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MONT-ORIOL 
(A  SPA  LOVE  AFFAIR). 

PART  THE  FIRST 
I 

THE  first  bathers,  the  early  risers,  who  had  al- 
ready been  at  the  water,  were  walking  slowly, 
in  pairs  or  alone,  under  the  huge  trees  along 
the  stream  which  mshes  down  the  gorges  of  Enval. 

Others  arrived  from  the  village,  and  entered  the  es- 
tablishment in  a  hurried  fashion.  It  was  a  spacious 
building,  the  ground-floor  being  reserved  for  thermal 
treatment,  while  the  first  story  served  as  a  casino,  cafe, 
and  billiard-room. 

Since  Doctor  Bonnefille  had  discovered  in  the  heart 
of  Enval  the  great  spring,  baptized  by  him  the  Bonne- 
fille Spring,  some  proprietors  of  the  country  and  the 
surrounding  neighborhood,  timid  speculators,  had  de- 
cided to  erect  in  the  midst  of  this  superb  glen  of  Au- 
vergne,  savage  and  gay  withal,  planted  with  walnut 
and  giant  chestnut  trees,  a  vast  house  for  every  kind  of 
use,  serving  equally  for  the  purpose  of  cure  and  of 
pleasure,  in  which  mineral  waters,  douches,  and  baths, 
were  sold  below,  and  bocks,  liquors,  and  music  above, 

A  portion  of  the  ravine  along  the  stream  had  been 
enclosed,  to,  constitute  the  park  indispensable  for  every 
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spa ;  and  three  walks  had  been  made,  one  nearly  straight, 
and  the  other  two  zigzag.  At  the  end  of  the  first 
gushed  out  an  artificial  spring  detached  from  the  par- 
ent-spring, and  bubbling  into  a  great  basin  of  cement, 
sheltered  by  a  straw  roof,  under  l4ic  care  of  an  impas- 
sive woman,  whom  everyone  called  "  Marie  "  in  a  fa- 
miliar sort  of  way.  This  cdm  Airverghate,  who  wore 
a  little  cap  always  as  white  as  snow,  and  a  big  apron, 
perfectly  clean  at  aM  times,  which  concealed  her  work- 
ing-dress, rose  up  slowly  af  soon  as  she  saw  a  bather 
coming  along  the  road  jn  her  direction. 

The  bajther  ^;p;ile(^  jwijth  ^  n:ielancboly  «ir,  (dtMUf.  the 
water,  ^pd  returoed  her  the  gla?s,  saying:  "Thji^ks, 
^il^rie/'  tjhen  turned  on  his  heel  and  walked  ayay. 
And  Marie  $at  dpwi  ,a^ain  on  her  straw  chair  to  w^it 
for  the  ne:?ct  cpiper. 

'JTbey  wer^e  pot,  howeyer,  very  numerous,  Xfee  Jlij- 
val  st3.tipp  had  just  been  ^i?  years  open  for  invjalids, 
an^d  scarcely  could  cpunt  m^orp  patients  at  the  end  of 
these  six  years  than  it  had  at  the  start.  AboMt  fifty 
had  come  there,  attractpd  more  than  anything  else  by 
the  beauty  of  the  district,  by  the  charm  of  this  little 
village  lost  under  enormous  trees,  whose  twisted  trunks 
seemed  as  big  as  the  houses,  and  by  the  reputation  of 
the  gorges  at  the  end  of  tbi?  strange  glen  opening  on 
the  great  plaip  of  Auvergne,  and  ending  abruptly  at  the 
foot  o^  ^he  hig|i  mountain  bristling  with  craters  of  un- 
known ?ige— ra  savage  and  magnificent  crevasse,  full 
of  rocks  fallen  or  threatening,  froip  which  rushes  a 
strp^m  that  cascades  over  gi.ant  stones,  forming  a  little 
la^ie  }n  front  of  each. 

Thi§  thermal  ^station  had  cpmmenced,  as  they  all 
commence,  with  a  pamphlet  on  the  spring  by  Doctor 
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Bonncfille.  He  opened  with  a  eulogistic  description  in  a 
majestic  and  sentimental  style  of  the  Alpine  seductions 
of  the  neighborhood.  He  had  only  selected  adjectives 
which  convey  a  vague  sense  of  delightfulness  and  en- 
joyment —  those  whkh  produce  effect  without  commit- 
ting the  writer  to  any  material  statement.  All  the  sur- 
roundings were  picturesque,  filled  with  splendid  sites  or 
landscapes  whose  graceful  outlines  aroused  soft  emo- 
tions. All  the  promenades  in  the  vicinity  possessed  a 
remarkable  seal  of  originality  sudi  as  would  strike  the 
imagination  of  artists  and  tourists.  Then  abruptly, 
without  any  transition,  he  plunged  into  the  therapeutic 
qualities  of  the  Bonncfille  Spring,  bicarbonate,  sodiac, 
mixed,  lithtneous,  ferruginous,  etc.,  and  capable  of  cur- 
ing every  disease.  He  had,  moreover,  enumerated 
them  under  this  heading:  chronic  affections  or  acute 
specially  associated  with  Enval;  and  the  list  of  affec- 
tions associated  with  Enval  was  long  —  long  and 
varied,  consoling  for  invalids  of  every  kind.  The 
pamphlet  concluded  wifh  some  information  of  practical 
utility,  the  cost  of  lodgings,  commodities,  and  hotels. 
For  three  hotels  had  sprung  tip  simultaneously  with 
the  casino-medical  establishment.  These  were  —  the 
Splendid  Hotel,  quite  new,  built  on  the  slope  of  the  glen 
looking  down*  on  the  baths;  the  Thermal  Hotel,  an 
old  inn  with  a  new  coat  of  plaster ;  and  the  Hotel  Vi- 
daillet,  formed  very  simply  by  the  purchase  of  three 
adjoining  houses,  which  had  been  perforated  so  as  to 
convert  them  into  one. 

Then,  all  at  once,  two  new  doctors  had  installed  them- 
selves in  the  locality  one  mommg,  without  anyone  well 
knowing  how  they  came,  for. at  spas  doctors  seem  to 
dart  up  out  of  the  springs,  like  gas-jets.     These  were 
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Doctor  Honorat,  a  native  of  Auvcrgne,  and  Doctor  La- 
tonne,  of  Paris.  A  fierce  antagonism  soon  burst  out 
between  Doctor  Latonne  and  Doctor  BonnefiUe,  while 
Doctor  Honorat,  a  big,  clean-shaven  man,  smiling  and 
pliant,  stretched  forth  his  right  hand  to  the  first,  and  his 
left  hand  to  the  second,  and  remained  on  good  terms 
with  both.  But  Doctor  BonnefUle  was  master  of  the 
situation  with  his  title  of  Inspector  of  the  waters  and  of 
the  thermal  establishment  of  Enval-les-Bains. 

This  title  was  his  strength  and  the  establishment  his 
chattel.  There  he  spent  his  days,  and  even,  it  was  said, 
his  nights.  A  hundred  times,  in  the  morning,  he  would 
go  from  his  house  which  was  quite  near  in  the  village,  to 
his  consultation-study  fixed  at  the  right-hand  side  facing 
the  entrance  to  the  thermal  baths.  Lying  in  wait  there, 
like  a  spider  in  his  web,  he  watched  the  comings  and 
goings  of  the  invalids,  inspecting  his  own  patients  with  a 
severe  eye  and  those  of  the  other  doctors  with  a  look  of 
fury.  He  questioned  everybody  almost  in  the  style  of  a 
ship's  captain,  and  he  struck  terror  into  newcomers,  un- 
less it  happened  that  he  made  them  smile. 

As,  on  this  day,  he  arrived  with  a  rapid  step,  which 
made  the  big  flaps  of  his  old  frock  coat  fly  up  like  a  pair 
of  wings,  he  was  stopped  suddenly  by  a  voice  exclaim- 
ing:  "Doctor !  " 

He  turned  round.  His  thin  face,  full  of  big  ugly 
wrinkles,  and  looking  quite  black  at  the  end  with  a 
grizzled  beard  rarely  cut,  made  an  effort  to  smile;  and 
he  took  off  the  tall  silk  hat,  shabby,  stained,  greasy,  that 
covered  his  thick  pepper-and-salt  head  of  hair  —  "  pep- 
per and  soiled,"  as  his  rival,  Doctor  Latonne,  put  it. 
Then  he  advanced  a  step,  made  a  bow,  and  murmured : 
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'^  Good  morning,  marquis  —  are  you  quite  well  this 
morning?  " 

The  Marquis  de  Ravenel,  a  little  man  well  taken  care 
of,  stretched  out  his  hand  to  the  doctor,  as  he  replied : 

"  Very  well,  doctor,  very  well,  or,  at  least,  not  ill.  I 
am  always  suffering  from  my  kidneys;  but  indeed  I  am 
better,  much  better;  and  I  am  as  yet  only  at  my  tenth 
bath.  Last  year  I  did  not  obtain  the  effect  until  the  six- 
teenth, you  recollect?  " 

"  Yes,  perfectly." 

^*  But  it  is  not  about  this  I  want  to  talk  to  you.  My 
daughter  has  arrived  this  morning,  and  I  wish  to  have  a 
chat  with  you  about  her  case  first  of  all,  because  my  son- 
in-law,  William  Andermatt,  the  banker  —  " 

"  Yes,  I  know." 

"  My  son-in-law  has  a  letter  of  recommendation  ad- 
dressed to  Doctor  Latonne.  As  for  me,  I  have  no  con- 
fidence except  in  you,  and  I  beg  of  you  to  have  the  kind- 
ness to  come  up  to  the  hotel  before  —  you  understand? 
I  prefer  to  say  things  to  you  candidly.  Are  you  free  at 
the  present  moment?  " 

Doctor  Bonnefille  had  put  on  his  hat  again,  and 
looked  excited  and  troubled.     He  answered  at  once: 

"  Yes,  I  will  be  free  immediately.  Do  you  wish  me 
to  accompany  you?  " 

"  Why,  certainly." 

And  turning  their  backs  to  the  establishment,  they 
directed  their  steps  up  a  circular  walk  leading  to  the 
door  of  the  Splendid  Hotel,  built  on  the  slope  of  the 
mountain  so  as  to  offer  a  view  of  it  to  travelers. 

They  made  their  way  to  the  drawing-room  in  the  first 
story  adjoining  the  apartments  occupied  by  the  Ravenel 
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and  Andermatt  families,  and  the  marquia  left  tKe  doctor 
by  himself  while  he  went  to  look  for  his  .daughter. 

He  came  back  with  her  presently.  She  wis  a  fair 
young  woman,  small,  pale,  very  pretty,  whose  features 
seemed  like  those  of  a  child,  while  her  blud  eyes,  boldly 
fixed,  cast  on  people  a  resolute  look  that  gave  an  alluring 
impression  of  firmness  and  a  peculiar  charm  to  this 
refined  and  fascinating  creature*  There  was  not  much 
the  matter  with  her  —  vague  languors,  Badnesees^  bursts 
of  tears  without  apparent  cause,  angry  fits  for  which 
there  seemed  no  reason,  and  lastly  anaemia.  She  above 
all  craved  for  t  child,  which  had  been  vainly  }ooked 
forward  to  since  her  marriage,  which  had  taken  place 
more  than  two  years  before. 

Doctor  Bonnefille  declared  that  the  waters  of  Enval 
would  be  effectual,  and  proceeded  forthwith  to  write  a 
prescription*  The  doctor's  prescriptions  had  always 
the  formidable  aspect  of  an  indictment.  On  a  big  white 
sheet  of  paper  such  as  schoolboys  use,  his  directions  ^- 
hibited  themselves  in  numerous  paragraphs  of  two  or 
three  lines  each,  in  an  irregular  handwriting,  bristling 
with  letters  resembling  spikes.  And  the  potions,  the 
pills,  the  powders,  which  were  to  be  taken  fasting  in  the 
morning,  at  midday,  and  in  the  evening,  followed  in 
ferocious-looking  characters. 

One  might  read:  —  **  Inasmuch  as  M.  X.  is  affected 
with  a  chronic  malady,  incurable  and  mortal,  he  will 
take,  first,  sulphate  of  quinine,  which  will  render  hiitl 
deaf,  and  will  make  him  lose  his  memory,  secondly, 
bromide  of  potassium,  which  will  destroy  his  stomach, 
weaken  all  his  faculties,  cover  him  with  pimples,  and 
make  his  breath  foul,  thirdly,  salicylate  of  soda,  whose 
curative  effects  have  not  yet  been  proved,  but  which 
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seema  to  l^d  to  a  terrible  and  $pb^dy  death  the  patient 
treated  by  this  remedy.  And  concurrently)  chlotalr 
which  causes  insanity,  and  belladonna  which  attacks  ths 
eye$;  all  vegetable  solutions  and  all  mincxal  compoutiohs: 
which  corrupt  the  blood,  corrode  the  organs,  consume 
the  bQnes,  and  cause  to  perish  by  medicine  those  whom 
disease  has  .spared." 

For  a  long  time  he  went  on  writing  on  the  front  page 
and  on  the  back,  then  signed  It  just  as  a  jadge  might 
have  signed  a  death^enteoce. 

The  young  woman,  seated  opposite  to  him,  stared  at 
him  wkh  an  indination  to  laugh  that  made  the  corhers 
of  her  lips  fise  up. 

When,  with  a  low  bow^  he  had  taken  himsdf  ofi,  she 
snatched  up  the  paper  blackened  with  ink,  rolled  it  up 
into  a  ball,  and  flung  it  into  the  fire,  then,  breaking  into 
a  hearty  laugh,  said: 

"Oh I  father,  where  did  you  discover  this  fossil? 
Why,  be  looks  for  all  the  world  like  an  old-dothes'- 
maa.  Oh  1  how  clever  of  yon  to  dig  up  a  physician 
that  might  have  lived  before  the  Revolution  I  Ohl 
how  funny  he  is,  aye,  and  dirty -^^ ah,  yes!  dirty  — ^  1 
believe  really  he  has  stained  my  pen^holder." 

The  door  opened,  and  M.  Andermatt's  voice  was 
beard  saying,  "  Come  in,  doctor." 

And  Doctor  Latonne  appeared.  Erect,  slender^  eir* 
cum^^ect,  Gompamtivdy  young,  attired  in  a  fa^sonable 
moraing-<oat,  and  holding  in  his  hand  the  high  silk  hat 
which  distinguishes  the  practicing  doctor  in  the  greater 
part  of  the  thermal  stations  of  Auvergne,  the  physician 
from  Paris,  without  beard  oir  moustache,  resembled  an 
actor  who  had  retired  into  the  country. 

The  fiiar^ia,  oonfoundcd,  did  not  kno^  what  to  svf 
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or  do,  while  his  daughter  put  her  handkerchief  to  her 
mouth  to  keep  herself  from  bursting  out  laughing  in  the 
newcomer's  face.  He  bowed  with  an  air  of  self-con- 
fidence, and  at  the  sign  from  the  young  woman,  took  a 
seat. 

M.  Andermatt,  who  followed  him,  minutely  detailed 
for  him  the  situation  of  his  wife,  her  illnesses  together 
with  their  accompanying  symptoms,  the  opinions  of  the 
physicians  consulted  in  Paris,  and  then  his  own  opinion 
based  on  special  grounds  which  he  explained  in  technical 
language. 

He  was  a  man  still  quite  youthful,  a  Jew,  one  who 
devoted  himself  to  financial  transactions.  He  entered 
into  all  sorts  of  speculations,  and  displayed  in  all  matters 
of  business  a  subtlety  of  intellect,  a  rapidity  of  penetra- 
tion, and  a  soundness  of  judgment,  that  were  perfectly 
marvellous.  A  little  too  stout  already  for  his  figure, 
which  was  not  tall,  chubby,  bald,  with  an  infantile  ex- 
pression, fat  hands,  and  short  thighs,  he  looked  much 
too  fresh  to  be  quite  healthy,  and  spoke  with  amazing 
facility. 

He  had  by  means  of  tact  been  able  to  form  an  alliance 
with  the  daughter  of  the  Marquis  de  Ravenel  with  a 
view  to  extending  his  speculations  into  a  sphere  to  which 
he  did  not  belong.  The  marquis,  besides,  possessed  an 
income  of  about  thirty  thousand  francs,  and  had  only 
two  children;  but,  when  M.  Andermatt  married,  though 
scarcely  thirty  years  of  age,  he  owned  already  five  or  six 
millions,  and  had  sown  enough  to  bring  him  in  a  harvest 
of  ten  or  twelve.  M.  de  Ravenel,  a  man  of  weak, 
irresolute,  shifting,  and  undecided  character,  at  first 
angrily  repulsed  the  overtures  made  to  him  with  respect 
to  this  union,  was  indignant  at  the  thought  of  seeing 
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bis  daughter  allied  to  an  Israelite,  then,  after  six  mondis' 
resistance,  he  gave  way,  under  the  pressure  of  accumulat- 
ed wealth,  on  the  condition  that  the  children  should  be 
brought  up  in  the  Catholic  religion. 

But  they  waited  for  a  long  time,  and  no  offspring  was 
yet  announced.  It  was  then  that  the  marquis,  enchant- 
ed for  the  past  two  years  with  the  waters  of  Enval, 
recalled  to  mind  the  fact  that  Doctor  BonnefiUe's  pam- 
phlet also  promised  the  cure  of  sterility. 

Accordingly,  he  sent  for  his  daughter,  whom  his  son- 
in-law  accompanied,  in  order  to  install  her,  and  to  en- 
trust her,  acting' on  the  advice  of  his  Paris  physician,  to 
the  care  of  Doctor  Latonne.  Therefore,  Andermatt 
since  his  arrival  had  gone  to  look  for  this  practitioner, 
and  went  on  enumerating  the  symptoms  which  presented 
themselves  in  his  wife's  case.  He  finished  by  mention- 
ing how  much  he  had  been  pained  at  finding  his  hopes 
of  paternity  unrealized. 

Doctor  Latonne  allowed  him  to  go  on  to  the  ehd; 
then  turning  towards  the  young  woman :  "  Have  you 
anything  to  add,  madame  ?  " 

She  replied  gravely:  "  No,  monsieur,  nothing  at  all:'- 

He  went  on :  "  In  that  case,  I  will  trouble  you  to  take 
off  your  traveling-dress  and  your  corset,  and  to  put  on  a 
simple  white  dressing-gown,  all  white."  ' 

She  was  astonished ;  he  rapidly  explained  his  system : 
"  Good  heavens,  madame,  it  is  very  simple.  Formerly, 
the  belief  was  that  all  diseases  came  from  a  vice  in  the 
blood  or  from  an  organic  vice ;  to-day,  we  simply  assume 
that,  in  many  cases,  and  above  all,  in  your  particular 
case,  the  uncertain  ailments  from  which  you  suffer j  and 
even  certain  serious  troubles,  very  serious,  mortal,  may 
proceed  only  from  the  fact  that  some  organ  or  other 
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having  tak^Hi  under  influencea  easy  to  determine,  an 
abnornuil  development  to  the  detriment  of  the  neigh- 
boring orgatui,  destroys  all  the  harmony,  all  the  equi- 
librium of  the  human  body,  modifies  or  arrests  its  func- 
tions, obstructs  the  play  of  all  the  other  organs.  A 
swelling  pf  th^  stomach  may  be  sufficient  to  make  us 
bflieve  in  a  disease  of  the  heart,  which,  impeded  in  its 
fl>9vemenl;s,  becomes  violent,  irregular,  sometimes  even 
intermittent.  The  dilatation  of  the  liver  or  of  certain 
glands  may  cai^e  ravages  which  unobservant  physicians 
attribute  to  a  thousand  different  causes.  Therefore  the 
fifst  thing  that  w(  should  do  is  to  asoertain  whether  all 
the  organs  of  a  patient  have  their  true  compass  and  their 
normal  position,  for  a  very  little  thing  is  enough  to 
ypsft  a  person's  health,  I  am  going,  then,  madame,  if 
you  will  allow  me,  to  examine  you  with  great  care,  and 
to  mark  out  on  your  dressingtgown  the  limits,  the  dimen- 
sions, and  the  positions  of  your  organs." 

tje  hgd  pMt  down  his  hat  on  a  chair,  and  he  spoke  in 
a  facile  ntanner.  His  large  mouth,  in  opening  and  clos- 
ing, made  two  deep  hollows  In  his  shaven  cheeks,  which 
gave  him  a  certain  ecclesiastical  air. 

Andermatti  delighted,  exclaimed:  "Capital,  capital  I 
That  is  very  clever,  very  ingenious,  very  new,  very 
modern." 

"  Very  modern  "  in  his  mouth  was  the  height  of  admi- 
ration. 

.  The  young  woman,  highly  amused,  rose  up,  and 
passed  into  her  own  apartment,  then  came  back,  after 
the  lapse  of  a  few  minutes,  in  a  white  dressing-gown. 

The  physician  made  her  lie  down  on  a  sofa,  then, 
drawing  from  his  pocket  a  pencil  with  three  nibs,  a 
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blade,  a  red  and  a  blue,  he  commenced  to  auscultate  and 
to  tap  his  new  patient,  riddling  the  dressing-^gown  all 
over  with  little  dots  of  color  by  way  of  npting  each 
observation. 

She  resembled,  after  a  quarter  of  an  hour  of  this 
work,  a  map  indicating  continents,  seas,  capes,  rivers, 
kingdoms,  and  ekies,  and  beanng  the  names  of  all  these 
terrestrial  divisions,  for  the  doctor  wrote  on  evefy  line 
of  demarcation,  two  or  three  Lattn  words  Irftelligible  to 
himself  alone. 

Now,  when  he  had  listened  to  all  the  Internal  sounds 
in  Madanie  Andermatt's  body  and  tapped  on  ail  the 
parts  of  her  perscm  that  were  harassed  or  hollow-sound* 
ing,  he  drew  forth  frbmhis  pockdta  note-book  of  red 
leather  with  gold  threads-to  i?ist6n  it,  divided  in  alpha- 
betical order,  consulted  the  index,  opened  it,  and  wrote  i 
"Observation  6,347. —  Madame  A 21  yeart." 

Then,  collecting  from  her  head  to  her  feet  the  colored 
notes  on  her  dressing-gown,  and  reading  them  as  an 
Egyptologist  *deciph^«  hieroglyphics,  he  entered  them 
down  in  the  note-book. 

He  observed  when  he  hid  finished :  **  Nothing  dis- 
quieting, nothing  abnormal,  save  a  slight,  a  Very  slight 
deviation,  which  some  thirty  acidulated  baths  will  cure. 
You  will  take  furthermore  three  half-glasses  of  water 
each  morning  before  noon.  Nothing  else.  I  will  come 
back  to  see  you  1n  four  or  five  days.'*  Then  he  rose  up, 
bowed,  and  W^cnt  oUt  with  sweh  promptitude  that  every- 
one remained  stupefied  at  It.  This  abrupt  style  of  de- 
parture was  a  part  of  his  mannerism,  his  tact,  his  special 
stamp.  He  considered  it  very  good  form,  and  thought 
it  made  a  great  impression  on  the  patient. 
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Madame  Andermatt  ran  fo  look  at  herself  in  the 
glass,  and,  shaking  all  over  with  a  joyous  burst  of  child- 
like laughter : 

**  Oh  I  how  amusing  they  are,  how  droU  they  are  I 
Tell  me,  is  there  not  one  more  Jeft  of  them  ?  I  want  to 
see  him  immediately  1  Will,  go  and  find  him  for  me  1 
We  must  have  the  third  one  here  —  I  wailt  to  see  him." 

Her  husband,  surprised,  asked: 

"  How,  a  third,  a  third  what?  " 

The  marquis  deemed  It  advisable  to  explain,  while 
offering  excuses,  for  he  was  a  little  afraid  of  his  son-in- 
law.  He  related,  therefore,  how  Doctor  BonnefiJle  had 
come  to  see  himself,  and  how  he  had  introduced  him  to 
Christiane,  in  o;i:der  to  ascertain  his  opinion,  as  he  had 
great  confidence  in. the  experience  of  the  old  physician, 
who  was  a  native  of  the  district,  and  who  had  discovered 
the  spring. 

Andermatt  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  declared  that 
Doctor  Latonne  alone  would  take  care  of  his  wife,  so 
that  the  marqui^,  very  uneasy,  began  to  reflect,  on  the 
best  course  to  take  in  order  to  arrange  matters  without 
offending  his  irascible  physician. 

Christiane  asked:  "Is  Gontran  here?  "  This  was 
her  brother. 

Her  father  replied :  "  Yes,  for  the  past  four  days, 
with  a  friend  of  his,  of  whom  he  has  often  spoken,  M, 
Paul  Bretigny.  They  are  making  a  tour  together  in 
Auvergne.  They  have  come  from  Mont  Dore  and 
from  Bourboule,  and  will  be  setting  out  for  Cantal  $it 
the  end  of  next  week." 

Then,  he  asked  the  young  woman  whether  she  desired 
to  rest  till  luncheon  after  the  night  in  the  train ;  but  she 
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had  slept  perfectly  in  the  sleeping-car,  and  only  required 
an  hour  for  her  toilet,  after  which  she  wished  to  visit 
the  village  and  the  establishment. 

Her  father  and  her  husband  went  back  to  their  rooms 
to  wait  till  she  was  ready.  She  soon  came  out  to  call 
them,  and  they  descended  together.  She  grew  enthu- 
siastic at  first  sight  at  the  aspect  of  this  village  built  in 
the  middle  of  a  wood  in  this  deep  valley,  which  seemed 
hemmed  in  on  every  side  by  chestnut  trees  lofty  as  moun- 
tains. They  could  be  seen  everywhere,  springing  up 
just  as  they  chanced  to  have  shot  forth  four  times  in  a 
century,  in  front  of  doorways,  in  the  courtyards,  in  the 
streets,  and  then  again  fountains  everywhere  made  of  a 
great  black  stone  standing  upright  pierced  with  a  small 
aperture,  through  which  dashed  a  streamlet  of  clear 
water  that  whirled  about  in  a  circle  before  it  fell  into 
the  trough.  A  fresh  odor  of  grass  and  of  stables  float- 
ed over  those  masses  of  verdure ;  and  they  saw  the  peas- 
ant-women of  Auvergne  standing  in  front  of  their  dwell- 
ings, spinning  at  their  distaffs  with  lively  movements  of 
their  fingers  the  black  wool  attached  to  their  girdles. 
Their  short  petticoats  showed  their  thin  ankles  covered 
with  blue  stockings,  and  the  bodies  of  their  dresses 
fastened  over  their  shoulders  with  straps,  left  exposed 
the  linen  sleeves  of  their  chemises,  out  of  which  stretched 
their  hard,  dry  arms  and  bony  hands. 

But  suddenly,  a  queer  lilting  kind  of  music  burst  on 
the  promenaders'  ears.  It  was  like  a  barrel-organ  with 
piping  sounds,  a  barrel-organ  used  up,  broken-winded, 
invalided. 

Christiane  exclaimed:     "  What  is  that?  " 

Her  father  began  to  laugh :     "  It  is  the  orchestra  of 
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the  Casino.     It  takes  four  of  them  to  make  that  noise/' 
And  he  led  her  up  to  a  red  bill  affixed  to  a  comer  of 
a  farmhouse,  on  which  appeared  in  black  letters : 

"CASINO    OF    ENVAL, 

UNDBE    THE    DIRECTION    OF    M.    rETRI/S    MARJIL* 
OF  THE   OpfeON. 

"Saturday,  6th  of  July. 

"Graod  Concert 

"organized    by   the    Maestro    Saint    Landri,    second 
grand  prize  winner  at  the  Conservatoire. 

"The    Piano    will    be    presided    over    by    M.    Javel, 
grand  laureate  of  the  Conservatoire. 

"Flute,   M.    Noirot,    laureate   of   the   Conservatoire. 

"Double-bass,   M.    Nicordi,   Uureate   of   the   Royal 
Academy  of  Brussels. 

**  After  the  Concert,  grand  representation  of 

Lost  in  the  Forest, 

a  Comedy  in  ona  act,  by  M.  Pointellet 

'*  Characters : 

Pierre  dc  Lapointe.  .M.  Petrus  Martel,  of  the  Odeon. 
Oscar  Leveille. ,.  .M.  Petitnivelle,  of  the  Vaudeville. 
J^an.M.  Lapalme  of  the  Grand  Theater  of  Bordeaux. 
Philippine Mademoiselle  Odelin,  of  th^  Odton. 

•'During  the  representation,  the  Orchestra  will  be 
likewise   conducted   by   the    Maestro   Saint   Landri." 

Christiane  read  this  aloud,  laughed,  and  was  as- 
tonished. 
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Her  father  went  on:  '*  Ohl  they  will  amuse  you. 
But  come  and  look  at  them/' 

They  turned  to  the  right,  and  entered  the  park. 

The  bathers  promenaded  gravely,  slowly,  along  the 
three  walks.  They  drank  their  glass  of  water,  and  then 
went  away-  Some  of  them,  seated  on  benches,  traced 
lines  in  the.  sand  with  the  ends  of  their  walking-sticks  or 
their  umbrellas.  They  did  not  talk,  seemed  not  to 
thinki  scarcely  to  live,  enervated,  paralyzed  by  the  ennui 
of  the  thermal  station.  Only  the  odd  music  of  the  or- 
chestra broke  the  sweet  silence  as  it  leaped  into  the  air, 
coming  one  knew  not  whence,  produced  one  knew  not 
how,  passed  under  the  foliage,  and  appeared  to  stir  up 
these  melancholy  walkers. 

A  voice  cried :     **  Chri$tiane !  "  ' 

She  turned  round.  It  was  her  brother.  He  rushed 
towards  her,  embraced  her,  and,  having  pressed  A'ndcr* 
matt*s  hand,  he  tjook  his  sister  by  the  arm,  and  drew  her 
along  with  him,  leaving  his  father  and  his  brother-in-law 
in  the  rear. 

And  they  chatted.  He  was  a  tall,  well-made  young 
fellow,  prone  to  laughter  like  her,  light-hearted  as  the 
marquis,  indifferent  to  events,  but  always  on  the  look-out 
for  a  thousand  francs. 

"  I  thought  yau  were  asleep,"  said  he.  •*  But  for 
that  I  would  have  gone  to  embrace  you.  And  then  Paul 
carried  me  off  this  morning  to  the  chateau  of  Tournoel.'* 

"  Who  IS  Paul?     Oh,  yes,  your  friend!  " 

**  Paul  Brctigny.  It  is  true  you  don't  know  him. 
He  is  taking  a  bath  at  the  present  moment." 

"  He  is  a  patient,  then  ?  " 

"  No,  but  he  is  curing  himself,  all  the  same.  He  is 
trying  to  gdt  over  bdng  in  love," 
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"And  so  he's  taking  acidulated  baths  —  they're 
called  acidulated,  are  they  not?  —  in  order  to  restore 
himself." 

"  Yes.  He's  doing  all  I  told  him  to  do.  Ohl  he 
has  been  hit  hafd.  He's  a  violent  youth,  terrible.  He 
has  been  at  death's  door.  He  wanted  to  kill  himself, 
too.  It  was  an  actress  —  a  well-known  actress.  He 
was  madly  in  love  with  her.  And  then  she  was  not 
faithful  to  him,  do  you  see  ?  The  result  was  a  frightful 
drama.  So  I  brought  him  away.  He's  going  on  better 
now,  but  he's  still  thinking  about  it." 

She  smiled  for  a  moment,  then,  becoming  grave,  she 
returned : 

"  It  will  amuse  me  to  see  him." 

For  her,  however,  this  thing,  "  Love  "  did  not  mean 
very  much.  She  sometimes  bestowed  a  thought  on  it, 
just  as  you  think  when  you  are  poor  now  and  then,  of  a 
pearl  necklace,  of  a  diadem  of  brilliants,  with  a  desire 
awakened  in  you  for  this  thing  possible  though  far 
away.  This  fancy  would  come  to  her  after  reading 
some  novel  to  kill  time  without  attaching  to  it,  beyond 
that,  any  special  importance.  She  had  never  dreamed 
about  it  much,  having  been  born  with  a  happy  soul, 
tranquil  and  contented,  and,  although  now  two  years  and 
a  half  married,  she  had  not  yet  awakened  out  of  that 
sleep  in  which  innocent  young  girls  live,  that  sleep  of  the 
heart,  of  the  ^lind,  and  of  the  senses,  which;  with  some 
women,  lasts  until  death.  For  her  life  was  simple  an3 
good,  without  complications.  She  had  never  looked  for 
the  causes  or  the  hidden  meaning  of  things.  She  had 
lived  on  from  day  to  day,  slept  soundly,  dressed  with 
taste,  laughed,  and  felt  satisfied.  What  more  could  she 
"e  asked  for?     When  Andermatt  had  been  intro- 
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duced  to  her  as  her  future  husband,  she  refused  to  wed 
him  at  first  with  a  childish  indignation  at  the  idea  of  be- 
coming the  wife  of  a  Jew.  Her  father  and  her  brother, 
sharing  her  repugnance,  replied  with  her  and  like  her  by 
formally  declining  the  offer.  Andermatt  disappeared 
acted  as  if  he  were  dead;  but,  at  the  end  of  three 
months,  he  had  lent  Gontran  more  than  twenty  thousand 
francs;  and  the  marquis,  for  other  reasons,  was  begin'- 
ning  to  change  his  opinion.  In  the  first  place,  he  always 
on  principle  yielded  when  one  persisted,  through  sheer 
egotistical  desire  not  to  be  disturbed.  His  daughter 
used  to  say  of  him :  "  All  papa's  ideas  are  jumbled  up 
together  '*;  and  this  was  true.  Without  opinions,  with- 
out beliefs  he  had  only  enthusiasms  which  varied  every 
moment.  At  one  time,  he  would  attach  himself,  with  a 
transitory  and  poetic  exaltation,  to  the  old  traditions  of 
his  race,  and  would  long  for  a  king,  but  an  intellectual 
king,  liberal,  enlightened,  marching  along  with  the  age ; 
at  another  time,  after  he  had  read  a  book  by  Michelet  or 
some  democratic  thinker,  he  would  become  a  passionate 
advocate  of  human  equality,  of  modern  ideas,  of  the 
claims  of  the  poor,  the  oppressed,  and  the  suffer- 
ing. 

He  befieved  in  everything,  just  as  each  thing  harmo- 
nized with  his  passing  moods ;  and  when  his  old  friend, 
Madame  Icardon,  who,  connected  as  she  was  with  many 
Israelites,  desired  the  marriage  of  Christiane  and  Ander- 
matt, and  began  to  preach  in  favor  of  it,  she  knew  full 
well  the  kind  of  arguments  with  which  she  should  attack 
him. 

She  pointed  out  to  him  the  Jewish  race  arrived  at  the 
hour  of  vengeance,  a  race  crushed  down  as  the  French 
people  had  been  before  the  Revolution,  and  which  was 
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now  going  to  oppress  the  others  by  the  power  of  gold. 
The  marquis,  devoid  of  religious  faith,  but  convinced 
that  the  idea  of  God  was  rather  a  legislative  idea,  which 
had  more  effect  in  keeping  the  foolish,  the  ignorant,  and 
the  timid  in  the  right  path  than  the  simple  notion  of 
Justice,  regarded  dogmas  with  a  respectful  indiSertoce, 
and  confounded  in  an  equal  and  sincere  esteem  Confu- 
cius, Mohammed,  and  Jesus  Christ.  Accordingly!  the 
fact  that  the  latter  was  crucified  did  not  at  all  present 
itself  as  an  original  wrongdoing  but  as  a  gross  political 
blunder.  It  only  required  in  consequence  a  few  weeks 
to  make  him  admire  the  toil,  hidden,  incessant,  all- 
powerful  of  the  persecuted  Jews  everywhere.  And, 
viewing  with  different  eyes  their  brilliant  triumph, 
he  looked  upon  it  as  a  just  reparation  for  the 
indignities  that  had  so  long  been  heaped  upon 
them.  He  saw  them  masters  of  kings,  who  are  the 
masters  of  the  people,  sustaining  thrones  and  allowing 
them  to  collapse,  able  to  make  a  nation  bankrupt  as  one 
might  a  wine-merchant,  proud  In  the  presence  of  princes 
who  had  grown  humble,  and  casting  their  impure  gold 
into,  the  half^open  purse  of  the  most  Catholic  sov- 
ereigns, who  thanked  them  by  conferring  on  them  titles 
of  nobility  and  lines  of  railway. 

And  he  consented  to  the  marriage  of  William  Ander- 
matt  with  Christlane  de  Ravenel. 

As  for  her,  under  the  unconscious  pressure  of  Ma- 
dame Icardon,  her  mother's  old  companion,  who  had 
become  her  intimate  adviser  since  the  marquise's  death, 
a  pressure  to  which  was  added  that  of  her  father  and 
the  Interested  Indifference  of  her  brother,  fthc  consented 
to  marry  this  big  overrich  youth,  who  was  not  ugly,  but 
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\¥ho  scarcely  pleased  her,  just  aa  she  would  have  consent* 
ed  to  spend  a  summer  in  a  disagreeable  country. 
•  She  now  found  him  a  good  fellow,  kind,  not  stupid, 
nice  in  intimate  relations,  but  she  frequently  laughed  at 
him  along  with  Gontran,  whose  gratitude  was  of  the  per* 
fidious  order. 

He  would  say  to  her:  "  Your  husband  is  rosier  and 
balder  than  ever.  He  looks  like  a  sickly  flower  or  a 
sucking  pig,  with  its  hair  shaved  off.  Where  does  he 
get  these  colors  from  ?  '' 

She  replied:  **  I  assure  you  I  have  nothing  to  do 
with  it.  There  are  days  when  I  feel  inclined  to  paste 
him  on  a  box  of  sugar-plums." 

But  they  had  arrived  in  front  of  the  baths. 

Two  men  were  seated  on  straw  chairs  with  their  backs 
to  the  wall,  smoking  their  pipes,  one  at  each  sidie  of  the 
door. 

Gontran  said:  "Look  here,  two  good  types. 
Watch  the  fellow  at  the  right,  the  hunchback  with  the 
Greek  cap  I  That's  Pere  Printemps,  an  ex-jailer  from 
Riom,  who  has  become  the  guardian,  almost  the  mana- 
ger of  the  Enval  establishment.  For  him,  nothing  is 
changed,  and  he  governs  the  invalids  just  as  he  did  his 
prisoners  in  former  days.  The  bathers  are  always 
prisoners,  their  bathing-boxes  are  cells,  the  douche-room 
a  black^hole,  and  the  pkce  where  Doctor  Bonnefille 
practices  his  stomadh-washings  with  the  aid  of  the 
Baraduc  sounding-line  a  chamber  of  mysterious  torture. 
He  does  not  salute  any  of  the  men  on  the  strength  of  the 
principle  that  all  convicts  are  contemptible  beings.  He 
treats  womed  with  much  more  consideration,  upon  my 
honor —  a  consideration  mingled  with  astonishment,  for 
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he  had  none  of  them  under  his  control  In  the  prison  of 
Riom.  That  retreat  being  only  destined  for  males,  he 
has  not  yet  got  accustomed  to  talking  to  members  of  the 
fair  sex.  The  other  fellow  is  the  cashier.  I  defy  you 
to  make  him  write  your  name.     You  are  just  going  to 

AAA     " 

see. 

And  Gontran,  addressing  the  man  at  the  left,  slowly 
articulated: 

'*  Monsieur  Seminois,  this  is  my  sister,  Madame  An- 
dermatt,  who  wants  to  subscribe  for  a  dozen  baths." 

The  cashier  very  tall,  very  thin,  with  a  poor  appear- 
ance, rose  up,  went  into  his  office,  which  exactly  faced 
the  study  of  the  medical  inspector,  opened  his  book,  and 
asked : 

"What  name?" 

"  Andermatt." 

"What  did  you  say?" 

"  Andermatt." 

"How  do  you  spell  it?" 

"  A-n-d-e-r-m-a-t-t." 

"  All  right." 

And  he  slowly  wrote  it  down.  When  he  had  fin- 
ished, Gontran  asked : 

"  Would  you  kindly  read  over  my  sister's  name?  " 

"  Yes,  monsieur!     Madame  Anterpat." 

Christiane  laughed  till  the  tears  came  into  her  eyes, 
paid  for  her  tickets,  and  then  asked : 

"  What  is  it  that  one  hears  up  there?  " 

Gontran  took  her  arm  in  his.  Two  angry  voices 
reached  their  ears  on  the  stairs.  They  went  up,  opened 
a  door,  and  saw  a  large  coffee-room  with  a  billiard  table 
in  the  center. 

Two  men  in  their  shirt  sleeves  at  opposite  sides  of  the 
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billiard  table,  each  with  a  cue  of  wood  in  his  hand,  were 
furiously  abusing  one  another. 

"Eighteen!" 

"  Seventeen  1" 

"  I  tell  you  I'm  eighteen." 

"  That's  not  true  —  you're  only  seventeen  1  " 

It  was  the  director  of  the  Casino,  M.  Petrus  Martel, 
of  the  Odeon,  who  was  playing  his  ordinary  game  with 
the  comedian  of  his  company,  M.  Lapalme,  of  the 
Grand  Theater  of  Bordeaux. 

Petrus  Martel,  whose  stomach,  stout  and  inactive, 
swayed  underneath  his  shirt,  above  a  pair  of  pantaloons 
fastened,  one  could  not  tell  how,  after  having  been  a 
strolling  player  in  various  places,  had  undertaken  the  di- 
rectorship of  the  Casino  of  Enval,  and  spent  his  days 
in  drinking  the  allowances  intended  for  the  bathers. 
He  wore  an  immense  moustache  like  an  officer,  which 
was  steeped  from  morning  till  night  in  the  froth  of 
bocks  and  the  sticky  syrup  of  liqueurs,  and  he  had 
ardused  in  the  old  comedian  whom  he  had  enlisted  in  his 
service  an  immoderate  passion  for  billiards. 

As  soon  as  they  got  up  in  the  morning,  they  pro- 
ceeded to  play  a  game,  insulted  and  threatened  one  an- 
other, blotted  out  the  spots,  began  over  again,  scarcely 
gave  themselves  time  for  breakfast,  and  could  not  toler- 
ate two  clients  coming  to  drive  them  away  from  their 
greencloth. 

They  put  everyone  to  flight  soon,  and  did  not  find 
this  sort  of  existence  unpleasant,  though  Petrus  Martel 
found  himself  at  the  end  of  the  season  in  a  bankrupt 
condition. 

The  female  attendant,  overwhelmed,  would  have  to 
look  on  all  day  at  this  endless  game,  and  listen  to  this 
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interminable  discussion,  and  carry  from  morning  till 
night  glasses  of  beer  or  half-glasses  of  brandy  to  the 
two  indefatigable  players. 

But  Gontran  carried  off  his  sister. 

"  Come  into  the  park.     Tis  fresher." 

At  the  end  of  the  establishment  they  sfuddenly  per- 
ceived the  orchestra  under  a  Chinese  kiosque, 

A  fair-haired  young  man  frantically  playing  the  vio- 
lin, was  conducting,  with  movements  of  his  head,  his 
hair  which  was  shaking  from  one  side  to  the  other  to 
keep  time,  and  his  entire  torso,  which  bent  forward  and 
rose  up  again,  swaying  from  left  to  right,  like  the  stick 
of  the  leader  of  an  orchestra,  while  facing  him  sat  three 
strange-looking  musicians.  This  was  the  maestro. 
Saint  Landri. 

He  and  his  assistants,  a  pianist,  whose  instrument 
mounted  on  rollers,  was  wheeled  each  morning  from  the 
vestibule  of  the  baths  to  the  kiosque,  an  enormous  flut- 
ist who  presented  the  appearance  of  sucking  a  match 
while  tickling  it  with  his  big  swollen  fingers,  and  a  <fou- 
ble-bass  of  consumptive  aspect,  produced  with  much 
fatigue  this  perfect  imitation  of  a  bad  barrel-organ, 
which  had  astonished  Christiane  in  the  village  street. 

As  she  stopped  to  look  at  them,  a  gentleman  saluted 
her  brother, 

"  Good  day,  my  dear  count." 

"  Good  day,  doctor." 

And  Gontran  introduced  them :  "  My  sister  — 
Doctor  Honorat." 

She  could  scarcely  restrain  her  merriment  at  the  sight 
of  this  third  physician. 

He  bowed  and  made  some  complimentary  remark. 

**  I  hope  that  madame  is  not  an  invalid  ?  " 
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^  Yes  — slightly;* 

He  did  not  go  farther  with  the  matter,  and  changed 
the  subject. 

**  You  arc  aware,  my  dear  count,  that  you  wiH  shortly 
have  one  of  the  most  interesting  spectacles  that  could 
await  you  on  your  arrival  in  this  district." 

"  What  is  it,  pray,  doctor? "* 

**  Pere  Oriol  rt  going  to  b!a«t  his  hill.  Ha  I  this  is  of 
no  consequence  to  you,  but  for  us  it  is  a  big  event." 

And  he  proceeded  to  explain :  **  Pere  Oriol  —  the  rich- 
est peasant  in  this  part  of  the  country  -*-  he  is  known  to 
be  worth  over  fifty  thousand  francs  a  year  —  owned  all 
the  vineyards  along  the  plain  up  to  the  outlet  of  Enval. 
Now,  just  as  you  go  out  from  the  village  at  the  division 
of  the  valley,  rises  a  little  mountain,  or  rather  a  high 
knoll,  and  on  this  knoll  were  the  best  vineyards  of  Pere 
Oriol.  In  the  midst  of  two  of  them,  facing  the  road, 
at  two  paces  from  the  stream,  stands  a  gigantic  stone, 
an  irlevation  which  has  impeded  the  cultivation  and  put 
into  the  shade  one  entire  side  of  the  field  which  it  looks 
down  6n.  For  six  years,  Pere  Oriol  has  every  week 
been  announcing  that  he  was  going  to  blast  his  hill ;  but 
he  never  made  up  his  mind  about  it.  Every  time  a 
country  boy  went  to  be  a  soldier,  the  old  man  would 
say  to  him  s  *  When  you're  coming  home  on  furlough, 
bring  me  some  powder  for  this  rock  of  mine.'  And  all 
the  young  soldiers  would  bring  back  in  their  knapsacks 
some  powder  that  they  stole  for  Pere  Oriol's  rock.  He 
had  a  chest  full  of  this  powder,  and  yet  the  hill  was  not 
blasted.  At  last,  {6t  a  week  past,  he  has  been  noticed 
scooping  out  the  stone  with  his  son,  big  Jacques,  sur- 
named  Colosse,  which  in  Auvergne  is  pronounced  *  Co- 
loche.'     This  very  morning  they  filled  with  powder  the 
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empty  belly  of  the  enormous  rock;  then  they  stopped 
up  the  mouth  of  it,  only  letting  in  the  match  —  a 
smoker's  match  bought  at  the  tobacconist's.  In  two 
hours'  time  they  will  set  fire  to  it.  Then,  five  or  ten 
minutes  afterwards,  it  will  go  ojff,  for  the  end  of  the 
match  was  pretty  long." 

Christiane  was  interested  in  this  narrative,  amused 
already  at  the  idea  of  this  explosion,  finding  here  again 
a  childish  sport  that  pleased  her  simple  heart. 

They  reached  the  end  of  the  park. 

"  Where  do  you  go  farther  on?  "  she  said. 

Doctor  Honorat  replied :  "  To  the  End  of  the 
World,  madame;  that  is  to  say,  into  a  gorge  that  has 
no  outlet  and  which  is  celebrated  in  Auvergne.  It  is 
one  of  the  loveliest  natural  curiosities  in  the  dis- 
trict." 

But  a  bell  rang  behind  them.     Gontran  cried : 

"  Look  here!  breakfast-time  already  1  " 

They  turned  back.  A  tall  young  man  came  up  to 
meet  them. 

Gontran  said :  "  My  dear  Christiane,  let  me  intro- 
duce to  you  M.  Paul  Bretigny."  Then,  to  his  friend: 
*'  This  is  my  sister,  my  dear  boy." 

She  thought  him  ugly.  He  had  black  hair,  close- 
cropped  and  straight,  big  round  eyes,  with  an  expres- 
sion that  was  almost  hard,  a  head  also  quite  round,  very 
strong,  one  of  those  heads  that  make  you  think  of  can- 
non-balls, Herculean  shoulders,  a  rather  savage  expres- 
sion, heavy  and  brutish.  But  from  his  jacket,  from  his 
linen,  from  his  skin  perhaps,  came  a  very  subtle  per- 
fume, with  which  the  young  woman  was  not  familiar, 
and  she  asked  herself: 

"  I  wonder  what  odor  is  that?  " 
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He  said  to  her :  "  You  arrived  this  morning, 
madame  ?  "     His  voice  was  a  little  hollow. 

She  replied :     "  Yes,  monsieur." 

But  Gontran  saw  the  marquis  and  Andermatt  making 
signals  to  them  to  come  in  quickly  to  breakfast. 

And  Doctor  Honorat  took  leave  of  them,  asking  as 
he  left  whether  they  really  meant  to  go  and  see  the  hill 
blasted. 

Christiane  declared  that  she  would  go ;  and,  leaning 
on  her  brother's  arm,  she  murmured  as  she  dragged  him 
along  towards  the  hotel : 

"  I  am  as  hungry  as  a  wolf.  I  will  be  very  much 
ashamed  to  eat  as  much  as  I  feel  inclined  before  your 

friend." 

« 

II 

THE  breakfast  was  long,  as  the  meals  usually  are 
at  a  table  dTiote.  Christiane,  who  was  not  fa- 
miliar with  all  the  faces  of  those  present, 
chatted  with  her  father  and  her  brother.  Then  she 
went  up  to  her  room  to  take  a  rest  till  the  time  for  blast- 
ing the  hillock. 

She  was  ready  long  before  the  hour  fixed,  and  made 
the  others  start  along  with  her  so  that  they  might  not 
miss  the  explosion.  Just  outside  the  village,  at  the 
opening  of  the  glen,  stood,  as  they  had  heard,  a  high 
knoll,  almost  a  mountain,  which  they  proceeded  to  climb 
under  a  burning  sun,  following  a  little  path  through  the 
vine-trees.  When  they  reached  the  summit  the.  young 
woman  uttered  a  cry  of  astonishment  at  the  sight  of  the 
immense  horizon  displayed  before  her  eyes.  In  front 
of  her  stretched  a  limitless  plain,  which  immediately 
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gave  h«r  soul  the  sensation  of  an  oceaiw  This  pi^in, 
overhung  by  a  veil  of  light  blue  vapor,  extended  as  far 
as  the  most  distant  mountain  ridges,  which  were  scarcely 
Perceptible^  some  fifty  or  sixty  kilometers  away  perhaps. 
And  under  the  transparent  haze  of  delicate  fineness, 
which  floated  above  this  vast  stretch,  could  be  distin- 
guished townsy  villages,  woods,  v^st  yellow  squares  of 
ripe  crops,  vast  green  squares  of  herbage,  factories 
with  long  red  chhnneys  and  blackened  steeples  and 
sharp-pointed  structures,  with  the  solidified  lava  of  dead 
volcanoes. 

"  Turn  round,'-  said  her  brother. 

She  turned  round.  And  behind  she  saw  the  moon- 
tain,  the  huge  mountain  indented  with  craters.  This 
was  the  entrance  to  the  foundation  on  which  Enval 
stood,  a  great  expanse  of  greenness  in  which  one  could 
scarcely  trace  the  hidden  gash  of  the  gorges.  The 
trees  in  a  waving  mass  scaled  the  high  slope  a»  (%r  a6 
the  first  crater,  which  shut  out  the  view  of  tho^e  beyDnd. 
But,  as  they  were  exactly  on  the  line  that  separated  the 
plains  from  the  mountain,  the  latter  stretched  to  the  left 
towards  Clermont-Ferrand,  and^  wandering  away,  un- 
rolled over  the  blue  sky  their  strange  mutilated  top3, 
like  monstrous  blotches  —  extinct  volcanoes,  d^ad  vol- 
canoes. And  yonder  —  over  yonder  —  between  two 
peaks  could  be  seen  another,  higher  stiU,  more  distant 
still,  round  and  majestic,  and  bearing  on  its  highest  pin- 
nacle something,  of  fantastic  shape  resembling  a, ruin. 
This  was  the  Puy  de  Dome,  the  king  of  the  mountains 
of  Auvetgne,  strong  and  unwieldy,  and  wearing  on  its 
head  like  a  crown  placed  thereon  by  the  mightiest  of 
peoples,  the  remains  of  a  Roman  tefliple. 
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Christiane  exclaimed :  "  Oh  1  how  happy  I  will  be 
hercl" 

And  $he  felt  herself  happy  already,  penetrated  by 
that  sense  of  well-being  which  takes  possession  of  the 
flesh  and  the  heart,  makes  ycHi  breathe  with  ease,  ren- 
ders you  sprightly  and  active  when  all  at  once  you  find 
yourself  in  a  spot  which  caresses  your  eyes,  which 
charms  and  cheers  you,  which  seems  to  have  been  await* 
ing  you,  for  which  you  feel  that  you  were  born. 

They  called  out  to  her:     *'  Madame,  madame  1 " 

And,  at  some  distance  away,  she  saw  Doctor  Hon- 
orat  recognizable  by  his  big  hat.  He  rtished  across  to 
them^  and  conducted  the  family  towards  the  opposite 
side  of  the  hiU^  over  a  grassy  slope  beside  a  grove  of 
young  trees,  where  already  some  thirty  persons  were 
waiting,  strangers  and  peasants  mingled  together, 

Beoeatfa  their  feet,  the  steep  hillside  descended  to- 
wards the  Riom  road,  overshadowed  by  willows  that 
sheltered  the  shallow  river;  and  in  the  midst  of  a  vine- 
yard, at  the  edge  of  this  stream,  rose  a  sharp*pointed 
rode  before  which  two  men  on  bended  knees  seemed  to 
be  praying.     This  was  the  hillock* 

The  Oriols^  father  and  son,  were  attaching  the  fuse. 
On  the  road»  a  crowd  of  ctirious  spectators  had  stationed 
themselves^  with  a  line  of  people  lower  down  in  front, 
among  whom  village  brats  were  scampering  about 

Doctor  Honorat  dbose  a  convenient  place  for  Chris- 
tiane  to  sit  down  upon^  and  there  she  seated  herself  with 
a  beating  heart>  as  if  ahe  were  going  to  see  the  entire 
papulation  Mown  up  along  with  the  ro^. 

The  marquis,  Andermatt,  and  Paul  Bretigny  lay 
down,  on  the  grass  at  the  young  wpman's  side^  while 
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Gontran  remained  standing;  He  said,  in  a  bantering 
tone:  *       "^ 

"  My  dear  doctor,  yoa  m^s\  be  much  less  busy  than 
your  brother  practitioners,  wfe^  apparently  have  not  an 
hour  to  spare  to  attend  this^tle  f ete  ?  " 

Honorat  replied  in  a  good-humored  tone : 

"  I  am  not  less  busy;  only  my  patients  occupy  less  of 
my  time.  And  again  I  prefer  to  amuse  my  patients 
rather  than  to  physic  them." 

He  had  a  sly  air  which  greatly  pleased  Gontran. 

Other  persons  arrived,  fellow-guests  at  the  table 
d'hote  —  the  ladies  Paille,  two  widows,  mother  and 
daughter;  the  Monecus,  father  and  daughter;  and  a 
very  small  fat  man,  who  was  puffing  like  a  boiler  that 
had  burst,  M.  Aubry-Pasteur,  an  ex-engineer  of  mines, 
who  had  made  a  fortune  in  Russia. 

The  marquis  and  he  were  on  intimate  terms.  He 
seated  himself  with  much  difficulty  after  some  prepara- 
tory movements,  circumspect  and  cautious,  which  con- 
siderably amused  Christiane.  Gontran  sauntered  away 
from  them,  in  order  to  have  a  look  at  the  other  persons 
whom  curiosity  had  attracted  towards  the  knoll. 

Paul  Bretigny  pointed  out  to  Christiane  Andcrmatt 
the  views  of  which  they  could  catch  glimpses  in  the  dis- 
tance. First  of  all,  Riom  made  tf  red  patch  with  its  row 
of  tiles  along  the  plain;  then  Ennezat,  Maringues, 
Lezoux,  a  heap  of  villages  scarcely  distinguishable, 
which  only  broke  the  wide  expanse  of  verdure  with  a 
somber  indentation  here  and  there,  and,  further  down, 
away  down  below,  at  the  base  of  the  mountains^  he  pre^ 
tended  that  he  could  trace  out  Thiers. 

He  said,  in  an  animated  fashion:     '^  Look,.  look  1 
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Just  in  front  of  my  finger,  exacdy  in  front  of  my  finger. 
For  my  part,  I  can  see  it  quite  distinctly." 

She  could  see  nothing,  but  she  was  not  surprised  at  his 
power  of  vision,  for  he  looked  like;.a  bird  of  prey,  with 
his  round,  fixed  eyes,  which  appeared  to  be  as  powerful 
as  telescopes. 

He  went  on:  "  The  Allier  flows  in  frwit  of  us,  in 
the  middle  of  that  plain,  but  it  is  impos^ble  to  perceive 
it.     It  is  very  far  off,  thirty  kilometers  from  here." 

She  scarcely  took  the  trouble  to  glance  towards  the 
place  which  he  indicated,  for  she  had  riveted  her  eyes 
on  the  hillock  and  given  it  her  entire  attention.  She 
was  saying  to  herself  that  presently  tiiis  enormous  stone 
would  no  longer  exist,  that  it  would  disappear  in  pow- 
der, and  she  felt  herself  seized  with  a  vague  pity  for 
the  stone,  the  pity  which  a  little  girl  would  feel  for  a 
broken  plaything.  It  has  been  there  so  long,  this  stone; 
and  then  it  was  pretty  —  it  had  a  nice  look.  The  two 
men,  who  had  by  this  time  risen  up,  were  heaping  up 
pebbles  at  the  foot  of  it,  and  digging  with  the  rapid 
movements  of  peasants  working  hurriedly. 

The  crowd  gathered  along  the  road,  increasing^  every 
moment,  had  pushed  forward  to  get  a  better  view. 
The  brats  brushed  against  the  two  diggers,  and  kept 
rushing  and  capering  round  them  like  young  animals  in 
a  state  of  delight ;  and  from  the  elevated  point  at  which 
Christiane  was  sitting,  these  people  looked  quite  Small, 
a  crowd  of  insects,  an  ant-hill  in  labor. 

The  buzz  of  voices  ascended,  now  slight,  scarcely  no- 
ticeable, then  more  lively,  a  confused  mixture  of  cries 
and  human  movements,  but  scattered  through  the  air, 
evaporated  already  —  as  it  were,  a  dust  of  sounds. 
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On  tire  knoll  likewise,  the  crowd  was  swelling  in  num- 
bers, incessantly  arriving  from  the  village,  and  covering 
up  the  slope  which  looked  doym  on  the  condemned  rock. 

They  were  distinguished  from  each  other^  they  gath- 
ered  together^  according  to  their  hptels,  their  classes, 
their  castes.  The  most  clamorous  portion  of  the  as- 
semblage waa  that  of  the  actors  and  musicians,  presided 
over^  generaled  by  the  conductor,  Petrus  Martel  of  the 
Odeon,  whoi  under  the  (circumfitanciea,  had  giveil  Up  hijl 
£etocious  game  of  billiards. 

With  4  panama  flappir^  over  his  forehead,  ^  bUck 
alpaca  jacket  covering  hi$  shoulders  and  allowing  his 
big  white  belly  to  protrude  in  a  semiKiircle,  for  he  con* 
stdered  a  waistcoat  useless  in  tht  open  country,  the  actor, 
with  hia  thick  mQuatache  assumed  the  airs  of  a  commao- 
derrin-chief,  i^d  pointed  out,  explained,  and  criticized, 
nU  the  mOvefnents  of  tfafe  two  Oriols^  His  subordinates, 
the  comedian  L&pahne,  thie  young  premier  Petitnivelle, 
aiad  the  musicians,  the  maestro  Saint  Landri,  the  pian* 
ist  Javel,  the  huge  flutist  Noirot,  the  double-bass  Ni- 
cordi,  gathered  round  him  to  listen.  In  front  of  them 
w^re  seated. three  women,  sheltered  by  three  parasols,  a 
yfiiiHj  a  red,  and  a  blue,  .which,  lindex  the  sun  of  two 
o^clock,  formed  a  strangp  and  dazzling  Frendi  flag. 
These  were  Ma-d^moiseUe  Odelin,  the  young  actress, 
her  mother^ —  a  another  that  she  had  hired  out,  as  Gon- 
tr^n  put  it -~  and  the  female  attendant  of  the  coffee- 
room,  three  ladies  who  were  habitual  companions. 
The  [arrangement  of  these  three  parasols  so  as  to  suit 
the  national  colors,  was  an  invention  of  Petrus  Martel, 
who,  having  noticed  at  the  epntniencement  of  the  season, 
the  blue  and  the  white  in  thf  ha^ds  of  t^  ladies  Odelin, 
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had  made  a  present  of  the  r^d  to  the  coffee-room  at- 
tendant. 

Quite  close  to  them^  another  group  excited  interest 
and  observation,  that  of  the  chefs  and  sculUon3  of  the 
hotels,  to  the  number  t^f  eighty  far  ther^  waa  a  war  of 
rivalry  between  the  kitchen-^folk^*  lyho  had  attire^  them- 
selves in  linen  jacketo  t0  make  an  impression  on  the  by- 
atanders,  extending  even  to  the  Kullery^maids.  Stand- 
ing all  in  a  group  they  let  the  crude  li^of  day  fall  on 
their  flat  white  qapsy  preiaw^ing,  at  the  same  time;  the 
appearance  of  fantastic  stafi-officera  of  Jiancers  and  a 
deputation  of  cooks. 

The  marquis  asked  Doctor  Honorat  j  "  Where  do 
all  these  people  come  from  ?  I  n«ver  would  have  im- 
agined Enval  was  so  thickly  populated!  " 

"  Oh  I  they  come  from  all  parts,  from  Chatel-Guyon} 
from  Tournolsl,  frx?m  La  Roche-Pradiere,  from  Saint- 
Hippolyte.  For  thi^  affair  has  b^en  talked  of  a  long 
time  in  th«  country,  and  then  Pere  Oriol  is  a  celebrity, 
an  important  personage  on  account  of  hfs  influence  and 
his  wealth,  besides  a  truf  Auvergnat,  remaining  still  a 
peasant,  working  himself,  hoarding,  piling  up  gold  on 
gold,  intelUgenti  fuU  of  idea€  and  plans  for  his  chil- 
dren's future/* 

Gontran  came»  back  e?ccited,  his  eyes  sparkling. 

He-saidf  in  a  low  toae:  "  Paul,  Paul,  pray  come 
along  with  me;  I'm  going  to  ^how  you  two  pretty  girls; 
yes,  indeed,  mce  girls,  you  know  I  " 

The  othei^  raised  his  headf:and  replied:  "  My  dear 
fellow*  I'nrin  very  good  quarters  here ;  I'll  not  budge." 

"  You're  wrong*  Jhey  ar.e  fehanjRingl '?  Then,  in 
a  louder  too^ :    ^'  But  Uie  doctor  ia  going  to  tpU  me  who 
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they  are.  Two  little  girls  of  eighteen  or  nineteen,  sort 
of  rustic  ladies,  oddly  dressed,  with  black  silk  dresses 
that  have  close-fitting  sleeves,  some  kind  of  uniform 
dresses,  convent  gowns  —  two  brunettes  - — " 

Doctor  Honorat  interrupted  him :  "  That's  enough. 
They  are  Pere  Oriol's  daughtetis,  two  pretty  young  girls 
indeed,  educated  at  the  Benedictine  Convent  at  Cler- 
mont, and  sure  to  make  very  good  matches.  They  are 
two  types,  but.  simply  types  of  our  race,  of  the  fine  race 
of  women  of  Auvergne,  marquis.  I  will  show  you 
these  two  little  lasses  — " 

Gontran  here  slyly  interposed :  **  You  are  the  med- 
ical adviser  of  the  Oriol  family,  doctor?  " 

The  other  appreciated  this  sly  question,  and  simply 
responded  with  a  "  By  jove,  I  am !  "  uttered  in  a  tone 
of  the  utmost  good-humor. 

The  young  man  went  on :  "  How  did  you  come  to 
win  the  confidence  of  this  rich  patient  ?  " 

"  By  ordering  him  to  drink  a  great  deal  of  good 
wine."  And  he  told  a  number  of  anecdotes  about  the 
Oriols.  Moreover,  he  was  distantly  related  to  them, 
and  had  known  them  for  a  considerable  time.  The  old 
fellow;  the  father,  quite  an  original,  was  very  proud  of 
his  wine;  and  above  all  he  had  one  vine-garden,  the 
produce  of  which  was  reserved  for  the  use  of  the  family, 
solely  for  the  family  and  their  guests.  '  In  certain  years 
they  happened  to  empty  the  caskd  filled  with  the  growth 
of  this  aristocratic  vineyard,  but  in  other  years  they 
scarcely  succeeded  in  doing  so.  About  the  month  of 
May  or  June,  when  the  father  saw  that  it  would  be  hard 
to  drink  all  that  was  still  left,  he  would  proceed  to  en- 
courage his  big  son,  Colosse,  and  would  repeat: 
Come  on,  son,  we  must  finish  it."     Then  they  would 
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go  on  pouring  down  their  throats  pints  of  fed  wine  from 
morning  till  night.  Twenty  times,  during  every  meal, 
the  old  chap  would  say  in  a  grave  tone,  while  he  bent  the 
jug  over  his  son's  glass:  "  We  must  finish  it."  And, 
as  all  this  liquor  with  its  mixt;ure  of  alcohol  heated  his 
blood  and  prevented  him  from  sleeping,  he  would  rise  up 
in  the  middle  of  the  night,  draw  on  his  breeches,  light 
a  lantern,  wake  up  "  Coloche,"  and  ofi  they  would  go 
to  the  cellar,  after  snatching  a  crust  of  bread  each  out 
of  the  cupboard,  in  order  to  steep  it  in  their  glasses, 
filled  up  again  and  again  out  of  the  same  cask.  Then, 
when  they  had  swallowed  so  much  wine  that  they  could 
feel  it  rolling  about  in  their  stomachs,  the  father  would 
tap  the  resounding  wood  of  the  cask  to  find  out  whether 
the  level  of  the  liquor  had  gone  down. 

The  marquis  asked:  "Are  these  the  same  people 
that  are  working  at  the  hillock?  " 

"  Yes,  yes,  exactly." 

Just  at  that  moment,  the  two  men  hurried  off  with 
giant  strides  from  the  rock  charged  with  powder,  and 
all  the  crowd  that  surrounded  them  down  below  began 
to  run  away  like  a  retreating  army.  They  fled  in  the 
direction  of  Riom  and  Enval,  leaving  behind  them  all 
by  itself  the  huge  rock  on  the  top  of  the  hillock  covered 
with  thin  grass  and  pebbles,  for  it  divided  the  vineyard 
into  two  sections,  and  its  immediate  surroundings  had 
not  been  grubbed  up  yet. 

The  crowd  assembled  on  the  slope  above,  now  as 
dense  as  that  below,  waited  in  trembling  expectancy; 
and  the  loud  voice  of  Petrus  Martel  exclaimed : 

"  Attention  1  the  fuse  is  lit  I  " 

Christiane  shivered  at  the  thought  of  what  was. about 
to  happen,  but  the  doctor  murmured  behind  her  back : 
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"  Hoi  if  they  left  there  all  the  fuse  I  saw  them  buy- 
ing, we'll  have  ten  minutes  of  it!  *' 

All  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  stone,  and  suddenly  a  dog, 
a  little  black  dog,  a  kind  of  pug,  was  seen  approaching 
it.  He  ran  round  it,  began  smelling,  and,  no  doubt, 
discovered  a  suspicious  odor,  for  he  commenced  yelping 
as  loudly  as  ever  he  could,  his  paws  stiff,  the  hair  on  his 
back  standing  on  end,  his  tail  sticking  out,  and  his  ears 
erect. 

A  burst  of  laughter  came  from  the  spectators,  a  cruel 
burst  of  laughter;  people  expressed  a  hope  that  he  would 
not  keep  riveted  to  the  spot  up  to  the  time  of  the  blast. 
Then  voices  called  out  to  hini  to  make  him  come  back; 
some  men  whistled  at  him;  they  tried  to  hit  him  with 
stones  to  prevent  him  from  going  on  the  whole  way. 
But  the  pug  did  not  budge  an  inch,  and  kept  barking 
furiously  at  the  rock. 

Christiane  began  to  tremble.  A  horrible  fear  of  see- 
ing the  animal  disembowled  took  possession  of  her;  all 
her  enjoyment  was  at  an  end.  She  cried  repeatedly, 
with  nerves  unstrung,  stammering,  vibrating  all  over 
with  anguish : 

"  Oh  1  good  heavens  1  Oh !  good  heavens  1  he  will 
be  killed.  I  don^t  want  to  look  at  it  I  I  don't  want  to 
look  at  it.     1  will  not  wait  to  see  it!     Come  away  I  '* 

Paul  Bretigny,  who  had  been  sitting  by  her  side,  rose 
up,  and  without  saying  one  word,  he  began  to  descend 
towards  the  hillock  with  all  the  speed  of  which  his  long 
legs  were  capable. 

Cries  of  terror  escaped  from  many  lips,  a  panic  agi- 
tated the  crowd ;  and  the  pug,  seeing  this  big  man  com- 
ing towards  him,  took  refuge  behind  the  rock.  Paul 
ursued  him;  the  dog  ran  off  to  the  other  side;  and,  for 
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a  minute  or  two,  they  kept  rushing  round  the  stone, 
now  to  right,  now  to  left,  as  if  they  were  playing  a  game 
of  hide  and  seek.  Seeing  at  last  that  he  could  not 
overtake  the  animal,  the  young  man  proceeded  to  re* 
ascend  the  slope,  and  the  dog,  seized  once  more  with 
fury,  renewed  his  barking. 

Vocifei*ations  of  anger  greeted  the  return  of  the  im- 
prudent youth,  who  was  quite  out  of  breath,  for  peo« 
pie  do  not  forgive  those  who  excite  terror  in  their 
breasts.  Christiane  was  suffocating  with  emotion,  her 
two  hands  pressed  against  her  palpitating  heart.  She 
had  lost  her  head  so  completely  that  she  asked : 

"  At  least  you  are  not  hurt  ?  "  while  Gontran  cried 
angrily : 

''  He  is  mad,  that  idiot;  he  never  does  anything  but 
tomfooleries  of  this  kind  I  never  met  a  greater  don* 
key  I" 

But  the  soil  was  now  shaking;  it  rose  up.  A  formid* 
able  detonation  made  the  entire  country  all  around  vi- 
brate, and  for  a  full  minute  thundered  over  the  moun- 
tain while  all  the  echoes  repeated  it,  like  so  many  can- 
non-shots. 

Christiane  saw  nothing  but  a  shower  of  stones  falling 
down  and  a  high  column  of  light  clay  sinking  in  a  heap. 
And  immediately  afterwards  the  crowd  from  above 
rushed  down  like  a  wave,  uttering  wild  shouts.  The 
battalion  of  kitchen  drudges  came  jumping  down  in  the 
direction  of  the  knoll,  leaving  behind  them  the  regi- 
ment of  theatrical  performers,  who  descended  more 
slowly,  with  Petrus  Martel  at  their  head.  The  three 
parasols  forming  a  tricolor  were  near  being  carried 
away  in  this  descent. 

And  all  ran,  men,  women,  peasants,  and  villagers. 
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They  could  be  seen  falling,  getting  up  again,  starting 
on  afresh,  while  in  long  procession  the  two  streams  of 
people,  which  had  till  now  been  kept  back  by  fear,  rolled 
along  so  as  to  knock  against  one  another  and  get  mixed 
up  on  the  very  spot  where  the  explosion  had  taken 
place. 

**  Let  us  wait  a  while,"  said  the  marquis,  "  till  all  this 
curiosity  is  satisfied,  so  that  we  may  go  and  look  in  our 
turn." 

The  engineer,  M.  Aubry-Pasteur,  who  had  just  risen 
up  with  very  great  difficulty,  replied: 

**  For  my  part,  I  am  going  back  to  the  village  by  the 
footpaths.     There  is  nothing  further  to  keep  me  here." 

He  shook  hands,  bowed,  and  went  away. 

Doctor  Honorat  had  disappeared.  They  talked 
about  him.     The  marquis  said  to  his  son: 

"  You  have  only  known  him  three  days,  and  all  the 
time  you  have  been  laughing  at  him.  You  will  end  By 
offending  him." 

But  Gontran  shrugged  his  shoulders :  '^  Oh  I  he's  a 
wise  man,  a  good  skeptic,  that  doctor.  I  tell  you  in 
reply  that  he  will  not  bother  himself.  When  we  arc 
both  alone  together,  he  laughs  at  all  the  world  and  at 
everything,  commencing  with  his  patients  and  his  wa- 
ters. I  will  give  you  a  bath  of  honor  if  you  ever  see  him 
annoyed  by  my  nonsense." 

Meanwhile,  there  was  considerable  agitation  further 
down  around  the  site  of  the  vanished  hillock.  The 
crowd,  enormous,  swelling,  rising  up  and  sinking  down 
like  billows,  broke  out  into  exclamations,  manifestly 
swayed  by  some  emotion,  some  astonishing  occurrence 
which  nobody  had  foreseen.  Andermatt,  ever  eager 
nd  inquisitive,  was  repeating: 
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**  What  is  the  matter  with  them  now  ?  What  can 
be  the  matter  with  them?  " 

Gontran  announced  that  he  was  going  to  find  out,  and 
off  he  rushed;  while  Christiane,  who  had  now  sunk  into 
a  state  of  indifference,  was  reflecting  that,  if  the  ignit- 
ing substance  had  been  only  a  little  shorter^  it  would 
have  been  sufficient  to  have  caused  the  death  of  their 
foolish  companion  and  led  to  his  being  mutilated  by  the 
blasting  of  the  rock,  and  all  because  she  was  afraid  of  a 
dog  losing  its  life.  She  could  not  help  thinking  that  he 
must,  indeed,  be  very  violent  and  passionate  —  this  man 
—  to  expose  himself  to  such  a  risk  in  this  way  without 
any  good  reason  for  it  -^  simply  owing  to  the  fact  that 
a  woman  who  was  a  stranger  to  him  had  given  expres- 
sion to  a  desire. 

People  could  be  observed  running  along  the  road  to-' 
wards  the  village.  The  marquis  now  asked,  in  his  turn : 
"  What  is  the  matter  with  them?  "  And  Andermatt, 
unable  to  stand  it  any  longer,  began  to  run  down  the 
side  of  the  hill. 

Gontran,  from  below,  made  a  sign  to  him  to  come  on. 

Paul  Bretigny  asked:  "Will  you  take  my  arm, 
madame  ?  " 

She  took  his  arm,  which  seemed  to  her  as  immovable 
as  iron,  and,  as  her  feet  glided  along  the  warm  grass, 
she  leaned  on  it  as  she  would  have  leaned  on  a  baluster 
with  a  sense  of  absolute  security. 

Gontran,  who  had  just  come  back  after  making  in- 
quiries, exclaimed:  "It  is  a  spring.  The  explosion 
has  made  a  spring  gush  out  I  " 

And  they  fell  in  with  the  crowd.  Then,  the  two 
young  men,  Paul  and  Gontran,  moving  on  in  front, 
scattered  the  spectators  by  jostling  against  them,  and 
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without  paying  any  heed  to  their  gnintings,  opened  a 
way  for  Christiane  and  her  father. 

They  walked  through  a  chaos  of  sharp  stones,  broken 
and  blackened  with  powder;  and  they  arrived  in  front 
of  a  hole  full  of  muddy  water  which  bubbled  up  and 
then  flowed  away  towards  the  river  over  the  feet  of  the 
bystanders.  Andermatt  was  there  already,  having  ef- 
fected a  passage  through  the  multitude  by  insinuating 
ways  peculiar  to  himself,  as  Gontran  used  to  say,  and  he 
was  watching  with  rapt  attention  the  water  escaping 
through  the  broken  soil. 

Doctor  Honorat,  facing  him  at  the  opposite  side  of 
the  hole,  was  observing  him  with  an  air  of  mingled  sur- 
prise and  boredom. 

Andermatt  said  to  him :  "  It  might  be  desirable  to 
taste  it;  it  is  perhaps  a  mineral  spring." 

The  physician  returned:  "  No  doubt,  it  is  mineral. 
There  are  any  number  of  mineral  waters  here.  There 
will  soon  be  more  springs  than  invalids." 

The  other  in  reply  said:  "But  it  is  necessary  to 
taste  it." 

The  physician  displayed  little  or  no  interest  in  the 
matter:  "  It  is  necessary  at  least  to  wait  till  we  see 
whether  it  is  clear." 

And  everyone  wanted  to  see.  Those  in  the  second 
row  pushed  those  in  front  almost  into  the  muddy  water. 
A  child  fell  in,  and  caused  a  laugh. 

The  Oriols,  father  and  son,  were  there,  contemplating 
gravely  this  unexpected  phenomenon,  and  not  knowing 
yet  what  they  ought  to  think  about  it.  The  father  was 
a  spare  man,  with  a  long  thin  frame,  and  a  bony  head  — 
the  hardhead  of  a  beardless  peasant;  and  the  son,  taller 
again,  a  giant,  thin  also,  and  wearing  a  mustache,  had 
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the  look  at  the  same  time  of  d  trooper  and  a  vine* 
dresser. 

The  bubbh'ngs  of  the  water  appeared  tq  increase,  its 
volume  to  grow  larger,  and  it  wa»  beginning  to  get 
clearer. 

A  movement  took  place  among  the  people,  and  Doc- 
tor Latonne  appeared  with  a  glass  in  his  hand.  He  per*- 
spired,  panted,  and  stood  quit^  stupefied  at  the  sight  of 
his  brother-physician,  Doctor  Honorat,  with  one  foot 
planted  at  the  side  of  the  ne^ly-discovered  spring,  like 
a  general  who  has  been  the  first  to  enter  a  fortress. 

He  asked,  breathlessly:     "  Have  you  tasted  it?  " 

"  No,  I  am  waiting  to  see  whether  'tis  clear." 

Then  Doctor  Latonne  thrust  his  glass  into  it,  and 
drank  with  that  solemnity  of  visage  which  experts  as- 
sume when  tasting  wines.  After  that,  he  exclaimed: 
"  Excellent  1  "  which  in  no  way  compromised  him,  and 
extending  the  glass  towards  his  rival:  **  Do  you  wish 
to  taste  it?" 

But  Doctor  Honorat,  decidedly,  had  no  love  for  min- 
eral waters  for  he  pmilingly  replied : 

"  Many  thanks  1  'Tis  quite  sufficient  that  you  have 
appreciated  it.     I  know  the  taste  of  them." 

He  did  know  the  taste  of  them  all,  and  he  appreci- 
ated it,  too,  though  in  quite  a  different  fashion.  Then, 
turning  towards  Pere  Oriol : 

"  'Tisn't  as  good  as  your  excellent  vine-growth." 

The  old  man  was  flattered.  Christiane  had  seen 
enough,  and  wanted  to  go  away.  Her  brother  and 
Paul  once  more  forced  a  path  for  her  through  the  popu- 
lace. She  followed  them,  leaning  on  her  father's  arm. 
Suddenly  she  slipped  and  was  near  falling,  and  glancing 
down  at  her  feet,  she  saw  that  she  had  stepped  on  a 
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piece  of  bleeding  flesh,  covered  with  black  hairs  and 
sticky  with  mud.  It  was  a  portion  of  the  pug-dog,  who 
had  been  mangled  by  the  explosion  and  trampled  un- 
derfoot by  the  crowd. 

She  felt  a  choking  sensation,  and  was  so  much  moved 
that  she  could  not  restrain  her  tears.  And  she  mur- 
mured, as  she  dried  her  eyes  with  her  handkerchief: 
"  Poor  little  animal  I  poor  little  animal  1  " 

She  wanted  to  know  nothing  more  about  it.  She 
wished  to  go  back,  to  shut  herself  up  in  her  room. 
That  day,  which  had  begun  so  pleasantly,  had  ended 
sadly  for  her.  Was  it  an  omen  ?  Her  heart,  shrivel- 
ing up,  beat  with  violent  palpitations. 

They  were  now  alone  on  the  road,  and  in  front  of 
them  they  saw  a  tall  hat  and  the  two  skirts  of  a  frock- 
coat  flapping  like  blag  wings.  It  was  Doctor  Bonne- 
fiUe,  who  had  been  the  last  to  hear  the  news,  and  who 
was  now  rushing  to  the  spot,  glass  in  hand,  like  Doctor 
Latonne. 

When  he  recognized  the  marquis,  he  drew  up. 

"  What  is  this  I  hear,  marquis?  They  tell  me  it  is  a 
spring  —  a  mineral  spring  ?  " 

"  Yes,  my  dear  doctor." 

"Abundant?" 

"  Why,  yes." 

"  Is  it  true  that  —  that  they  are  there?  " 

Gontran  replied  with  an  air  of  gravity :  "  Why,  yes, 
certainly;  Doctor  Latonne  has  even  made  the  analysis 
already." 

Then  Doctor  Bonnefille  began  to  run,  while  Chris- 
tiane,  a  little  tickled  and  enlivened  by  his  face,  said : 

"  Well,  no,  I  am  not  going  back  yet  to  the  hotel. 
Let  us  go  and  sit  down  in  the  park." 
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Andermatt  had  remained  at  the  site  of  the  knoll, 
watching  the  flowing  of  the  water. 


Ill 

THE  table  d'hote  was  noisy  that  evening  at  the 
Splendid  Hotel.  The  blasting  of  the  hillock 
and  the  discovery  of  the  new  spring  gave  a 
brisk  impetus  to  conversation.  The  diners  were  not 
numerous,  however  —  a  score  all  told  —  people  usually 
taciturn  and  quiet,  patients  who,  after  having  vainly 
tried  all  the  well-known  waters,  had  now  turned  to  the 
new  stations.  At  the  end  of  the  table  occupied  by  the 
Ravenels  and  the  Andermatts,  were,  first,  the  Monecus, 
a  little  man  with  white  hair  and  face  and  his  daughter, 
a  very  pale  big  girl,  who  sometimes  rose  up  and  went 
out  in  the  middle  of  a  meal,  leaving  her  plate  half  full, 
fat  M.  Aubry-Pasteur,  the  ex-engineer,  the  Chaufours, 
a  family  in  black,  which  might  be  met  every  day  in  the 
walks  of  the  park  behind  a  little  vehicle  which  carried 
their  deformed  child,  and  the  ladies  Faille,  mother  and 
daughter,  both  of  them  widows,  big  and  strong,  strong 
everywhere,  before  and  behind:  "You  may  easily 
see,"  said  Gontran,  "  that  they  ate  up  their  husbands; 
that's  how  their  stomachs  got  affected."  It  was,  in- 
deed, for  a  stomach  affection  that  they  had  come  to  the 
staticm. 

Further  on^  a  man  of  extremely  red  complexion, 
brick-colored,  M.  Riquier,  whose  digestion  was  also 
very  indifferent,  and  then  other  persons  with  bad  com- 
plexions, travelers  of  that  mute  class  whose  custom  it  is 
to  enter  the  dining-ropms  .of  hotels  with  slow  steps,  the 
wife  In  front,  the  husband  behind,  to  bow  as  soon  as 
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they  have  passed  the  door,  and  then  to  take  their  seats 
with  a  timid  and  modest  air. 

All  the  other  end  of  the  table  was  empty,  although 
the  plates  and  the  covers  were  laid  there  for  the  guests 
of  the  future. 

Andermatt  talked  m  an  animated  fashion.  He  had 
spent  the  afternoon  chatting  with  Doctor  Latonne,  giv- 
ing vent  in  a  flood  of  words  to  vast  schemes  with  refer- 
ence to  Enval.  The  doctor  had  enumerated  to  him, 
with  burning  conviction,  the  wonderful  qualities  of  his 
water,  far  superior  to  those  of  Chatel-Guyon,  whose 
reputation  nevertheless  had  been  definitely  established 
for  the  last  ten  years.  Then,  at  the  right,  they  had 
that  hole  of  a  place,  Royat,  at  the  height  of  success,  and 
at  the  left,  that  other  hole,  Chatel-Guyon,  which  had 
lately  been  set  afloat.  What  could  they  not  do  with 
Enval,  if  they  knew  how  to  set  about  it  properly? 

He  said,  addressing  the  engineer :  *' Yes,  monsieur, 
there's  where  it  all  is,  to  know  the  way  to  set  about  it. 
It  is  all  a  matter  of  skill,  of  tact,  of  opportunism,  and 
of  audacity.  In  order  to  establish  a  spa,  it  is  necessary 
to  know  how  to  launch  it,  nothing  more,  and  in  order  to 
laundh  it,  it  is  necessary  to  interest  the  great  medical 
body  of  Paris  in  the  matter.  I,  monsieur,  always  suc- 
ceed in  what  I  undertake,  because  I  always  seek  th^e  prac- 
tical method,  the  only  one  that  should  determirie  suc- 
cess in  every  particular  case  with  which  I  occupy  my- 
self; and,  as  long  as  I  have  not  discovered  it,  Ido  noth- 
ing —  I  wait.  It  is  not  enough  to  have  the  water,  it 
is  necessary  to  get  people  to  drink  it;  and  to  get  people 
to  drink  it,  it  is  not  enough  to  get  it  cried  up  as  un- 
rivaled in  the  newspapers  and  elsewhere ;  it  is  necessary 

know  how  to  get  this  discreetly  said  by  the  oiily  men 
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who  have  influence  on  the  public  that  will  drink  it,  on 
the  invalids  whom  we  require,  on  the  peculiarly  credu- 
lous public  that  pays  for  drugs  —  in  short,  by  the  phy- 
sicians. You  can  only  address  a  Court  of  Justice 
through  the  mouths  of  advocates ;  it  will  only  hear  them, 
and  understands  only  them«  So  you  can  only  address 
the  patient  through  the  doctors  —  he  listens  only  to 
them." 

The  marquis,  who  greatly  admired  the  practical  con^ 
mon  sense  of  his  son-in-law,  exclaimed: 

"  Ah  I  how  true  this  isl  You,  apart  from  this,  my 
dear  boy,  are  unique  for  giving  the  right  touch." 

Andermatt,  who  was  excited,  went  on:  *'  There  is  a 
fortune  to  be  made  here.  The  country  is  admirable, 
the  climate  excellent.  One  tlung  alone  disturbs  my 
mind  —  would  we  have  water  enough  for  a  large  estab- 
lishment? for  things  that  are  only  half  done  always  mis^ 
carry.  We  would  require  a  very  large  establishment, 
and  consequently  a  great  deal  of  water,  enough  of  water 
to  supply  two  hundred  baths  at  the  sanle  time,  with  a 
rapid  and  continuous  current;  and  the  new  spring  added 
to  the  old  one,  would  not  supply  fifty,  whatever  Doctor 
Latonne  may  say  about  it  —  " 

M.  Aubry-Pasteur  interrupted  him.  "  Ohl  as  for 
water,  I  will  give  you  as  muc-fa  as  you  want 'of  it." 

Andermatt  was  stupefied.     **  You  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I.  That  astonishes  you.  Let  me  explain  my- 
self. Last  year,  I  was  here  about  the  same  time  as  this 
year,  for  I  really  find  myself  improved  by  the  Enval 
baths.  Now  one  morning,  I  lay  asleep  in  my  own  room, 
when  a  stout  gentleman  arrived.  He  was  the  pt^esident 
of  the  governing  body  of  the  establishment.  He  was  in 
a  state  of  great  agitation,  and  the  cause  of  it  was  this : 
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The  Bonnefille  spring  had  lowered  so  much  that  there 
were  some  apprehensions  lest  it  might  entirely  disap* 
pear.  Knowing  that  I  was  a  mining  engineer,  he  had 
come  to  ask  me  if  I  could  not  find  a  means  of  saving 
the  establishment.  I  accordingly  set  about  studying 
the  geological  system  of  the  country*  You  know  that 
in  each  comer  of  the  soil  the  original  disturbances  have 
led  to  different  changes  and  different  conditions  in  the 
surface  of  the  ground.  The  question,  therefore,  was 
to  discover  how  the  mineral  water  came,  by  what  fis- 
sures, and  what  were  the  direction,  the  origin,  and  the 
nature  of  these  fissures.  I  first  inspected  the  establish- 
ment with  great  care,  and,  noticing  in  a  comer  an  old 
disused  pipe  of  a  bath,  I  observed  that  it  was  already 
almost  stopped  up  with  limestone.  Now  the  water  by 
depositing  the  salts  which  it  contained  on  the  coatings 
of  the  ducts,  had  rapidly  led  to  an  obstruction  of  the 
passage.  It  should  inevitably  happen  likewise  in  the 
natural  passages  in  the  soil,  this  soil  being  granitic. 
So  it  was  that  the  Bonnefille  spring  had  stopped  up. 
Nothing  more.  It  was  necessary  to  get  at  it  again  far- 
ther on.  Most  people  would  have  searched  above  its 
original  point  of  egress.  As  for  me,  after  a  month  of 
study,  observation,  and  reasoning,  I  sought  for  and 
found  it  fifty  meters  lower  down.  And  this  was  the 
explanation  of  the  matter:  I  told  you  before  that  it 
was  first  necessary  to  determine  the  origin,  nature,  and 
direction  of  the  fissures  in  th6  granite  which  enabled 
the  water  to  spring  forth.  It  was  easy  for  me  to  satisfy 
myself  that  these  fissures  ran  from  the  plain  towards  the 
mountain  and  not  from  the  mountain  towards  the  plain, 
inclined  like  a  roof  In  consequence  undoubtedly  of  a 
depression  of  this  plain  which  in  breaking  up  had  car- 
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ried  along  with  it  the  primitive  buttresses  of  the  moun* 
tains.  Accordingly,  the  water,  in  place  of  descending, 
rose  up  again  between  the  dififerent  interstices  of  the 
granitic  layers.  And  I  then  discovered  the  cause  of 
this  unexpected  phenomenon.  Formerly  the  Limagne, 
that  vast  expanse  of  sandy  and  argillaceous  soil,  of 
which  you  can  scarcely  see  the  limits,  was  on  a  level 
with  the  first  tableland  of  the  mountains;  but,  owing 
to  the  geological  character  of  the  lower  portions  of  it, 
it  subsided,  so  as  to  tear  away  the  edge  of  the  moun- 
tain, as  I  explained  to  you  a  moment  ago.  Now  this 
immense  sinking  produced,  at  the  point  of  separating 
the  earth  and  the  granite,  an  immense  barrier  of  clay 
of  great  depth  and  impenetrable  by  liquids.  And  this 
is  what  happens :  The  mineral  water  comes  from  the 
beds  of  old  volcanoes.  That,  which  comes  from  the 
greatest  distance  gets  cooled  on  its  way,  and  rises  up 
perfectly  cold  like  ordinary  springs;  that  which  comes 
from  the  volcanic  beds  that  are  nearer  gushes  up  still 
warm,  at  varying  degrees  of  heat,  according  to  the 
distance  of  the  subterranean  fire.  But  here  is  the  course 
it  pursues.  It  descends  from  some,  unknown  depths, 
up  to  the  moment  when  it  meets  the  clay  barrier  of  the 
Limagne.  Not  being  able  to  pass  through  it,  and 
pushed  on  by  enormous  pressure,  it  seeks  a  vent.  Find- 
ing, then,  the  inclined  gaps  of  granite,  it  gets  in  there, 
and  reascends  up  to  the  point  at  which  they  reach  the 
level  of  the  soil.  Then,  resuming  its  original  direc- 
tion, it  again  proceeds  to  flow  towards  t;he  plain  along 
the  ordinary  bed  of  the  streams.  I  may  add. that  we 
do  not  sec  the  hundreth  part  of  )the  mineral  waters  of 
these  glens.  We  can  only  discover  those  whoje  point 
of  egress  is  open.     As  for  the  others,  arriving  as  they 
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do  at  the  side  of  the  fissures  in  the  granite  under  a 
thick  layer  of  vegetable  and  cultivated  soil,  they  are 
lost  in  the  earth,  which  absorbs  them.  Whence  I  draw 
the  conclusion,  first,  that,  to  have  the  water,  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  search  by  following  the  inclination  and  the  di- 
rection of  the  superimposed  strips  of  granite ;  secondly, 
that  in  order  to  preserve  it,  it  is  enough  to  prevent  the 
fissures  from  being  stopped  up  by  calcareous  deposits, 
that  is  to  say,  to  maintain  carefully  the  little  artificial 
wells  by  digging;  thirdly,  that  in  oVder  to  obtain  the 
adjoining  spring  it  is  necessary  to  get  at  it  by  means  of 
a  practical  sounding  as  far  the  same  fissure  of  granite 
below,  and  not  above,  it  being  well  understood  that 
you  must  place  yourself  at  the  side  of  the  barrier  of 
clay  which  forces  the  waters  to  reascend.  From  this 
point  of  view,  the  spring  discovered  to-day  is  admirably 
situated  only  some  meters  away  from  this  barrier.  If 
you  want  to  set  up  a  new  establishment,  it  is  here  you 
should  erect  it." 

When  he  ceased  speaking,  there  was  an  interval  of 
silence. 

Andermatt,  ravished,  said  merely:  "That's*  it! 
When  you  sec  the  curtain  drawn,  the  entire  mystery  van- 
ishes. You  are  a  most  valuable  man,  M.  Aubry-Pas- 
teur.'' 

Besides  him,  the  marquis  and  Paul  Bretigny  alone  had 
understood  what  he  was  talking  about.  Gontran  had 
not  heard  a  single  word.  The  others,  with  their  ears 
and  mouths  open,  while  the  engineer  was,  talking,  were 
simply  stupefied  with  amazement.  The  ladies  Paille 
especially,  being,  very  religrous  'women,  tisked  them- 
selves if  this  explanation' of  a  phenomenon  ordained  by 
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God  and  accomplished  by  mysterious  means  had  not  in 
It  something  profane.  The  mother  thought  she  ought 
to  say :  "  Providence  is  very  wonderful."  The  ladies 
seated  at  the  center  of  the  table  conveyed  their  approval 
by  nods  of  the  head,  disturbed  also  by  listening  to  these 
unintelligible  remarks. 

M.  Riquier,  the  brick-colored  man,  observed: 
"  They  may  well  come  from  volcanoes  or  from  the 
moon,  these  Enval  waters— < here  have  I  been  taking 
them  ten  days,  and  as  yet  I  experience  no  effect  from 
theml" 

M.  and  Madame  Chaufour  protested  in  the  name  of 
their  child,  who  was  beginning  to  move  the  right  leg,  a 
thing  that  had  not  happened  during  the  six  years  they 
had  been  nursing  him. 

Riquier  replied :  "  That  proves,  by  jove,  that  we 
have  not  the  same  ailment;  it  doesn't  prove  that  the 
Enval  water  cures  affections  of  the  stomach." 

He  seemed  in  a  rage,  exasperated  by  this  fresh  use^ 
less  experiment. 

But  M.  Monecu  also  spoke  in  the  name  of  hfs  daugh* 
ter,  declaring  that  for  the  last  eight  days  she  was  be- 
ginning to  be  able  to  retain  food  ^^ithout  being  obliged 
to  go  out  at  every  meal."  And  his  big  daughter 
blushed,  with  her  nose  in  her  plate. 

The  ladies  Paille  likewise  thought  they  had  improved. 

Then  Riquier  was  vexed,  and  abruptly  turning  to- 
wards the  two  women : 

"  Your  stomachs  are  affected,  mcsdames." 

They  replied  together :  *^  Why,  yes,  monsieur.  We 
can  digest  nothing." 

He   nearly   leaped  out  of  his   chair,   stammering: 
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*' You  —  you  I  Why,  'tis  enough  to  look  at  you. 
Your  stomachs  are  affected,  mesdames.  That  is  to  say, 
you  eat  too  much." 

Madame  PaiUe,  the  mother,  became  very  angry,  and 
she  retorted :  **  As  for  you,  monsieur,  there  is  no  doubt 
about  it,  you  exhibit  certainly  the  appearance  of  persons 
whose  stomachs  are  destroyed.  It  has  been  well  said 
that  good  stomachs  make  nice  men." 

A  very  thin  old  lady,  whose  name  was  not  known,  said 
authoritatively:  "  I  am  sure  everyone  would  find  the 
waters  of  Enval  better  if  the  hotel  chef  would  only  bear 
in  mind  a  little  that  he  is  cooking  for  invalids.  Truly, 
he  sends  us  up  things  that  is  impossible  to  digest." 

And  suddenly  the  entire  table  agreed  on  the  point, 
and  indignation  was  expressed  against  the  hotel-keeper, 
who  served  them  with  crayfish,  porkstcaks,  salt  eels,  cab- 
bage, yes,  cabbage  and  sausages,  all  the  most  indigesti- 
ble kinds  of  food  in  the  world  for  persons  for  whom 
Doctors  BonnefiUe,  Latonne,  and  Honorat  had  pre- 
scribed only  white  meats,  lean  and  tender,  fresh  vege- 
tables, and  milk  diet. 

Riquier  was  shaking  with  fury :  "  Why  should  not 
the  physicians  inspect  the  table  at  thermal  stations  with- 
out letting  such  an  important  thing  as  the  selection  of 
nutriment  to  the  appreciation  of  a  brute?  Thus,  every 
day,  they  give  us  hard  eggs,  anchovies,  and  ham  as  side- 
dishes  — " 

M.  Monecu  Interrupted  him:  "Oh I  excuse  me! 
My  daughter  can  digest  nothing  well  except  ham,  which, 
moreover,  has  been  prescribed  for  her  by  Mas-Roussel 
and  Remusot." 

Riquier  exclaimed :     "  Ham  1  ham  why,  that's  poison. 


monsieur." 
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And  an  interminable  argument  arose,  which  each  day 
was  taken  up  afresh,  as  to  the  classification  of  foods. 
Milk  itself  was  discussed  with  passionate  warmth.  Ri- 
quier  could  not  drink  a  glass  of  claret  and  milk  without 
immediately  suffering  from  indigestion. 

Aubry-Pasteur,  in  answer  to  his  remarks,  irritated  in 
his  turn,  observed  that  people  questioned  the  proper- 
ties of  things  which  he  adored: 

"  Why,  gracious  goodness,  monsieur,  if  you  were  at- 
tacked with  dyspepsia  and  I  with  gastralgia,  we  would 
require  food  as  different  as  the  glass  of  the  spectacles 
that  suits  short-sighted  and  long-sighted  people,  both  of 
whom,  however,  have  diseased  eyes. 

He  added :  "  For  my  part  I  begin  to  choke  when  I 
swallow  a  glass  of  red  wine,  and  I  believe  there  is  noth- 
ing worse  for  man  than  wine.  All  water-drinkers  live 
a  hundred  years,  while  we  — " 

Gontran  replied  with  a  laugh :  "  Faith,  without  wine 
and  without  marriage,  I  would  find  life  monotonous 
enough." 

The  ladies  Paillc  lowered  their  eyes.  They  drank 
a  considerable  quantity  of  Bordeaux  of  the  best  quality 
without  any  water  in  it,  and  their  double  widowhood 
seemed  to  indicate  that  they  had  applied  the  same  treat'> 
ment  to  their  husbands,  the  daughter  being  twenty-two 
and  the  mother  scarcely  forty. 

But  Andermatt,  usually  so  chatty,  remained  taciturn 
and  thoughtful.  He  suddenly  asked  Gontran :  "Do 
you  know  where  the  Oriols  live?  " 

"  Yes,  then-  house  was  pointed  out  to  me  a  little  while 
ago. 

"  Could  you  bring  me  there  after  dinner?  " 

"  Certainly.     It  will  even  give  me  pleasure  to  ac- 
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company  you.  I  will  not  be  sorry  to  have  another  look 
at  the  two  lasses," 

And,  as  soon  as  dinner  was  over,  they  went  off,  while 
Christiane,  who  was  tired,  went  up  with  the  marquis 
and  Paul  Bretigny  to  spend  the  rest  of  the  evening  in 
the  drawing-room. 

It  was  still  broad  daylight,  for  they  dine  early  at 
thermal  stations. 

Andermatt  took  his  brother-in-law's  arm. 

'^  My  dear  Gontran,  if  this  old  man  is  reasonable,  and 
if  the  analysis  realizes  Doctor  Latonne's  expectations, 
I  am  probably  going  to  try  a  big  stroke  a  business  here 
—  a  Spa.     I  am  going  to  start  a  Spa  I  " 

He  stopped  in  the  middle  of  the  street,  and  seized  his 
companion  by  both  sides  of  his  jacket. 

"Hal  you  don't  understand,  fellows  like  you,  how 
amusing  business  is,  not  the  business  of  merchants  or 
traders,  but  big  undertakings  such  as  we  go  in  fori 
Yes,  my  boy,  when  they  are  properly  understood,  we 
find  in  them  everything  that  men  care  for  —  they  cover, 
at  the  same  time,  politics,  war,  diplomacy,  everything, 
everything!  It  is  necessary  to  be  always  searching, 
finding,  inventing,  to  understand  everything,  to  fore- 
see everything,  to  combine  everything,  to  dare  every- 
thing. The  great  battle  to-day  is  being  fought  by 
means  of  money.  For  my  part,  I  see  in  the  hundred 
sou  pieces  raw  recruits  in  red  breeches,  in  the  twenty- 
franc  pieces  very  glittering  lieutenants,  in  the  notes 
for  a  hundred  francs  captains,  and  in  those  for  a 
thousand  I  see  generals.  And  I  fight,  by  heavens!  I 
fight  from  morning  till  night  against  all  the  world, 
with  all  the  world.  And  this  is  how  to  live,  how  to 
live  on  a  big  scale,  just  as  the  mighty  lived  in  days 
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of  yore.  We  are  the  mighty  of  to-day  —  there  you 
are  —  the  true  only  mighty  ones  I  Stop,  look  at  that 
village,  that  poor  village  I  I  will  make  a  town  of 
it,  yes,  I  will,  .a  lovely  town  full  of  big  hotels  which  wit 
be  filled  with  visitors,  with  elevators,  with  servants,  with 
carriages,  a  crowd  of  rich  folk  served  by  a  crowd  of 
poor ;  and  all  this  because  it  pleased  me  one  evening  to 
fight  with  Royat,  which  is  at  the  right,  with  Chateau* 
Guyon,  which  is  at  the  left,  with  Mont-Dor?,  La  Bour- 
boule,  Chateauneuf,  Saint  Nectaire,  which  are  behind 
us,  with  Vichy,  which  is  facing  us^  And  I  shall  suc^ 
ceed  because  I. have  the  means,  the  qnly  means.  I  have 
seen  it  in  oqe  glance  just  as  a  great  general  sees  the 
weak  side  of  an  enemy.  It  is  necessary,  too,  to  know 
how  to  lead  men,  in  our  line  of  business,  both  to  carry 
them  along  with  u$  and  to  subjugate  them.  Good  God  I 
life  becomes  amusing  when  you  can  do  suph  things.  I 
have  now  three  years  pf  pleasure  to  look  forward  to 
with  this  town  of  mine.  And  then  see  what  a  chance  it 
is  to  find  thi^  engineer,  who  told  us  such  interesting 
things  ^t  dinner,  most. interesting  things,  my  dear  fel- 
low. It  is  as  clear  as  day,  my  system.  Thanks  to  it, 
I  can  smash  the  old  company,  without  even  having  any 
necessity  of  buyfng  it  up.^' 

He  then  resumed  his  walk,  and  they  quietly  went  up 
the  road  to  the  left  in  the  direction  of  Chatel-Guyon. 

Gontiran  presently  observed:  "  When  I  am  walking 
by  my  brother-in-law's  side,  I  feel  that  the  same  noise 
disturbs  his  brain  as  that  heaj-d  in  the  gambling  rooms 
at  Monte  Carlo  —  that  noise  of  gold  moved  about, 
shuffled,  drawn  away,  raked  off,  lost  or  gained." 

Andermatt  did,  indeed,  suggest  the  idea  of  a  strange 
human  machine,  constructed  only  for  the  purpose  of  cal- 
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culating  and  debating  about  money,  and  mentally  manip- 
ulating it.  Moreover,  he  exhibited  much  vanity  about 
his  special  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  plumed  himself 
on  his  power  of  estimating  at  one  glance  of  his  eye  the 
actual  value  of  anything  whatever.  Accordingly,  he 
might  be  seen,  wherever  he  happened  to  be,  every  mo- 
ment taking  up  an.  article,  examining  it,  turning  it 
round,  and  declaring:  "This  is  worth  so  much." 
His  wife  and  his  brother-in-law,  diverted  by  this  mania, 
used  to  amuse  themselves  by  deceiving  him,  exhibiting 
to  him  queer  pieces  of  furniture  and  asking  him  to  esti- 
mate them;  and  when  he  remained  perplexed,  at  the 
sight  of  their  unexpected  finds,  they  would  both  burst 
out  laughing  like  fools.  Sometimes  also,  in  the  street 
at  Paris,  Gontran  would  stop  in  front  of  a  warehouse, 
and  force  him  to  make  a  calculation  of  an  entire  shop- 
window,  or  perhaps  of  a  horse  with  a  jolting  vehicle, 
or  else  again  of  a  luggage-van  laden  with  household 
goods. 

One  evening,  while  seated  at  his  sister's  dinner-table 
before  fashionable  guests,  he  called  on  William  to  tell 
him  what  would  be  the  approximate  value  of  the  Obe- 
lisk; then,  when  the  other  happened  to  name  some  fig- 
ure, he  would  put  the  same  question  as  to  the  Solferino 
Bridge,  and  the  Arc  de  Triomphe  de  TEtoile.  And  he 
gravely  concluded :  "  You  might  write  a  very  inter- 
esting work  on  the  valuation  of  the  principal  monu- 
ments of  the  globe." 

Andermatt  never  got  angry,  and  fell  in  with  all  his 
pleasantries,  like  a  superior  man  sure  of  himself. 

Gontran  having  asked  one  day :  "  And  I  —  how 
much  am  I  worth?"     William   declined  to  answer; 
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then,  as  his  brother-in-law  per$Isted,  saying:  "  Lx>ok 
here !  If  I  should  be  captured  by  brigands,  how  much 
would  you  give  to  release  me?"  he  replied  at  last: 
"  Well,  well,  my  dear  fellow,  I  would  give  a  bill." 
And  his  smile  said  so  much  that  the  other,  a  little  dis- 
concerted, did  not  press  the  matter  further. 

Andermatt,  besides,  was  fond  of  artistic  objects,  and, 
having  fine  taste  and  appreciating  such  things 
thoroughly,  he  skillfully  collected  them  with  that  blood- 
hound's scent  which  he  carried  into  all  commercial  tran^ 
actions. 

They  had  arrived  in  front  of  a  house  of  a  middle- 
class  type.  Gontran  stopped  him  and  said :  '^  Here 
it  is." 

An  iron  knocker  hung  over  a  heavy  oaken  door;  they 
knocked,  and  a  lean  servant-maid  came  to  open  it 

The  banker  asked :     "  Monsieur  Oriol  ?  " 

The  woman  said :     "  Come  in." 

They  entered  a  kitchen,  a  big  farm-kitchen,  in  which  a 
little  fire  was  still  burning  under  a  pot;  then  they  were 
ushered  into  another  part  of  the  house,  where  the  Oriol 
family  was  assembled. 

The  father  was  asleep  with  his  back  on  one  chair 
and  his  feet  on  another.  The  son,  with  both  elbows  on 
the  table,  was  reading  the  "  Petit  Journal "  with  the 
spasmodic  efforts  of  a  feeble  intellect  always  wandering; 
and  the  two  girls,  in  the  recess  of  the  same  window,  were 
working  at  the  same  piece  of  tapestry,  having  begun  it 
one  at  each  end. 

They  were  the  first  to  rise  up,  both  at  the  same 
moment,  astonished  at  this  unexpected  visit;  then,  big 
Jacques  raised  his  head,  a  head  congested  by  the  pressure 
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of  his  brain;  then  at  last,  Pere  Oriol  waked  up,  and 
took  down  his  long  legs  oR  the  second  chair  one  after 
the  other. 

The  room  was  bare,  with  whitewashed  walls,  a  stone 
flooring,  and  furniture  consisting  of  straw  scats,  a 
mahogany  chest  of  drawers,  four  engravings  by  Eptnal 
with  glass  over  them,  and  big  white  curtains. 

They  were  all  staring  at  each  other,  and  the  siervant- 
maid,  with  her  petticoat  raised  up  to  her  knees,  was  wait- 
ing at  the  door,  riveted  to  the  spot  by  curiosity. 

Andermatt  introduced  himself,  mentioning  his  name 
as  well  as  that  of  his  brother-in-law.  Count  de  Ravenel, 
made  a  low  bow  to  the  two  young  girls,  ducking  his  head 
with  extreme  politeness,  then  calmly  seated  himself,  add- 
ing: 

"  Monsieur  Oriol,  I  came  to  talk  to  you  about  a 
matter  of  business.  Moreover,  I  will  not  take  four 
roads  to  explain  myself.  See  here.  You  have  just  dis- 
covered a  spring  on  your  property.  The  analysis  of  this 
water  is  to  be  made  in  a  few  days.  If  it  is  of  no  value, 
you  will  understand  that  I  will  have  nothing  to  do  with 
it;  if,  on  the  contrary,  it  fullfils  my  anticipations,  1  pro- 
pose to  buy  from  you  this  piece  of  ground,  and  all  the 
lands  around  it.  Think  on  this.  No  other  person  but 
myself  could  make  you  such  an  offer.  The  old  company 
is  nearly  bankrupt;  it  will  not,  therefore,  have  the  least 
notion  of  building  a  new  establishment,  and  the  ill- 
success  of  this  enterprise  will  nbt  encourage  fresh  at- 
tempts. Don't  give  me  an  answer  to-day.  Consult 
your  family.  When  the  analysis  is  known  you  will  fix 
your  price.  If  it  suits  me,  I  will  say  *yes '  ;  if  it  does 
not  suit  me,  I  will  say  '  no,'     I  never  haggle  for  my 
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The  peasant  a  man  of  business  in  his  own  way,  and 
sharp  as  anyone  could  be,  courteously  replied  that  he 
would  see  about  it,  that  he  felt  honored,  that  he  would 
think  over  it  —  and  then  he  offered  them  a  glass  of  wine. 

Andermatt  made  no  objection,  and,  as  the  day  was 
declining,  Oriol  said  to  his  daughters,  who  had  resumed 
their  work,  with  their  eyes  lowered  over  the  piece  of 
tapestry:     "  Let  us  have  some  light,  girls/' 

They  both  got  up  together,  passed  into  an  adjoining 
room,  then  came  back,  one  carrying  two  lighted  wax- 
candles,  the  other  four  wine  glasses  without  ends,  glasses 
such  as  the  poor  use.  The  wax-candles  were  fresh- 
looking  and  were  garnished  with  red  paper  —  placed, 
no  doubt,  by  way  of  ornament  on  the  young  girl's  man- 
telpiece. 

Then,  Colosse  rose  up;  for  only  the  male  members  of 
the  family  visited  the  cellar.  Andermatt  had  an  idea. 
"  It  would  give  me  great  plcasurf  to  see  your  cellar. 
You  are  the  principal  vine-dresser  of  the  district,  and  it 
must  be  a  very  fine  one." 

Oriol,  touched  to  the  heart,  hastened  to  conduct  them, 
and,  taking  up  one  of  the  wax-candles,  led  the  way. 
They  had  to  pass  through  the  kitchen  again,  then  they 
got  into  a  court  where  the  remnant  of  daylight  that  was 
left  enabled  them  to  discern  empty  casks  standing  on 
end,  big  stones  of  giant  granite  in  a  corner  pierced  with 
a  hole  in  the  middle,  like  the  wheels  of  some  antique  car 
of  colossal  size,  a  dismounted  winepress  with  wooden 
screws,  its  brown  divisions  rendered  smooth  by  wear 
and  tear,  and  glittering  suddenly  with  the  light  thrown 
by  the  candle  on  the  shadows  that  surrounded  it;  close 
to  it,  the  working  implements  of  polished  steel  on  the 
ground  had  the  glitter  of  arms  used  in  warfare.     AH 
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these  things  gradually  grew  more  distinct,  as  the  old 
man  drew  nearer  to  them  with  the  candle  in  his  hand, 
making  a  shade  of  the  other. 

Already  they  got  the  smell  of  the  wine,  the  pounded 
grapes  drained  dry.  They  arrived  in  front  of  a  door 
fastened  with  two  locks.  Oriol  opened  it,  and  quickly 
raising  the  candle  above  his  head  vaguely  pointed  to- 
wards a  long  succession  of  barrels  standing  in  a  row,  and 
having  on  their  swelling  flanks  a  second  line  of  smaller 
casks.  He  showed  them  first  of  all  that  this  cellar,  all 
on  one  floor,  sank  right  into  the  mountain,  then  he  ex- 
plained the  contents  of  its  different  casks,  the  ages,  the 
nature  of  the  various  vine-crops,  and  their  merits;  then, 
having  reached  the  supply  reserved  for  the  family,  he 
caressed  the  cask  with  his  hand  just  as  one  might  rub 
the  crupper  of  a  favorite  horse,  and  in  a  proud  tone : 

"  You  are  going  to  taste  this.  There's  not  a  wine 
bottled  equal  to  it  -^  not  one,  either  at  Bordeaux  or  else- 
where." 

For  he  possessed  the  intense  passion  of  countrymen 
for  wine  kept  in  a  cask. 

Colosse  followed  him,  carrying  a  jug,  stooped  down, 
turned  the  cock  of  the  funnel,  while  his  father  cautiously 
held  the  light  for  him,  as  though  he  were  accomplishing 
some  difficult  task  requiring  minute  attention. 

The  candle's  flame  fell  directly  on  their  faces,  the 
father's  head  like  that  of  an  old  attorney,  and  the  son's 
like  that  of  a  peasant-soldier. 

Andermatt  murmured  in  Gontran's  ear :  "  Hey, 
what  a  fine  Teniers  1  " 

The  young  man  replied  in  a  whisper :  "  I  prefer 
the  girls." 

Then  they  went  back  into  the  house.     It  was  neces- 
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sary ,  it  seemed,  to  drink  this  wine,  to  drink  a  great  deal 
of  it,  in  order  to  please  the  two  Oriols. 

The  lassies  had  come  across  to  the  table  where  they 
continued  their  work  as  if  there  had  been  no  visitors, 
Gontran  kept  incessantly  staring  at  them,  asking  himself 
whether  they  were  twins,  so  closely  did  they  resemble 
one  another.  One  of  them,  however,  was  plumper  and 
smaller,  while  the  other  was  more  ladylike.  Their  hair, 
dark-brown  rather  than  black,  drawn  over  their  temples 
in  smooth  bands,  gleamed  with  every  slight  movement 
of  their  heads.  They  had  the  rather  heavy  jaw  and 
forehead  peculiar  to  the  people  of  Auvergne,  cheek- 
bones somewhat  strongly-marked,  but  charming  mouths, 
ravishing  eyes,  with  brows  of  rare  neatness,  and  delight- 
fully  fresh  complexions.  One  felt,  on  boking  at  them, 
that  they  had  not  been  brought  up  in  this  house,  but  in 
a  select  boarding-school,  in  the  convent  to  which  the 
daughters  of  the  aristocracy  of  Auvergne  are  sent,  and 
that  they  had  acquired  there  the  well-bred  manners  of 
cultivated  young  ladies. 

Meanwhile,  Gontran,  seized  with  disgust  before  this 
red  glass  in  front  of  him,  pressed  Anderroatt's  foot  to  in- 
duce him  to  leave.  At  length  he  rose,  and  tiiey  both 
energetically  grasped  the  hands  of  the  two  peasants; 
then  they  bowed  once  more  ceremoniously,  the  young^ 
girls  each  responding  with  a  slight  nod,  without  again 
rising  from  their  seats. 

As  soon  as  they  had  reached  the  village,  Andermatt 
began  talking  again. 

"Hey,  my  dear  boy,  what  an  odd  family!  How 
manifest  here  is  the  transition  from  people  in  good 
society.  A  son's  services  are  required  to  cultivate  the 
vine  so  as  to  save  the  wages  of  a  laborer  -r^  stupid  ecbn- 
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omy  —  however,  he  discharges  this  function,  and  is  one 
of  the  people.  As  for  the  girls,  they  are  like  girls  of  the 
better  class  —  almost  quite  so  already.  Let  them  only 
make  good  matches,  and  they  would  pass  as  well  as  any 
of  the  women  of  our  own  class,  and  even  much  better 
than  most  of  them.  I  am  as  mudi  gratified  at  seeing 
these  people  as  a  geologist  would  be  at  finding  an  animal 
of  the  tertiary  period" 

Gontran  asked:     "  Which  do  you  prefer?  " 

"Which?     How,  which?     Which  what?" 

"Of  the  lasses?" 

"  Oh  1  upon  my  honor,  I  haven't  an  idea  on  the  sub* 
jcct.  I  have  not  looked  at  them 'from  the  standpoint  of 
comparison.  But  what  difference  can  this  make  to  you  ? 
You  have  no  intention  to  carry  off  one  of  them  ?  " 

Gontran  began  to  laugh :  "  Oh  I  no,  but  I  am  de- 
lighted to  meet  for  once  fresh  women,  really  fresh,  fresh 
as  women  never  are  with  us.  I  like  looking  at  them, 
just  as  you  like  looking  at  a  Tcniers.  There  is  nothing 
that  pleases  me  so  much  as  looking  at  a  pretty  girl,  no 
matter  where,  no  matter  of  what  class.  These  arc  my 
objects  of  virtue,  I  don't  collect  them,  but  I  admire 
them  —  I  admire  them  passionately,  artistically,  my 
friend,  in  the  spirit  of  a  convinced  and  disinterested 
artist.  What  would  you  have  ?  I  love  this  I  By  the 
bye,  could  you  lend  me  five  thousand  francs?  " 

The  other  stopped,  and  murmued  an  **  Again  1  *'  ener- 
getically. 

Gontran  replied  with  an  air  of  simplicity :  "  Al- 
ways! "     Then  they  resumed  their  walk. 

Andermatt  then  said :  "  What  the  devil  do  you  do 
with  the  money  ?  " 

"  I  spend  it." 
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**  y^,  but  you  spei^  it  to  excess.'^ 

''  My  fdear  friw/iy  I  like  spending  mcmey  as  much  as 
you  like  making  it.     Do  you  understand?  " 

"Very  fine,  but  you  don't  make  it-** 

"  That's  true*  I  kopw  it.  One  can't  have  every- 
thing.  You  know  faow  to  make  it^  and,  upon  my  word, 
you  don't  at  all  know  how  i^o  spend  it.  Money  appears 
to  you  no  use  exqept  to  get  ioiterest  on  it.  I,  on  the 
other  hand,  ditm't  know  how  to  make  it,  but  1  know 
thoroughly  how  to  spend  it.  It  procures  me  a  thousand 
things  of  which  you  don't  know  the- name.  We  were 
cut  out  for  brothers-in-law.  We  complete  one  another 
admirably." 

AnderraatI  .murmured:  "What  stuff  I  Np,  you 
shan't  have  five  thousand  francs,  but  I'll  lend  you  fifteen 
hundred  francs,  he^au^e—  because  in  a  few  day$  J  (ball 
perhaps  have  need  of  you." 

Gontran  rejoined:  "Then'  I  accept  them  on  M^ 
count.".  The  oc^er  gave  him  a  slap  on  the  shoulder 
without  sayifig  anyfhi^  by  way  of  answer. 

They  reached  the  park,  which  was  illuminated  with 
lamps  hung  tp  the  branches  of  tfaie  trees.  The  orchestra: 
of  the  Casino  were  playing  in  slow  time  a  classical  pieoe 
that  seemed  to  stagger  along,  full  oi  breaks  and  silences^ 
executed  by  th^  »me  four  performers,  exhausted  with 
constant  playing,  ufiqrniiig  a9d  evening,  in  this  solitude, 
for  the  bene^t  of  tW  leaye$  and  th$  brook,  with  trying 
to  produce  the  e|[ect  pf  twenty  instruments,  and  tired 
also  oi  being  ^cajccely  paid  ^t  the  end  of  the  monA, 
Petrus  Martel  always  completing  their  remuneration, 
when  it  f^U  short,  \^ith  hampers  of  wine  or  pints  of 
b'qu£uis  which  the  bathers  might  have  left  unconsnmed. 

Amid  the  noi«e  of  the  concert  could  also  be  distiit^ 
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guished  that  of  the  billiard-table,  the  clicking  of  the  balls 
and  the  voices  calling  out:  "Twenty,  twenty-one, 
twenty-two." 

Andermatt  and  Gontran  went  in.  M.  Aubry-Pasteur 
and  Doctor  Honorat,  by  themselves,  were  drinking  their 
coffee,  at  the  side  facing  the  musicians.  Petrus  Martel 
and  Lapalme  were  playing  their  game  with  desperation; 
and  the  female  attendant  woke  up  to  ask: 

"  What  do  those  gentlemen  wish  to  take?  " 

IV 

PERE  ORIOL  and  his  son  had  remained  for  a 
long  time  chatting  after  the  girls  had  gone  to 
bed.  Stirred  up  and  excited  by  Andermatt's  pro- 
posal, they  were  considering  how  they  could  inflame  his 
desire  more  effectually  without  compromising  their  own 
interests.  Like  the  cautious,  practical-minded  peasants 
that  they  were,  they  weighed  all  the  chances  carefully, 
understanding  very  clearly  that  in  a  country  in  which 
mineral  springs  gushed  out  along  all  the  streams,  it  was 
not  advisable  to  repel  by  an  exaggerated  demand  Ais 
unexpected  enthusiast,  the  like  of  whom  they  might 
never  find  again.  And  at  the  same  time  it  would  not  do 
either  to  leave  entirely  in  his  hands  this  spring,  which 
might,  some  d&y,  yield  a  flood  of  liquid  money,  Royat 
and  Chatel-Guyon  serving  as  a  precedent  for  them. 

Therefore  they  asked  themselves  by  what  course  of 
action  they  could  kindle  into  frenzy  tbe  banker^s  ardor; 
they  conjured  up  combinations  of  imaginary  companies 
covering  his  offers,  a  succession  of  clumsy  schemes,  the 
defects  of  which  they  felt,  without  succeeding  in  invent- 
ing more  ingenious  ones.     They  slept  badly ;  then,  in  the 
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morning,  the  father,  having  awakened  the  first,  thought 
in  his  own  mind  that  the  spring  might  have  disappeared 
during  the  night.  It  was  possible,  after  all,  that  it 
might  have  gone  as  it  had  come,  and  re-entered  the 
earth,  so  that  it  could  not  be  brought  back.  He  got 
up  in  a  state  of  unrest,  seized  with  avaricious  fear,  shook 
his  son,  and  told  him  about  his  alarm ;  and  big  Colosse, 
dragging  his  legs  out  of  his  coarse  sheets,  dressed  him- 
self in  order  to  go  out  with  his  father,  to  make  sure 
about  the  matter. 

In  any  case,  they  would  put  the  field  and  the  spring 
in  proper  trim  themselves,  would  carry  off  the  stones, 
and  make  it  nice  and  clean,  like  an  animal  that  they 
wanted  to  sell.  So  they  took  their  picks  and  their 
spades,  and  started  for  the  spot  side  by  side  with  great 
swinging  strides. 

They  looked  at  nothing  as  they  walked  on,  their 
minds  being  preoccupied  with  the  business,  replying  with 
only  a  single  word  to  the  "  Good  morning  "  of  the 
neighbors  and  friends  whom  they  chanced  to  meet- 
When  they  reached  the  Riom  road  they  began  to  get 
agitated,  peering  into  the  distance  to  see  whether  they 
could  observe  the  water  bubbling  up  and  glittering  in 
the  morning  sun.  The  road  was  empty,  white,  and 
dusty,  the  river  running  beside  it  sheltered  by  willow- 
trees.  Beneath  one  of  the  trees  Oriol  suddenly  noticed 
two  feet,  then  having  advanced  three  steps  further,  he 
recognized  Pere  Clovis  seated  at  the  edge  of  the  road, 
with  his  crutches  lying  beside  him  on  the  grass. 

This  was  an  old  paralytic,  well-known  in  the  district, 
where  for  the  last  ten  years  he  used  to  prowl  about  on 
his  supports  of  stout  oak,  as  he  said  himself,  like  a  poor 
man  made  of  stone. 
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Formerly  a  poacher  in  the  woods  and  streams^  often 
arrested  and  imprisoned,  he  had  got  rheumatic  paiiis  by 
his  long  watchings  stretched  on  die  moist  gra^  and  by 
his  nocturnal  fishings  in  the  rivers,  which  he  used  to 
wade  through  up  to  his  middle  in  water.  Now  he 
whined,  and  crawled  about,  like  a  crab  that  had  lost  its 
claws.  He  paddled  along,  dragging  his  right  leg  after 
him  like  a  piece  of  ragged  cloth,  and  the  left  raised  up 
with  both  sides  bent  together.  But  the  boys  of  the 
neighborhood,  who  used  in  foggy  weather  to  run  after 
the  girls  or  the  hares,  declared  that  they  used  to  meet 
Pere  Clovis,  swift-footed  as  a  stag,  and  supple  as  an 
adder,  under  the  bushes  and  in  the  glades,  and  that,  in 
short,  his  rheumatism  was  only  ''  dodges  on  the  gen* 
darmes."  Colosse,  especially,  insisted  on  maintaining 
that  he  had  seen  him,  not  once,  but  fifty  times,  straining 
his  neck  with  his  crutches  under  his  arms. 

And  Pere  Oriol  stopped  in  front  of  the  old  vagabond, 
his  mind  possessed  by  an  idea  which  as  yet  was  unde- 
fined, for  conceptions  are  slow  in  the  thick  skulls  of 
Auvergne,  He  said  "  Good  morning  "  to  him.  The 
other  responded  "  Good  morning."  Then  they  spoke 
about  the  weather,  the  ripening  of  the  vinc^  and  two 
or  three  other  things ;  but,  as  Colosse  had  gone  ahead, 
his  father  with  long  steps  hastened  to:  pick  him  up. 

The  spring  was  still  flowing,  clear  by  this  time,  and 
all  the  bottom  of  the  hole  was  red,  a  fine  dark  red,  which 
had  arisen  from  an  abundant  deposit  of  iron.  The  two 
men  gazed  at  it  with  smiling  faces,  then  they  proceeded 
to  clear  the  soil  that  surroimded  it,  and  to  carry  off  the 
stones  of  which  they  made  a  heap.  And,  having  found 
the  last  remains  of  the  dead  dog,  they  buried  them  with 
jocose  remarks.     But  all  of  a  sudden  Pere  Orioi  let  hia 
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spade  fall.  A  roguish  leer  of  delight  and  triumph 
wrinkled  the  corners  of  his  leathery  lips  and  the  edges 
of  his  cunning  eyes,  and  he  said  to  his  son:  *'  Come 
(Ml,  till  wc  see.'* 

The  other  obeyed.  They  got  on  the  road  oocc  more, 
and  retraced  their  steps.  Pere  Clovis  was  still  toasts 
ing  his  limbs  and  his  crutches  in  the  sun. 

Oriol,  drawing  up  before  him,  asked :  ^'  Do  you 
want  to  cam  a  hundred  franc  piece?  " 

The  other  cautiously  refrained  from  answering. 

The  peasant  said :     "  Hey !  a  hundred  francs  ?  " 

Thereupon  the  vagabond  made  up  his  mind,  and  mur* 
mured:     "  Of  course,  but  what  am  I  asked  to  do?  '' 

**  Well,  father,  here's  what  I  want  you  to  do." 

And  he  explained  to  the  other  at  great  length  with 
tridcy  circumlocutions,  easily  imderstood  hints,  and  in* 
numerable  repetitions^  that,  if  he  would  consent  to  take 
a  bath  for  an  hour  every  day  from  ten  to  eleven  in  a  hole 
which  they  intended  to  dig,  Colosse  and  he,  at  the  a^ 
of  the  spring,  and  to  be  cured  at  the  end  of  a  month; 
they  would  give  him  a  hundred  francs  in  cash. 

The  paralytic  listened  with  a  stupid  air,  and  then 
said :  ^'  Since  all  the  drugs  haven't  been  able  to  cure 
rae,  'tisn't  your  water  that'll  cure  me.'* 

But  Colosse  suddenly  got  into  a  passion.  "  Come, 
my  old  play-actor,  you're  talking  rubbish.  I  know  what 
yoar  disease  is  —  don't  tell  me  about  it!  What  were 
you  doing  on  Monday  last  in  the  Comberombe  wood  at 
eleven  o'clock  at  night?*' 

The  old  fellow  prcwiptly  aiwwered :  "  That's  not 
tree." 

But  Colosse,  firing  up :  "  Isn't  it  true^  you  old  blacks 
guard,  that  you  jumped  over  the  ditch  to  Jean  Cannezat 
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and  that  you  made  your  way  along  the  Paulin  chasm  ?  " 

The  other  energetically  repeated :  "  That's  not 
true  I" 

"  Isn't  it  true  that  I  called  out  to  you,  *  Oho,  Clovis, 
the  gendarmes  I  '  and  that  you  turned  up  the  Moulinet 
road?" 

"  That's  not  true." 

Big  Jacques,  raging,  almost  menacing,  exclaimed: 
"Ah I  it's  not  truel  Well,  old  three  paws,  listen  1 
The  next  time  I  see  you  there  in  the  wood  at  night 
or  else  in  the  water,  I'll  take  a  grip  of  you,  as  my  legs 
are  rather  longer  than  your  own,  and  I'll  tie  you  up  to 
some  tree  till  morning,  when  we'll  go  and  take  you 
away,  the  whole  village  together  —  " 

Fere  Oriol  stopped  his  son ;  then,  in  a  very  wheedling 
tone :  "  Listen,  Clovis  I  you  can  easily  do  the  thing. 
We  prepare  a  bath  for  you,  Coloche  and  myself.  You 
come  there  every  day  for  a  month.  For  that  I  give  you, 
not  one  hundred,  but  two  hundred  francs.  And  then 
listen!  if  you're  cured  at  the  end  of  the  month,  it  will 
mean  five  hundred  francs  more.  Understand  clearly, 
five  hundred  in  ready  money,  and  two  hundred  more  — 
that  makes  seven  hundred.  Therefore,  you  get  two 
hundred  for  taking  a  bath  for  a  month  and  five  hundred 
more  for  the  curing.  And  listen  again!  suppose  the 
pains  come  back.  If  this  happens  you  in  the  autumn, 
there  will  be  nothing  more  for  us  to  do,  for  the  water 
will  have  none  the  less  produced  its  effect !  " 

The  old  fellow  coolly  replied :  "  In  that  case,  I'm 
quite  willing.  If  it  won't  succeed,  we'll  always  see  i*." 
And  the  three  men  pressed  each  others'  hands  to  seal  the 

"^gain  they  had  concluded.     Then,  the  two  Oriols  re- 
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turned  to  their  spring,  in  order  to  dig  the  bath  for  Pere 
Clovis. 

They  had  been  working  at  it  for  a  quarter-of-an-hour, 
when  they  heard  voices  on  the  road.  It  was  Andermatt 
and  Doctor  Latonne.  The  two  peasants  winked  at  one 
another,  and  ceased  digging  the  soil. 

The  banker  came  across  to  them,  and  grasped  their 
hands;  then  the  entire  four  proceeded  to  fix  dieir  eyes 
on  the  water  without  uttering  a  word.  It  stirred  about 
like  water  set  in  movement  above  a  big  fire,  threw  out 
bubbles  and  steam,  thm  it  flowed  away  in  the  direction 
of  the  brook  through  a  tiny  gutter  which  it  had  already 
traced  out.  Orioi,  with  a  smile  of  pride  on  his  lips,  said 
suddenly:     "Hey,  that's  iron,  isn't  it?" 

In  fact  the  bottom  was  now  all  red,  and  even  the 
little  pebbles  which  it  washed  as  it  flowed  along  seemed 
covered  with  a  sort  of  purple  mold. 

Doctor  Latonne  replied:  "  Yes,  but  that  is  nothing 
to  the  purpose.  We  would  require  to  krtow  its  other 
qualities." 

The  peasant  observed :  "  Coloche  and  myself  first 
drank  a  glass  of  it  yesterday  evening,  and  it  has  already 
made  our  bodies  feel  fresh.     Isn't  that  true,  son?  " 

The  big  youth  replied  in  a.  tone  of  conviction: 
'*  Sure  enough,  it  has  kept  dur  bodies  fresh." 

Andermatt  remained  motionless  his  feet  on  the  edge 
of  the  hole.  He  turned  towards  the  physician :  "  We 
would  want  nearly  six  times  this  volume  of  water  for 
what  I  would  wish  to  do^  would  we  not  ?  " 

"  Yes,  nearly." 

"  Do  you  think  that  we'll  be  able  to  get  it  ?" 

"  Oh !    as  for  me  I  know  nothing  about  it," 
vn— <^ 
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**  See  here!  The  purchase  of  the  grounds  can  only 
be  definitely  effected  after  the  soundings.  It  would  be 
necessary^  first  of  all,  t6  halve  s  {>roniifle  of  sale  dtawn 
up  by  a  notary,  once  the  analysis. is  known^  but  not  to 
take  effect  unless  the  consecutive  soundiogs  give  the 
results  hoped  for." 

Pere  Oriol  became  restless.  He  did  not  understand. 
Andermatt  thereupon  explained  to  him  the  insufficiency 
of  only  one  springs  and  denionstrated  to  him  that  he 
could  not  purchase  unless  he  found  others.  But  he 
could  not  search  for  these  other  springs  till  after  the 
signature  of  a  promise  of  sale. 

The  two  peasants  appeared  forthwith  to  be  convinced 
that  their  fields  contained,  as  many  springs  as  vine-st^lks^ 
It  would  be  sufficient  to  dig  for  them  *~  they  would  »ee, 
they  would  sedj 

Andermatt  said  simply :     "  Yes,  wr  shall  see." 

But  Pere  Oriol  dipped  his.fiilgers  in  the  water»  tnd 
remarked ;  **  Whyy  'tis  hot  Enough  t6  boil  an  egg^  rtiuch 
hotter  than  the  BonnefiUe  one !  " 

Latonne  iti  his  turn  steeped  his  fingers  in  it,  and  real- 
ized that  this  was  possible. 

The  peasant  went  on:  "  And  thai  it  has  more  taste 
and  a  better  taste ;  it  hasn't  a  f disc  taste,  like  the  ot^er. 
Oh  I  this  one,  FU  ahswer  for  it,  ia  good  I  I  know  the 
waters  of  the  country  for  the  fifty  years  that  I've  seen 
them  flowing.  I've  never  seen  a  finer  one  than  this, 
never,  never!  "  .< 

He  remained  silent  fot  a  few  seconds^  and  then  con- 
tinued :  "  It  is  not  in  order  to  puff  the  Water  I  say  this  I 
certainly  not*  I  would  like  to  make  a  trial  of  it  before 
you,  a  fair  trial,  not  what  yoxut  chemists  make,  but  a 
trial  of  it  on  a  person  who  has  a  disease.     I'll  bet  that 
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it  wtU  cure  a  paralytic,  this  onty  90  hot  is  it  and  so  gdod 
to  taste  —  ril  make  a  bet  on  it  I  " 

He  appeared  to  be  searching  his  bralnt  then  cast  a 
look  at  the  tops  of  the  neighboring  mountains  to  see 
whether  he  could  discover  the  paralytic  that  he  required. 
Not  having  made  the  discovcryv  he  lowered  his  eyes  to 
the  road. 

Two  himdred  qfieters  away  from  it,  at  the  aide  of  the 
road  could  be  distinguished  the  two  inert  legs  of  th? 
vagabcmd,  whose  body  was  hidden  by  the.  trunk  of  a 
willow-tree. 

Oriol  placed  bis  hand  on  his  forehead  as  a  shade*  and 
said  questioningly  to  his  ion:  **  That  isn't  Pert  Clovis 
over  there  still?*' 

Colosse  lau^iifigly  replied  3  *^  Yes,  yes<  Tis  he  — 
he  doesn't  go  a&  quick  as  a  hare*". 

Then^  Oriol  stqpped  over  to  Andcrmatt'a  side^  and 
with  -an  air  of  serious  and  dkcp  conviction;  '^  Look 
here,  monchieul  Listen  to  me.  There's  a  paralytic 
over  yonder*  who  is  well4aiown  to  the  doctor,  a  genuine 
one,  who  hasn- 1  been  seen  to  make  a  single  step  for  the 
last  ten  years*     Isn't  that  so,  doctor?  " 

Latonne  returned:  "  Oh  I  if  you  cure  that  iFellow,  I 
would  pay  a  franc  a  glass  for  your  water !  " 

Then,  turning  towards  Andermatt :  "  'Tis  an  old 
fellow  suffering  ftom  rheumatic  goiit  with  a  sort  of 
spasmodic  contraction  of  the  left  Jeg  and  a  complete 
paralysis  of  the  right;  in  fact^  I  believe,  an  incura- 
ble." 

Oriol  had  allowed  him:  to  talk:;  he  resumed  in  a  de- 
liberate fashion  I  **  Well,  doctor,  would  you  like  to 
make  a  trial  of  it  on  him  for  a  month?  I  don't  say 
that  it  will  succeed  —  I  say  nothing  on  thb  matter  •—I 
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only  ask  to  have  a  trial  made.  Hold  on!  Coloche 
and  myself  are  going  to  dig  a  hole  for  the  stones  — 
well  we'll  make  a  hole  for  Cloviche;  he'll  remain  an 
hour  there  every  morning,  and  then  we'll  see  —  there  1 
—we'll  see." 

The  physician  murmiircd:  "You  may  try,  I  an- 
swer confidently  that  you  will  not  succeed." 

But  Andermatt,  beguiled  by  the  prospect  of  an  almost 
miraculous  cure,  gladly  fell  in  with  the  peasant's  sugges- 
tion :  and  the  entire  four  directed  their  steps  towards  the 
vagabond  who,  all  this  time,  had  Been  lying  motionless 
in  the  sun.  The  old  poacher,  understanding  the  dodge, 
pretended  to  refuse,  resisted  for  a  long  time^  then 
allowed  himself  to  be  persuaded,  on  the  condition  that 
Andermatt  would  give  him  two  francs  a  day  for  the 
hour  which  he  would  spend  in  the  water. 

So  the  matter  was  settled.  It  was  even  decided  that, 
as  soon  as  the  hole  wa^  dug^  Pere  Clovis  should  take  his 
bath  that  very  day.  Andermatt  wbuld  supply  him  with 
clothes  to  dress  himself  afterwards,  and  the  two  Oriols 
would  bring  him  a  disused  shepherd's  hut,  which,  was 
lying  by  in  their  yard,  so  that  the  invalid  might  shut 
himself  in  there,  and  change  his  apparel. 

Then  the  banker  and  the  physician  returned  to  the 
village.  When  they  reached  it,  they  parted,  the  doctor 
going  to  his  own  house  for  his  consultations,  and  Ander- 
matt hurrying  to  attend  on  his  wife,  who  had.to  come  to 
the  establishment  at  half  past  nine  o'clock. 

She  appeared  almost  immediately,  dressed  from  head 
to  foot  in  pink  —  with  a  pink  hit,  a  pink  parasol,  and  a 
pink  complexion,  she  looked  like  an  auroira,  and  she  de- 
scended the  steps  of  the  hotel  to  avoid  the  turn  of  the 
oad  with  the  hopping  movements  of  a  bird,  as  it  goes 
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frcnn  stone  to  stone,  without  opening  its  wings.  As 
soon  as  she  saw  her  husband,  she  exclaimed : 

*'  Oh  I  what  a  pretty  country  it  is  I  I  am  quite  de- 
lighted with  it." 

A  few  bathers  wandering  sadly  through  the  little  park 
in  silence  turned  round,  as  she  passed  by,  and  Petrus 
Martel,  who  was  smoking  his  pipe,  in  his  shirt  sleeves  at 
the  window  of  the  billiard-room,  called  to  his  chum  La- 
palme,  sitting  in  a  comer  before  a  glass  of  white  wine, 
and  saidy  smacking  the  roof  of  his  mouth  with  his 
tongue : 

"  Deuce  take  it,  there's  something  sweet !  " 

Christiane  made  her  way  into  the  establishment, 
bowed  smilingly  towards  the  cashier,  who  sat  at  the  left 
of  the  entrance-iioor,  and  saluted  the  ex-jailer  seated  at 
the  right  with  a  '*  Good  morning  " ;  then,  holding  out 
a  ticket  to  a  bath*attendant,  dressed  like  the  girl  in  the 
refreshment-room,  followed  her  into  a  corridor  facing 
the  doors  of  the  bath-rooms.  The  lady  was  shown  into 
one  of  them,  rather  large,  with  bare  walls,  furnished 
with  a  chair,  a  glass,  and  a  shoe4iom,  while  a  large  oval 
orifice,  coated,  like  the  floor,  with  yellow  cement,  served 
the  purposes  of  a  bath. 

The  woman  turned  a  cock  like  those  used  for  making 
the  streqt-gutters  flow,  and  the  water  gushed  through  a 
little  round  grated  aperture  at  the  bottom  of  the  bath 
so  that  it  was  soon  full  to  the  brim,  and  its  overflow  was 
diverted  through  a  furrow  sunk  into  the  wall. 

Christiane,  having  left  her  chambermaid  at  the  hotel, 
declined  the  attendant's  services  in  undressing,  and  re- 
mained there  alone,  saying  that,  if  she  required  any 
thing,  she  would  ring,  and  would  do  the  same  when  she 
wanted  her  linen. 
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She  slowly  disrobed,  watching  as  »he  did  so  the  almost 
invisible  movement  of  the  wave  gently  stirring  on  the 
clear  surface  of  the  basin.  When  she  iiad  divested  her- 
self of  all  her  clothing,  she  dipped  her  foot  in,  and  the 
pleasant  warm  sensation  mounted  to  her  throat;  then  she 
plunged  into  the  tepid  water  first  one  leg,  and  after  it 
the  other,  and  sat  down  in  die  midst  of  this  cai-essing 
heat,  in  this  transparent  bath,  in  this  spring,  which 
flowed  over  her,  around  her,  covering,  her  body  with 
tiny  globules  all  along  her  legs,  all  along  her  arms,  and 
also  over  her  breasts.  She  noticed  with  surprise  those 
particles  of  air  innumerable  and  minute  which  clothed 
her  from  head  to  foot  with  an  entire  mail-suit  of  little 
pearls.  And  these  pearls,  so  minute,  flew  off  incessantly 
from  her  white  flesh,  and  evaporated  on  the  surface  of 
the  bath,  driven  on  by  others  thdt  sprungto  life  over  her 
form.  They  sprung  up  over  her  skm;  like  light  fruits 
incapable  of  being  grasped  yet  charming,  the  fruits  of 
this  exquisite  body  rosy  and  frtssii,  which  had  generated 
those  pearls  in  the  water. 

And  Christiane  felt  herself  so  happy  in  it,  so  sweetly, 
so  softly,  so  deliciously  caressed,  clasped  by  the  restless 
wave,  the  living  wave,  the  animated  wave  from  the 
spring  which  gushed  up  from  the  depths  of  the  basin 
under  her  legs,  and  fled  through  the  little  opening  to- 
wards the  edge  of  the  bath  that  she  would  have  Kked  to 
remain  there  for  ever,  without  moving,  almost  without 
thinking.  The  sensation  of  a  calm  delight  composed 
of  rest  and  comfort,  of  tranquil  dreamfulness,  bf  health, 
of  discreet  joy,  and  silent 'gaycty,^mtered  into  her  With 
the  soothing  warmth  of  this.  And  htt  §pirit  taused, 
va^ely  lulled  into  repose  by  the  gurgling  of  the  over- 

V  which  was  escaping  —  dreamed  of  what  she  would 
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be  doing  bf  and  b]^  of  lehat  she  would  be  domg  ten 
morrow,  of  promenades,  of  hor  Hthttj  of  her  biid>find, 
of  her  brother^  and  of  that  big  hoy,  who  had  mtlde  hier 
feel. slightly  ill  at  ease! since  the  adventure  of  the  dog; 
She  did  not  care  for  persons  of  violent  tendencies. 

No  desire  agitated  her  soul,  calm  ab  her  heart  in  this 
grateful  moist  warmth,  m>  desire  Save  that  ih^dowy 
hope  of  a  child,  no  desire  of  any  other  life,  of  emotion 
or  passion.  She  felt  that  it  was  Well  with  her,  and  she 
was  satisfied  with  the  happiness  o£  her  lot. 

She  was  suddenly  ^startled  —  the  door  flew  open;  it 
was  the  Auv«rgnatc  carrying  the  linen.  Twenty  min- 
utes had  passed;  it  was  already  time  for  her  to  be 
dressed.  It  was  almost  a  pang,  almost  a  calamity,  this 
awakenmg;  she  felt  a  longing  to  beg  of  the  woman  to 
give  her  a  few  minutes  more»  then  ^e  reflettcd  that 
every  day  she  would  iind  again  the  samjg  delight:,  and  she 
regretfully  left  the  bath  to  be  wrapt  in  a  white  dress'uig- 
gown  whose  scorching  heat  felt  somewhat  impleasant. 

Just  as  she  was  going  out,  Doctor  Bonnefille  opened 
the  door  of  his  consultation-room  and  invited  her  to 
enter,  bowing  ceremoniously.  .  He  inquired  about  her 
health,  felt  her  pulse,  looked  at  her  tongue^  took  note  of 
her  appetite  and  her  digestion,  asked  her  how  she  slept, 
and  then  accompanied  her  to  the  door,  repeating:. 

"Come,  come,  that's  ri^t,  that's-  right.  My  rev 
spects,  if  you  please,  to  yopr  father,  one  of  the  most  dish 
tinguished  men  that  I  havfe  met  in  ray  career." 

At  last,  she  igot  .away>  bored  by  these  undesirable 
attentions^  and  at  the  door  she  saw  the  marquis  chatting 
with  Andermatt,  Gontran,  and  Paul  Bretigny.  Her 
husband,  in  whose  head  every  new  idea  was  continually 
buzzmg,  like  a  fly  in  a  bottle,  was  relating  the  story  of 
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the  paralytic,  and  wanted  to  go  badt  to  sec  whether  the 
vagabond  was  taking  his  bath.  They  were  about  to  go 
with  him  to  the  spot  in  order  to  please  him.  But 
Christiane  very  gently  detained  her  brother,  and,  when 
they  were  a  short  distance  away  from  the  others : 

"  Tell  me  now  1  I  wanted  to  talk  to  you  about  your 
friend ;  I  must  say  I  don't  much  care  for  him.  Explain 
to  me  exactly  what  he  is  like." 

And  Gontran  who  had  known  Paul  for  many  years, 
told  her  about  this  passionate  nature,  uncouth,  sincere 
and  kindly  by  starts.  He  was,  according  to  Gontran,  a 
clever  young  fellow,  whose  wild  spirit  impetuously  flung 
itself  into  every  new  idea.  Yielding  to  every  impulse, 
unable  to  control,  or  to  direct  his  passions,  or  to  fight 
against  his  feelings  with  the  aid  of  reason,  or  to  govern 
his  life  by  a  system  based  on  settled  convictions,  he 
obeyed  the  promptings  of  his  heart,  whether  they  were 
virtuous  or  vicious,  the  moment  that  any  desire,  any 
thought,  any  emotion  whatever,  agitated  his  excitable 
nature. 

He  had  already  fought  seven  duels,  as  ready  to  insult 
people  as  to  become  their  friend.  He  had  been  madly 
in  love  with  women  of  eviery  class,  adored  them  with  the 
same  transports  from  the  working-girl  whom  he  picked 
up  in  the  comer  of  some  store  to  the  actress  whom  he 
carried  off,  yes,  carried  off,  on  the  night  of  a  first  per- 
formance, just  as  she  was  stepping  into  a  vehicle  on  her 
way  home,  and  bore  away  in  his  arms  in  the  midst  of  the 
astonished  spectators,  and  pushed  into  a  carriage,  which 
disappeared  at  a  gallop  before  anyone  could  follow  it  or 
overtake  it. 

And  Gontran  concluded:  "There  you  are!  He  is 
a  good  fellow,  but  a  fool;  very  rich,  moreover,  and 
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capable  of  anything,  of  anything  at  all,  when  he  loses 
his  head.'* 

Christiane  said:  ^'What  a  strange  perfume  he 
carries  about  him  1     It  is  cather  nice. .  What  is  it  ?  " 

Gontran  answered :  "  I  don't  really  know ;  he  doesn't 
want  to  tell  about  it.  I  believe  it  comes  from  Russia. 
'Tis  the  actress,  his  actress,  she  whom  I  cured  him  .of 
this  time,  that  gave  it  to  him.  .  Yies,  indeed  it  has  a  very 
pleasant  qdor." 

They  saw,  on  their  way,  a  group  of  bathers  and  of 
peasants,  for  it  was  th€  custom  every  morning  before 
breakfast  to  take  a  turn  along  the  road. 

Christiane  and  Gontran  joined  the  marquis;  Ander- 
matt,  and  Paul,  and  soon  they  beheld,  in  the  place  where 
the  knoll  had  stood  the  day .  before  a  qiteer-looking 
human  head  covered  with  a  ragged  felt  hat,  and  wearing 
a  big  white  beard,  looking  as  if  it  had  sprung  up  out  of 
the  ground,  the  head  of  ja'decapitated  man,  as  it  were^ 
growing  there  like  a  plant.  Around  it,  some  vtnje* 
dressers  were  looking  on,  amazed,  impassive,  the  peas- 
antry of  Auvergne  not  being  scoffers,  wiii^e  three  tall 
gentlemen,  visitors  at  second-olass  hotels^  were  laughing 
and  joking. 

Oriol  and  hi$i  son  ^tood  there  contemplating  the  vaga- 
bond, who  was  steeped  in  his  hole,i  sitting  ion  a  ston^^ 
with  the  water  up  to  his  chin.  He  might  have  been 
taken  for  an  eXj^ctited  criminal  of  olden  times  condemned 
to  death  for  some  unusual  kind  of  sorcery ;  and  he  had 
not  let  go  his  crutches,  which  were  by.  his. sides  .in  the 
water. 

Andermatt  kept  repeating  enthusiastically :  ""'  Bravo  1 
bravo!  there's  an  example  which  all  the  ptople  in  the 
country  suffering  from  rheumatic  pains. should  imitate;" 
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'    And;  benc^g  towards  At  old  man,  he  shouted  at  htm 
as  if  he  were  deaf:     "  Do  you  feel  well?  " 

The  other,  who  fteeilied  completely  stupefied  by  this 
boiling  water,  replied :  **  It  saems  to  me  that  I^m 
tiiehingP' 

But  Pete  Ofiol  exclaimed:  "The  hotter  it  is,  the 
taore  good  it  Will  do  you." 

A  vdic^  behind  the  niarqui^  siid:^    ^*  Wha<  id  that?  " 

And  M.  Aubry-Pasteur,  always  puffing,  stopped,  on 
his  way  ba<!k  ffom  his  daily  waft.  Thert  Andermatt 
explained  his  experiment  in  curtii^«  BUt  the  old  man 
kept  repeating :     ^'  Devil  take  it  I  how  hot  it  is  1  ** 

And  he  wanted  to  get  out,  asking  someone  to  help 
him  up. 

.  The  bankjgr  succeeded  eventually  in  c^llming  him  by 
promising  him  twenty  soiW  Ino^e  for  each  bath. 

The  spectators  formed  ft  drcle  round  the  hokj  in 
which  those  grayish  rags  Wefe  soaking  whertwith  this 
old  body  was  covered. 

A  volte  ^id:  **  Nice  meat  for  broth!  I  wouldn't 
cafe  to  steep  a  soup  in  it  1** 

.    Another  rejoined :     "  The  meat  Would  scarcely  agree 
with  me! "  '        * 

But  the  mairquis  observed  that  the  btrbble^  of  catbonic 
acidseemed  mo^ numerous,  Iftrgeti  and  brightei'  iii  this 
new  spring  than  in  that  of  the  baths. 

Thd  vagabond's  rags  were  covered  With  them ;  aild 
these  bubbles  rose  to  the  Surface  in  such  abundance  that 
the  water  appeared  to  be  crossed  by  innirmetabl^  little 
chains,  by  an  infinity  of  beads  of  exceedingly  small  iound 
diaradnds,  the  strong  mid-day  Sun  making  them  as  clear 
as  brilliants*  ' 

Then  Aubry-Pasteur. burst  out  laughingt  •  **  Egad," 
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said  he,  "  I  must  tell  yaa  what  tfcey  do  at  the  establish- 
ment. You  know  they  Catch  a  «prihg  like  a  bird  in  a 
kind  of  ^nare,  or  rather  in  a  bell.  That^s  what  they 
call  coaxing  it.  Now  last  year  here  is  what  happened 
to  the  spring  that  supplies  the  bathd.  The  carbonic 
acid,  lighter  than  water,  was  stored  up  to  the  top  of  the 
bell,  then  when  it  was  cdlected  there  in  a  very  large 
quantity,  itAvas  dtiven  back  into  the  dUcts,  re-aSdended 
in  abundance  into  the  baths,  filled  up  the  compartments, 
and  all  hut  suffocated  the  invalids;  .  We  have  had  three 
accidents  in  the  course  of  three  months.  Then,  they 
consulted  me  again^  and  I  invented  a  very  simple  appa^ 
ratus  consisting  of  two  pipe^  which  led  oH  separately 
thd  liquid  and  the  gad  in  the  bell  in  order  to^  combine 
them  aftesh  immediately  under  the  bath;  atld  thus  to 
reconstitute  the  water  in  its  nonUal  state  while  avoiding 
the  dangerous  excess  of  carbonic  acid.  But  my  kppa-* 
ratus  would  have  eost  a  thousand  'francs.  Do  ydU  know 
what  the  jailei-  does  then?.  I  give  you  a  thousand 
guesses  to  find  out.  He  bore*  a  hole  in  the  bell  to  get 
rid  ol  die  gas^  which  flies  6ut,  you  understand,  s6  that 
they  sell  you  acidulated  baths  without  any  kcid,  or  so 
little  acid  that*  it  > is  not  worth  tniich.  Whereas^ here, 
why  just  look  I*' 

Everybody  became  indignant.  They  no  longer 
laughed,  and  they  dst  envious  lodks  towftfds  the  pata^ 
lytic.  Every  bather*  would  g^Iadly  have  seized  a-pickftxe 
to  make  another  hole  beside  that  of  the  vagabond. 

But  Andetmatt  took  the  engineer's  arm,  and  they 
went  off  chatting  together.  From  time  to  time  Aubry* 
Pasteur  stopped,  made  a  show  of  di*awing  lines  with  his 
walking-stick,  indicating  cJeftaih  points,  and  the  banker 
wrote  down  notce  in  a  memorandum-book. 
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Christlane  and  Paul  Bretigay  entered  Into  conversa- 
tion. He  told  her  about  his  journey  to  Auvcrgne,  and 
all  that  he  had  seen  and  experienced.  He  loved  the 
country,  with  those  warm  instincts  of  his,  with  which 
always  mingled  an  element  of  animality.  He  had  a 
sensual  lave  of  it  because  it  excited  his  blood,  and  made 
his  nerves  and  organs  quiver.  He  said:  "  For  my 
part,  madame,  it  seems  to  me  as  if  I  were  open,  so  that 
everything  enters  into  me,  everything  passes  through 
me,  makes  me  weep  or  gnash  my  teeth.  Look  herel 
when  I  cast  a  g}ance  at  that  hillside  facing  us,  that  vast 
expanse  of  green,  that  race  of  trees  clambering  up  the 
mountain,  I  feel  the  entire  wood  in  my  eyes;  it  pene- 
trates me,  takes  possession  of  me,  runs  through  my 
whole  frame ;  and  it  seems  to  me  also  that  I  am  devour- 
ing it,  that  it  fills  my  stomach  —  I  become  a  wood 
myself  1'* 

He  laughed,  while  he  told  her  this,  strained  his  big 
round  eyes,  now  on  the.  wood,  now  on  Christiane ;  and 
she,  surprised,  astonished,  but  easily  impressed,  felt  her- 
self devoured  also,  like  the  wood,  by  that  great  avid 
glance  of  his. 

Paul  went  on:  "And  .if  you  ortly  knew  what  de- 
lights I  owe  to  my  sense  of  smell.  I  drink  in  that  air 
there  through  my  nostrils.  I  become  intoxicated  with 
it ;  I  live  in  it,  and  I  feel  that  there  is  within  it  every* 
thing  —  absolutely  everything.  What  can  be  teeter? 
This  intoxicates  one  like  wine;  wine  intoxicates  the 
mind,  but  perfume  intoxicates  the  imagination.  With 
perfume  you  taste  the  very  essence,  the  pure  essence  of 
things  and  of  the  universe — ^you  tasjte  the  flowers,  the 
trees,  the  grass  of  the  fields;  you  can  ever  distinguish 
the  soul  of  the  dwellings  of  olden  ^ays  which  sleep  in 
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the  old  f urQiturQ»  the  old  carpets,  the  old  curtains.  See 
here  I  I  am  going  to  tell  you  about  it.  Did  you 
notice,  when  first  you  came  here,  a  delicious  odpr,  to 
which  no  other  odor  can  be  compared  —  so  fine,  so 
light,  that  it  seems  almost  -f-  how  shall  I  express  it  ?  — 
an  immaterial  odor?  You'find  it  everywhere  —  you 
can  seize  it  nowhere — ^you  cannot  discern  where  it 
comes  from.  Never,  .neyer  has  anything  more  divine 
than  it  stirred  up  in  my  heart.  Well,  this  is  the  odor 
of  the  vine  in  bloom.  Ah  1  it  has  taken  me  four  days  to 
discover  it.  And  is  it  not  charming  to  think,  madanae, 
that  the  vine-tree,  which  gives  us  wine,  wine  which  only 
superior  spirits  can  understand  and  relish,  gives  us,  too, 
the  most  delicate  and  most  exciting  of  perfumes,  which 
only  persons  of  the  most  rqfined  sensibility  can  discover? 
And  then  do  you  recognize  also  the  powerful  smell  of 
the  chcstnut-treeS)  the  luscious  savor  of  th^  acacias, 
the  aroma  of  the  mounains,  and  the  grass,  whose  ^cent 
i&  so  sweet,  so  sweet  —  sweeter  than  anyone  imagines  ?  " 

She  listened  to  these  words  of  his  in  amazement,  not 
that  they  were  surprising  so  much  as  that  they  appeared 
so  different  in  their  nature  from  everything  encom- 
passing her  every  day  that  her  mind  remained  possessed, 
moved,  and  disturbed  by  them. 

He  kept  talking  uninterruptedly  in  a  voice  somewhat 
hollow  but  full  of  passion. 

"And  again,  just  think,  do  you  not  feel  in  the  air, 
along  the  roads,  when  the  day  is  hot,  a  slight  savor  of 
vantUa.  Yes,  am  I  not  right  ?  Well,  that  is  -r  that  is 
—  but  I  dare  not  t^U  it  to  you  1 " 

And  now  he  broke  into  a  great  laugh,  and  waving  his 
hand  in  front  of  him  all  of  a  sudden :     "  Look  there  I  " 

A  row  of  wagons  laden  with  hay  was  coming  up 
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drawn  by  cows  yoked  in  pairs*  The  slow^^footed 
beastS)  with  their  heads  hung  down,  bent  by  die  yofcc, 
theif  horns  fastened  with  pieces  of  wood,  toiled  pain* 
fully  along;  and  under  their  skin,  as  it  rose  up  and 
down,  the  bones  of  their  legs  could  be  seen  moving. 
Before  each  team,  a  man  in  shirt  sleeves,  waistcoat  and 
black  hat,  was  walking  with  a  switch  in  his  hand,  direct- 
ing the  pace  of  the  animals.  From  time  to  time  the 
driver  would  turn  round,  and,  without  ever  hitting, 
would  barely  touch  the  shoulder  or  the  forehead  of  a 
cow  who  would  blink  her  big  wandering  eyes,  and  obey 
the  motion  of  his  arm. 

Christiane  and  Paul  drew  up  to  let  them  pass. 

He  said  to  her:     "  Do  you  feel  it?  " 

She  was  amazed :  "  What  then  ?  That  is  the  smell 
df  the  stable." 

"  Yes,  it  is  the  smell  of  the  stable ;  and  all  these  cows 
going  along  the  roads  --^  for  they  use  no  horses  in  this 
part  of  the  country  —  scatter  on  their  way  that  odor 
of  the  stable,  which,  mingled  with  the  fine  dust,  gives 
to  the  wind  a  savor  of  vanilla." 

Christiane,  somewhat  disgusted,  murmured : 
"Ohl" 

He  went  on :  "  Excuse  me,  at  that  moment,  I  was 
analyzing  it  like  a  chemist.  In  any  case,  we  are,  ma- 
dame,  in  the  most  seductive  country,  the  most  delight-* 
ful,  the  most  restful,  that  I  have  ever  seen  -^  a  country 
of  the  golden  age.  And  the  Limagne*— ohi  the 
LimagneT  But  Imust  not  talk  to  you  about  it;  I  want 
to  show  it  to  you.  You  shall  see  for  yourself." 
•  The  marquis  and  Gontran  came  up  to  them.  The 
marquis  passed  his  arm  under  that  of  his  daughter,  and. 
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making  her  turn  araiBid  aind.i^lsrace  her  steps »  in  order 
to  get  back  to  the  hotel  for  breakfast,  he  aaid  i 

^'  Listen^  young  people  1  this  concerns  you  all  diree. 
William  who  goes  mad  when  an  idea  comes  into  his 
heady  dreams  of  nothing  any  longer  but  of  building  this 
new  town  df  his,  and  he  wants  to  win  over  to  him  the 
Oriol  family.  -.He  is,  therefore,  anjuousthat  Christiana 
should  make  thd  acquaintance  of  the  two  young  girls, 
in  order  to  see  if  th^y  are  *  possible.'  But  it  is  not 
necessary  that  the  father  should  suspect  our  ruse^  So.  I 
have  got  an  idea;  it  is  to  organite  a  charitable  fete. 
You,  my  dear,  must  go  and  see  the  cure;  you.  Ti^ill  to<- 
gether  hunt  up  two  of  his  parishioners  to  make  collet* 
tions  along  with  you.  You  imderatand  what  people  yoo 
will  get  him  to  nominate,  and  ht  will  im^ite  them  on  his 
own  responsibility*  As  for  you,  young  men,  you  are 
gong  to  get  up  a  tombola  at  the  Casiiio  with  the  assisi>'' 
ance  of  Petrus  Mattel  with  his  company  and  orchestra. 
And  if  the  little  Qribls  are  nice  girls,  as  it  is  said  they 
have  been  well  brought  up  at  the  convent,  Christiane 
will  make  a  con4uest  of  them/'  - 


F>R  eight  days,  Christiane  wholly  occupied  herself 
with  prcfwrations  for  this  fete*  The  cur^,  in- 
deed, was  able  to^firid  no  one  a:moiag  his  female 
parishioners  except  the  Oriol  girls  who  could  be  deemed. 
worthy  of  collecting  along  with  the  Mattjals  die  RaVe- 
nel's  daughter;  and,  happy  at  having  the  opportumt)&  of 
makii^  hiihself  .prominent)  he  took  all'the  necessaryi 
steps,  organiaed  everything,  regulated  everything,  and 
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hunself  invited  the  young  girls,  as  if  the  idea  had  origi* 
nated  with  him,  t 

The  inhabitants  were  in  a  state  of  excitement,  and 
the  gloomy  bathers,  finding  a. new  topic  of  conversation, 
entertained  one  another  at  the  table  d'hote  with  various 
estimates  as  to  the  possible  receipts  from  the  two  por- 
tions of  the  fete,  the  sacred  and  the  profane. 

The  day  opened  finely.  It  was  admirable  summer 
weather,  warm  and  clear,  with  bright  simshine  in  the 
open  plain  and  a  grateful  shade  under  the  village  trees, 
The  mass  was  fixed  for  nine  o'clock  —  a  quick  mass 
with  church  music.  Christiane,  who  had  arrived  before 
the  office,  in  order  to  cast  a  glance  at  the  ornamentation 
of  the  church  with  garlands  of  flowers  that  had  been 
sent  from  Royat  and  Clermont-Ferrand  consented  to 
walk  behind  it.  The  cure,  the  Abbe  Litre,  followed 
her  accompanied  by  the  Oriol  girls,  and  he  introduced 
them  to  her.  Christiane  immediately  invited  the  young 
girls  to  luncheon.  They  accepted  her  invitation  with 
blushes  and  respectful  bows. 

The  faithful  were  now  making  their  appearance. 
They  sat  down  all  three  on  three  chairs  of  honor  re- 
served for  their  use  at  the  side  of  the  choir,  facing  three 
other  chairs,  which  were  occupied  by  young  lads  dressed 
in  their  Sunday  clothes,  sons  of  the  Mayor,  of  the  dep- 
uty, and  of  a  municipal  councilor,  selected  to  accom- 
pany the  lady-collectors  and  to*  flatter  the  local  author- 
ities. 

In  other  respects,  everything  passed  ofE  well. 

The  office  was  short.  The  collection  realized  one 
hundred  and  ten  francs,  which,  added  to  Andermatt's 
five  hundred  francs,  the  marquis's  iifty  francs,  and  a 
hundred  francs  contributed  by  Paul  Bretigny,  made  a 
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total  of  seven  huDdred  and  sixty,  an  amount  never  be- 
fore reached  in  the  parish  of  Enval.  Then,,  after  the 
conclusion  of  the  ceremony,  the  Oriol  girls  were 
brcnight  to  the  hotel.  They  appeared  to  be.  a  little 
abashed,  without  any  display  of  awkwardness,  however, 
and  scarcely  uttered  one  word,  through  modesty  rather 
than  through  timidity.  They  sat  down  to  luncheon  at 
the  table  d'hote,  and  pleased  the  men  —  all  the  men* 

The  elder  the  more  serious  of  the  ;pair,  the  younger 
the  more  sprightly,  the  elder  more  well-bred,  in  the  com- 
mon-place acceptation  of  the.  word,  the  younger  more 
pleasant,  they  yet  resembled  one  another  as  closely  as 
two  sisters  possibly  could. 

As  soon  as  the  meal  was  finished,  they  repaired  to  the 
Casino  for  the  lottery-drawing  at  the  tombola,  which 
was  fixed  for  two  o'clock. 

The  park,  already  invaded  by  the  mixed  crowd  of 
bathers  and  peasants,  presented  the  aspect  of  an  out- 
landish fete. 

Under  their  Chinese  kiosque  the  musicians  were  ex- 
ecuting a  rural  symphony,  a  work  composed  by  Saint 
Landri  himself.  Paul,  who  accompanied  Christiane, 
suddenly  drew  up : 

"  Look  here  I  "  said  he,  "  that's  pretty  I  He  has 
some  talent,  that  chap  I  With  an  orchestra,  he  could 
produce  a  fine  effect." 

Then  he  asked:  "Are  you  fond  of  music,  ma- 
dame?" 

'•  Exceedingly." 

"  As  for  me,  it  overwhelms  me.  When  I  am  listen- 
ing to  a  work  that  I  like,  it  seems  to  me  first  that  the 
opening  notes  detach  my  skin  from  my  flesh,  melt  it, 
dissolve  it,  cause  it  to  disappear,  and  leave  me  like  one 
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flayed  alive,  under  the  combined  attacks  of  the  instru- 
ments. And  in  fact  It  id  on  my  nerves  thart  rhc 
orchestra  is  playing,  on  my  nerves  stripped  bare,  vibrat- 
ing, trembling  at  every  note.  I  hear  It,  the  music,  not 
merely  with  my  ears,  but  with  all  the  sensibility  of  my 
body  quivering,  from  head  to  foot.  Nothing  gives  mc 
such  exquisite  pleasure,  or  rather  such  iexquisite  hap- 
piness." 

She  smiled,  and  then  said :  '*  Your  sensibilities  are 
keen." 

"  By  Jove  they  are!  What  is  the  good  of  living  if 
(ftie  has  not  keen  sensibilities?  I  do  not  envy  those 
people  who  wear  over  their  hearts  a  tortoise's  shefl  or  a 
hippopotamuses  hide.  Those  alone  are  happy  who  feel 
their  sensations  acutely,  who  receive  them  like  shocks, 
and  savor  them  like  dainty  morsels.  For  It  is  neces^ 
sary  to  reason  out  all  our  emotions,  joyous  and  sad,  to 
be  satiated  with  them,  to  be  intoxicated  with  them  to  the 
most  intense  degree  of  bliss  or  the  most  extreme  pitch  of 
suffering." 

She  raised  her  eyes  to  look  up  at  his  face,  with  that 
sense  of  astonishmeht  which  she  had  experienced  during 
the  past  eight  days  at  all  the  things  that  he  said.  In* 
deed,  during  these  eight  days,  this  new  friend  -^  for, 
despite  her  repugnance  towards  him,  on  first  acquaint* 
ance,  he  had  in  this  short  interval  become  her  friend  — 
was  every  moment  shaking  the  tranquillity  of  her  soul, 
and  disturbing  it  as  a  pool  of  water  is  disturbed  by 
flinging  stones  into  it.  And  he  flung  stones,  big  stones, 
into  this  soul  which  had  calmly  slumbered  until  now. 

Christiane's  father,  like  all  fathers,  had  always 
^reated  her  as  a  little  gfrl,  to  whom  one  ought  not  to  say 

ything  of  a  serious  nature;  her  brother  made  her 
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laugh  rather  thao  r^ect;  her  huaband  did  not  cpnaider 
it  right  for  a  tnan  to  speak  of  .anything  whatciver  tQ  hi$ 
wife  outside  the  intere^t^  of  their  commw  life ;  and  $0 
she  had  hitherto  lifved  perfectly  contented,  her  mind 
steeped  in  a  sweet'  torpor. 

This  newcomer  opened  her  intellect  with  Wew  which 
feU  upon  it  like  3trokfi$  of  a  hatchet.  Moreovefnhe 
was  one  of  those  men  who  please  women,  all  women, 
by  his  very  nature,  by  the  vibrating  acqteneas  of  hi» 
emotions.  He  knew  how  to  talk  to  them,  to  tell  them 
everything,  and  he  m»de  than  understand, ewrytbing. 
Incapable  of  a  qpntinupu3  effort,  but,  extremely,  iatelr 
ligent,  always  loving  o^  hating  paaaionatelyi  speaking  Qf 
everything  with  the  Sngenjtoua  ardor  oi  a  man  fran- 
tically convinced,  as  variable  as  he  ivas  enthusiastic,  h^ 
possesaed  to  an  excessive  d^gr^e  the  true  f epiinine  tc^m- 
perament,  the  credulity,  the  charm,  the  mobility,  the 
nervous  sensibility  of  a  wonjan,  with  the  superior  intel- 
lect, active,  compreheiisive,  rtnd  penetrating  of  a  man* 

Gontran  came  up  to  then^ 'in  a  hurry»  "Come 
back,"  said  he»  "and  give  a  look  at  the  Honorat 
family." 

They  returned,  and  saw  .I)octo;r  Honorat,  accom-. 
panied  by  a  fat  old  woman  in  4  blue  dr^ss,  whose  head 
lodced  like  a  nursery-garden,  for  every  variety  of  pjants 
and  flowers  were  gathered  together  00  her  head. 

Christiane  adced  in  astonishment:  ". This  is  hia  wife 
then?  But  she  is  fifteen  years  older  than  her  .hu3-? 
band." 

**  Yes,  she  is  sixty-five  • —  an  old  nfidwife  whom  be 
fell  in  love  with  between  two  confiitements*  This 
however,  is  one  of  those  households  in  which  they  are 
digging  at  one  another  from  morni»g.till;night." 
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They  made  their  way  towards  the  Casino,  attracted 
by  the  exclamations  of  the  crowd.  On  a  large  table,  in 
front  of  the  establishment,  were  di^layed  the  lots  of 
the  tombola,  which  were  drawn  by  Petrus  Martcl, 
assisted  by  Mademoiselle  Odelin  of  the  Odcon,  a  very 
small  brunette,  who  also  announced  the  numbers,  with 
mountebank's  tricks,  which  greatly  diverted  the  specta- 
tors. The  marquis,  accompanied  by  the  Oriol  girls  and 
Andermatt,  reappeared,  and  asked :  "  Are  we  remain- 
ing here?     It  is  very  noisy," 

They  accordingly  resolved  to  take  a  walk  half-way 
up  the  hill  on  the  road  from  Enval  to  La  Roche- 
Pradiere.  In  order  to  reach  it,  they  fipst  ascended,  one 
behind  the  other,  a  narrow  path  through  vine-trees. 
Christiane  walked  on  in  front  with  a  light  and  rapid 
step.  Since  her  arrival  in  this  neighborhood,  she  felt 
as  if  she  existed  in  a  new  sort  of  way  with  an  active 
sense  of  enjoyment  and  of  vitality  which  she  had  never 
known  before.  Perhaps,  the  baths,  by  improving  her 
health,  and  so  ridding  her  of  that  'slight  disturbance  of 
the  vital  organs,'  which  annoy  and  sadden  one  without 
any  apparent  cause,  disposed  her  to  perceive  and  to 
relish  everything  more  thoroughly.  Perhaps  she  sim- 
ply felt  herself  animated^  lashed  by  the  presence  and  by 
the  ardor  of  spirit  of  that  unknown  youth,  who  had 
taught  her  how  to  understand.  She  drew  a  long  deep 
breath,  as  she  thought  of  all  he  had  said  to  her  about 
the  perfumes  that  were  scattered  through  the  atmos- 
phere. "  It  is  true,"  she  mused,  "  that  he  has  shown 
me  how  to  feel  the  air."  And  she  found  again  all  the 
odors,  especially  that  of  the  vine,  so  light,  so  delicate, 
so  fleeting. 

She  gained  the  level  road,  and  they  formed  them- 
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selves  into  groups.  Andermatt  and  Louise  Oriol,  the 
elder  girl,  started  first  side  by  side  chatting  about  the 
produce  of  lands  in  Auvergne.  She  knew,  this  Auver- 
gnate,  true  daughter  of  her  sire,  endowed  with  the 
hereditary  instinct,  all  the  correct  and  practical  details 
of  agriculture,'  and  she  spoke  about  them  in  her  grave 
tone.  In  the  ladylike  fashion,  and  with  the  careful  pro- 
nunciation which  they  had  taught  her  at  the  convent. 
While  listening  to  her,,  he  cast  a  side  glance  at  her,  every 
now  and  then,  and  thought  this  little  girl  quite  charm- 
ing with  her  gravity  of  manner  and  her  mind  so  full 
already  of  practical  knowledge.  He  occasionally 
repeated  with  some  surprise:  *'  What  I  the  land  in  the 
Limagne  is  worth  so  much  as  thirty  thousand  francs  for 
each  hectare?"  ^ 

'*  Yes,  monsieur,  when  it  is  planted  with  beautiful  ap- 
ple-trees, which  supply  dessert  apples.  It  is  our  coun^ 
try  which  furnishes  nearly  all  the  frutt  used  in  Paris.'' 

Then,  they  turned  back,  in  order  to  make  a  more  care- 
ful estimate  of  the  Limagne,  for  from  the  road  they 
were  pursuing  they  could  see,  a^  far  as  their  eyes  could 
reach,  the  vast  plain  always  covered  with  a  light  haze 
of  blue  vapor. 

Giristiane  and  Paul  alsa  drew  up  in  front  of  this 
immense  veiled  tract  of  country  so  agreeable  to  the  eye 
that  they  would  liavc  liked  to  remain  there  incessantly 
gazing  at  it.  The  road  w^s  boi;de(red  by  enormous 
walnut-trees,  the  dense  sh^de  of  which  made  the  skin 
feel  a  refreshing  sensation  of  coolness.  It  no  longer 
ascended,  but  took  a  winding  course  half-way  up  on  the 
slope  of  the  hillside  adorned  lower  down  with  a  tapestry 
of  vines,  and  then  with  short  green  herbage  as  iar  as 

1 A  hectare  is  about  two  acres  and  a  half 
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the   crc8t,   which  at  this  point  looked  rathet  steep. 

Paul  murmured:  "  Is  it  not  lovely?  Tell  me,  id  it 
not  lovely?  And  why  does  this  landscape  move  me? 
Ycs>  why  ?  It  allows  to  escape  from  it  a  charm  so  pro- 
found, so  wide,  so  wide  above  all,  that  penetrates  to  my 
very  heart.  It  seems,  as  you  gttse  at  this  plain,  that 
thought  opens  its  wings,  does  it  not  ?  And  it  flies-  away, 
it  soars,  it  passes  on,  it  goes  off  there  below,  farther  and 
farther,  towards  all  the  countries  seen  in  dreams  which 
we  shall  never  see*  Yes,  see  het^,  thi3  is  worthy  of  ad- 
miration because  it  is  much  more  like  a  thing  we  dr^m 
of  than  a  thing  that  we  have  seen." 

She  listened  to  him  without  saying  anything,  waiting, 
expectant,  gathering  up  each  of  his  words;  and  she  fek 
herself  affected  without  too  well  knowing  how  to  ex- 
plain her  emotions.  She  caught  glimpses,  indeed,' of 
other  countries,  blue  countries,  rose-hued  coohtries, 
countries  unlikely  and  marveldus,  countries  undiscover- 
able  though  ever  sought  for,  which  make  us  look  upon 
all  others  as  commonplace. 

He  went  on  j  "  Yes,  it  is  lovely,  because  it  is  lovely. 
Other  horizons  are  more  striking  but  less  harmonious. 
Ahl  madame,  beauty,  harmonious  beauty!  There  is 
nothing  but  that  in  the  world.  Nothing  exists  but 
beauty.  Bat  how  few  understand  it!  The  line  of  a 
body,  of  a  statue,  or  of  a  niountain,  the  color  of  a  paint^ 
ing  or  of  that  plain,  the  inexpressiblfe  something  of  the 
*  Joconde,'  a  phrase  that  bitfes  you  to  the  soul,  that  — 
nothing  more  —  which  makes  an  artist  a  creator  just 
like  God,  which,  therefore,  distinguishes  him  among 
men.  Wait !  I  am  going  to  recite  for  you  two  stanstas 
of  Baudelaire." 

And  he  declaimed: 
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"  *  Whether  you  cprae  from  heaven  or  hell  I  do  not  care, 

O  Beauty,  monster  of  splendor  and  terror,  yet  sweet  at  the 
core, 
As  long  as  your  eye,  your  smile,  your  feet  lay  the  infinite  bara, 
Unveiiing  a  world  of  love  that  I  never  had  known  before  I 

*' '  From  Satan  or  God,  what  matter,  whether  angel  or  siren  you 
be, 
What  matter  if  you  can  give,  enchanting,  velvet-eyed  fay, 
Rhythm,  perfume,  and  light,  and  he  queen  of  the  earth  for  me. 
And  make  all  things  less  hideous,  and  the  sad  moments  fly 


Chriatiane  now  was  gazing  at  him,  struck  with  wooh 
der  by  his  lyricism,  questioning  him  with  her  eyes,  not 
comprehending  well  what  extraordinary  meaning  might 
be  embodied  in  this  poetry.  He  divined  her  thoughts, 
and  was  irritated  at  not  having  communicated  his  own 
enthusiasm  to  her,  for  he  had  necited  those  verses  very 
effectively,  and  ho  resumed^  with  a  shade  of  disdain: 

'*  I  am  a  fool  to.  wish  to  force  you  to  relish  a  poet  of 
such  subtle  inspiration.  '  A  day  will  come,  I  hope,  when 
you  will  feel  thbse  things  just  as  I  do^/  Women,  en- 
dowed rather  with  intuition  than  comprehension,  do 
not  seize  the  secret  and  veiled  purposes  of  art  in  the 
same  way  as  if  a  lympathetic  appeal  had  first  been  madb 
to  their  minds/' 

And,  with  a  bow,  he  added:  **  I  will  strive,  m»- 
dame,  to  make  this  sympathetic  appeal." 

She  did  not  think. him  impertinent,  but  fantastic;  and 
moreover  she  did. not  seek  any  longer  to  understand, 
suddenly  struck  by  a  circumstance  Which  she  had  not 
previously  noticed :  he  was  very  elegant,  though  he  was 
a  little  too.  tall  and  too'  strongly-built,  with  a  gait  so 
virile  that  one  tduld  not  immediately  .perceive  the 
studied  refinement  of  his  attire.     And  then  his  head 
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had  a  certain  brutishness  about  it,  an  incompleteness, 
which  gave  to  his  entire  person  a  somewhat  heavy  as- 
pect at  first  glance.  But  when  one  had  got  accustomed 
to  his  features,  one  found  in  them  some  diarm,  a  charm 
powerful  and  fierce,  which  at  moments  became  very 
pleasant  according  to  the  inflections  of  his  voice  which 
always  seemed  veiled, 

Christiane  said  to  herself,  as  she  observed  for  the 
first  time  what  attention  he  had  paid  to  his  external  ap- 
pearance from  head  to  foot:  "Decidedly  this  is  a 
man  whose  qualities  most  be  discovered  one  by  one." 

But  here  Gontran  came  rushing  towards  them.  He 
exclaimed:  "Sister,  I  say,  Christiane,  waitl"  And 
when  he  had  overtaken  them,  he  said  to  them,  still 
laughing:  "  Oh  I  just  come  and  listen  to  the  younger 
Oriol  girl  1  She  is  as  droll  as  anything  —  she  has  won- 
derful wit.  Papa  has  succeeded  in  putting  her  at  her 
ease,  and  she  has  been  telling  us  the  most  comical  things 
in  the  world.     Wait  for  them." 

And  they  awaited  the  marquis,  who  presently  ap- 
peared with  the  younger  of  the  two  girls,  Charlotte 
Oriol.  She  was  relating  with  a  childlike,  knowing  live- 
liness, some  village  tales,  accounts  of  rustic  simplicity 
and  roguery.  And  she  imitated  them  with  their  slow 
movements,  their  grave  remarks,  their  "  fouchtras," 
their  innumerable  "  bougrres,"  mimicking,  in  a  fashion 
that  made  her  pretty,  sprightly  face  look  charming,  all 
the  changes  of  their  physiognomies.  Her  bright  eyes 
sparkled;  her  rather  large  mouth  was  opened  wide, 
displaying  her  white  teeth;  her  nose,  a  little  tip- 
tilted,  gave  her  a  humorous  look;  and  she  was  fresh, 
with  a  flower's  freshness  that  might  make  lips  quiver 
vith  desire. 
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The  marquis,  having  spent  nearly  his  entire  life  on 
his  estate,  in  the  family  chateau  where  Christlane  and 
Gontran  had  been  brought  up  in  the  midst  of  rough 
big  Norman  farmers  who  were  occasionally  invited  to 
dine  there,  in  accordance  with  custom,  and  whose  chil- 
dren, companions  of  theirs  from  the  period  of  their 
first  communion,  had  been  on  terms  of  familiarity  with 
them,  knew  how  to  talk  to  this  little  girl,  already  three- 
fourths  a  woman  of  the  world,  with  a  friendly  candor, 
which  awakened  at  once  in  her  a  gay  and  self-confident 
assurance. 

Andermatt  and  Louise  returned  after  having  walked 
as  far  as  the  village,  which  they  did  not  care  to  enter. 
And  they  all  sat  down  at  the  foot  of  a  tree,  on  the 
grassy  edge  of  a  ditch.  There  they  remained  for  a 
long  time  pleasantly  chatting  about  everything  and 
nothing  in  a  torpor  of  languid  ease.  >  Now  and  then,  a 
wagon  would  roll  past,  always  drawn  by  the  two  cows 
whose  heads  were  bent  and  twisted  by  the  yoke,  and  al- 
ways driven  by  a  peasant  with  a  shrunken  belly  and  a  big 
black  hat  on  his  head  guiding  the  animals  with  the  end 
of  his  thin  switch  in  the  swaying  style  of  the  conductor 
of  an  orchestra. 

The  man  would  take  ofl  his  hat,  bowing  to  the  Oriol 
girls,  and  they  would  reply  with  a  familiar  "  Good 
day  "  flung  out  by  their  fresh  young  voices. 

Then,  as  the  hour  was  growing  late,  they  went  back. 

As  they  drew  near  the  park,  Charlotte  Oriol  ex- 
claimed :     "  Oh  I  the  boree !  the  boree !  " 

In  fact,  the  boree  was  being  danced  to  an  old  air  well 
known  in  Auvergne. 

There  they  were,  male  and  female  peasants  stepping 
out,  hopping,  making  graces  —  turning  and  bowing  to 
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each  other  —  the  women  taking  hold  of  their  petticoats 
and  lifting  them  up  with  two  fingers  of  eadi  hand,  the 
men  swinging  their  arms  or  holding  them  akimbo. 
The  pleasant  monotonous  air  was  also  dancing  in  the 
fresh  evening  wind;  it,  was  always  the  same  refrain 
played  in  a  very  high  note  by  the  violin,  and  taken  up 
in  concert  by  the  other  instruments,  giving  a  more  rat- 
tling pace  to  the  dance.  And  it  was  not  unpleasant, 
this  simple  rustic  music,  lively  and  artless,  keeping  time 
as  it  did  with  this  shambling  country  minuet. 

The  bathers,  too,  made  an  attempt  to  dance.  Petrus 
Martel  went  skipping  in  front  of  little  Odelin,  who  af- 
fected the  style  of  a  danceuse  walking  through  a  ballet; 
and  the  comic  Lapaime  mimicked  a  fantastic  step 
round  the  attendant  at  the  Casino>  who  seemed  agitated 
by  recollections  of  Bullier. 

But  suddenly  Gontran  saw  Doctor  Honorat  dancing 
away  with  all  his  heart  and  all  his  limbs,  and  executing 
the  classical  boree  like  a  true-blue  native  of  Auvergne. 

The  orchestra  became  silent.  All  stopped.  The 
doctor  came  over  and  bowed  to  the  marquis.  He  was 
wiping  his  forehead,  and  puffing. 

"  'Tis  good,"  said  he,  **  to  be  young  sometimes." 

Gontran  laid  his  hand  on  the  doctor's  shoulder,  and 
smiling  with  a  mischievous  air:  **  You  never  told  me 
you  were  married." 

The  physician  stopped  wiping  his  face,  and  gravely 
responded:     "Yes,  I  am,  and  marred." 

"What  do  you  say?" 

"  I  say,  married  and  marred.  Never  commit  that 
folly,  young  man." 

"Why?" 

"Why!     See  here!     I  have  been  married  now  for 
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twenty  years,  and  haven't  got  used  to  it  yet.  Every 
evening,  when  I  reach  home,  I  say  to  myself:  *  Hold 
hard  I  this  old  woman  is  still  in  my  house  1  So  then 
she'll  never  go  away?  '  " 

Everyone  began  to  laugh,  so  serious  and  convinced 
waa  his  tone. 

But  the  bells  of  the  hotel  were  ringing  for  dinner. 
The  fete  was  over*  Louise  and  Charlotte  were  accom- 
panied back  to  their  father's  house ;  and  when  their  new 
friends  had  left  them,  they  commenced  talking  about 
them. 

Everyone  thought  them  charming,  Andermatt  alone 
preferred  the  elder  girl. 

The  marquis  said;  ''How  pliant  the  feminine  na- 
ture is!  The  mere  vicinity  of  the  paternal  gold,  of 
whi<:h  they  do  not  even  know  the  use,  has  made  ladies 
of  these  country  girls."  . 

Christiane,  having  asked  Paul  Bretigny :  **  And 
you,  which  of  them  do  you  prefer  ?  "  he  murmured : 

"Oh!  I?  I  have  not  even  looked  at  them.  It  is 
not  they  whom  I  prefer." 

He  had  spoken  in  a  very  low  voice;  aod  she  made  no 
reply. 


THE  days  that  followed  were  charming  for 
Christiane  Andermatt.  She  lived,  light- 
hearted,  her  soul  full  of  joy.  The  morning 
bath  was  her  iirst  pleasure,  a  delicious  pleasure  that 
made  the  skin  tingle,  an  exquisite  half-hour  in  the  warm, 
flowing  water,  which  disposed  her  to  feel  happy  all 
day  long.     She  was,  indeed,  happy  in  all  her  thoughts 
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and  in  all  her  desires.  The  affection  with  which  she 
felt  herself  surrounded  and  penetrated,  the  intoxication 
of  youthful  life  throbbing  in  her  veins,  and  then  again 
this  new  environment,  this  superb  country,  made  for  day- 
dreams and  repose,  wide  and  odorous,  enveloping  her 
like  a  great  caress  of  Nature,  awakened  in  her  fresh 
emotions.  Everything  that  approached,  everything 
that  touched  her,  continued  this  sensation  of  the  morn- 
ing, this  sensation  of  a  tepid  bath,  of  a  great  bath  of 
happiness  wherein  she  plunged  herself  body  and  soul. 

Andermatt,  who  had  to  leave  Enval  for  a  fortnight 
or  perhaps  a  month,  had  gone  back  to  Paris,  having  pre- 
viously reminded  his  wife  to  take  good  care  that  the 
paralytic  should  not  discontinue  his  course  of  treatment. 
So  each  day,  before  breakfast,  Christiane,  her  father, 
her  brother,  and  Paul,  went  to  look  at  what  Gontran 
called  "  the  poor  man's  soup."  Other  bathers  came 
there  also,  and  they  formed  a  circular  group  around  the 
hole,  while  chatting  with  the  vagabond. 

He  was  not  better  able  to  walk,  he  declared,  but  he 
had  a  feeling  as  if  his  legs  were  covered  with  ants ;  and 
he  told  how  these  ants  ran  up  and  down,  climbing  as 
far  as  his  thighs,  and  then  going  back  again  to  the  tips 
of  his  toes.  'And  even  at  night  he  felt  these  insects  tick- 
ling and  biting  him,  so  that  he  was  deprived  of  sleep. 

All  the  visitors  and  the  peasants,  divided  into  two 
camps,  that  of  the  believers  and  that  of  the  skeptics, 
were  interested  in  this  cure. 

After  breakfast,  Christiane  often  went  to  look  for 
the  Oriol  girls,  so  that  they  might  take  a  walk  with  her. 
They  were  the  only  members  of  her  own  sex  at  the  sta- 
tion to  whom  she  could  talk  or  with  whom  she  could 
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have- friendly  relations,  sharing  a  little  of  her' confidence 
and  asking  in  return  for  some  feminine  sympathy-  She 
had  at  once  taken  a  liking  for  the  grave  common  sense 
allied  with  amiability  which  the  elder  girl  exhibited  and 
still  more  for  the  spirit  of  sly  humor  possessed  by  the 
younger;  and  it  was  less  to  please  her  husband  than  for 
her  own  amusement  that  she  now  sought  the  friendship 
of  the  two  sisters. 

They  used  to  set  forth  on  excursions  sometimes  in  a 
landau,  an  old  traveling  landau  with  six  seats,  got  from 
a  hirer  of  carriages  at  Riom,  and  at  other  times  on^ 
foot  They  were  especially  fond  of  a  little  wild  valley 
near  Chatel-Guyon,  leading-  towards  the  hermitage  of 
Sans-Souci.  Along  the  narrow  road,  which  they  slowly 
traversed,  under  the  pine  trees,  on  the  bank  of  the  little 
river,  they  would  saunter  in  pairs,  each  pair  chatting  to- 
gether. At  every  stage  along  their  track,  where  it  was 
necessary  to  cross  the  stream,  Paul  and  Gontran,  stand' 
ing  on  steppingrstones  in  the  water,  seized. the  women 
each  with  one  arm;  and:  carried  them  over  with  a  jerfc^ 
so  as  to  deposit  them  at  the  opposite  side.  And  each 
of  these  fordlngs  changed  the  order  of  the  pedestrians. 
Christiane  went  from  one  to  another,  hut  found  the  op- 
portunity of  remaining  a  little  while  aldne  with  Paul 
Bretigny  either  in  front  or  in  the  rear.       •       i 

He  had  no  longer  the  same  ways  while  in  her  com- 
pany as  in  the  first  days  of  their  acquaintanceship;  he 
was  less  disposed  to  laugh,  less,  abrupt  in  manner,  less 
like  a ,  comrade^  but  more  respectful  and  attentive. 
Their  conversations,  however,  assumed  a  tone  of  inti- 
macy, and  the  things  that  concerned  the  heart  held  in 
them  the  foreiBoat  place.     He  talked  to  her  about  senti- 
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ment  and  love,  like  a  man  well  versed  in  9uch  subjects, 
who  had  sounded  the  depths  of  women's  tenderness,  and 
who  owed  to  them  as  much  happiness  as  suffering. 

She^  riivished,  and  rather  touchedy  urged  him  on  to 
confidences  with  an  ardent  and  artfal  curiosity.  All 
that  she  knew -of  him  awakened  in  her- a  keen  desire  to 
leant  more^  to  penetrate  in  thought  into  one  oi  those 
male  existences  of  which  she  had  got  glimpses  out  of 
books^  one  of  those  existences  full  of  tempests  and  mys- 
teries of  love.  Yielding  to  her  mftportunittes,  be  told 
her  each  day  a  llttle'mor^  about  his  life,  his  adventuf^s, 
and  iris  griefs,  with  a  warmth'  of  language  which  fais 
burning  memories  sometimes  rendered  rmpas^oned,  and 
which  the  desire  to  please  made  also  seductive*  He 
opened  to  hear  gaze  a  world:  till  now  unknown  to  her, 
fourrd. eloquent  words  to  express  the  subitleties  of  desire 
and  expectationv  the  ravages  of  growing  hopes,  the  re- 
ligion of  flowers  and  bits  of  ribbons,  all  the  little  objects 
treasured  up  as  .sacred,^  the  enervating  effect  of  sodden 
doubts,  the'  anguish  of  alarming  iconjectures,  the  tor- 
tures  of  jealousy,  and  the  inexpressible  frenzy  of  the 
first  kiss*  ^ 

And  he  knew  how  to. describe  all  these  things  in  a 
Very  seemly:  fa«hi6n,,  veiled,  poetic,  and  captivating. 
Like  all  men  who  are  petpefcually  haunted  by  de$ire  and 
thoughtsi  about  woman  he  spoke  discreetly  of  those 
whom  he  had  loved  with  at  fever 'that  throbbed  wi(hin 
him  still.  He.  recalled  a  tbiusafid  rontantic  incidents 
cakulated  to  move  the  heart,  a^tdaoteand  delicate  circam- 
stances  calculated  to  make  tears  gather  in  the  eyesyand 
all; those  ^w^et  futilities  of  gallantry;  which  render 
amorous  relationsHtps  between  persons  of. refined  sovls 
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and  cultivated 'minds  the  most  beautiful  and  most  en- 
trancing experiences  that  can  be  conceived. 

All  these  diBturt>ing  and  familiar  chats,  renewed  each 
day  and  ciach  day  more  prolonged,  fell  on  Christiane's 
soul  like  grainv  cast  into  the  eatth*  And  the  charm  of 
this  country  spread  wide  around  herf'the  odorous:  aic, 
diat  blufe  Limagne^  so  vast  that  it  seemed  to  make  the 
^irit  expand,  those  extingniished  volcanoes  on  the 
mountain,  furnaces  of  the  antique  world  serving  now 
only  to  warm  springs  for  invailidsy  the  tool  shades,  the 
rippling  music  of  thie  kteztni  as  tfaey  rushed  over  the 
stones —  all  this^  too^  pienetrated  the  heart  aqd  the  fledt 
of  dbe  yoting  woman,  penetrated  them  and  softened 
them  like  a  soft  shower  of.  warm  rain  on  a  heart  that 
was  yet  Vit^inf,  a  rain  that  would  cause  to  blossom  from 
it  the  flowteis  <>f  which  it  *ad. received  the  seed.  : 

She  was  quite  conscious  that  this  youth  was  paying 
court  to  her  a  little, 'that  he  thought  h^r  pretty,  eten 
more  than  pi^etty;  and  the  desire  to  please  him,  spom 
taneously  suggested  t6  her  A  thousand  inventions,  at  tiie 
same  time  dfclighing  and  simple,  to  fascinate  him  and  to 
make  a  ooncfoesit  of  liim. 

When  he  looked  moved,  she  Would  abruptly-  lea^e 
him;  when  ^he  antidpated  some  tendeir  allusion  on  his 
lips,  she  would  cast  towards  him,  ere  the  words  were 
finished,  one  of  ihose  Swift,  -unfathomable'  ^anccs^ 
which  pierce  men^s  heans  Kke  fire.  She  would  greet 
h'mt  with  soft  utterances,  gentle  movements  of  h^r  head> 
dream^  giestures  with  her  hands,  or  sad  loc^  quickly 
changed  Into  smiles,  as  if  to  show  him,  even  when  no 
words  had  been  exchanged  between  them. that  his  ef" 
forts  bad'ndt  beefi  lA  vain; 
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What  did  she  desire?  Nothioig.  What  did  she 
expect  from  all  this  ?     Ndthing. 

She  amused  herself  with  this  play  solely  because  she 
was  a  woman,  because  she  did  not  perceive  the  danger 
of  it,  because  without  foreseeing  anything  she  wished 
to  find  out  what  he  would  do. 

And  then  she  had  suddenly  developed  that  native 
coquetry  which  lies  hidden  in  the  veins  of  all  feminine 
beings.  The  slumbering,  innocent  child  of  yesterday 
had ,  unexpectedly  waked  up,  -  subtle  and  keen-witted, 
when  facing  this  man  who  talked  to  her  unceasingly 
about  love^  She  divined  the  agitation  that  swept  across 
his  mind  when  he  was  by  her  aide,  she  saw  the  increase 
ing  emotion  that  his  face  expressed,  and  she  understood 
all  the  different  intonations  of  :his  voice  with  that  spe- 
cial intuition  possessed  by  women,  who  feel  themselves 
solicited  to  love. 

Other  men  had  ere  now  paid  attentions  to  her  in  the 
fashionable  world  without  getting  anything,  from  her  in 
return  save  .tl^  mockery  o|  a  playful  young  woman. 
Their  commonplace  flatteries  diverted  h^r;  their  looks 
of  melancholy  lovers  filled  her  witj^  merrjdpriepjt;  and  to 
all  their  manifestations  of  .t>assion  she  responded  only 
with  derisive  laughter.  In  the  case  of  this  mmi  how* 
ever,  she  felt  herself  suddenly  confronted  with  a  seduc- 
tive and  dangerous  adversary;,  ^nd  she  had  been 
changed  into  one  of  those  clever  credtures,  instinctively 
clear-sighted,  armed  with  audacity  and  coolness,  who, 
so  long  as  their  hearts  remain  untrammeled,  watch  for, 
surprise,  and  draw  men  into  the  invisible  net  of  senti- 
ment       \  _ 

As  for  him,  he  had,  at  first,,  thought  her  rather  juHy. 
Accustomed  to  women  versed  in  intrigues,  exercised  in 
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love  just  as  an  old  soldier  is  in  military  maneuvers, 
skilled  in  all  the  wiles  of  gallantry  aad  tenderness,  he 
considered  this  simple  heart  commonplace,  and  treated 
it  with  a  light  disdain. 

But,  Kttle  by  little,  that  ingenuousness  had  amused 
him,  and  then  fascinated  him;  and,  yielding  to  his  im- 
pressionable nature,  he  had  begun  to  ma^e  her  the  ob- 
ject of  his  affectionate  attentions.  He  knew  full  well 
that  the  best  way  to  excite  a  pure  soul  was  to  talk  inces- 
santly about  love,  while  exhibiting  the  appearance  of 
thinking' about  others;  and  accordingly,  humoring  in  a 
crafty  fashion  the  dainty  curiosity  which  he  had 
aroused  in'hdr,'he  proceeded,  under  the  pretense  of 
confiding  his  secrets  to  her,  to  teach  her  what. passion 
really  meant,  under  the  shadow  of  the  woods. 

He,  too,  found  this  play  amusing,  showed  her  by  all 
the  little  gallantries  that  men  know  how  to  display,  the 
growing  pleasure  that  he  found  in  her  society,'  and  had 
assumed  the  attitude  of  a  lover  without  suspecting  yet 
that  he  would  become  one  in  reality. .  And  all  this  came 
about  as  naturally  in  the  cojirse  of  their  protracted 
walks  as  it  does  to  take  a  bath  on  a  warm  day  wh^n 
you  find  yourself  at  the  side  of  a  river. 

But,  from  the  first  moment  when  Christiane  began  to 
indulge  in  coquetry,  from  the  time  when  she  resorted  to 
all  the  native  skill  of  woman  in  beguiling  men,  when 
she  conceived  the  thought  of  bringing  this  slave  of  pas- 
sion to  his  knees,  in  the  same  way  that  she  would  have 
undertaken  to  win  a  game  at  croquet,  he  allowed  him- 
self to  yield,  this  candid  libertine,  to  the  attack  of  this 
simpleton,  and  began  to  love  her. 

And  now  he  became  awkward,  restless,  nervous,  and 
she  treated  him  as  a  cat  docs  a : mouse.     With  anothc" 
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woman  he  would  not  have  been  embarrassed ;  he  would 
have  spoken  out;  he  would  have  conquered  by.  his  irre- 
sistible ardor ;  with  her  he  did  not  dare,  so  different  did 
she  seem  from  all  those  whom  he  had  known*  The  oth- 
ers, in  short,  were  women  already  singed  By  lift;  to 
whom  everything  may  be  said,  with  whom  one  may  ven- 
ture on  the  boldest  appeals,  murmuring  close  to  their  lips 
the  trembling  words  which  set  the  blood  aflame.,  .He 
knew  his  power,  he  felt  that  he  was  bound  to  triumph 
when  he  was  able  to  communicate  freely  to  the  soul;  the 
heart,  the  senses  of  her  whom  he  loved,  thi  impetuous 
desire  by  which  he  wa&  ravaged. 

With  Christiane,  he  imagined  Wmsfelf  by  the  side  of  a 
young  girl,  so  great  a  novice  did  he  consider lier;  and  all 
his  resources  seemed  paralyzed.     And  then  he  cared 
for  her  in  a  new  sort  of  way^  partly  as  a  man  cares-  for 
a  child,  and  partly  as  he  does  for  his  bebrothidd. .  He 
desired  her;  and  yet  he  was  afraid  of  touching  her,  of 
soiling  her,  of  withering  her  bloom.     He  had  no  long- 
ing to  clasp  her  tightly  in  his  arms,  such  as  he  had  felt 
towards  others,  but  rather  to  fall  on  his  knees,  tx)  kiss 
her  robe,  and  to  touch  gently  with  his  lips,  wiA  aH  in- 
finitely chaste  and  tender  slowness,  the  little  hairs  about 
her  temples,  the  corners  of  her  mouth,  and  her  eyes^  her 
closed  eyes,  whose  blue  he  could  feel  glancing  out  to- 
wards him,  the  charming  glance  awakened  under  the 
drooping  lids.     He  would  have  liked  to  protect  her 
against  everyone  and  against  everything,  not  to  let  her 
be  elbowed  by  common  people,  gaze  at  ugly  people>  or 
go  near  unclean  people.     He  would  have  liked  to  carry 
away  the  dirt  of  the  street  over  which  she  walked,  the 
pebbles  on  the  roads,  the  brambles  and  the  branches 
in  the  woods,  to  make  all  things  easy  and  delicious 
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around  her,  and  to  carry  her  always  so  diat  she  should 
never  walk.  And  he  felt  annoyed  beca:i]se  she  had  to 
talk  to  the  other  guests  at  the  hotel,  to  eat  the  same  food 
at  the  table  d'hote,  and  submit  to  all  the  disagree- 
able and  inevitable  little  things  that  bckxig  to  every- 
day esustence. 

He  knew  not  what  to  say  to  her  so  much  weit'  his 
thoughts  absorbed  by  her;  and  his  powerlessness  to  ej0- 
press  the  state  of  his  heart,  to  accomplish  Any  .of  the 
things  that  he  wished  to  do,  to  testify  to  her.  the  imperi- 
ous need  of  devoting  himself  to  her  which  bucned  in  his 
veins,  gave  him  some  of  the  aspects  of  a  chained  Wild 
beasts  and,  at  the  same  time,  made  him  ieel  a  strange 
desire  to  break  into  sobs. 

All  this  she  perceived  without  completely  under- 
standing it,  and  felt  amused  liy  it  with  the. malicious 
enjoyment  of  a  coquette.  When  they  baH  lingered  be- 
hind the  others,  and  she  felt  from  his  look  that  he  was 
about  to  say  something  disquieting^  she  would  abruptly 
begin  to  run,  in  order  to  overtake  her  ^ther,  and,  when 
she  got  lip  to  him  would  exclaim :  ^'  Suppose  we  make 
a  four-cornered  game.*^' 

Four-comered  games  served  generally  for  the*  termi- 
nation oi  the  excursions.  They  looked  out  for  z  glade 
at  the  end  of  a  wider  road  than  usual,  and  they  began 
to  play  like  boys  out  for  a  walk. 

The  Oriol  girls  and^  Gontran  hirhself  took  great  de- 
light in  this  aninsement  which  satisfied  that  incessant 
longing  to  run  that  is  to  be  found  in  all  young  creatures. 
Paul  Bretigny  alone  grumbled,  beset  by  other  thoughts; 
then,  growing  animated  by  degrees,  he  would  join  in 
the  game  with  more  desperation  than  any  of  the- others, 
in  order  to  catch  Christlane  to  touch  her,  to  place  h^ 
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hand  abruptly  on  heri  shoulder  or  on   her  corsage. 

The  marquis,  whose  indifierent  and  listless  nature 
yielded  in  everything,  as  long  as  his  rest  was  not  dis- 
turbed, sat  down  at  the  foot  of  a  tree,  and  watched  his 
boarding-school  at  play,  as  he.  said.  He  thought  this 
quiet  life  very  agreeable,  and  the  entire  world  perfect. 
'  However,  Paul's  behavior  soon  alarmed  Christiane. 
One  day  she  even  got  afraid  of  him. 

■  One  morning,  they  went  with  Gontran  to  the  most 
remote  part  of  the  oddly-shaped  gap  which  is  called 
the  Endof  the  World.    ^ 

The  gorge,  becoming  more  and  more' narrow  and 
winding,  sank  int6  the  mountain..  They  climhed'over 
enormous  rocks ;  they  crossed  the  little  river  by  means 
of  stepping-stones,  and,  having  wheeled  round  a  lofty 
crag  more  than  fifty  meters  in  height  which  entirely 
blocked  up  the  cleft  of  the  ravine,  they  found  them- 
selves in  a  kind  of  trench  encompassed  between  two  gi- 
gantic walls,  bare  as  far  as;  the  summit,  which  was  cov- 
ered with  trees  and  with  verdure: 

The  stream  forms  a  wide  lake  of  bowl-like  shape, 
and  truly  it  was  a  wild-looking  chasm  strange  and  unex- 
pected, such  as  one  meets  more  frequently  in  narratives 
than  in  nature.  Now,  on-  this  day,  Paul,  gazing  at  the 
high  step  of  the  rocky  eminence  which  barred  them  out 
from  the  road  at  the  right  where. all  pedestrians  halt, 
remarked  that  it  bore  traces  of  having  been  scaled. 
He  said:     "Why,  we  can  go  on  farther." 

Then,  having  clambered  up  this  steep  wall,  not  with- 
out difficulty,  he  exclaimed:  "Ohl  this  is  charming  I 
:a  little  grove  in  the  water  —  come  on  then  1  " 

And,  leaning  backwards,  he  drew  Christiane  up  by 
the  two  hands,  while  Gontran,  feeling  his.  way,  planted 
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his  feet  on  all  the  slight  projections  of  the  rock.  The 
soil,  which  had  drifted  down  from  the  summit^  had 
formed  on  this  ledge  a  savage  and  busby -garden/ in 
which  the  stream  fan  across  the  roat^  Another  step, 
a  little,  iurther  oo^  formed  a  new  harries,  of  this  granite 
corridoi*.  They  climbed  it,  too,  then  a  third;  and  they 
found  themselves  at  the  foot' of  i  an  in^assable  wall 
from  which  fell,  straight  and  clear,  a  cascade  of  tw^ty 
meters  into  a  deep  basin  hollowed  out  by  it,  and  buried 
under  bindwe;eds  and  branches. 

The  cleft  of  the  mountain  had  become  so  narrow  that 
the  two  men,  dinging' on  by  their  handis,  could  touch  its 
sides.  Nothing  further  could  be  seeuf  save  a  line  of  sky  ^ 
nothing  could  be  heard  save  the  murmur  of  the  water/ 
It  might  have  been  taken  for  one.  of  those  undlscover-» 
able  retreats  in.  which  the  Xatin  poets  were  wont  to 
conceal  the  antique  nymphs.  It  seemed  to  Christiane 
as  if  she  had  just  intruded  on  the  chamber  of  a  fay. 

Paul  Bretigny  said  nothing.  Gontran  exclaimed-: 
"  Ohl  how  nice  it  would  be  if  a  woman  white  and  rosy^* 
red  were  bathing  in  that  water !  " 

They  returned.  The  two  first  shelves  were  as  easy 
to  descend,  but  the  third  frightened  Quristianej  so^high' 
and  straight  was  it,  without,  any  visible  steps.  Bretigny 
let  himself  slip  down  the  rock^  then,  stretching  out  his 
two  arms  towards  her:     "  Jump,"  said  he. 

She  would  not  venture.  Not  that  she  was  afraid  of 
faUing,  but  she. felt  afraid  of  him,  afraid  above  all  of 
his  eyes*  He  gazed  at  her  with  the  >  avidity  of  a  fam- 
ished beast,  with.  a.  passion  which  had  grown  ferocioiis; 
and  his  two  hands  extended  towards  her  had  such  an  ^ 
imperious  attraction  for  her  that  she  was  suddenly  terri* 
fied  and  seized  with  a  mad  longing  to  shriek,  to  run 
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away,  to  climb  up  the  mountain  perpendicularly  to 
escape  this  irresistible  appeal. 

r  Her  brother  standing  up  behind  hier,  cried:  '^Go 
on  then  I  "  and  pushed  her  forward.  Feeling  herseflf 
falling,  she  shut  her  eyes,  and,  caught  in  a  gentle  but 
powerful  clasp,  she  felt,  without  seeing  it,  all  the  huge 
body  of  the  young  man,  whose  panting  warni  breath 
passed  over  her  face. 

;  Then  she  found  herself  on  her  feet  once  more,  smil- 
ing, now  that  her  terror  had  vanished,  while  Gontran 
descended  in  his  turn. 

This  emotion  having  rendered  her  prudent^  she  took 
care,  for  some  days,  not  to  be  alone  with  Bretigny,.who 
now  seemed  to  be  prowling  round  her  like  the  wolf  in 
the  fable  round  a  lamb. 

But  a  grand  excursion  had  been  planned.  They  were 
to  carry  provisions  in:  the  landau  with  six  seats,  and  go 
to  dine*  with  the  Oriol  girls  on  the  border  of  the  little 
lake  of  Tazenat,  which  in  the  language  of  this  country 
was  called  the  "  gour  "  of  Tazenat,  and  then  return  at 
night  by  moonlight. 

Accordingly,  they  started  one  afternoon  of  a  day  of 
burning  ^leat,  under  a  devouring  sun,  which  made  the 
grtmte  of  the.  mountain  as  hot  as  the  floor  of  an  oven. 
-  The  carriage  ascended  the  mountain-side  drawn  by 
three  horses,  blowing,  and  covered  with  sweat.  The 
coachman  was  nodding  on  his  seat;  hi^  head  hanging 
down;  and  at  the  side  of  the  road  ran  legions  of  green 
lizards.  The  heated. atmTOphere  seemed  filled  with  an 
invisible  and  opprcMivc  dust  of  fire..  '  Sometimes  it 
seemed  hard,  unyielding,  dense,-  as  they  passed  through 
it,  .sometimes  it  stirred  about  and  sent  across  their  faces 
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ardent  breaths  of  flaine'in  whidht  floated  an  odor  of 
resin  in  the  midst  of  the  long  pihfc-woods. 

Nobody  In  the  carriage  ,uttcred  a  word.  The  three 
ladies,  at  the  lower  end,  closed  their  dazikd  eyes,  which 
they  shaded  with  their  red  parasols.  The  marquis  and 
Gontrartj  their  foreheads  wrapped  round  with  handker- 
chiefs, had  fallen  asleep.  .  Paul  was  looking  towards 
Christiane,  who  was  also  watching  him  from  under  her 
lowered  eyelids.       .  • 

And  the  landau*  sending  up  a  column  of  smoking* 
white  dust,  kept  always  toiling  up  this  interminable 
ascent.  /  .  ' 

When  it  had  reached  the  plateau,  die  coachman 
straightened  himself  up,  the  horses  broke  irtt<^'a  trOf; 
and  they  drove  through  a  beautiful  undulating  cotintry,' 
thickly-wooded,  cultivated,  studded  with  villages  and 
solitary  houses  here  and  there.  In  the  distance,  at  the 
left,  could  be  seen  the  great  truncated  summits  of  the 
volcanoes.  The  lake  of  Tazenat,  which  they  were  goj- 
ing  to  see,  had  been  fomied  by  the  last  crater  in  the 
mountain  chain  of  Auvcrgne. 

After  they  had  been  driving  for  three  hours,  Paul 
said  suddenly:     **  Look  here,  the  lava-ctf rrents  1  *' 

Brown  rocks,  fantastically  twisted,  made  cracks  in' 
the  soil  at  the  border  of  the  road.  At  the  right  could 
be  seen  a  mountain,  snub-nosed  in  appearance,  whose 
wide,  sumniit  had  a  flat  and  hollow  look-  They  took  a 
path,  which  seemed  to  pass  into  it  through  a  triangular 
cutting;  and  Christiane,  who  was  standing  erect,  dis- 
covered att.at  once,  in- the  midst  of  a  vast  deep  crater, 
a  lovely  lajce): bright  ind  round,  like  a  silver  coin.  The 
steep  slopes  of  thfc  mountain,  wooded  at  the  right,  and 
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bare  al  the  left,  sank  towards  the  water,  which  they 
surrounded  with  a  high  enclosure,  regular  in  shape. 
And  this  placid  water,  level  and  glittering,  like  the  sur- 
face of  a  medal,  reflected  the  trees  on  one  side,  and  on 
the  other  the  barren  slope,  with  a  clearness  so  complete 
that  the  edges  escaped  one's  attention,  and  the  only 
thing  one  saw  in  this  funnel,  in  whose  center  the  blue 
sky  was  mirrored,  was  a  transparent,  bottomless  open- 
ing, which  seemed  to  pass  right  through  the  earth, 
pierced  from  end  to  end  up  to  the  other  firmunent. 

The  carriage  could  go  no  farther.  They  got  down, 
and  took  a  path  through  the  wooded  side  winding  round 
the  lake,  under  the  trees,  half  way  up  the  declivity  of 
the  mountain.  This  track,  along  which  only  the  wood- 
cutters passed,  was  as  green  as  a  prairie;  and,  through 
the  branches,  they  could  see  the  opposite  side,  and  the 
water  glittering  at  the  bottom  of  this  mountatn-lake. 

Then  they  reached,  through  an  opening  iti  the  wood, 
the  very  edge  of  the  water,  where  they  sat  down  upon  a 
sloping  carpet  of  grass,  overshadowed  by  oak-trees. 

And  they  all  stretched  themselves  on  the  green  turf 
with  sensuous  and  exquisite  delight.  The  men  rolled 
themselves  about  in  it,  plunged  their  hands  into  it; 
while  the  women,  softly  lying  down  on  their  sides, 
placed  their  cheeks  close  to  it,  as  if  to  seek  there  a  re- 
freshing caress. 

After  the  heat  of  the  road,  it  was  one  of  those  sweet 
sensations  so  deep  and  so  grateful  that  they  almost 
amount  to  pure  happiness; 

-Then  once  more  the  marquis  went  to  sleep;  Gontran 

speedily  followed  his  example.     Paul  begsin  chatting 

with  Christiane  and  dhie  two  young  girls.     About  what? 

^  bout  nothing  in  particular.     From  time  to  time,  one 
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of  them  g^ve  utterance  to  some  phrase;  another  replied 
after  a  minute's  pause,  and  the  lingering  words  seemed 
torpid  in  their  mouths  like  the  thoughts  within  their 
minds* 

But,  the  coachitian  haying  brought  across  to  them  the 
hamper,  whi«h  contained  Jthe  provisions,  the  Oriol  girls, 
accustomed  to  domestic  duties  in  their  own  hpuse,  and 
still  clinging  to  their  active  habits,  quickly  proceeded  to 
unpack  it,  and  to  prepare  the  dinner,  of  which  the  party 
would  by  and  by  partake  pn  the  grass. 

Paul  lay  on  his  back  beside  Christiane,  who  was  in  a 
reverie.  And  he  murmured,  in  so  low  a  tone  that  she 
scarcely  heard. him,. so  low  that  his  words  just  grazed 
her  ear,  like  those  confused  sicmnds  that  are  borne  on  by 
the  wind:     "  These  are  the  best  days  of  my  life." 

Why  did  these  vague  words  move  her  even  to  the 
bottom  of  hcjT  heart?  Why  did  she  feel  herself  sud* 
denly  toudbed  by  an  emotion  such  M  she  had  oever  ^ex^ 
pericttced  before? 

She  was  gazing,  through  the  trees,  at  a  tiny  house,  a 
hut  for  persons  engaged  in  hunting  and  fishing,  so  nar- 
row that  it  could  barely  contain.,  one  small  apartment. 
Paul  followed  the  direction  pf  her  glance,  and  said: 

**  Have  you  ever-thought^  madame,.  what  days  passed 
together  in  a  hut  like,  that  might  be  ioi:  two  persons 
who  loved  one  another  to  distraction?  :  They  woyld  be 
alone  in  the^ world,  truly  alone,  face  to  face!  And,  if 
such  a  thing  were  passible,  ought  not  one  be  ready  to 
give  up  everything  in  order  to  realize  it,  -so  rare,  ^nseiz- 
able,  and  short«lived  is ;  happiness  ?  Do  we  fiitd  it  in 
our  every-day  life?  .  What. mojre  depressing  than  t0i.risii 
up  without  any  ardeojt: ,  hope«  tpi^go  thi^ugh  the  s^me 
duties  dispaj^ioQ^tely,  to  drink  in  mo^^^^tiqa^rtp^e^t 
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with  discretion,  and  to  sleep  tranquilly  like  a  mere  ani- 
mal?" 

She  kept,  all  the  time,  staring  at  the  little  house  ;*  and 
her  heart  swelled  up,  as  if  she  were  going  to  burst  into 
tears;  for,  in  one  flash  of  thought,  dhe  divined  intoxi- 
cating joys,  of  whose  existence  she  had  no  conception 
till  that  moment. 

Indeed,  she  was  thinking  how  sWect  it  would  be  for 
two  to  be  together  in  this  tiny  abode,  hidden  under  the 
trees,  facing  that  plaything  of  a  lake,  that  jewel  of  a 
lake,  true  mirror  of  love  1  One  might  feel  happy  with 
nobody  near,  without  a  neighbor,  without  one  sound  of 
life,  alone  with  a  lover,  who  would  pass  his  hours 
kneeling  at  the  feet  of  the  adored  one,  looking  up  at 
her,  while  her  gaze  wandered  towards  the  bltie  wave, 
and  whispering  tender  words  in  her  ear,  while  he  kissed 
the  tips  of  her  fingers.  They  would  live  there,  amid 
the  silence,  beneath  the  trees,  at  the  bottom  of  that 
crater,  which  would  hold  all  their  passion,  like  the 
limpid,  unfathomable  water,  in  the  embrace  of  its  firm 
and  regular  enclosure,  with  no  other  horizon  for  their 
eyes  save  the  round  line  of  the  mountain's  sides,  with  no 
other  horizon  for  their  thoughts  save  the  bliss  of  losing 
one  another,  with  no  othcdT  horizon  for  their  desires 
save  kisses  lingering  aild  endless. 

Were  there,  then,  people  on  1:he  eardi  who  could  en- 
joy^days  like  this ?  Yes,  undoufctsdlf  1  ■  And  JwHy  fjot ? 
Why  had  she  hot  sooner  known  tha[t  such  joys'fexist? 
'  Th^  girls  announced  that  dinner  Was  ready.^  '  It  was 
isix  o'clock  Already.  They  roused  up  the  marquis  and 
Gdntran  In  otder  that  th<*y  might  squat  in  Turkish  f  atsh- 
lon  a  ^hort  distance  off,  with  the  plates  glistening  be- 
^dp'^heto  ih  the  grasfSi    -The  two  sistefrs  kept  waitmg  on 
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them,  and  the  heedless  men  did  not  gtinsay  them. 
They  ate  at  their  lebure,  flinging  the  cast  off  pieces 
and  the  bones  of  the  chickens  tMo  the  water.  They 
had  brought  champagne  with  them ;  the  siidden  noise  of 
the  first  cork  jumping  up  produced  a  surprising  effect  <m 
everyone,  so  unusual  did  it  appear  in  this  solitary  spot. 

The  <day  was  declining  $  tl^  air  became  impregnated 
with  a  delicious  coolnessV  As  the  evening  stole  oh;  a 
strange  melancholy  fell  on  the  water  that  lay  sleeping 
at  the  bottom  of  the  crater.  Just  as  the  sun  was  about 
to  disappear,  the  western  sky  burst  out  into  flame,  dind 
the  lake  suddenly  assumed  the  aspect  of  a  basin  of  fire. 
Then,'  when  the  sun  had  gone  to  rest,  the  horizon  be- 
coming red  like  a  brassier  on  the  point  of  being  4W- 
tinguished,  the  lake  looked  lik^  a  basin  of  blood.  >  And 
suddenly  above' the  crest  of  the  mountain,  the  nioon 
nearly  at  its  full'  rose  up,  all  pale  in  the  still  doudlesi 
firmament.  Then,  as  the  shadows  gradually  spread 
over  the  earth,  it  ascended  glittering  and  round  above 
the  crater  which  was  round  iaiso.  It  looked  as  if  it 
were  going  to  let  itself  drop  down  into  the  chasm ;  and 
when  it  had  risen  far  up  into  th^  sky^  the  lake  had  the 
aspect  of  a  basin'of  silvei^.  Then;  brt  iti  ^urfiaice,  Aio- 
tionless  all  day  long^,  tt^tnblirig  movements  could  now 
be  seen,  sometimes*  sfow  and  sbmitimts  rapid.  It 
seemed  as ^if^ some  spirits  skimniingf  ju^t'  a^ove  thd  water 
w^edi-af#!llg  across  irihVi^WfrVdlSs  i       ■  : 

It  ^vas-fbi^  bi^^  fi^db  kt  tfce  ifbttotri,  the  t^n^rable 
carps  and' the  roracteus  pikes,  who  had  come  iip»  to  ttt- 
joy  dicirfsHves?  irt  ih^' niddnllght    ^ 

The  Owolr  girls' ^had  put  back  all  tfee  platedi'  dishefiT, 
and  totdes'irito^^he^  himpefr, 't^bieh  the^coachmnn  came 
to  t*fc«  a^ay;^ '  Tbiy  tok  up  \o  go/ '   • '»   ^  '  ^ :    ^     * ' 
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As  tkey  Wfre  passing  into  the  path  under  the  trees, 
where  rays  of  light  fell,  like,  a  silver  shower,  through 
the  leaves,  and  glitt^ced  on  the  grass,  Christiane,  who 
was  following  the  othets  with  Paul  at  the  rearj' sud- 
denly heard  ^  panting  voice  saying  clos^e  to  her  ear: 
"  I  love  you  1  —  I  love  you  1  —  I  love  you  1  " 

Her  heart  began  tp  heat  so  wUdly  that  she  w^  ^^^^ 
sinking  to  the  ground,  and  f el.t  as  if  she  could  not.  mpVe 
her  limbs*  Still  she  walked  on,  like  one  distraught, 
ready  to  turn  round,  her  arras  haaging  wide  and  her 
lips  tightly  drawn.  He  had  by  this  time  caught  the 
edge  of  the  little  shawl,  which  she  had  drawn  ovef  her 
^houlderjs,  and  was  kissing  it  frantically.  She  cpntin- 
xied  walking  with  su^  jtottering  steps  thaf:  she  noip^ger 
could  feel  the  soil  beneath  her  feet.. 

And  now  she  emerged  from  under  the  canopy  of 
trees,  and  finding  htrself  ih.  the  fi^ll  glare  of  the  n^oon- 
light,  she  got  the  better  of  her  agitation  with  a  despei^ 
ate  effori^^but,  hefoire  stepping  in^o  the  latidau,  and.los^ 
ing  sight  of  the  lake,  shi^  half  turned  round  tq  throw  a 
long  kiss  with  both  hands  towards  the  wlt^r,  which  like* 
wise  embraded  the  i|iah  who  ^as  follo:wiilg  her* 
.  Op  the  return  journey,  she  temajq^d  inert  both  in 
soul  and  body,  dizz,y>  crampi^  up^  ^  if  after  a  fall; 
^d,  the  ^moment  th^y. reached:, thp^  hotel,  she  quickly 
rushed  up  tp.her  pwa  apa^tmienj^,  wbefe  she^  loqked-her- 
self  in.  Even  when  the.door  w»SrhoH§d>iHid:  tfeQ. fe^ 
tufned  in  the  lock,,  ahe^presged  hdr  ljfi^d.tjn?it  'again, 
3o.  ixiuch  .did  she,  feel-  herself  pUrwe^  and,  desired* 
Then  she  remained  tre.mblingJn  thelmidcUeOf  the  room, 
which  was.ftearly  qqite  darjii^  aftd  harf  anj  empty:  jpok. 
The  wax-c&ndle  plajded,pn  the  table  cast. on, the  'Walls 
the  quivering  shadows  of  .^be  furnildris  and  oi  the  cur* 
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tains.  Christhuie .  aisink:  into  an  armchatn  AU  her 
thotigfat&  is^e.  rusbitog,  leaping,  flying  away  from. her 
so  that  she  found  it  impossible  to  seize  them,  to  hold 
them,  to  link  them:  together.  She  felt  now  ready  to 
weep,  without  well  knowing  why,  broken-hearted, 
wretched,  abandoned,  in  thi&  ecbpty  room,  lost  iii  ex- 
istdice,  just  ds  in.  a  foirfast.   . 

Where  war  she  going,  what  would  she  do  ? 

Breathing  with  difficulty,  she  > rose  up^  flung  open  the 
window  and  the  shutters  in  front  of  it,  and  leaned  on 
her  elbows  over  the  balcony. 

The  air  was  refreshing.  In  the  depths  of  the  sky 
wide  and  empty,  too,  the  distant  moon,  solitary  and  sad, 
having  ascended  now  into  the  blue  heights  of  night,  cast 
forth  a  hard,  cold  luster  on  the  trees  and  on  the  moun- 
taina.    .       ^ 

The.  entire  country  lay  asleep;  Only  the  light  strain 
of  Saint* Landri's  violin,  which  was  kept  up  till  a  late 
hour  every  nighti  broke  the  deep.- silence  of  the  valley 
with  its  melancholy  musicw  Christiane  scarcely  h^ard 
it  ;lt  ceasfed,  then  commenced  again -^  the  shrill  and 
dolorous  cry  of  the.'  wiry  fiddlestrings.  ' 

And  that  moon  lost  in  that  desert  sky,  and  that  feeble 
sound  Ibst^  in  the.silenli  night,^lled  her  heart  with  such  a 
sehse*bf  solitude  that.sh^  burst  into. sobs.  She  trconbl^d 
and  qQiverfd'tO'the:VQry  marrow  of  her  bonirs,  shaken 
by  angiHsit  and  by  shuddering  .sensations  of  peqple 
attacked  J>y  fmA^  Cormidable  malady;  and  Suddenly  it 
dawned  upon  her  mind  that  she,  too,  was  all  alon&in 
existence. 

She  had  never  realized  this  until  to-day,  and  now  she 
felt  it  so  vividly  in  the  distress  of  her  soul  that  she 
imagined  she  was  going  mad. 
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She  had  a  father!  a  brother!  a  husband!  She  loved 
them  still,  and  they  loved  her.  And  here^she  wai  |dl  at 
once  separated  from  them,  she  had  becoriie  a  strsiager 
to  them  as  if  she  scarcely  knew  them.  Tlie  calm  afieo- 
tion  of  her  father,  the  friendly  companionship  of/her 
brother,  the  cold  tenderness  of  hfer  husband, -^ppeM^d 
to  her  nothing  any  longer,  nothing  any  longer.  Her 
husband!  This,  then,  was  her  husband,  th»  rosy- 
cheeked  man,  who  was  accustomed  to  say  to  lier  ib  a 
careless  tone,  **  Are  you  going  far,  dear,  this  morn- 
ing?" She  belonged  to  him,  to  this  man,  body  and 
soul,  by  the  mere  force  of  a  contract.  Was  this 
possible?  Ah!  how  lonely  and  lost  she  felt  herself! 
She  closed  her  eyes  to  look  into  her  own  intemor,  into 
the  lowest  depths  of  her  thoughts.  ^    '   ^ 

And  she  could  see  as  she  evoked  them  out  of  her  inner 
conseiousness  the  faces  of  all  those  who  lived  around  her 
**-  her  father,  cardess  and  tranquil,  happy  as.  long  as 
nobody  disturbed  his  repose;  her  brother,  scoffing  and 
skeptical ;  her  husbaiid  moving  about,  iiis  head  fuH;  of 
figures,  and.witji  the  announcement  on  his  lips,  -'  I  have 
just  done  a  fine  stroke  of  business!  "  when  he  should 
have  said,  ^*  I  Jove  you  1 " 

Another  man  had  murmured  that  word  a  Httle  while 
ago,  and  it  was  still  vibrating  in  her  eai"  and  in  her 
heart.  She  could  seehim  also,  that  other  man,  dev^Ht^ 
ihg  4ipr  with  his  fixed  kiokVand,  if  hb  had'  4feen.^e&r 
her  at  that  moment,  she  would' have  flung  het^elf  iftto 
his  armsl  '        " 
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VII 

GHRISTIANE,  who  had  not  gone  to  sleep  till  a 
very  late  hour,  awoke  as  soon  as  the  sun  cast  a 
flood  of  red  light  into  her  room  through  the 
window  which  she  had  left  wide  open.  She  glanced  at 
her  watch  —  it  was  five  o*clock  —  and  remained  lying 
on  her  back  deiiciously  in  the  wafmdi  of  the  bed.  It 
seemed  to  her,  so  active  and  full  of  joy  did  her  soul  feel, 
that  a  happiness,  a  great  happiness,  had  come  to  her 
during  the  night.  What  was  it?  She  sought  to  find 
out  what  it  was;  she  sought  to  find  out  what  was  this  new 
source  of  happiness  which  had  thus  penetrated  her  with 
delight.  All  her  sadness  of  the  night  before  had  van- 
ishedf  melted  away,  during  sleep.  -  '   '- 

So  then  Paul  Bretigny  loved  her  I  How  diffei'ent  h6 
appeared  t6  her  from  the  first  day !  •  In  spite  of  ill  the 
efforts  of  her  memory,  she  could  not  bring  back  her  first 
impression  of  him;  she  could  not  even  recall  to  her  mind 
the  mart  introduced  to  her  by  her  bmther.  He  whom 
she  knew  to-day  had  retained  nothing  of  the  other,* 
neither  the-  face  nor  fhe  bearing  —  nothihg  —  for  his 
first  image  had  |)ais€id,  little  by  li^ftle',  day' by  day, 
through  all  tlie  slow  modifications  whieli  take^  place  in 
the  sool  witk  regard  to  a  being  who  froin^fi  mefie  ac- 
quaintance has  come  to  be  a  famiJiafr  friend^  khA  a 
beloved  object.  One  Wlite  possession  of  hini  hour  by 
hour  without  suspecting  it;  ofae- takes  posseSsioh  of  hisi 
movements,  oMrfs  attitudes,  of  hi^|)hysical  aAd  moral 
characteristics.-  He  enters  into  ydu,  into  your  eyes  ^nd 
yourlie^rt,  tty  htS  VoJfcei  b^^^4is  gestui^^s,  by  what  fie 
says  and'by  what  he  thinksf.  Yod'allsbrbhlm;  yoii  cbhi-' 
prehend  hinV;'y6q  (Hvine  him'lft  fell  thfe  meanings  of  KIs 
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smiles  and  of  his  words ;  it  seems  at  last  that  he  belongs 
entirely  to  you,  so  much  do  you  love  unconsciously  still 
all  that  is  his  and  all  that  comes  from  h'rm. 

Then  it  remains  impossible  to  remember  what  this 
being  was  like  before  your  indiif erent  eyes  when  he  pre- 
sented himself  to  your  gaze.  So  then  Paul  Bretigny 
loved  her  I  Christiane  experienced,  from  this  dis- 
covery, neither  fear  nor  anguish,  but  a  profound  tender- 
ness, an  immense  joy,  new  and  exquisite^  of  being  loved, 
and  of  knowing  that  she  was  loved. 

She  was,  however,  a  little  disturbed  as  to  the  attitude 
that  he  would  assume  towards  her  and  that  she  should 
preserve  towards  him.  But  as  it  was  a  matter  of  deli- 
cacy for  her  coiiscienice  even  to  think  of  these  thingB,  ^e 
ceased  to  think  about  them,  trusting  to  her  own  tact  and 
ingenuity  to  direct  the  course  of  events.  . 

•She  descended  at  the  uspal  hour,  and  found  Paul 
smoking  a  cigarette  before  the  door  of  the  hotel.  .  He 
bowed  respectfully  to  her : . 

**  Good  day,  noadame.  You  feel  well  this  mom* 
ing?" 

"  Very  well,  monsieur.     I  sl^pt  very  soundly." 

And  she  jput  pat  her  hand  to.  him,  fearing  lest  he 
might  hold  it  in  hi^  too  long. ..  But  he  scarcely  pressed 
it;  and  they  began  quietly  chatting  as  if  (hey  had  for- 
gotten one  another*,..   .         .'1 

And  thei  day  passed  oS  without  anything;  being  done 
by  him.  to  recall  hi^  ard?nt  ayowal,of  jhe  night  before. 
He  remain^d^:^n  th^  d^ys  that  followtd^qMite  as  dis- 
preet  and  calm ;  and  she  placed  <;onfi^cnce  in  Jlim..  He 
realized,  she  thpwght,.  th?rt  he  wqqld  Wftu^d  h?r.  i>y  be- 
cpnijng  bolder; '^fid  she  hoped,  ^hp  finely  believe/dR  that 
thej^rmight  be  able  t^  s^op  ats;thi»  delightful  halting^ 
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place  of  tenderness,  where  they  eould  love,  wiiile  look- 
ing into  the  depths  of  one  another's  eyes,  without  re- 
morse, inasmuch  as  they  would  be  free  from  defilement. 

Nevertheless,  she  was  careful  never  to  w'ander  out 
with  him  alone. 

Now,  one  evening,  the  Saturday  of  the  same  week  in 
which  they  had  visited  the  lake  of  Tazenat,  as  they  were 
returning  to  the  hotel  about  ten  o'clock  —  the  marquis, 
Christiane,  and  Paul  —  for  they  had  left  Gontran 
playing  ecarte  with  MM.  Aubrey  and  Riquier  and 
Doctor  Honorat  in  the  great  hall  of  the  Casino, 
Bretigny  exclaimed,  as  he  watched  the  moon  shining 
through  the  branches : 

*'  How  nice  it  would  be  to  go  and  see  the  ruins  of 
Toumoel  on  a  night  like  this  I  " 

At  this  thought  alone,  Christiane  was  filled  with  emo- 
tion, the  moon  and  the  ruins  having  on  her  the  same 
influence  which  they  havex^n  the  souls  of  all  women. 

She  pressed  the  marquis's  hands.  '*  Oh!  father  dear, 
would  you  mind  going  there  ?  "     > 

He  hesitated,  being  exceedingly  anxious  to  go  to  bed. 

She  insisted:  ^'  Just  think  a  moment,  how  beautiful 
Toumoel  is  even  by  day  I  You  said  yourself  that  you 
had  never  seen  a  rain  so  picturesque,  with  that  great 
tower  above  the  chateau.     What  must  it  be  at  night  1  " 

At  last  he  consented :  "  Well,  then,  let  us  go  i  But 
we'll  only  look  at  it  for  five  minutes,  and  then  come  back 
immediately.  For  my  part,  I  want  to  be  in  bed  at 
eleven  o'clock." 

"  Yes,  we  will  come  back  immediately.  It  takes  only 
twenty  minutes  to  get  there." 

They  set  out  all  three,  Christiane  leaning  on  her 
father's  arm,  and  Paul  walking  by  her  side. 
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He  spoke  of  his- travels  in  Switzerhnd,  in  Italy,  ih 
Sicily.  He  told  what  his  impressions  were  in  the.prcs^ 
ence  of  certain  phenomena,  bis  enthusiasm  on-  seeing 
the  summit  of  Monte  Rosa,  when  the  sun,  rising  on  the 
horizon  of  this  race  of  icy  peaks,  this  congealed  world 
of  eternal  snows,  cast  on  each  of  those  lofty  mountain- 
tops  a  dazzjing  white  radiahce,  and  illumined  them, 
like  the  pale  beacon-lights  that  must  shine  down  upon 
the  kingdoms  of  the  dead.  Then,  he  spoke  of  his  emo- 
tion on  the  edge  of  the  monstrous  crater  of  Etna,  when 
he  felt  himself,  an  imperceptible. mite,  three  meters  up  in 
the  clojuds,  having  nothing  any  longer  around  him  save 
the  sea  and  the  sky,  the  blue  sea  beneath,  the.  blue  sky 
above,  ^nd' leaning  over  thi»' dreadful  mouth  .of  the 
earth,  whose  breath  stifled  him.  He  enlarged  the  ob-i 
jects  which  he  described  in  order. to  excite  the  young 
woman;  and,  as  she  listened,  she  panted  with  visions- 
she  conjured  up,  by  a  flight  of  imagination,  of  those 
wonderful  things  that  fae:hdd  seen. 

Suddenly,  at  a  turn  of  the  road,  they  discovered  Tour- 
noel.  The  ancient  chateau,  standing  on  l  motintBin- 
peak,  overlooked  by  its  high  and  narrow  tower,  letting 
in  the  light  through  its  chinks,  and  dismantled  by  time 
and  by  the  wars  of  bygone  days,  traced,  upon  a  sky  of  i 
phantoms,  its  huge  silhouette  of  a  fantastic  manors 
house. 

They  stopped,  all  three  surprised.  .  The  marquis 
said,  at  Ifength :  *'  Indeed,  it  is  very  pretty  t—  lifcc  a 
dream  of  Gustave  Dore  realized.  Let  us  sit  down  for 
five  minutes." 

And  he  sat  down  on  the  sloping  grass. 

But  Christiane,  wild  with  enthusiasm,  exclaimed: 
"  Oh  1  father,  let  us  go  on  farther  1     It  is  so  beautiful  I 
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sa  beautiful  I.    Let  us  walk  to  the  foot,  I  beg  of  yoirl  " 

This  tiitie,  the  marquis  refused :  '*  No,  my  darling, 
I  have  walked  enough;  I  can't  go  any  farther.  If  yea 
want  to  see  it:more  closely,  go  on  there  with  M.  Bre- 
tigny.     I  will  wait  here  for  you." 

Paul  asked:     "Will  you  come  madame?" 

She  hesitated,  seized  by  two  apprehensions,  that  of 
finding  herself  alone  with  him,  and  that  of  wounding  an 
honest  man  by- having  the  appearance  of  suspecting  him. 

The  marquisrrepes^ted:  "  Go  onl  Go  on  I  I  will 
wait  for  you.!' 

Then  she  took  it  for  granted  that  her  father  would' 
remain  within  reach  of  their  voices,  and  she  said  reso- 
lutely :     "  Let  us  go  on,  monsieur." 

But  scarcely  had  she  walked  on  for  some  minutes* 
when  she  felt  herself  possessed  by  a  poignant  emotion^ 
by  a  vague,  mysterious  fear  —  fear  of  the  ruin,  fear  of 
the  night,  fear  of  this  man.  Suddenly  she  felt  her  legs' 
trembling  .under  her,  just  as  she  felt  the  other  night  by 
the  lake  of  Tazenat;  they  refused  to  bear  her  any 
further,  bent  under  her,  appeared  to  be  sinking  into  the 
soil,  ivhere  her  feet  remained  fixed,  when  she  strove  to 
raise  them« 

A  large  chestnut-tree,  planted  close  to  the  path  they 
had  been  pursuing,  sheltered  one  side  of  a  meadow^ 
Christianc,  out  of  breath  just  as  if  she  had  been  run- 
ning, let  herself  sink  against  die  trunk.  And  she  stam- 
mered; "I  am  stopping  here — ^e  can  see  very 
well;* 

Paul  sat/  down^  beside  her.  She  heard  his  heatt 
beating  with  great  precipitate  throbs.  He  said,^a]fter  a 
brief  silence:  **  Do  you  believe  that  we  have  had  a 
previous  life?  " 
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She  murmured,  without  having  well  understood  his 
question :  *'  I  don't  knew.  I  have  never  thought  on 
it!"  ^^  •    ' 

He  went  on :  "  But  I  believe  it  —  at  moments  —  or 
rather  I  feel  it.  As  being  is  composed  of  a  soul  and  a 
body,  which  seem  distinct,  but  are,  without  cteubt,  only 
one  whole  of  the  same  nature,  it  must  re-appear  when 
the  elements  which  have  originally  formed  it  find  them- 
selves together  for  the  second  time.  '  It^is  riot  the  «ame 
individual  assuredly,  but  it  is  the  same  niaft  who  xt^hies 
back  when  a  body  like  the  previous  form  fin<k  it^lf 
inhabited  by  ia  soul  like  that  which  ahimated  him  f  orm- 
erly*  Well,  I,  to-night,  feel  sure,  madame,  that  I  Kvcd 
in  that  chateau,  that  I  possessed  it,  that  I  fought  there, 
that  I  defended  it.  I  recognized  it  —  it  was^  mine,  I 
am  certain  of  it  I  And  I  am  also  certain  that  I  loved 
there  a  woman  who  resembled  you,  and  who,  like  you, 
bore  the  name  of  Christiane.  I  am  so  certain  of  it  that 
I  Seem  to  see  you  still  calling  toe.  from  the  top  of  that 
tower.  Search  your  memory  1  recall  it  to  your  mind  I 
There  is  a  wood  at  the  back,  which  descends  info  a  deep 
valley*  We  have  often  walked  there.  You  had  light 
robes  in  the  summer  evenings,  and  I  wore  heavy  armor, 
which  clanked  beneath  the  trees.  You  do  not  recollect? 
Look  back,  then,  Christiane  I  Why,  your  name  is  as 
familiar  to  me  as  those  we  hear  in  childhood!'  Were 
we  to  inspect  carefully  all  the  stones  of  this  fortress, 
we  should  find  it  there  carved  by  my  hand  in  days  of 
yore!  I  declare  to  you  that  I  recognize  my  dwelling- 
place,  my  country,  just  as  I  recognized  you,*  you,  the  first 
time  I  saw  you !  " 

He  spofce  in  an  exalted  tone  of  conviction,  poetically 
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intoxicated  by  contact 'with  this  woman,  and  by  the 
night,  by  the  moon,  and  by  the  ruin. 

He  abruptly  flung  himself  on  his  knees  before  Chris- 
tiane,  and,'  in  a  trembling  voice:  '^  Let  me  adore  you 
still  since  I  have  found  you  again  I  Here  have  I  been 
searching  fo!r  you  a  long  time.  I  " 

She  wanted  to  rise  up,  to  go  arway,  to  join  her  father, 
but  she  had  not  the  strength ;  she  had  not  the  couragb, 
held  back,  paralyzed  by  a  burning  desire  to  listen  to  him 
still,  to  fadair  those  ravishing  words  entering  her  heart. 
She  felt' hehelf  carried  away  in  a  dream,  in  the  dream 
always  hoped  for,  so  sweet,  so  poetic,  full  of  rays  of 
moonlight  and  lays  of  love. 

He  had  sdraed  her  hands,. and  was  kissing  the  ends  of 
her  fingeir-4iail8>' murmuring;: ;  i    ■ 

**  Christiane  —  Christiane  —  take-  me  —  kill  me  1  I 
love  you,  Christianc  1  " 

She  felt  him  qiiivering,. shuddering  at  her  feet.  And 
now  be  kissed^her  knees,  while  his  chest  heaved  with 
sobs.  She  was  afraid  that  he  was  going  mad,  and 
started  up  to  make  her  escape.  But  he  had  risen  more 
quickly,  and  seizing  her  in  his  arms  he  pressed  his  mouth 
against  hers. 

Then,  without  a  cry,  without  revolt,  without  resist- 
ance, she  let  herself  sink  back  on  the  grass,  as  if  this 
caress,  by  breaking  her  will,  had  crushed  her  physical 
power  to  struggle.  And  he  possessed  her  with  as  much 
ease  as  if  he  were  culling  a  ripe  fruit. 

But  scarcely  had  he  loosened  his  clasp  when  she  rose 
up  distracted,  and  rushed  away  shuddering  and  icy-cold 
all  of  a  sudden,  like  one  who  had  just  fallen  into  the 
water.     He  overtook  her  with  a  few  strides,  and  caught 
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her  by  the  arm,  whispering:     ''  Christiane,  Chrifittafie  I 
Be  on  your  guard  widi  your  father!  " 

She  walked  on  without  answering,  without  turning 
round,  going  straight  before  her  with' stiff,,  jerky  .steps. 
He  followed  her  now  without  venturing  to  speak  to  her. 

As  soon  as  the  marquis  saw '  them,  he  ot^e.  up : 
*'  Hurry  on  I  "  said  he  j  "I  was;  beginning  to  get  cold. 
These  things  are  very  fine  to  look  at,  but  bad  for  one 
undergoing  thermal  treatment!  " 

.  Christiane  pressed  herself  close  to  her  father's  side, 
as  if  to  appeal  to  him  for  protection  and  take 'refuge  tn 
his.>tendeme&8.  '     ^       : 

As  soon  as  she  had  re-entered  her  apattment,  she  un- 
dressed herself  in  a  few  seconds  and  buried  herself  in 
her  bed,  hiding  her  head  under  the  clothes ;  then  she 
wept-  She  wept  with  her  face  pressed  against. the  pil- 
low for  a  long,  long  time,  inert,  annihilated!  She  did 
not  think,  she  did  not  suffer,  she  did  not  tegret.  She 
w.cpt  without  thinking,  without  reflecting,  without 
knowing  why.  She  wept  instinctively  as  one  sings 
when  one  feels  gay.  Then,  wheh  her  tears  were  ex- 
hausted, overwhelmed,  paralyzed  with  sobbing,  she  fell 
asleep  from  fatigue  and  lassitude. 

She  was  awakened  by  light  taps  at  the  door  of  her 
room,  which  looked  out  on  the  drawing-room*  It  was 
broad  daylight,  as  it  was  nine  o'clock. 

'*  Come  in,"  she  cried. 

And  her  husband  presented  himself,  joyous,  ani- 
mated, wearing  a  traveling-cap  and  carrying  by  his  side 
his  little  money-bag,  which  he  was  never  without  while 
on  a  journey. 

He  exclaimed:  "What?  You  were  sleeping  still, 
my  dear!     And  I  had  to  awaken  you.     There  you  are! 
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I  arrived. widiout  announcing  myself.  I  hope  yob  are 
going  on  well.     It  is  superb  weather  in  Paris." 

AihI  havoig  taken  o£E  his  cap,  he  advanced  to  embrace 
her.  She  drew  herself  away  towards  the  wall,  seized 
fay;  a  wild  fear,  by  a  netvous  dread  of  this  little  man, 
with  his  smug,  rosy-  countenance,  who  had  stretched  out 
his  lips  towards  her. .       * 

Then,  abruptly,  she  offered  hiny  her  forehead,  while 
she  dosed,  hear  eyes.  :He  planted  there  a  diaste  kiss, 
and  asked:  **  Will  you  allow  me  to  give  myself  a  little 
wash  in  your  dressing-room?  As  no  one  attended  on 
me  to-day,  my  room  was  not  prepared." 

^e  stammered:     "  Why,  certainly." 

And  he  disaf^ared  through  a  door  at  the  end  of  the 
bcdi 

She  heard  him  moving  about,  splashing,  snorting; 
t&en  he  cried:  "What  news  here?  .  For  my' part,  I 
have  splendid  news.  The  analysis  of  the  water  has 
given  unexpected  results.  /We  can  cure  at  least  three 
more  patients  than  they  can  at  Royat.     It  is  superb  1  " 

She  was  sitting  in  the  bed,  suffocating,  her  brain  over- 
wrought by  this  Unforeseen  return,  which  hurt  her  like 
a  physical  pain  and  gripped  her  like  a  pang  of  remorse. 
He  re-appeared,  self-satisiied,  spreading  around  him  a 
strong  odor  of  verbena.  Then  he  sat  down  familiarly 
at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  ^nd  asked : 

"  And  the  paralytic?  How  is  he  going  on?  Is  he 
beginning  to  walk?  If  is  not  possible  that  he  is  not 
cured  withr-what  we  fonnd  in  the  water  1  " 

She  bad  forgotten  all  about  it  for  several  days,  and 
she  faltered:  "  Why,  I  —  I  believe  he  is  beginning  to 
walk  better.  Besides,.  I  hayc  not  seen  him  this  week. 
I  —  I  am  a  little  unwelU" 
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He  looked  at  her  with  interest,  and  returned:  *'  It 
is  true,  you  are  a  little  pale.  All  the  same,  it  becomes 
you  very  wclL  You  look  charming  thus— -quite 
charming." 

And  he  drew  nearer,  and  bending  towards  her  was 
about  to  pass  one  arm  into  the  bed  under  her  waist; 

But  she  made  such  a  backward  movement  of  terrot 
that  he  remained  stupefied,  with  his  hands  extended  and 
his  mouth  held  towards  her.  Then  he .  asked : 
"What's  the  matter  with  you  at  all?  One  cannot 
touch  you  any  longer.  I  assure  you  I  do  not  intend  to 
hurt  you."  / 

And  he  pressed  close  to  her  eagerly,  with  a  glow  of 
sudden  desire  in  his  eyes.     Then  she  stammered : 

"  No  —  let  me  be  —  let  me  be !  The  fact  is,  I  be- 
lieve—  I  believe  I  am  pregnant!  "  -•   '  -  ' 

She  had  said  this,  maddened  by  the  mental  agony  she 
was  enduring,  without  thinking  about  her  words,  to 
avoid  his  touch,  just  as  she  would  have  said:  "  I  have 
leprosy,* or  the  plague." 

He  grew  pale  in  his  turn^  moved  by  a  profound  joy; 
and  he  merely  murmured:  "Already!"  He  yearned 
now  to  embrace  her  a  long  time,  softly,  tenderly,  as  a 
happy  and  grateful  father.  Then,  he  was  seized  with 
uneasiness. 

"Is  it  possible?  —  What?  —  Are  you  sure?  —  So 
soon  ?  " 

She  replied :     "  Yes  —  it  is  possible !  " 

Then  he  jumped  about  the  room,  and,  rubbing  his 
hands,  exclaimed :  "  Christi !  Christi !  What  a 
happy  diay  I  " 

There  was  another  tap  at  the  door.  Andermatt 
opened  it,  and  a  chambermaid  said  to  him :     "  Doctor 
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Latoone  would  like  to  speak  to  monsieur  immedtately/' 
*'  All  right.     Bring  him  into  our  drawing-room.     1 
am  going  there," 

He  hurried  away  to  the  adjoining  apartment.  The 
doctor  presently  appeared.  His  face  had  a  solemn 
look,  and  his  manner  was  starched  and  cold*  ^He 
tM>wed,  touched,  the  hand  which  the  banker,  a  Httle  sur- 
prised, h^d  towards  him,  took. a  seat,  and  explained  tn 
the  tone. of  a  second  in. an,  affair  of  honor.   . 

"  A  very  disagreeable  matter  ha*  arisen  with  refer- 
ence to  me,  my  dear  monsieur,  and,  .in  order  to  explaiit 
my  ccmduct,  I  miist  give  you  an  account  of  it.  When 
you  did  me  the  honor  Ixd  call  me  ia  to  see  Madame  An- 
dermatt,  I  hast;ened  to  come  at  this  appointed  hour;  now 
it  has,  tran^Hred.  th^,  a  few  minutes  before  me,  my. 
brother-physician,  th$  tqedical  inspector,  who,  no  doubt, 
inspires  more  confidence  in  {he  lady,  had  been  sent  ior, 
owing  to  the  attention^  of  the  Marquis  de  Ravenel. 
The  result  of  this  is  that,  haying  been  the  second  to  see 
her  I  create  thf.impresslion  of  having  taken  by  a  trick, 
from  Doctor  ^onne^le^a  patieAt  who  already  belonged 
to  him — rJ  create:  the  impression* of  having  committed: 
an^indelicate  act,  one  unbecoming  and  unjustifiable  fronji 
one  member  ^f  the  profeasijon  towards  another.  Now 
it  is  necessary  for  us^to.carry^  mOnsieur,;  into  the  exercise, 
of  our  art  certain  precautions  and  unusual  tact  in.  order 
to  avoid  every  collision  which  might  lead  to  grave  con^ 
sequences.  Poctor  Bonne^y^e,  having  been  apprised  of 
my  visit  here,  believing. me  capable  of  this  want  of  deli- 
cacy, appearances  beingvin  fact  against  me,  has  spoken 
abou^  mp  iiit>wch'tesm8  that,  were  it  not  for  his  age,  I 
would  have  found  myself  compelled  to  demand  an- 
explanation  frcml  him^j   There  remains  (or  me  only"  one 
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And  he  said,  "My  physiciaii,"  "My  experience*^ 
with  the  authoritative  tone  of  a  man  who  has  possession 
of  unique  things.  In  his  mouth  the  possessive  pronouns 
had  the  sonorous  ring  of  metals.  Aiid  when  he  pro- 
nounced the  words  "  My  wife/'  one  fdt  very  clearly 
that  the  marquts  had  no  longer  any  rights  with  regard 
to  his  daughter  since  Andermatt  had  married' hcr»  to 
marry  and  to  buy  having  the  same  meaning  in  his  mind.. 

Gontran  came  on,:at'the  most  lively  stage  of  the  dis- 
cussion, and  he  seated  himself  in  an  armchair  with  a 
smile  of  gayety  on  his  lips.  He  said  nothing, '  but 
listened,  exceedingly  amused. 

.  When  the  banker  stopped  taUciiig,  having  fairly 
exhausted  bis  bfeath,  his  brother-in4aw  raised  his4iand, 
exclaiming :  . . 

"I  request  permission  tp  spefl;k.  Here  arc  both* of 
you  without  physicians,  isn't  that  so?  Weil,  I  propose 
my  candidate,  Doctor  Honofat^  the  oniy  one  tirho  ha=s 
formed  an  exact  and  unshaken  opinion  on  ttie  Water 
of  EnvaL  He  mafcest  people  drink  it,  but  he  would 
not  drink  it  himac^lf  for  all  the  world.  Do  you  wish  me 
to  go  and  look  for  him  ?  .1  will  take  the  negotrations 
on  myself.'^  '.       .  *   i  .  j 

It  was.  the  <Mily  thing  to  do,  and  they  begfged  of  Gon- 
tran to  send  for  him  immei(£ately.  The  marquis,  fitted 
with  anxiety  at  the  idea  of  a  change  of  regimen  and  of 
nursing  wanted  to  know  immediately  the  opinion  of  this 
new  physician;  and  Andcnnatt  desired  no  less  eagerly 
to. consult  him  on  Chri8tiane!s  behalf. 
.  She  heard  their  voices  through  the  door  'without 
list^ing  to  their  w6rds  or  understanding  what  they 
were  talking  about.  As  sqon  asr  her  husbsrnd  had  left 
her,  she  had  got  free  from  thie  bed,  as  if  frdm  a' dinger 
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ous  spot,  and  hurriedly  dressed  herself,  without  the 
assistance  of  the  chambermaid,  shaken  by 'all  these 
occurrentes. 

The  world  appearied  to  her  to  have  changed  around 
her,  her  former  life  seemed  to  have  vanished  since  last 
night,  and  people  themselves  looked  quite  different. 

The  voice  of  Andermatt  was  raised  once  more: 
Hallo,  my  dear  Bretigny,  how  are  you  getting  on?" 

He  no  longer  used  the  word  **  Monsieur."  Another 
voice  could  be  heard  saying  in  reply :  "  Why,  quite 
well,  my  dear  Andermatt.  You  orAy  arrived,  I  sup- 
pose, this  morning?  " 

Christiane  who  was  in  the  act  of  raising  her  hair  over 
her  temples,  stopped  with  a  choking  sensation,  her  arms 
in  the  air.  Through  the  partition,  she  fancied  she  could 
see  them  grasping  one  another's  hands.  She  sat  down; 
no  longer  able  to  hold  herselJF  erect;  and  her  hair,  rolling 
down,  fell  over  her  shoulders.  * 

It  was  Paul  who  was  speaking  now,  and  she  shiviered 
from  head  to  foot  at  every  word  that  came  from  hi« 
mouth.  Each  word,  whose  meaning  she  did  rfot  seize, 
fell  and  sounded  on  her  heart  like  a  hammer  striking  a 
beU. 

Suddenly,  sh^  articulated  in  almost  a  loud  tone : 
"  But  I  love  him  1  —  I  love  him  I  "  as  though  she  were 
affirming  something  new  arid  surprising,  which  saved 
her,  which  consoled  her,  which'  proclaimed  her  inno- 
cence before  the  tribunal  of  her  cohsciencc.  A  sudden 
energy  made  her  rise  up ;  in  one  second,  her  resolution 
was  taken.  And  she  proceeded  to  re-arrange  her  hair, 
murmuring:  "I  have  a  lover,  that  is  all:  I  have  a 
lover."  Then,  in  order  to  fortify  herself  still  more,  in 
order  to  get  rid  of  all  mental  distress,  she  determined 
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th<ire  ^i;idtben,  witlj  a  byfaing  ff^jth,  to  love  him  ^P  (JiS' 
traction,  to  giye  up  to^hw  Iwf  lH^.Mr  lwPBija«ft$»..to 
sacrifice  everything  for  him,  in  accordance  With  tH« 
moral  eifaltation  of  h^^r^s  conqyor^d  but  ^tjll  scrupwlpus, 
that  belieye  themselves  tq  b^  PMrified  by  d^Qt^pes* 
and  alqcerity. 

And,  ivQm  behind  the  wall  which  separated  theai,  she 
threw  out  ki^^^s  tQ.  him.  It  w^$  oyer;  ^  abftndpncd 
herwlf  to  hiip^  without  reserve,  as  sh^  mfglrt  htve 
offered  Jber^elf  to  a  iQpdt  The  child  already  p^uettish 
and  artful,. but  stidl  fiwd,  still  tr^rnbling,. h^  ^ud4«Uy 
died  within  her;  and  the  woman  was  bprHi  r^a^yfor 
passion,  the  woman  rie^Qlute,  tonaciQM^i  aanoiine^d  only 
up  to  this  t^m?  by  t^  energy  hidden  in  hpr  blue. eye, 
yvhich  gave  an  air  of  (fQ^rage  and  almost  of  braVgdp  t9 
her  dainty  white  fac?. ' 

She  heard  the  door  opening,  and  did  not  turn  round, 
divining  that  it  was  her  husband,  TVithput  «Q^ing  him>  9$ 
fhough  a  new  stn^fij  alrno^t  an  instin^tr  bftd^  '}m%  bpen 
generated  in  her  also. 

He  g?ked:  "  WUl  you  be  ^pn  r^ady?  We  ^t^mH 
going  presently  to  the:Ba.ralytic'^  bathi  Ip  ^e§  W  he  i9 
really  getting  better." 

She  replied  cab^Jy:  .  **  Y^s,,  my-  deaf  Wfll,  in.6ve 
minuter"  .  '  .     .     ; 

But  Gi^tran,  returning  ,tO;the  drA*¥ingtjroomi  was 
calling  b^cl^  And^Wfttt*    ,; 

^'  Just  imaging,"  ^idhe; .  ''.I  m^t  tfeit  idiot  Hono- 
rat  \n  the  park,  ^nd  he,  top;  riqfus^  to,fttt4nd^you  for 
fe:^r  of  the  others*.  Hi  t^lka  af  pr&f^^ional  ctiguQtt^i 
deference,  u^ag^.  Qne  .would  mw^^  that  be  Cf wtes 
(the  iniPr«WP^'<rf-^in's^rt,th€  i^^.foQlj.like  his  iw<> 
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brother^ph99imn9»     Cef tgiiUy,  I  ^tkOMght  he  Wft9  less  of 
an  ape  than  that." 

The  mfitquk  rm^mi  ww!?«^hdi»e4-  Tfe^.  idt4  of 
taking  the  waters  without  a  physician,  oi  h^Ushifig  for 
five  mtRutea  longer  thw  neoesagry>  q1  drinkiag  ow  glass 
les9  th^n  h^  ought,  tortured  him  with  ^ppreh«ns}t5«i,  foe 
he  believed  all  the^  dM^s^  the  hours,  md  th<  phas««  of 
the  treatment,  to  be  regulated  by  a  Jaw  of  natuf^  which 
had  made  provision  for  invalids  in  causuig  tb^  flow  of 
those  minernl  springs,  all  who«e  my^erioup  a^(i%^t^  the 
docforfl  ka^f.  Ijka  prie«tiB  in«pired  and  kfLXw4k 

He  i?xil»impdj  "So  the«  we  must  die  her«— •ij'f^ 
may  perish  iikse  dogs,  vitbout  any  of  these  gentlnnert 
putting  hwielf  about." 

And  rage  took  possesion  of  jhim*  the  roge  egotirtical 
«nd  iior^a^oqing  of  a  n^anwhwe.  health  Iseivtongeri^d* 

**  Have  they  any  right  to  do  th^  since  thet  p^y  for  a 
license  like  grQ^ers,  theifi  blacfcguairda?  We  ought  to 
have  the  power  of  forcing  them  tx>  attend  people/  as 
trains  can  be  forced  to  take  all  pas8efiger9»  .  I  aw  gfnni 
to  write  to  thfl  om^^^tt  t0  draiwalt^ntiPft  Wtthc 
matter." 

H^  walked  about,  ift  a  $tate  of  «ci;temetit;  aad  he 
went  on,  turning  t^(w«ds.hi*  ^m.}  . 

"  Listen  1  It  wilJ  be  necestary  to  $end  fojr  i^m  -to 
Royat  or  Qermpoit,    We  can't  remain  io  this  ^te/' 

Gontran  wpJied,  jaughiftg;  "  But  those  of  iCkr- 
nmnt  and  oi  Royat  are.iiQit  wdU  acquainted'  wri^iithfc 
liquid  of  Enval,  which  has  not  the  aaw^  #eciai  action  as 
their  water  <m  tbie  difeestiye  fiufe^lami.on  the  circsufailory 
apparatus.  And  then,  be  Suw,.  tbey^  v^o'^t  tome  any 
mor^  than  the  othrmi;iii  oikkr  ito  avoid  the  appearance 
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of   taking   the    bread    out   of   their   brother-doctors' 
mouths." 

The  marquis,  quite  scared,  faltered:  "But  what, 
then,  IS  to  become  of  us?  " 

Andermatt  snatched  up  his  hat:  "Let  me  settle  it, 
and  I'll  answer  for  it  to  you  that  we'll  have  the  entire 
three  of  them  this  evening  —  you  understand  clearly, 
the  —  entire  —  three  —  at  our  knees.  Let  us  go  how 
and  see  the  paralytic." 

He  cried :     "  Are  you  ready,  Christiane  ?  " 

She  appeared  at  the  door,  very  pale,  with  a  look  of 
determination.  Having  embraced  her  father  and  her 
brother,  she  turned  towards  Paul,  and  extended  her 
hand  towards  him.  He  took  it,  with  downcast  eyes, 
quivering  with  emotion.  As  the  marquis,  Andermatt, 
and  Gontran  had  gone  on  before,  chatting,  and  without 
minding  them,  she  said,  in  a  firm  voice,  fixing  on  the 
young  man  a  tender  and  decided  glance: 

"  I  belong  to  you,  body  and  soul.  Do  with  me 
henceforth  what  you  please." 

Then  she  walked  on,  without  giving  him  an  opportu- 
nity of  replying. 

As  they  drew  near  the  Oriols*  spring,  they  perceived, 
like  an  enormous  mushroom,  the  hat  of  Pere  Clovis, 
who  was  sleeping  beneath  the  rays  of  the  sun,  in  the 
warm  water  at  the  bottom  of  the  hole.  He  now  spent 
the  tatire  morning  there,  having  got  accustomed  to  this 
boiling  water  which  made  him,  he  said,  more  lively  than 
a  newly-married  man. 

:    Andermatt  woke  him  up:     "Well,  niy  fine  fellow, 
you  are  going  on  better?  " 

When  he  had  recogAized  his  patron,  the  old  fellow 
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made  a  grimace  of  satisfi^ction :     '*  Yes,  yes,  I  ^m  gping 
on  —  I  am  going  on  as  well  as  you  please.'* 

"  Are  you  beginning  to  walk?  " 

"  like  a  rabbit,  mochieu  —  like  a  rabbit.  I  i^ill 
dance  a  boree  with  my  sweetheart  on  the  first  Suaday 
of  the  month." 

Andermatt  felt  his  heart  beating;  he  repeated:  '\It 
is  true,  then,  that  ]K)u  are  walking?  " 

Pere  Clovis  ceased  jesting.  "  Oh  1  not  very  much, 
not  very  much.  No  matter  —  I'm  getting  on  ^-r- I'm 
getting  on  I" 

Then  the  banker  wanted  to  see  at  once  how  the  vaga- 
bond walked.  He  kept  rushing  about  the  hole,  gdt 
agitated,  gave  orders,  as  if  he  were  going  to  float  again 
a  ship  that  had  foundered. 

"  Look  here,  Gontran  1  you  take  the  right  arm. 
You,  Bretigny,  the  left  arm.  I  am  going  to  keep  up 
his  back.  Come  on  1  together !  —  one  —  two  —  three  I 
My  dear  father-in-law,  dtaw  the  leg  towards  you  —  no, 
the  other,  the  one  that's  in  the  water.  Quick,  pray! 
I  can't  hold  out  longer.  There  we  are  —  one,  two  — 
there!  — oufi" 

They  had  put. the  old  codger  sitting  on  the  ground; 
and  he  allowed  them  to  do  it  with  a  jeering  look,  with- 
out in  any  Way  assistiing  their  efforts. 

Then  they  raised  him  up  again,  and  set  him  on  his 
legs,  giving  him  his  crutches,  which  he  used  like  walk- 
ing-sticks ;  and  he  began  to  step  out,  bent  double,  drag- 
ging his  feet  after  him,  whining  and  blowing.  He 
advanced  in  the  fashion  of  a  slug,  and  left  behind  him 
a  long  trail  of  water  on  the  white  dust  of  the  road. 

Andermatt,  in  a  state  of  enthusiasm,  clapped  his 
vn— 0 
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hiindi,  crying  out  as  people  do  at  theaters  when  ap^ 

plauding    the    actorfr,      ^  Bravo,    bravo^    admirable^ 

bravoIII" 

'•  Then,  4»  the  old  ielW  seemed  exhausted,  he  rushed 

forward  td  h6kl  him  «p,  seiited  him  in  his  arms^  aU 

though  his  clothes  were  streaming,  and  ha  kept  repeat-* 

lAg: 

'^  Enough,  don't  fatigue  ydtttveifl  We  are  going 
to  put  you  back  into  your  bath/' 

And  Pen  Glovis  Vas^  plunged  Once  more  into  his 
hole  by  the  four  men  who  caught  him  by  his  four  limbs 
and  carried  him  carefully  like  a  fragile  and  precious 
object- 
Thin,  the  paralytic  obsetved  \n  a  tone  of  oortviction: 
*'  It  is  good  water  all  the  same,  good  water  that  hasn't 
an  equal.    It  is  worth  a  treasure,  water  like  that  1 " 

Andermatt  turned  round  suddenly  towards  his  father- 
in-law:  "Don't  keep  1)rei^kfast  waiting  for  me.  I 
am  going  to  the  Oriols^  and  I  don't  know  when  I'll  be 
free.    It  is  necessary  not  to  let  these  things  drag!  " 

And  he  set  forth  in  a  hurry,  abnost  running,  and 
twirling  his  switch  about  like  a  man  bewitched. 

The  others  sat  down  under  tiie  willowSj  at  the  side 
of  the  mad,  opposite  Pere  Clovis's  hole* 

Christiane  at  Paul's  side,  contemplated,  in  front  of 
her,  the  high  knoll,  from  which  ^e  had  seen  the  hillock 
fly  off- 
She  had  been  up  there  that  day,  scarcely  a  month  ago. 
She  had  been  sitting  on  that  russet  grass.  One  month  I 
Only  one  month  I  She  recalled  the  most  trifling  details, 
the  tricolored  parasols,  the  scullions^  the  slightest  things 
said  by  each  of  thtm\  And  the  dog,  the  poor  dog 
crushed  by  the  explosion  I     And  that  big  youth  then  a 
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stranger  to  her  whd  had  tmhed  forward  at  otit  wcrfd 
uttered  by  her  lips  in  order  to  save  the  atiihul.  To- 
day)  he  was  her  lover  (  her  lover  1  So  then  she  had  a 
lover!  She  was  hi»  mistress -^ his  mistress  1  .Sht 
repeated  this  word  iii  the  recesses  of  her  consciousness 
—  his  tnistresk^J  What  a  sirahge  word  I  This  man, 
sitting  by  ber  fide,  whose  hand^hrsaw*  tearing  Up  dhe 
by  one  blades  of  grass^  close  to  her  dt&^,  which  he  was 
seeking  to  toiicb,  this  tfian  was  iloW  bound  to  her  flesh 
and  to  her  hearty  by  that  myKerious  chain,  buried  in 
secrecy,  shamefuly  which  nature  has  stretched  between 
woman  and  man^ 

With  that  voice  of  thought,  that  mute  rokti  which 
seems  to  speak  so  loudly  in  the  silence  of  troubled  souls, 
she  incessantiy  repeated  to  herself:  ''I  am  his  mis- 
tress I  his  mistress  t  How  strange,  how  unforeseen,  a 
thing  this  wasi  .  •       '  * 

''  Do  I  dovfe  him?  "  She  cast  a  i^apvd  glance  at  him. 
Their  eyes  met,  and  she  felt  himelf  36  much  caressed 
by  the  pkssionate  look  with  which  he  covered  her,  that 
she  trembled  from  head  td  foot*  She  £elt  a  longing 
now^  a  wild  irresistible  longing,  to  take  that  band  which 
was  toying  widi  the  gra^,  and  to  press  it  very  tightly  iit 
order  to  convey  to  him  all  that  may  be  said  by  a  clasp. 
She  let  her  town  hand  slip  alohg  her  dress  down  to  the 
grass,  then  laid  it  there  motionless,  with  thd  fingers 
spread  Wide.  Than'shd  saw  the  other  come  softly 
towards  it  like  an  amotbds  animal  seeking  his  compan- 
ion.. It  caetie  nearer  and  nearer;  and  their  little  fingers 
touched.  They  grazed  one  dnother  at  the  ends  gently, 
barely,  loii  one  another  and  found  one  another  again, 
like  lips  meeting.  But  this  impereeptible  caress,  thi^ 
slight  contact  entered  into  her  being  so  violently  that 
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she  felt  herself  growing  faint  as  if  he  were  once  more 
straining  her  between. his  arms. 

And  she  suddenly. understood  how  a  woman  c$n  be- 
long to  some  man,  how  she  no  longer  is  anything  under 
the  love  that  possesses  her,  how  that  other  tbeing  takes 
her  body  and  soul,  flesh,  thought,  will,  Uood,  nerves  — 
all,  all,  all  that  is  in  her*— just  as  a  JEuigo  bird  of  prey 
with  large  wings  swoops  down  on  a  wren. 

The  marquis  and  Gontran  talked  about  the  future 
station,  themselves  won  over  by  Will's  enthusiasm. 
And  they  spoke  of  the  banker's  merits,  the  clearness  of 
his  mind,  the  sureness  of  his  judgment,  the  certainty  of 
his  system  of  speculation,  the  boldness  of  his  operations, 
and  the  regularity  of  his  character.^  Father-in-law 
and  brother-in-law,  in  the  face  of  this  probable  success, 
of  which  they  felt  certain,  were  in  agreement^  and  conr 
gratulated  one  another  on  this  alliance. 

Christiane  and  Paul. did  riot  seem  to  lieax,^  so  much 
occupied  were  they  with  each  other. 

The  marquis  said  to  his  daughter:  '*  Hey  I  darling, 
you  may  perhaps  one  day  be  one  of  the  richest  women 
in  France,  and  people  will  talk  of  you  as  they  do  about 
the  Rothschilds.  Will  is  truly  remarkable,  very  re- 
markable —  a  great  intelligence." 

But  a  morose  and  whimsical  jealousy  altered  all  at 
once  into  Paul's  heart. 

**  Let  me  alone  now,"  said  he,  "I  know  it,  the  intelli- 
-gence  of  all  those  engaged  in  stirring  up  business. 
They  have  only  one  thing  in  their  heads  —  money! 
All  the  thoughts  that  we  bestow  on  beautiful  things,  all 
the  actions  that  we  waste  on  our  caprices,  all  the  hours 
which  we  fling  away  for  our  distractions,  all  the  strength 
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that  we  squander  on  our  pleasures,  all  the  ardor  and  the 
power  which  love,  divine  love,  takes  from  us,  they  em- 
ploy in  seeking  for  gold,  in  thinking  of  gold,  in  amass- 
ing gold  I  The  man  of  intelligence  lives  for  all  the 
great  disinterested  tendernesses,  the  arts,  love,  science, 
travels,  bodes;  and,  if  he  seeks  money,  it  is  because  this 
facilitates  the  true  pleasures  of  intellect  and  even  the 
happiness  of  the  heart  I  But  they  —  they  have  nothing 
in  their  minds  or  their  hearts  but  this  ignoble  taste  for 
traffic!  They  resemble  men  of  worth,  these  skimmers 
of  life,  just  as  much  as  the  picture-dealer  resembles  the 
painter,  as  the  publisher  resembles  the  writer,  as  the 
theatrical  manager  resembles  the  dramatic  poet." 

He  suddenly  became  silent,  realizing  that  he  had 
allowed  himself  to  be  carried  away,  and  in  a  calmer 
voice  he  went  on :  "  I  don't  say  that  of  Andcrmatt, 
whom  I  consider  a  charming  man.  I  like  him  a  great 
deal,  because  he  is  a  hundred  times  superior  to  all  the 
others." 

Christiane  had  withdrawn  her  hand.  Paul  once 
more  stopped  talking.  Gontran  began  to  laugh;  and, 
in  his  malicious  voice,  with  which  he  ventured  to  say 
everything,  in  his  hours  of  sincere  raillery: 

"  In  any  case,  my  dear  fellow,  these  men  have  one 
rare  merit :  that  is,  to  marry  our  sisters  and  to  have  rich 
daughters,  who  become  our  wives." 

The  marquis,  annoyed,  rose  up :  "  Oh !  Gontran, 
you  are  perfectly  revolting." 

Paul  thereupon  turned  towards  Christiane  and  mur- 
mured :  "  Would  they  knoew  how  to  die  for  one 
woman,  or  even  to  give  her  all  their  fortune  —  all  — 
without  kefeping  anything?  " 
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This  meant  so  dearly ;  "  All  I  hava  i»  your$»  in* 
cli^ding  my  life,"  that  she  was  touched,  and  she  adopted 
this  device  in  order  to  take  his  hands  in  hers: 

"  Rise>  and  lift  me  up.  I  ^m  benumbed  from  not 
moving*" 

He  stood  erect,  sei?ijed  her  by  the  wrists,  and  drawing 
her  up  placed  her  standing  on  the  ec^e  of  tl^  rpad  close 
to  his  side.  She  saw  hia  mouth  articulatjing  the  wprds, 
**  I  love  you,"  and  she  quickly  turned  aside,  to  avoid 
saying  to  him  in  reply  three  word?  ^hiclj  rose  to  her  lips 
in  spite  of  her  in  a  burst  of  passion  which  was  drawing 
her  towards  him. 

They  returned  to  the  hotel.  The  houf ,  fpr  the  bath 
was  passed*  They  awaited  the  breakfast-^bell,  It  rtngf 
but  Andermatt  did  not  make  his  appe^raoc?,  Aft^r 
another  turn  in  the  park,  they  then  resolK^  to  sjt  dowa 
to  table.  The  meal,  although  a  Ipng  pa^,  $nishe4 
before  the  return  of  the  banker*  They  w^nt  b^adc  to  sit 
down  under  the  trees.  And  the  hours  stole  by,  one 
after  another;  the  sun  glided  over  the  leaver,  bending 
towards  the  mountains;  the  day  was  ebbing  towards 
its  close ;  and  yet  Will  did  not  present  himself. 

All  at  once,  they  saw  him.  H^  was*  Vajkin^  quickly, 
his  hat  in  his  hand,  wiping  hif  forehead,  his  necktie  on 
one  side,  his  waistcoat  half  open,  as  if  after  a  journey, 
after  a  struggle,  after  a  terrible  and  prplopged  eflfort. 

As  soon  as  he  beheld  hirS  father-in-law,  he  exclaimed  : 
"  Victory !  'tis  done  1  But  what  a  day,  my  f riepds  I 
Ahl  the  old  foxi  what' trouble  he  gave  mel  " 

And  immediately  he  explained  the  steps  he  had  taken 
and  the  obstacles  he  had.  met.  with. 

Pere  Oriol  had,  at  first,  shown  himself  so  unre^wn- 
able  that  Andermatt  was  breaking  off  the  negotiations. 
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and  going  away.  Then  the  peasant  dUIed  him  baok. 
The  old  man  pretended  that  he  w^Id  not  ^ell  his  lands 
but  wcmld  a^ign  them  to  the  Company  with  the  right 
to  resume  possession  of  them  in  case  of  ill^succpss.  Im 
case  of  sikccesS)  ho  demanded  half 'the  profits. 

The  baidcer  bad  to  demonstrate  tb  him,  with  figurtci 
on  paper  and  tracings'  to  indicate  the  ififfcrent  Utsof 
land,  that  the.  fields  all  together  would  not  fael  worth 
more  than  fortyi-five  thousand  francs  at  the. present 
houcy  while  the  expenses  of  thp  Company  would  mount 
up  at  one  swoop  to  a  miUton. 

But  the  Auvergnate  replied  that  he  eiopected  to  bjaqe** 
fit  by  the  enormously  increased  value  that  would  be 
given  to  his  property  by  the  erection  of  the  Bstablish- 
ment  and  hotelsv'  and  to  dravp  his  interest  in  the  undcm 
taking  in  accordance  with  the  acquired  value  and  not 
the  i^reviouB  value* 

Andermatt  had  then  to  represent  to  him  that  thd 
risks  should  be  proportionate  with  the  possible  ^gains, 
and  to  terrify  him  with  the  apprehension  of^  the  lo^i 

They  accordingly  arrived  at  this  agreement:  Pere 
Oriol  was  to  assign  to  the  Company  all  the  grounds 
stretching  as  far  as.  the  banks  of  the  stream,  that  is  to 
say,  all  those  in  which  it  appeared  possible  to  find 
mineral  water,  and  Jn  addition  the  top^  of  the  knolt,  in 
ordier  to  erect  there  a  casino  and  a  hotel,  and  some 
vine-plots  on  the  slope  which  should  be  divided  into 
lots  aftd  offjered  to  the  leading  physicians  o(  Paris. 

The  peasant,  in  return  for  this  apportionment  valued 
at  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  francs,  that  is,  to 
about  four  times  ilts  value,  would  participate  to  the  extent 
of  a  quarter  in  the  profits  of  the  Company.  As  he  kept 
ten  times  more  land  which  he  did  not  part  with  round 
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the  future  establishment,  he  was  sure,  in  case  of  success, 
to  realize  a  fortune  by  selling  on  reasonable  terms  these 
grounds  which  would  constitute,  he  said,  the  dowry  of 
his  daughters. 

As  soon  as  these  conditions  had  been  arrived  at,  Will 
had  to  carry  the  father  and  the  son  with  him  to  the 
notary's  office  in  order  to  have  drawn  up  a  promise  of 
sale  defeasible  in  the  event  of  their  not  finding  the  nec- 
essary water.  And  the  drawing  up  of  the  agreement, 
the  discussion  of  every  point,  the  indefinite  repetition 
of  the  same  arguments,  the  eternal  commencement  over 
again  of  the  same  ccmtentions  had  lasted  all  the  after- 
noon. 

At  last  the  matter  was  concluded.  The  banker  had 
got  his  station.  But  he  repeated,  devoured  by  a  regret : 
"  It  will  be  necessary  for  me  to  confine  myself  to  the 
Water  without  thinking  of  the  questions  about  the  land* 
He  has  been  cunning,  the  old  ape." 

Then  he  added:  "  Bahl  I'll  buy  up  the  old  Com- 
pany, and  it  is  on  that  I  may  speculate!  No  matter 
-—  it  is  necessary  that  I  should  start  this  evening  again 
for  Paris." 

The  marquis,  astounded,  cried  out:  "What? 
This  evening?  " 

"  Why,  yes,  my  dear  father-in-law,  in  order  to  get 
the  definitive  instrument  prepared,  while  M.  Aubry- 
Pasteur  will  be  making  excavations.  It  is  necessary 
also  that  I  should  make  arrangements  to  commence  the 
works  in  a  fortnight.  I  haven't  an  hour  to  lose. 
With  regard  to  this,  I  must  inform  you  that  you  are  to 
constitute  portion  of  my  board  of  directors  in  which 
I  will  need  a  strong  majority.  I  give  you  ten  shares. 
To  you,  Gontran,  also  I  give  ten  shares." 
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Gontran  began  to  laugh:  '^  Many  thanks,  my  dear 
fellow.  I  sell  them  back  to  you.  That  makes  five 
thousand  francs  you  owe  me." 

But  Andermatt  no  longer  felt  in  a  mood  for  joking, 
when  dealing  with  business  of  so  much  importance. 
He  resumed  dryly:  "If  you  arc  not  serious,  I  will 
address  myself  to  another  person/' 

Gontran  ceased  laughing:  "No,  no,  my  good 
friend,  you  know  that  I  have  cleared  off  everything  with 
you." 

The  banker  turned  towards  Paul :  "  My  dear  mon- 
sieur, will  you  render  me  a  friendly  service  —  that  is, 
to  accept  also  ten  shares  with  the  rank  of  director?  " 

Paul,  with  a  bow,  replied:  "  You  will  permit  me, 
monsieur,  not  to  accept  this  graceful  offer,  but  to  put  a 
hundred  thousand  francs  into  the  undertaking,  which  I 
consider  a  superb  one.  So  then  it  is  I  who  have  to  ask 
for  a  favor  from  you." 

William,  ravished,  seized  his  hands.  This  confi* 
dence  had  conquered  him.  Besides  he  always  expe- 
rienced an  irresistible  desire  to.  embrace  persons  who 
brought  him  money  for  his  en^rprises. 

But  Christiane  crimsoned  to  her  temples,  pained, 
bruised.  It  seemed  to  her  that  she  had  just  been 
bought  and  sold.  If  he  had  not  loved  her,  would  Paul 
have  offered  these  hundred  thousand  francs  to  her 
husband?  No,  undoubtedly!  He  should  not,  at 
least,  have  entered  into  this  transaction  in  her  presence. 

The  dinner-beU  rang.  Thcjy  re-entered  the  hotel. 
As  soon  as  they  were  seated  at  table,  Madame  Paille^ 
the  mother,  asked  Andermatt: 

"  So  you  are  going  to  set  up  another  establishment  ?  '^ 

The  news  had  already  gone  through  the.entirid  4i$* 
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tritt,  was  known  to  everyone,  it  put  tht  bathers  into  a 
state  of  jconcuxiotion. 

William  replied :  "  Good  heavc*i«,  yd !  the  existing 
one  i$  too  defective  1 '' 

And  turning  round  to  M.  Aubry-Paweut :  "You 
will  exoue  me,,  dear  monsieur,  for  speaking  t»  you  at 
dinner  of  a  step  which  I  wished  to  lake  with  regard  to 
you  I  but  I  am  starting  again  fof  Paris,  and  time  presses 
on  n^e  tca?ribly.  Will  you  consent  to  direct  the  work  of 
excavation,  in  order  to  find  a  volume  of  superior 
water?-' 

The  engineer,  feeling  flattered,  Accepted  the  office. 
In  five  minutes  everything  had  been  discussed  and 
settled  with  the  clearness' and  precision  which  Ander- 
matt  imported  into  all  matters  of  business,  Theh  they 
talked  about  the  paralytic^  Me  had  been  seen  (Crossing 
the  park  in  the  afternoon  Vith  only  one  Walking-stick, 
although  that  morning  he  had  used  two.  The  banket 
kept>  repfeatingi.  -^^Thie  Is  a  miracle,  a  real  miracle. 
His  cure  proceeds  with  giant  strides  I  " 

•  Paul,  to  please  the  husband,  rejoined:     "  It  Is  Pere 
Clovis  himself  who  walks  with  giknt  strides."      ' 
'  A  laugh  of  approvial  ran  round  the  table.     Evety  ey^ 
was  fixed  on  Will;  every  mouth  cdmpHmented  him. 

The  waiters  of  the  restaurant  miide  it  their  business 
to  $erve  him  the  first,  with  a  respectful  deferchce,  which 
disappeared  from  their  faces  as  soon  as  they  passed  the 
dishes  to  the  next  guest. 

One  of  them  presented  to  him  a  card  on  a  plate.  He 
took  k  ups  and  read  it,  half-alotid:  "  Doctor  Latbnne 
of  Paris  would  be  happy;  if  M.  Andcrmatt  would  be 
kind  enough  to  give  him  an  interview  of  a  few  seconds 
bdfore  Jiis  departure'.^*  '  *  -'^  m  -  ' 
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"  Tell  him  in  reply  that  I  Wve  tto  timfe,  but  that  I 
will  be  back  in  eight  or  ten  days." 

At  die  saiAe  moment,  a  box  df  floWei's  sent  by  Doctor 
Horiorat,  was  presented  to  Christiane. 

GoUtrUft  laughed :  ''  Pete  Bonnefille  is  a  bad  third," 
said  hew  ..  - 

The  dinner  was  nearly  overi  Andermatt  was  in- 
formed that  his  khdau  was  w&iting  for  him/  He  went 
up  to  look  for  his  little  bag}  and  when  he  came  down 
again  he  ^kw  half  the  viHage  gathered  in  front  of  the 
door. 

Petrus  MarteJ  cam«  to  grasp  his  hand,  with  the  fa- 
miliarity of  a  strolling  actor,  and  murmured  in  his  ear : 

**  I  will  have  a  proposal  to  msfeke  ro  you  —  something 
stunning  wkh  reference  to  yout  undertaking." 

Suddenly,  Doctor  Bonnefille  appeared,  hurrying  in 
his  usual  fashion.  Me  passed  quite  close  to  Will,  and 
bowing  very  low  to  him  m  he  would  do  to  the  marquis, 
he  said  to  him: 

"  A  pleasant  journey.  Baron."' 

"  That  settled  itl ''  murmured  Gontran. 

Andermatt,  trimnphant,  swelling  with  joy  and  pride, 
pressed  the  haiads  extended  towards  him,  thanked  them, 
Md  kept  repeating :      "  Au  revoiti " 

But  he  was  near  forgetting  to  embrade  h?s  wffe,  so 
much  was  he  thinking  about  other  things.  This  indif^ 
fercnce  was  a  relief  to  her,  and,  when  she  saw  the 
landao  moving  away  on  the  ^ii'kening  road,  as  the 
horiki8  broke  into  a  quick  trot,  it^sfeemed  to  her  that  she 
had  nothing  more  to  fear  from  anyone  for  the  rest  of 
her  life.  -        ' 

She  spent  the  whole  evening  seated  m  front  of  the 
hotel,  between  her  father  and  Paul  Bretigny,  Gontran 
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having  gone   to   the   Casino,   where  he   went   every 
evening. 

She  did  not  want  either  to  walk  or  to  talk,  and 
remained  motionless,  her  hands  clasped  over  her  knees, 
her  eyes  lost  in  the  darkness,  languid  and  weak,  a  little 
restless  and  yet  happy,  scarcely  thinking,  not  even 
dreaming,  now  and  then  struggling  against  a  vague 
remorse,  which  she  thrust  away  from  her,  always  repeat- 
ing to  herself,     "  I  love  himl.    I  love  himl  " 

She  went  up  to  her  apartment  at  an  early  hour,  in 
order  to  be  alone  and  to  think.  Seated  in  the  depths 
of  an  armchair  and  covered  with  a  dressing  gown  which 
floated  around  her,  she. gazed  at  the  stars  through  the 
window,  which  was  left  open ;  and  in  the  frame  of  that 
window  she  evoked  every  minute  the  image  of  him  who 
had  conquered  her.  She  saw  him,  kind,  gentle,  and 
powerful  —  so  strong  and  so  yielding  in  her  presence* 
This  man  had  taken  herself  to  himself  —  she  felt  it  — 
taken  her  for  ever.  She  was  alone  no  longer ;  they  were 
two,  whose  two  hearts  would  henceforth  form  but  one 
heart,  whose  two  souls  would  henceforth  form  but  one 
soul.  Where  was  he?  She  knew  not;  but  she  knew 
full  well  that  he  was  dreaming  of  her,  just  as  she  was 
thinking  of  him.  Aft  each  throb  of  her  heart  she  be- 
Jieyed  she  heard  another  throb  answering  somewhere. 
She  felt  a  desire  wandering  round  her,  and  fanning  her 
cheek  like  a  bird's  wing.  She  felt  it  entering  through- 
that  open  window,  this  desire  coming  from  him,  this 
burning  desire,  which -entreated  her  in  the  silence  of  the 
night*  ,  .  , 

How  good  it  was,  how  sweet,  and  refreshing  to  be 
loved  1  .  What  joy  to  think  on  someone,  with  a  longing 
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in  one's  eyes  to  weep,  to  weep  with  tenderness,  and  a 
longing  also  to  open  one's  arms,  even  without  seeing 
him,  in  order  to  invite  him  to  come,  to  open  one's  arms 
towards  his  image  which  has  just  presented  itself,  to- 
wards that  kiss  which  he  casts  unceasingly  from  far  or 
near,  in  the  fever  of  his  waiting* 

And  she  stretched  towards  the  stars  her  two  white 
arms  in  the  sleeves  of  her  dressing-gown*  Suddenly 
she  uttered  a  cry.  A  great  black  shadow,  striding  over 
her  balcony,  had  sprung  up  into  her  window. 

She  sprang  wildly  to  her  feet  I  It  was  he  I  And, 
without  even  reflecting  that  somebody  might  see  them, 
she  threw  herself  upon  his  breast. 

VIII 

THE  absence  of  Andermatt  was  prolonged.  M. 
Aubry-PaSteqr  got  the  soil  dug.  up.  He 
found,  in  addition)  iour  springs,  whidi  sup^^ 
plied  the  new  Company  with  more  than  twice  as  much 
water  as  they  required.  The  entire  district,  driven 
crazy  by  these  searches,  by  these  discoveries,  by  the 
great  ne^s  which  circulated  everywhere,  by  the  pros* 
pects  of  a  brilliant  future,  became  agitated  and  enthu- 
siastic, talked  of  nothing  else,  and  thought  of  nothing 
else.  The  m^u-quis  and  Gontran  themselves  spent  their 
days  hanging  around  the  workmen,  who  were  boring 
through  the  Veins  of  granite;  and  they  listened  with 
mcreasipg  interest  to  the  explanations  and  the  lectures 
of  the  engineer  on  the  geological  character  of  Auvergne. 
And  Paul  and  Christiane  loved  one  another  freely,  traiv 
quilly,  in  absolute  seduri^,.  without  anyone  suspecting 
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anything,  without  anyone  thinking  even  of  spying  on 
them,  for  the  attention,  the  curiosity,  and  the  2eal  of  all 
around  them  were  absorbed  in  the  future  station. 

Christiana  acted  like  a  young  girl  under  the  intoxica- 
tion of  a  first  love*  The  first  draught,  the  first  ki^, 
had  burnt,  stunned,  her.  She  had  swallowed  the  secbnd 
very  quickly,  and  had  found  It  better,  and  now  again 
and  again  she  raised  the  intoxicating  cUp  to  her  lijis. 

Since  the  night  when  Paul  had  broken  into  her  apart- 
ment, she  no  longer  took  any  heed  of  what  was  happen- 
ing in  the  world.  For  her,  time,  events,  beings^  no 
longer  had  any  existence;  there  was  nothing  else  in  life 
save  one  man,  he  whom  ^e  loved,  H^ncefdrth,  her 
eyes  saw  only  him,  her  mind  thought  only  of  him,  her 
hopes  were  fixed  on  him  alone.  She  lived,  went  from 
place  to  place,  ate,  dressed  herself,  seemed  to  listen 
ahd  to  reply,  without  consciousness  or  thought  about 
what  she  was  doing.  No  disquietude  haunted  her,  for 
no  misfortune  could  have  fallen  on  her»  She  had  be- 
come insensible  to  everything.  No  physical  pain  could 
have  taken  hold  of  her  flesh,  as  lov<  alone  could,  so  a^ 
to  make  her  shudder.  No.  moral  suffering  could  IWve 
taken  hold  of  her  soul,  paralyzed  by  'happiness. 
Moreover^  be,  loving  her  with  the  tself-abahdonnient 
which  he  displayed  in  all  his  attathlnfcnt*,  eiccited  the 
young  woman's  tenderness  ta*  distraction.  '  Often,  to^ 
wards  the  close  of  the  day,  whin  he  knew  thit  the 
marquis  and  Gontran  had  gone  to  the  fepringi^  he  would 
say  "  Come  and  look  at  our  sky/'  He  called  a  cluster 
of  pine-trees  growing  on  the  hilblde  above  even  the 
gorges,  their  sky.  They  ascended  to  this  spot  through 
a  little  wood,  along  a  steep  .path,  which  it  took  away 
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Christianc's  breath  to  climb  up.  As  their  time  was 
limited)  they  proceeded  rapidly^  and,  in  order  that  fihe 
might  not  be  too  much  fatigued,  he  put  his  arm  round 
her  waist,  and  lifted  her  up*  Placing  one  hand  on  his 
shoulder,  she  let  herself  be  borne  along;  and  from  time 
to  time,  she  would  throw  herself  on  his  neck  and  pkce 
her  mouth  agkinst  his  lips*  As  they  mounted  higher, 
the  air  became  keen;  and,  when  they  reathed  the  cluster 
of  pine-trees,  the  odor  of  the  resin  refreshed  th^m  like  a 
breath  of  the  sea* 

They  ^at  down  imder  the  shadowy  tf^eS)  she  on  a 
grassy  knoll,  and  he  lower  down,  at  her  f^et*  The 
wind  in  thi  stems  s^ng  that  sw^et  chant  of  the  pine-trees 
which  is  like  a  wail  of  sorrow;  and  the  immense 
Limagrle,  with  its  unaeeh  bdckgrbunds,  steeped  in  fog, 
gare  them  a  sensation  exactly  like  that  of  the  ocean. 
Yesi  the  sea  was  tiierd  in  front  of  them,  down  below. 
They  cxnild  have  no  donabt  of  it,  for  they  felt  its  breath 
fanning  their  faces. 

He  talked  to  her  in  the  coaxing  tone  that  one  uses  to- 
wards a  childi 

"  Gire  raii  your  fingers  and  let  me  eat  them  — -  they 
are  my  sweeties^  mine!  " 

He  caught  hold  of  them  one  after  the  other  in  his 
mouthy  ahd  seemed  to  be  tasting  them  with  gluttonous 
delight. 

"  Oh  I  how  nice  fchey  arc  1  —  especially  the  little  one. 
1  have.nevkr  eaten  anything  better  than  the  little  one." 

Then  he  threw  himself  on  hi^  knees,  placed  his 
elbows  oii  Christiane's  lap^  and  murmured: 

'' LianO)  are  you  looking  at  nre?*'  He  called  her 
Liahe  becauar  she  entwined  herself  around  him  in  order 
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to  embrace  him  the  more  closely,  as  a  plant  clings 
around  a  tree.  "  Look  at  me.  I  am  going  to  enter 
your  soul." 

And  they  exchanged  that  immovable,  persistent 
glance,  which  seems  truly  to  make  two  beings  mingle 
with  one  another  1 

*'  We  can  only  love  thoroughly  by  thus  possessing 
one  another,"  he  said.  "  All  the  other  things  of  love 
are  but  foul  pleasures." 

And,  face  to  face,  their  breaths  blending  into  one, 
they  sought  to  see  one  another's  images  in  the  depths 
of  their  eyes. 

He  murmured:  "I  love  you,  Liane.  I  see  your 
adored  heart." 

She  replied:     "  I,  too,  Paul,  sec  your  heart  I  " 

And,  indeed,  they  did  see  one  another  even  to  the 
depths  of  their  hearts  and  souls,  for  there  was  no  longer 
in  their  hearts  and  souls  anything  but  a  mad  transport 
of  love  for  one  another. 

He  said:  "  Liane,  your  eye  is  like  the  sky.  It  is 
blue,  with  so  many  reflections,  with  so  miich  clearness. 
It  seems  to  me  that  I  see  swallows  passing  through  them 
—  these,  no  doubt,  must  be  your  thoughts." 

And  when  they  had  thus  contemplated  one  another 
for  a  long,  long  time,  they  drew  nearer  still  to  one 
another,  and  embraced  softly  with  little  jerks,  gazing 
once  more  into  each  other's  eyes  between  each  kiss. 
Sometimes  he  would  take  her  in  his  arms,  and  carry  her, 
while  he  ran  along  the  stream,  which  glided  towards  the 
gorges  of  Enval,  before  dashing  itself  into  them.  It 
was  a  narrow  glen,  where  meadows  and  woods  alter- 
nated. Paul  rushed  over  the  grass,  and  now  and  then 
he  would  raise  her  up  high  with  his  powerful  wristSi 
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and  exclaim :  "  Liane,  let  us  fly  away."  And  with 
this  yearning  to  fly  away4ove,  their  impassioned  love, 
filled  them,  harassing,  incessant,  sorrowful.  And  every- 
thing around  them  whetted  this  desire  of  their  souls, 
the  light  atmosphere  — •  a  bird's  atmosphere,  he  said  — 
and  the  vast  blue  horizon,  in  which  they  both  would 
fain  have  taken  wing,  holding  each  other  by  the  hand, 
so  as  to  disappear  above  the  boundless  plain  when  the 
night  spread  its  shadows  across  it.  They  would  have 
flown  thus  across  the  hazy  evening  sky,  nevet^  to  return. 
Where  would  they  have  gone?  They  knew  not;  but 
what  a  gbrious  dream  I  When  he  had  got  out  of 
breath  from  running  while  carrying  her  in  this  way,  he 
placed  her  sitting  on  a  rock  in  order  to  kneel  down 
before  her;  and,  kissing  her  ankles,  he  adored  her, 
marmuring  infantile  and  tender  words. 

Had  they  been  lovers  in  a  city,  their  passion,  'no 
doubt,  would  have  been  different,  more  prudent,  more 
sensual,  less  ethereal  and  less  romantic.  But  there,  in 
that  green  country,  whose  horizon  widened  the  flights 
of  the  soul,  alone,  without  anything  to  distract  them, 
to  attenuate  their  instinct  of  awakened  love,  they  had 
suddenly  plunged  into  a  passionately  poetic  attachment 
made  up  of  ecstasy  and  frenzy.  The  surrounding 
scenery,  the  balmy  air,  the  woods,,  the  sweet  perfume 
of  the  fields,  played  for  them  all  day  and  all  night  the 
music  of  their  love;  and  that  music  had  excited  them 
even  to  madness,  as  the  sound  of  tambourines  and  of 
shrill  flutes  drives  to  acts  of  savage  unreason  the 
dervish  who  wheels  round  with  his  fixed  idea. 

One  evening,  as  they  were  returning  to  the  hotel  for 
dinner,  the  marquis  said  to  them  suddenly :     "  Ander- 
matt  is  coming  back  in  four  days.     Matters  are  all 
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zrxmgkd.  We  are  to  leave  the  day  after  his  return. 
We  have  been  here  a  long  time.  We  must  not  prolong 
mineral  waiter  seasons  too  muchJ* 

They  were  as  much  taken  by  surprise  as  if  they  had 
heard  the  end  of  the  world  announced,  and  during  the 
rtie^l  neither'  of  them  uttered  a  word,  so  much  were  they 
thinkitig  with .  astonishment  of  what  was  about  to 
happw*  So  then  they  would,  in  a  few  days,  be  sepa- 
rated and  would  no  longer  be  able  to  see  one  another 
freely*  That  appeared  so  impossible  and  so  extraorh 
diftiry  to  them  that  they  could  not  realite  It: 

Aodermatt  did)  in  fact,  come  back  at  the  epd  of  the 
weekr  He  had  telegraphed  in  order,  that  two  kndaus 
might  be  sent  on  to  him  to  meet  the^first  train. 

Christiane,  who  had  not  slept,  itzirmented  as  she  was 
by  a  strange  and  new  emotion,  a  sort  of  fear  iof  her 
hu$b^ndi  a  fear  mingled  witli  anger,  with  inexplicable 
contempt  and  a  desire  to  set  him  at  defiance,  had  rissn 
at  daybreak,  and  was  awaiting  him.  He  appieatod  in 
the  first  carriage,  accompanied  by  three  gentlemen  welU 
attired  but  modest  in  demeanor.  The  second  landau 
cioncain^d  four  others,  who  seemed  persons  of  .somewhat 
inferior  rank  to  the  first.  The  marquis  and  Gontran 
were  astonished.  The  latter  aaked:  '^  Who  are  these 
people?" 

Andermatt  replied:  "My  shareholders.  We  arc 
going  to  establish  the  Company  this  very  day,  and  to 
nominate  the  board, of  directors  immediately." 

He  embraced  his  wife,  without  speaking  to  her,  and 
almost  without  looking  at  her,  so  preoccupied  was  he; 
and,  turning  towards  the  seven  gentlemen,  who  wen 
standing  behind  him,  silent  and  respectful : 
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"  Gq  and  have  bn^^f^st,  Riid  take  »  w.alk,"  said  he. 
"  We'll  meet  again  here  at  twelve  o'clock." 

They  went  dfi  without  paying  anytbiog}  like  soldiers 
obeying  orders,  and  mounting  th9  9Cep9  of  the  hotel  in 
pairs,  they  yvent  in.  . 

Gontrani  who  had  bett  watching  them  as  they 
disappeared  frpm  view,  asked  in  a  very  serious, 
tone : 

"  Where  did  you  find  them,  these  supers  of  yours?  " 

Th^  banker  smiled:  *' They  arc  very  well-to-do 
men,  moneyed  mm,  capitaliata." 

And,  after  a  pause,, he  added,  with  a  more  significant 
smile :     "  Who  busy  themselves  about  my  affairs." 

Theni  ho  repaired  tp  the  notary's  office,  to  read  over 
again  the  doeumentSt  of  whieh  he  had  sent  the  originals, 
all  prepared,  some  days  before. 

There  he  found  Doctor  Latonne,  with  whom^  more- 
over, he  had.  he^n  In  correspondence,  and  they  chatted 
for  a  long  time  in  low  tones,  in  a  corner  of  the  ofSce^ 
while  the  clerks'  pens,  ran  along  the  paper,  with  the* 
buzzing  noise  of  insects. 

The  meeting  to  establish  the  Company  was  fixed  for 
two  a'clqck* 

The  notary's  study  had  been  fitted  up  as  if  for  a  con«> 
cert.  Two  rows  of  chairs  were  placed  for  the  share- 
holderp  in  fro^t  of  th^. table,  where  Maitre  Alain  was 
to  take  his  seat  beside  his  principal  clerk.  Maitre 
Alain  had  put  on  his  official  garment  in  consideration  of 
the  importance  of  the  business  in  hand.  He  wafe:a  very 
small  man,  a  stuttering  ball  of  white  fle^. 

Andermatt  entered  ju$t  as  it  struck  two,  accompanied 
by  the  marquis,  his  broth^r-ini-law,  and  Bretigny,  and 
followed  by  the  js^vett  gonttemen^  whom  Gontran  deN 
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scribed  as  "supers."  He  had  the  air  of  a  general. 
Pere  Oriol  also  made  his  appearance  with  Colosse  by 
his  side.  He  steemed  uneasy,  distrustful,  as  people  al- 
ways are  when  about  to  sign  a  document.  The  last  to 
arrive  was  Doctor  Latonne.  He  had  made  his  peace 
with  Andermatt  by  a  complete  submission  preceded  by 
excuses' skillfully  turned,  and  followed  by  an  offer  o.f  his 
services  without  any  reserves  or  restrictions. 

Thereupon,  the  banker,  feeling  that  he  had  Latonne 
in  his  power,  promised  him  the  post  he  longed  for,  of 
medical  inspector  of  the  titw  establishment. 

When  everyone  was  in  the  room,  a  profound  silence 
reigned. 

The  notary  addressed  the  meeting :  "  Gentlemen, 
take  your  seats."  He  gave  utterance  to  a  few  words 
more,  which  nobody  could  hear  in  the  confusion  caused 
by  the  moving  about  of  the  chairs. 

Andermatt  lifted  up  a  chair,  and  placed  it  in  front 
of  his  army,  in  order  to  keep  his  eye  on  all  his  sup- 
porters ;  then,  when  he  was  seated,  he  said : 

"  Messieurs,  I  need  not  enter  into  any  explanations 
with  you  as  to  the  motive  that  brings  us  together.  We 
are  going,  first  of  all,  to  establish  the  new  Company 
in  which  you  have  consented  to  become  shareholders. 
It  is  my  duty,  however,  to  apprise  you  of  a  few  details, 
which  have  caused  us  a  little  embarrassment.  I  have 
found  it  necessary,  before  even  entering  on  the  under- 
taking at  all,  to  assure  myself  that  we  could  obtain  the 
required  authority  for  the  creation  of  a  new  establish- 
ment of  public  utility.  This  assurance  I  have  got. 
What  remains  to  be  done  with  respect  to  this,  I  will 
make  it  my  business  to  do.  I  have  the  Minister's  prom- 
ise.    But  another  point  demands  my  attention.     We 
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are  going,  messieurs,  to  ^ter  on  a  struggle  with  the 
old  Company  of  the  Enval  waters.  We  shall  come 
forth  victorious  in  this  struggle,  victorious  and  en- 
riched, you  may  be  certain;  but  just  as  in  the  d^ys  oi 
old,  a  war  cry  was  necessary  for  the  combatants,  we, 
combatants  in  the  modem  battle,  require  a  aame  for  our 
station,  a  name  sonorous,  attractive,  well-fashioned  for 
advertising  purposes,  which  strikes  the  ear  like  the  note 
of  a  clarion,  and  penetrates  the  ear  like  a  flash  of  light- 
ning. Now,  messieurs,  we  are  in  Enval,  and  Wie 
cannot  unbaptize  this  district.  One  resource  only  is 
left  to  us.  To  designate  our  establishmonti  our  estab- 
lishment alone,  by  a  new  appellation. 

"  Here  is  what  I  propose  to  you :  If  our  bath-house 
is  to  be  at  the  foot  of  the  knoll,  of  which  M.  Oriol,  here 
present,  is  the  proprietor,  our  future  Casino  will  be 
erected  on  the  summit  of  this  same  knoll.  We  may, 
therefore,  say  that  this  knoll,  this  mountain  —  for  it  is 
a  mountain,  a  little  mountain  —  furnishes  the  site  of 
our  establishment,  inasmuch  as  we  have  the  foot  and 
the  top  of  it.  Is  it  not,  therefore,  natural  to  call  our 
baths  the  Baths  of  Mont-Oriol,  and  to  attach  to  this 
station,  which  will  become  one  of  the  most  important 
in  the  entire  world,  the  name  of  the  original  proprietor. 
Render  to  Caesar  what  belongs  to  Caesar. 

"  And  observe,  messieurs,  that  this  is  an  excellent 
vocable.  People  will  talk  of  *  the  Mon^Oriol '  a9 
they  talk  of  *  the  Mont-Dore.'  It  fixes  itself  on  the  eye 
and  in  the  car;  we  can  see  it  well;  we  can  hear  it  well; 
it  abides  in  us  —  Mont-Oriol  I  —  Mont-Oriol  I  —  The 
baths  of  Mont-Oriol  I'' 

And  Andermatt  made  this  word  ring,  flung  it  out  like 
a  ball,  listening  to  the  echo  of  it. 
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He  went  on,-  repeating  irndginaiy  dialogues: 
**  *  You  are  going  to  the  baths  of  Mont-Oribl?  ' 

"  '  Yes,  madame.  People  say  they  are  perfect,  these 
wa^eri^  of  Mont-O^lbl.' 

**  ^  Extdlent,  indeed.  Beside^,  Mon^0^161  is  a  de- 
lightful district/ " 

And  he  smiled,  Assumed  the  ft?r  of  people  chatting 
tb  one  anoiherj  altered  his  voiee  to  fndicate  when  the 
lady  was  speaking,  saluted  with  the  hand  when  i-epre- 
senting  the  gehtlemkn. 

Then  he  resumed,  in  his  natural  voice:  *^Has  any- 
one an  objection  to  offer  ?  '* 

The  shareholders  dftswered  in  ehorUs :     "  Nd,  none." 

All  the  **  supers  "  applauded,  fere  Orlol,  moved, 
flattered,  eonquered,  overeome  by  the  deep-rooted  pride 
of  fcn  upstftrt  peftsantj  began  to  smile  while  he  twisted 
his  hat  about  between  his  hands,  and  he  made  a  sign  of 
assent  with  his  head  in  s|)rte  of  him,  a  movement  which 
revealed  his  satisfaction,  and  which  Andefmatt  observed 
without  pretending  to  see  it. 

Colosse  remained  impassive^  but  was  quite  as  much 
satisfied  aft  his  father. 

Then  Andermatt  said  to  the  notary  f  "  Kindly  read 
eh«  instrument  whereby  the  Cbmpany  is  incorporated, 
Maitre  Alain." 

And  he  resumed  hb-seat.  The  notary  said  to  his 
clerk:     **Go  on,  Marinet." 

Marinet,  a  wretched  consumptive  creature,  coughed, 
and  With  the  intonations  of  a  preacher,  and  an  attempt 
at  declamation,  he  began  to  enumerate  the  statutes  relat- 
ing to  the  incorporation  of  an  artonyrtious  Company^ 
tailed  the  Company  of  the  Thermal  Establishment  of 
Mont-Oriol  at  Enval  with  a  capital  of  two  millions. 
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Pere  Oriol  ititerni|)ted  him:  "A  moment,  a  mo- 
ment^*' tsaid  he.  And  ht  drew  forth  from  his  pocket  a 
few  »heetd  of  greasy  paper,  which  during  the  past  eight 
days  h^  paMed  through  the  hands  of  all  the  n<i>taries 
and  all  the  men  of  bnilines^  of  the  departments  It  was 
a  copy  of  the  statutes  Which  bis  son  and  himself  by  thift 
time  were  beginning  to  know  by  heart.  Then,  he  dow- 
ly  fixed  hid  spectacles  on  his  nose,  raised  up  his  head, 
looked  out  for  th6  exact  point  where  he  oould  ea^ly 
distinguish  the  letters^  and  said  in  a  tone  of  command: 

"  Go  on  from  that  place,  Marinet." 

Colosse,  having  got  clo^  to  his  chair,  also  kept  hii 
eye  on  the  paper  along  with  his  f adier. 

And  Marinet  comrhenced  dver  again.  Then  did 
Oriol,  bewildered  by  the  dotible  task  of  listening  and 
reading  at  the  Sftme  rime,  tortured  by  the  apprehension 
of  ^  word  being  changed,  beset  also  by  the  desire  to  see 
whether  Andermatt  was  making  some  sign  to  the 
notary,  did  not  allow  A  single  line  to  be  got  through 
without  stopping  ten  times  die  tlerk  whose  elocution- 
ary efforts  he  interrupted. 

He  kept  repeating!  ^'Whar  did  you  say?^  What 
did  you  say  there?  I  didn't  understand  —  not  so 
quickl" 

Then  turning  aside  a  little  towards  his  son :  ''  What 
place  is  he  at^  Coloehe?  " 

Coloche,  more  self-controlled,  ftpliedt  ''It's  aQ 
right,  father  —  let  him  go  on  —  it's  all  right." 

The  peastht  was  still  distrustful.  With  the  end  of 
his  crooked  flngei-'  he  went  on  tracing  on  the  paper  the 
words  as  they  iterc  read  out,  muttering  them  between 
his  lips;  but  he  dould  not  fix  his  attention  at  the  same 
time  cwv  both  matters.     When  he-  listened,  He  did  not 
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read,  and  he  did  not  hear  when  he  was  reading.  And 
he  puffed^  as  if  he  had  been  climbing  a  mountain;  he 
perspired  as  if  he  had  been  digging  his  vino-fields  under 
a  mid-day  sun,  and  from  time  to  time,  he  asked  for  a 
few  minutes'  rest  to  wipe  his  forehead,  and  to  take 
breath,  like  a  man  fighting  a  duel. 

Andermatt,  losing  patience,  stamped  with  his  foot  on 
the  ground.  Gontran,  having  noticed  on  a  table  the 
"  Moniteur  du  Puy-de-Dome,"  had  taken  it  up  and  was 
running  his  eye  over  it,  add  Paul,  astride  on  his  chair, 
with  downcast  eyes  and  an  anxious  heart,  was  reflecting 
that  this  little  man  rosy  and  corpulent,  sitting  in  front 
of  him  was  going  to  carry  off,  next  day,  the  woman 
whom  he  loved  with  all  his  soul,  Christiane,  his  Chris- 
tiane,  his  fair  Christiane  who  was  his,  his  entirely, 
nothing  to  anyone  save  him.  And  he  asked  himself 
whether  he  was  not  going  to  carry  her  off  this  very 
evening. 

The  seven  gentlemen  remained  serious  and  tranquil. 

At  the  end  of  an  hour,  it  was  finished.  The  deed 
was  signed.  The  notary  made  out  certificates  for  the 
payments  on  the  shares.  On  being  appealed  to,  the 
cashier,  M.  Abraham  Levy,  declared  that  he  had  re- 
ceived the  necessary  deposits.  Then  the  Company, 
from  that  moment  legally  constituted,  was  announced  to 
be  gathered  together  in  general  assembly,  all  the  share- 
holders being  in  attendance,  for  the  appointment  of  a 
board  of  directors  and  the  election  of  their  chairman. 

All  the  votes  with  the  exception  of  two,  were  re- 
corded m  favor  of  Anderraatt's  election  to  the  post  of 
chairman.  The  two  dissentients  —  the  old  peasant 
and  his  son  —  had  nominated  Oriol.  Bretigny  was 
appointed  commissioner  of  superintendence.     Then  the 
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Board)  consisting  of  MM.  Andermatt,  the  marquis, 
and  the  Count  de  Ravenal,  Bretigny,  the  Oriols,  father 
and  son,  Doctor  Latonne,  Abraham  Levy  and  Simon 
Zidler,  begged  of  the  remaining  shareholders  to  with- 
draw, as  well  as  the  notary  and  his  clerk,  in  order  that 
they,  as  the  governing  body,  might  determine  on  the 
first  resolutions,  and  settle  the  most  important  points. 

Andermatt  rose  up  again :  "  Messieurs,  we  are  en- 
tering on  the  vital  question,  that  of  success,  which  we 
must  win  at  any  cost. 

"  It  is  with  mineral  waters  as  with  everything.  It  is 
necessary  to  get  them  talked  about  a  great  deal,  and 
continually,  so  that  invalids  may  drink  them. 

"  The  great  modem  question,  messieurs,  is  that  of 
advertising.  It  is  the  god  of  commerce  and  of  con- 
temporary industry.  Without  advertising  there  is  no 
security.  The  art  of  advertising,  moreover,  is  difficult, 
complicated,  and  demands  a  considerable  amount  of 
tact.  The  first  persons  who  resorted  to  this  new  ex- 
pedient employed  it  rudely,  attracting  attention  by 
noise,  by  beating  the  big  drum,  and  letting  off  cannon- 
shots.  Mangin,  messieurs,  was  only  a  forerunner. 
To-day,  clamor  is  regarded  with  suspicion,  showy 
placards  cause  a  smile,  the  crying  out  of  names  in  the 
streets  awaken  rather  distrust  than  curiosity.  And  yet 
it  is  necessary  to  attract  public  attention,  and  after 
having  fixed  it,  it  is  necessary  to  produce  conviction. 
The  art,  therefore,  consists  in  discovering  the  means, 
the  only  means  which  can  succeed,  having  in  our  pod- 
session  something  that  we  desire  to  sell.  We, 
messieurs,  for  our  part,  desire  to  sell  water.  It  is  by 
the  physicians  that  we  are  to  get  the  better  o(  the 
invalids. 
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'[  The  most  cclebraited  physidans,  mesmeim,  are  meil 
like  ourselves  who  h^ve  weaknesses  like  tis>  I  do  not 
mean  to  convey  that  we  can  corrupt  them.  The  roputftr 
tion  of  the  illustrious  masters,  whose  assistance  we 
require,  places  them  above  all  suspicion  of  ven^ty. 
But  what  man  is  thei^e  that  cannot  be  won  over  by  going 
properly  to  work  with  him?  There  arc  aJbo  women 
who  cannot  be  purdiased  The3e  it  is  noceaaary  to 
fascinate. 

"  Here,  then,  messieurs,  is  the  propotttion  which  I 
am  going  to  make  to  you,  after  having  discussed  it  at 
great  length  with  Doctor  Latonoe: 

**  We  have  in  the  first  place,  classified  in  three  had" 
ing. groups  the  maladies  submitted  for  our  treatment. 
These  are,  first,  rheumatism  in  all  its  fQratfi,-  skb- 
disease,  arthritis^  gout>  and  so  forth;  secondly,  aiitcfions 
of  the  stoniach^  of  the  int»itineB  and  of  the  liver;  thirds 
ly,  all  the  disorders  arising  from  disturbed  drculation, 
for  n  h  indisputable  that  our  acidulated  baths  have  an 
aidmirable  effect  on  the  circulation^ 

"  Mopcoyer,  messicujrs*  the  niarirelons  cure  of  Ptre 
CIo vis  promises  us  miwclje».  Accordingly,  when  #e 
hnvtto  de^  with  maladies  which  these  waters  we  cal- 
culaj^ed  to  cure,  we  arc  nbout  to  make  to  the  principai 
physicmns  who  attend  patients  for  such  diseases  the 
following  projposition :  '  Messieurs/  we  shall  say  to 
them,  '  come  and  «ee,  come  and  see  with  your  awoi  eyes ; 
follow  your  p^tiionts;  we  offer  you  hospitality.  The 
country  is  magnificcaatj  you  require  a  rest  after  your 
^vere. labors  during  the  wintcft— cornel  And  come 
nbt  to  our  houses,  worthy  pjfofcssofSi  but  to  your  own, 
ior  Wfi  oSerlyoil  a  cpttaige^'W^bich  will  belong  eq  you, 
if  you  choose,  on  exceptional  conditions.'  " 
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Ancjermj^tt  took  breath,  and  wei>t  oq  in  ^  more  sub- 
dued ton^ : 

"  Here  is  how  I  have  tried  to  work  oat  this  jcjea.. 
We  have  sekcted  ^ix  lot^  of  land  of  a  thovisand  meters 
each.  On  ^ach  of  the^  six  Jots,  the  Bernese  '  Chalets 
Mobiles '  Company  undertakes  to  fix  one  pi  their  mod^\ 
buildings.  We  shall  place  gratuitously  these  dwellingSj 
as  elegant  as  they  are  comfprtable>  at  the  disposal  pf 
our  physicianSf.  If  they  ^re  pleased  with  them,  they 
need  only  bwy  the  houses  from  the  Bernese  Company; 
as  for  the  grpmids,  we  shall  as^igq  them  to  the  physi<- 
cian«i  who  are  to  pay  ns  back-n.in  invalids,  There- 
fore, messieurs,  we  obtain  the^e  mqltipUed  advapt^ge^ 
of  covering  <^ur  property  with  charging  villas  which 
cost  us  nothingi  oi  attracting  thither  the  leadil^g  phy^ 
cians  of  the  world  and  their  legion  of  clients,  and  alcove 
all  of  convinfjng  the  eminent  doctors  who  will  v^ry 
rapidly  beoome  proprietqrs  in  t\^  district  of  the  effii^acy 
of  our  ^ater^f^  As.tp  all  the.  negotiation^,  necessary  to 
bring  about  these  results  I  take  them  upon  niyself» 
messieurs;. and  I  wi^  dp  so,  aot»  ^^a,spepi|latpr  bdt  as  a 
man  pf  the  WQrld4"  ^  . 

Pere  Oriol  interrupted  him.  The  par^iinpny  wiVQh 
he  shafed  witl?  the  peasantry  .of  A»ivera3ie  mad^  him 
object  to  this  gratuitous  assijfrwpnt  of  Jandv    ,^  '^ 

Andennatt  ^yas  inspired  with  a  burst  of  eloquence. 
He  copi^pfred  ^e  agricultydst  on  ,%  large  scaie  whp 
casts  hi^  seed  in..handfulg  intp  the  teeming  soil  with  the 
rapacious  peasajlt  who  ww|ts  thq, grains  and  p^ever  ge^S 
more  than  halii  a  harvest*  . 

Then,  as  Qrio],  aonoyed  by  this  kngu^fiej  persisted 
in  his  ot3iject^9;fSi  the  banker  made  his  bpard  divide,  ^d 
shut  thf  ojd  raoA*^  mouth  with  six  votes  agfiinst  tw/i?r 
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He  next  opened  a  large  morocco  portfolio,  and  took 
out  of  it  plans  of  the  new  establishment  —  the  hotel 
and  the  Casino  —  as  well  as  the  estimates,  and  the  most 
economical  methods  of  procuring  materials,  which  had 
been  all  prepared  by  the  contractors,  so  that  they  might 
be  approved  of  and  signed  before  the  end  of  the  meet- 
ing. The  works  should  be  commenced  by  the  begin- 
ning of  the  week  after  next. 

The  two  Oriols  alone  wanted  to  investigate  and 
discuss  matters.  But  Andermatt,  becoming  irritated, 
said  to  them:  "Did  I  ask  you  for  money?  Nol 
Then  give  me  peace!  And,  if  you  are  not  satisfied, 
we'll  take  another  division  on  it." 

Thjcreupon,  they  signed  along  with  the  remaining 
members  of  the  Board;  and  the  meeting  terminated. 

All  the  inhabitants  of  the  place  were  waiting  to  see 
them  going  out,  so  intense  was  the  excitement.  The 
people  bowed  respectfully  to  them.  As  the  two 
peasants  were  about  to  return  home,  Andermatt  said  to 
them :     '     .  -' 

"  Do  not  forget  that  we  are  all  dining  together  at 
the  hotel.  And  bring  your  girls ;  I  have  brought  them 
presents  from  -  Paris." 

They  were  to*  meet  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  drawing- 
room  of  the  Splendid  Hotel. 

It  was  a  magnificent  dinner  to  which  the  banker  had 
invited  the  principal  bathers  and  the  authorities  of  the 
village.  Christiane,  who  was  the  hostess,  had  the 
cure  at  her  fight;  and  the  Mayor  at  her  left. 

The  conversation  was  all  about  the  future  establish- 
ment and  the  prospects  of  the  district.     The  two  Oriol 
'girls  had  found  under  their  napkins  two  caskets  con- 
lining'two  bracelets  of  pearh  and  emeralds,  and  wild 
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with  delight,  they  talked  as  they  had  never  done  before 
with  Gontran  sitting  between  them.  The  elder  girl 
herself  laughed  with  all  her  heart  at  the  jokes  of  the 
young  man,  who  became  animated,  while  he  talked  to 
them,  and  in  his  own  mind  formed  about  them  those 
masculine  judgments,  those  judgments  daring  and 
secret,  which  are  generated  in  the  flesh  and  in  the  mind, 
at  the  sight  of  every  desirable  woman. 

Paul  did  not  eat,  and  did  not  open  his  lips.  It 
seemed  to  him  that  his  life  was  going  to  end  to-night. 
Suddenly  he  remembered  that  just  a  month  had  glided 
away,  day  by  day,  since  the  open-air  dinner  by  the  lake 
of  Tazenat.  He  had  in  his  soul  that  vague  sense  of 
pain  caused  rather  by  presentiments  than  by  griefs, 
known  to  lovers  alone,  that  sense  of  pain  which  makes 
the  heart  so  heavy,  the  nerves  so  vibrating  that  the 
slightest  noise  makes  us  pant,  and  the  mind  so  wretchedly 
sad  that  everything  we  hear  assumes  a  somber  hue  so  as 
to  correspond  with  the  fixed  idea. 

As  soon  as  they  had  quitted  the  table,  he  went  to  join 
Christiane  in  the  drawing-room. 

"  I  must  see  you  this  evening,"  he  said,  presently, 
"  immediately,  since  I  no  longer  can  tell  when  we  may 
be  able  to  meet.  Are  you  aware  that  it  is  just  a  month 
to-day?" 

She  replied :     "  I  know  it." 

He  went  on :  "  Listen  I  I  am  going  to  wait  for  you 
on  the  road  to  La  Roche  Pradiere,  in  front  of  the  vil- 
lage, close  to  the  chestnut-trees.  Nobody  will  notice 
your  absence  at  the  time.  Come  quickly  in  order  to 
bid  me  adieu,  since  to-morrow  we  part." 

She  murmured:  "I'll  be  there  in  a  quarter-of-an- 
hour." 
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And  he  went  out  to  avoid  being  in  the  midst  of  this 
crowd  which  exasperated  him. 

He  took  the  path  through  the  vineyards  which  they 
had  followed  one  day  —  the  day  when  they  had  gazed 
together  at  the  Limagne  for  the  first  time.     And  soon 
he  was  on  the  high  road.     He  was  alone,  and  he  felt 
alone,  alone  in  the  world.     The  immense,   invisible 
plain  increased  still  more  this  sense  of  isolation.     He 
stopped  in  the  very  spot  where  they  had  seated  them- 
selves on  the  occasion  when  he  recited  Baudelaire*s  lines 
on  Beauty.     How  far  away  it  wa»  already!     And, 
hour  by  hour,  he  retraced  in  his  memory  all  that  had 
since  taken  place.     Never  had  he  been  so  happy,  never ! 
Never  had  he  loved  so  distractedly,  and  at  the  same 
time  so  chastely,  so  devotedly.     And  he  recalled  that 
evening  by  the  "  gour  "  of  Tazenat,  only  a  month  from 
to-day  —  the  cool  wood  mellowed  with  a  pale  luster, 
the  little  lake  of  silver,  and  the  big  fishes  that  skimmed 
along  its  surface;  and  their  return,  when  he  saw  her 
walking  in  front  of  him  with  light  and  shadow  falling 
on  her  in  turn,  the  moon*s  rays  playing  on  her  hair,  on 
her  shoulders,  and  on  her  arms  through  the  leaves  of 
the  trees.     These  were  the  sweetest  hours  he  had  tasted 
in  his  life.     He  turned  round  to  ascertain  whether  she 
might  not  have  arrived.     He  did  not  see  her,  but  he 
perceived  the  moon,  which  appeared  at  the  horizon. 
The  same  moon  which  had  risen  for  his  first  declara- 
tion of  love  had  risen  now  for  his  first  adieu. 

A  shiver  ran  through  his  body,  an  icy  shiver.  The 
autumn  had  come  —  the  autumn  that  precedes  the 
winter.  He  had  not  till  now  felt  this  first  touch  of 
cold,  which  pierced  his  frame  suddenly  like  a  menace 

f  misfortune. 
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The  white  road,  full  of  dust,  stretched  in  front  of 
him,  like  a  river  between  its  banks.  A  form  at  that 
moment  rose  up  at  the  turn  of  the  road.  He  recog- 
nized her  at  once;  and  he  waited  for  her  without  flinch^ 
ing,  trembling  with  the  mysterious  bliss  of  feeling  her 
drawing  near,  of  seeing  her  coming  towards  him,  for 
him. 

She  walked  with  lingering  steps,  without  venturing 
to  call  out  to  him,  uneasy  at  not  finding  him  yet,  for  he 
remained  concealed  under  a  tree,  and  disturbed  by  the 
deep  silence,  by  the  clear  solitude  of  the  earth  and  sky. 
And,  before  her,  her  shadow  advanced,  black  and 
gigantic,  some  distance  away  from  her,  appearing  to 
carry  towards  him  something  of  her,  before  herself. 

Christiane  stopped,  and  the  shadow  remained  also 
motionless,  lying  down,  fallen  on  the  road. 

Paul  quickly  took  a  few  steps  forward  as  far  as  the 
place  where  the  form  of  the  head  rounded  itself  on  her 
path.  Then,  as  if  he  wanted  to  lose  no  portion  of  her, 
he  sank  on  his  knees,  and  prostrating  himself,  placed 
his  mouth  on  the  edge  of  the  dark  silhouette.  Just  as 
a  thirsty  dog  drinks  crawling  on  his  belly  in  a  spring 
he  began  to  kiss  the  dust  passionately,  following  the 
outlines  of  the  beloved  shadow.  In  this  way  he  moved 
towards  her  on  his  hands  and  knees,  covering  with 
caresses  the  lines  of  her  body,  as  if  to  gather  up  with 
his  lips  the  obscure  image,  dear  because  it  was  hers,  that 
lay  spread  along  the  ground. 

She,  surprised,  a  little  frightened  even,  waited  till  he 
was  at  her  feet  before  she  had  the  courage  to  speak  to 
him;  then,  when  he  had  lifted  up  his  head,  still  re- 
maining on  his  knees,  but  now  straining  her  with  both 
arms,  she  asked: 
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"  What  is  the  matter  with  you,  to-night?  '* 
He  replied :     "  Liane,  I  am  going  to  lose  you  I  " 
She  thrust  all  her  fingers  into  the  thick  hair  of  her 
lover,  and,  bending  down,  held  back  his  forehead  in 
order  to  kiss  his  eyes. 

"Why  lose  me?'*  said  she,  smiling,  full  of  con- 
fidence. 

*'  Because  we  are  going  to  separate  to-morrow." 
"  We  separate  ?     For  a  very  short  time  darling." 
**  One  never  knows.     We  shall  not  again  find  days 
like  those  that  we  passed  here." 

"  We  shall  have  others  which  will  be  as  lovely." 
She  raised  him  up,  drew  him  under  the  tree,  where 
he  had  been  awaiting  her,  made  him  sit  down  close  to 
her,  but  lower  down,  so  that  she  might  have  her  hand 
constantly  in  his  hair;  and  she  talked  in  a  serious  strain, 
like  a  thoughtful,  ardent,  and  resolute  woman,  who 
loves,  who  has  already  provided  against  everything, 
who  instinctively  knows  what  must  be  done,  who  has 
made  up  her  mind  for  everything. 

"  Listen,  my  darling.  I  am  very  free  at  Paris. 
William  never  bothers  himself  about  me.  His  business 
concerns  are  enough  for  him.  Therefore,  as  you  are 
not  married,  I  will  go  to  see  you.  I  will  go  to  see  you 
every  day,  sometimes  in  the  morning  before  breakfast, 
sometimes  in  the  evening,  on  account  of  the  servants, 
who  might  chatter  if  I  went  out  at  the  same  hour.  We 
can  meet  as  often  as  here,  even  more  than  here,  for  we 
shall  not  have  to  fear  inquisitive  persons." 

But  he  repeated  with  his  head  on  her  knees,  and  her 
waist  tightly  clasped :  **  Liane,  Liane,  I  am  going  to 
lose  you  I  " 

She  became  impatient  at  this  unreasonable  grief,  at 
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this  childish  grief  in  this  vigorous  frame,  while  she,  so 
fragile  compared  with  him,  was  yet  so  sure  of  herself, 
so  sure  that  nothing  could  part  them. 

He  murmured :  "  If  you  wished  it,  Liane,  we  might 
fly  off  together,  we  might  go  far  away,  into  a  beautiful 
country  full  of  flowers  where  we  could  love  one  another. 
Say,  do  you  wish  that  we  should  go  off  together  this 
evening  —  are  you  willing?  " 

But  she  shrugged  her  shoulders,  a  little  nervous,  a' 
little  dissatisfied  at  his  not  having  listened  to  her,  for 
this  was  not  the  time  for  dreams  and  soft  puerilities. 
It  was  necessary  now  for  them  to  show  themselves  ener- 
getic and  prudent,  and  to  find  out  a  way  in  which  they 
could  continue  to  love  one  another  without  rousing  sus- 
picion. 

She  said  in  reply :  "  Listen,  darling !  we  must 
thoroughly  understand  our  position,  and  commit  no  mis- 
takes or  imprudences.  First  of  all,  are  you  sure  about 
your  servants?  The  thing  to  be  most  feared  is  lest 
someone  should  give  information  or  write  an  anony- 
mous letter  to  my  husband.  Of  his  own  accord,  he  will 
guess  nothing.     I  know  William  well." 

This  name,  twice  repeated,  all  at  once  had  an  irritat- 
ing effect  on  Paul's  nerves.  He  said:  "Oh!  don't 
speak  to  me  about  him  this  evening." 

She  was  astonished:  **  Why?  It  is  quite  necessary, 
however.  Oh  I  I  assure  you.  that  he  has  scarcely  any- 
thing to  do  with  me." 

She  had  divined  his  thoughts.  An  obscure  jealousy, 
as  yet  unconscious,  was  awakened  within  him.  And 
suddenly,  sinking  on  his  knees  and  seizing  her  hands: 

"  Listen,  Liane  I  What  te.rms  are  you  on  with 
him?" 
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*'  Why  —  why  —  very  good  I  " 

"  Yes,  I  know.  But  listen  —  understand  mc  clearly. 
He  is  —  he  is  your  husband,  in  fact  —  and  —  and 
—  you  don't  know  how  much  I  have  been  brooding 
over  this  for  some  time  past  —  how  much  it  torments, 
tortures  me.     You  know  what  I  mean«     Tell  me  I  " 

She  hesitated  a  few  seconds,  then  in  a  flash  she  real- 
ized his  entire  meaning,  and  with  an  outburst  of  indig- 
nant candor: 

"  Oh  I  my  darling  I  —  can  you « —  can  you  think  such 
a  thing?  Oh  I  I  am  yours  —  do  you  understand?  — 
yours  alone  —  since  I  love  you  —  oh  I  Paul  I  " 

He  let  his  head  sink  on  the  young  woman^s  lap,  and 
in  a  very  soft  voice : 

"But I  — after  all,  Liane,  you  know  he  is  your 
husband.  What  will  you  do?  Have  you  thought  of 
that?  Tell  mel  What  will  you  do  this  evening  or 
to-morrow?  For  you  cannot  —  always,  always  say 
'No' tohimi" 

She  murmured,  speaking  also  in  a  very  low  tone: 
"  I  have  pretended  to  be  pregnant,  and  —  and  that  is 
enough  for  him.  Oh  I  there  is  scarcely  anything  be- 
tween us  —  Come !  say  no  more  about  this,  my  darling. 
You  don't  know  how  this  wounds  mc.  Trust  me,  since 
I  love  you  I  " 

He  did  not  move,  breathing  hard  and  kissing  her 
dress,  while  she  caressed  his  face  with  her  amorous, 
dainty  fingers. 

But,  all  of  a  sudden,  she  said :  **  We  must  go  back, 
for  they  will  notice  that  we  are  both  absent." 

They  embraced  each  other,  clinging  for  a  long  time 
to  one  another  in  a  clasp  that  might  well  have  crushed 
their  bones. 
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Then  she  rushed  away  so  as  to  be  bade  the  first  and 
to  enter  the  hotel  quiddy,  while  he  watched  her  depart- 
ing and  vanishing  from  his  sights  oppressed  with  sad- 
ness as  if  all  his  happiness  and  all  his  hopes  had  taken 
flight  along  with  her. 


SECOND  PART 

I 

THE  station  of  Enval  could  hardly  be  recognized 
on  the  first  of  July  of  the  following  year. 
On  the  summit  of  the  knoll,  standing  be- 
tween the  two  outlets  of  the  valley,  rose  a  building  in 
the  Moorish  style  of  architecture,  bearing  on  its  front 
the  word  **  Casino  "  in  letters  of  gold. 

A  little  wood  had  been  utilized  for  the  purpose  of 
creating  a  little  park  on  the  slope  facing  the  Limagne. 
Lower  down  among  the  vines,  six  chalets  here  and  there 
showed  their  facades  of  polished  wood.  On  the  slope 
turned  towards  the  south,  an  immense  structure  invited 
from  a  distance  travelers  who  perceived  it  on  their 
way  from  Riom. 

This  was  the  Grand  Hotel  of  Mont-Oriol.  And 
exactly  below  it,  at  the  very  foot  of  the  hill,  a  square 
house,  simpler  and  more  spacious,  surrounded  by  a 
garden,  through  which  ran  the  rivulet  which  flowed 
down  from  the  gorges,  offered  to  invalids  the  mirac- 
ulous cure  promised  by  a  pamphlet  of  Doctor  Latonne. 
On  the  fagade  could  be  read:  "Thermal  baths  of 
Mont-Oriol."  Then,  on  the  right  wing,  in  smaller 
letters :     "  Hydropathy. —  Stomach-washing. —  Piscina 
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with  running  water."     And,  on  the  left  wing :     "  Med- 
ical institute  of  self-moving  gymnastics." 

All  this  was  white,  with  a  fresh  whiteness,  shining 
and  crude.  Workmen  were  still  occupied  in  complet- 
ing it  —  house-painters,  plumbers,  and  laborers  em- 
ployed in  digging,  although  the  establishment  had 
already  been  a  month  open. 

Its  success,  moreover,  had  since  the  start,  surpassed 
the  hopes  of  its  founders.  Three  great  phy^iciansi, 
three  celebrities.  Professor  Mas-Roussel,  Professor 
Cloche,  and  Professor  Remusot,  had  taken  the  new 
station  under  their  patronage,  and  consented  to  so- 
journ for  some  time  in  the  villas  of  the  Bernese  "  Cha- 
lets Mobiles  "  Company  placed  at  their  disposal  by  the 
Board  entrusted  with  the  management  of  the  waters. 

Under  their  influence  a  crowd  of  invalids  flocked  to 
the  place.     The  Grand  Hotel  of  Mont-Oriol  was  full. 

Although  the  baths  had  commenced  working  since 
the  first  days  of  June,  the  official  opening  of  the  station 
had  been  postponed  till  the  first  of  July  in  order  to  at- 
tract a  great  number  of  people.  The  fete  was  to  com- 
mence at  three  o'clock  with  the  ceremony  of  blessing  the 
springs ;  and  in  the  evening,  a  magnificent  performance, 
followed  by  fireworks  and  a  ball,  would  bring  together 
all  the  bathers  of  the  place,  as  well  as  those  of  the  ad- 
joining stations,  and  the  principal  inhabitants  of  Cler- 
mont-Ferrand and  Riom. 

The  Casino  on  the  summit  of  the  hill  was  hidden 
from  view  by  the  flags.  Nothing  could  be  seen  any  lon- 
ger but  blue,  red,  white,  yellow,  a  kind  of  dense  and  pal- 
pitating cloud ;  while  from  the  tops  of  the  gigantic  masts 
planted  along  the  walks  in  the  park,  huge  oriflammes 
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curled  themselves  in  the  blue  sky  with  serpentine  wind- 
ings. 

'  M.  Petrus  Martel,  who  had  been  appointed  conduc- 
tor of  this  new  Casino,  seemed  to  think  that  under  this 
cloud  of  flags  he  had  become  the  all-powerful  captain  of 
some  fantastic  ship;  and  he  gave  orders  to. the  white- 
aproned  waiters  with  the  resounding  and  terrible  voice 
which  admirals  require  to  have  in  order  to  exercise  com- 
mand under  fire.  His  vibrating  words,  borne  on  by  the 
wind,  were  heard  even  in  the  village. 

Andermatt,  out  of  breath  already,  appeared  on  the 
terrace.  Petrus  Martel  advanced  to  nieet  him  and 
bowed  to  him  in  a  lordly  fashion. 

"  Everything  is  going  on  well?  "  inquired  the  banker. 

"  Everything  is  going  on  well,  my  dear  President." 

^^  If  anyone  wants  me,  I  am  to  be  found  in  the  medical 
inspector's  study.     We  have  a  meeting  this  morning." 

And  he  went  down  the  hill  again.  In  front  of  the 
door  of  the  thermal  establishment,  the  overseer  and  the 
cashier,  carried  off  also  from  the  other  Company,  which 
had  become  the  rival  Company,  but  doomed  without  a 
possible  contest,  rushed  forward  to  meet  their  master. 
The  ex-jailer  made  a  military  salute.  The  other  bent 
his  head  like  a  poor  person  receiving  alms.  Andermatt 
asked : 

**  Is  the  inspector  here  ?  " 

The  overseer  replied :  "  Yes,  President,  all  the 
gentlemen  have  arrived." 

The  banker  passed  through  the  vestibule,  in  the 
midst  of  bathers  and  respectful  waiters,  turned  to  the 
right,  opened  a  door,  and  found  in  a  spacious  apartment 
of  serious  aspect,  full  of  books  and  busts  of  men  of 
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science,  all  the  members  of  the  Board  at  present  in  Enval 
assembled  —  his  father-in-law  the  marquis,  and  Goch 
tran,  his  brother-in-law,  the  Oriols,  father  and  son,  who 
had  ahnost  been  transformed  into  gentlemen,  wearing 
frock<oat6  of  such  length  that,  what  with  their  own 
tallness,  they  looked  like  advertisements  for  a  mourning* 
warehouse,  Paul  firetigny,  and  Doctor  Latonne4 

After  some  rapid  hand-shaking,  they  took  their  scats, 
and  Andermatt  commenced  to  address  them : 

"  It  remains  for  us  to  regulate  an  important  matter, 
the  naming  of  the  springs.  On  this  subject  I  differ 
entirely  in  opinion  from  the  inspector.  The  doctor 
proposes  to  give  to  our  three  principal  springs  the 
names  of  the  three  leaders  of  the  medical  profession 
who  are  here.  Assuredly,  there  would  in  this  be  a  flat- 
tery which  might  touch  them  and  win  them  over  to  us 
still  more*  But  be  sure,  messieurs,  that  it  would  alien- 
ate from  us  for  ever  those  among  their  distinguished 
professional  brethren,  who  have  not  yet  responded  to  our 
invitation,  and  whom  we  should  convince,  at  the  cost 
of  our  best  efforts  and  of  every  sacrifice,  of  the  sovereign 
efficacy  of  onr  waters.  Yes,  messieurs,  human  nature 
is  unchangeable ;  It  is  necessary  to  know  it  and  to  make 
use  of  it4  Never  would  Professors  Plantureau,  De 
Larenard,  and  Pascalis,  to  refer  only  to  these  three 
specialists  in  affections  of  the  stomach  and  intestines, 
send  their  patients  to  be  cured  by  the  water  of  the  Mas- 
Roussel  spring,  the  Cloche  spring,  or  the  Rcmusot 
spring.  For  these  patients  and  the  entire  public  would 
in  that  case  be  somewhat  disposed  to  believe  that  it  was 
by  Professors  Remusot,  Cloche,  and  Mas-Roussel  that 
our  water  and  all  its  therapeutic  properties  had  been 
discovered.     There   is  no  doubt,  messieurs,   that  the 
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name  of  Gubler,  with  which  the  original  spring  at 
Chatcl-Guyon  was  baptized,  for  a  long  time  prejudiced 
against  these  waters,  to-day  In  a  prosperous  condition, 
a  section,  at  least,  of  the  great  physicians,  who  might 
have  patronized  it  from  the  start. 

"  I  accordingly  propose  to  give  quite  simply  the  name 
of  my  wife  to  the  spring  first  discovered  and  the  names 
of  the  Mademoiselles  Oriol  to  the  other  two.  We  shall 
thus  have  the  Christiane,  the  Louise,  and  the  Charlotte 
springs.  This  suits  very  well ;  it  is  very  nice.  What  do 
you  say  to  it?" 

His  suggestion  was  adopted  even  by  Doctor  Latonne, 
who  added :  "  We  might  then  beg  of  MM.  Mas-Rous- 
sel,  Cloche,  and  Remusot  to  be  godfathers  and  to  offer 
their  arms  to  the  godmothers." 

"  Excellent,  excellent,"  said  Andermatt.  **  I  am 
hurrying  to  meet  them.  And  they  will  consent.  I  may 
answer  for  them  —  they  will  consent.  Let  us,  there- 
fore, re-assemble  at  three  o'clock  in  the  church  where  the 
procession  is  to  be  formed." 

And  he  went  off  at  a  running  pace. 
The  marquis  and  Gontran  followed  him  almost  imme- 
diately. The  Oriols,  father  and  son,  with  tall  hats  on 
their  heads,  hastened  to  walk  in  their  turn  side  by  side, 
grave-looking  and  all  in  black,  on  the  white  road;  and 
Doctor  Latonne  said  to  Paul,  who  had  only  arrived  the 
previous  evening,  to  be  present  at  the  fete : 

**  I  have  detained  you,  monsieur,  in  order  to  show  you 
a  thing  from  which  I  expect  marvelous  results.  It  is 
my  medical  institute  of  self-moving  gymnastics." 

He  took  him  by  the  arm,  and  led  him  in.  But  they 
had  scarcely  reached  the  vestibule  when  a  waiter  at  the 
baths  stopped  the  doctor : 
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"  M.  Riquier  is  waiting  for  his  wash." 

Doctor  Latonne  had,  last  year,  spoken  disparagingly 
of  the  stomach-washings,  extolled  and  practiced  by 
Doctor  BonnefiUe,  in  the  establishment  of  which  he  was 
inspector.  But  time  had  modified  his  opinion,  and  the 
Baraduc  probe  had  become  the  great  instrument  of  tor- 
ture of  the  new  inspector,  who  plunged  it  with  an 
infantile  delight  into  every  gullet. 

He  inquired  of  Paul  Bretigny:  "Have  you  ever 
seen  this  little  operation  ?  " 

The  other  replied:     "  No,  never." 

"Come  on  then,  my  dear  fellow  —  it  is  very 
curious." 

They  entered  the  shower-bath  room,  where  M. 
Riquier,  the  brick-colored  man,  who  was  this  year  trying 
the  newly-discovered  springs,  as  he  had  tried,  every  sum- 
mer, every  fresh  station,  was  waiting  in  a  wooden  arm- 
chair. 

Like  some  executed  criminal  of  olden  times,  he  was 
squeezed  and  choked  up  in  a  kind  of  straight-waistcoat 
of  oilcloth,  which  was  intended  to  preserve  his  clothes 
from  stains  and  splashes;  and  he  had  the  wretched,  rest- 
less, and  pained  look  of  patients  on  whom  a  surgeon 
is  about  to  operate. 

As  soon  as  the  doctor  appeared,  the  waiter  took  up  a 
long  tube,  which  had  three  divisions  near  the  middle, 
and  which  had  the  appearance  of  a  thin  serpent  with  a 
double  tail.  Then  the  man  fixed  one  of  the  ends  to  the 
extremity  of  a  little  cock  communicating  with  the  spring. 
The  second  was  let  fall  into  a  glass  receiver.  Into  which 
would  be  presently  discharged  the  liquids  rejected  by  fhe 
patient's  stomach;  and  the  medical  inspector,  seizing 
-kh  a  steady  hand  the  third  arm  of  this  conduit-pipe, 
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drew  it,  with  an  air  of  amiability,  towards  M.  Riquier's 
jaw,  passed  it  into  his  mouth,  and,  guiding  it  dexter- 
ously, slipped  it  into  his  throat,  driving  it  in  more  and 
more  with  the  thumb  and  index-finger,  in  a  gracious  and 
benevolent  fashion,  repeating: 

"  Very  good !  very  good !  very  good  I  That  will  do, 
that  will  do ;  that  will  do ;  that  will  do  exactly  I  " 

M.  Riquier,  with  staring  eyes,  purple  cheeks,  lips 
covered  with  foam,  panted  for  breath,  gasped  as  if  he 
were  suffocating,  and  had  agonizing  fits  of  coughing; 
and,  fastening  himself  to  the  arms  of  the  chair,  he  made 
terrible  efforts  to  get  rid  of  that  beastly  india-rubber 
which  was  penetrating  into  his  body. 

When  he  had  swallowed  down  about  a  foot  and  a 
half  of  it,  the  doctor  said :  **  We  are  at  the  bottom. 
Turn  it  on  1 '' 

The  attendant  thereupon  turned  on  the  cock;  and 
soon  the  patient's  stomach  became  visibly  swollen, 
having  been  filled  up  gradually  with  the  warm  water  of 
the  spring. 

"  Cough,'*  said  the  physician,  "  cough,  in  order  to 
facilitate  the  descent." 

In  place  of  coughing,  the  poor  man  had  a  rattling  in 
the  throat,  and  shaken  with  convulsions,  he  looked  as  if 
his  eyes  were  going  to  jump  out  of  his  head. 

Then  suddenly  a  light  gurgling  could  be  heard  on  the 
ground  close  to  the  armchair.  The  spout  of  the  tube 
^with^the  two  passages  had  at  last  begun  to  work;  and 
the  stomach  now  emptied  itself  into  this  glass  receiver 
where  the  doctor  searched  eagerly  for  the  indications 
of  catarrh  and  the  recognizable  traces  of  imperfect 
digestion. 

"  You  are  not  to  eat  any  more  green  peas,"  said  he, 
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"  or  salad.  Oh  1  no  salad  I  You  cannot  at  all  digest  it. 
No  more  strawberries  either  I  I  have  already  repeated 
to  you  ten  times,  no  strawberries !  " 

M.  Riquier  seemed  raging  with  anger.  He  excited 
himself  now  without  being  able  to  utter  a  word  on  ac- 
count of  this  tube,  which  stopped  up  his  throat.  But 
when,  the  washing  having  been  finished,  the  doctor  had 
delicately  drawn  out  the  probe  from  his  interior,  he 
exclaimed: 

"  Is  it  my  fault  if  I  am  eating  every  day  filth  that 
ruins  my  health.  Isn't  it  you  that  should  watch  the 
meals  supplied  by  your  hotel-keeper?  I  have  come  to 
your  new  cook-shop  because  they  used  to  poison  me  at 
the  old  one  with  abominable  food,  and  I  am  worse  than 
ever  in  your  big  barrack  of  a  Mont-Oriol  inn,  upon  my 
honor  1" 

The  doctor  had  to  appease  him,  and  promised  over 
and  over  again  to  have  the  invalids'  food  at  the  table 
d'hote  submitted  beforehand  to  his  inspection.  Then, 
he  took  Paul  Bretigny's  arm  again,  and,  as  he  led  him 
away: 

"  Here  are  the  extremely  rational  principles  on  which 
I  have  established  my  special  treatment  by  the  self- 
moving  gymnastics,  which  we  ftre  going  to  inspect, 
You  know  my  system  of  organometric  medicine,  don't 
you  ?  I  maintain  that  a  great  portion  of  our  maladies 
entirely  proceed  from  the  excessive  dev^slopment  of  some 
one  organ  which  encroaches  ofi  a  neighbormg  organ, 
impedes  its  functions,  and,  in  a  little  while  destroys  the 
general  harmony  of  the  body»  when<;e  arise  the  most 
serious  .disturbances. 

"  Now,  the  exercise  is,  along  with  the  shower-bath 
and  the  thermal  treatment,  one  of  the  most  powerful 
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means  of  restoring  the  equilibrium  and  bringing  back  the 
encroaching  parts  to  their  normal  proportions. 

"  But  how  are  we  to  determine  the  man  to  make  the 
exercise?  There  is  not  merely  the  act  of  walking,  of 
mounting  on  horseback,  of  swimming  or  rowing  ^^  a 
considerable  physical  effort.  There  is  also  and  above 
all  a  moral  effort.  It  is  the  mind  which  determines^ 
draws  along,  and  sustains  the  body.  The  men  of 
energy  are  men  of  movement.  Now  energy  is  in  the 
soul  and  not  in  the  muscles.  The  body  obeys  the 
vigorous  will. 

*^  It  is  not  necessary  td  think,  my  dear  friend,  of 
giving  courage  to  the  cowardly  or  resolution  to  the 
weak.  But  we  can  do  something  else,  we  can  do  more 
—  we  can  suppress  mental  energy,  suppress  moral  effort 
and  leave  only  physical  subsisting.  This  moral  effort, 
I  replace  with  advantage  by  a  foreign  and  purely 
mechanical  force.  Do  you  understand  ?  No,  not  very 
well.     Let  us  go  in." 

He  opened  a  door  leading  into  a  large  apartment,  in 
which  were  ranged  fantastic-looking,  instruments,  big 
armchairs  with  wooden  legs,  horses  made  of  rough  deal, 
articulated  boards,  and  movable  bars  stretched  in  front 
of  chairs  fixed  in  the  ground.  And  all  these  objects 
were  connected  with  complicated  machinery,  which  was 
set  in  nriotion  by  turning  handles. 

The  doctor  went  on  r  "Look  here.  We  have  four 
principal  kinds  of  exercise.  These  are  walking,  equita- 
tion, swimming,  and  rowing.  Each  of  these  exeircises 
develops  different  members,  acts  in  a  special  fashion. 
Now,  we  have  them  here  — •  the  entire  four  —  produced 
by  artificial  means.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to  let  yourself 
act,  while  thinking  of  nothing,  and  you  can  run,  mount 
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on  horseback,  swim,  or  row  for  an  hour,  without  the 
mind  taking  any  part  —  the  slightest  part  in  the  world 
—  in  this  entirely  muscular  work." 

At  that  moment,  M.  Aubry-Pasteur  entered,  fol- 
lowed by  a  man  whose  tucked-up  sleeves  displayed  the 
vigorous  biceps  on  each  arm.  The  engineer  was  as  fat 
as  ever.  He  was  walking  with  his  thighs  Spread  wide 
apart  and  his  arms  held  out  from  his  body,  while  he 
panted  for  breath. 

The  doctor  said :  "  You  will  understand  by  looking 
on  at  it  yourself." 

And  addressing  his  patient :  "  Well,  my  dear  mon- 
sieur, what  are  we  going  to  do  to-day?  Walking  or 
equitation  ?  " 

M.  Aubry-Pasteur,  who  pressed  Paul's  hand,  replied: 
*'  I  would  like  a  little  walking  seated;  that  fatigues  mc 
less." 

M.  Latonne  continued :  **  We  have,  in  fact,  walking 
seated  and  walking  erect.  Walking  erect,  while  more 
efficacious,  is  rather  painful.  I  procure  it  by  means  of 
pedals  on  which  you  mount  and  which  set  your  legs  in 
motion  while  you  maintain  your  equilibrium  by  clinging 
to  rings  fastened  to  the  wall.  But  here  Is  an  example 
of  walking  while  seated." 

The  engineer  had  fallen  back  into  a  rocking  armchair, 
and  he  placed  his  legs  in  the  wooden  legs  with  movable 
joints  attached  to  this  seat.  His  thighs,  calves^  and 
ankles  were  strapped  down  in  such  a  way  that  he  was 
unable  to  make  any  voluntary  movement;  then,  the  man 
with  the  tucked-up  sleeves,  seizing  the  handle,  turned  it 
round  with  all  his  strength.  The  armchair,  at  first, 
swayed  to  and  fro  like  a  hammock;  then,  suddenly,  his 
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legs  went  out,  stretching  forward  and  bending  back,  ad- 
vancing and  returning,  with  extreme  speed. 

"  He  is  running,"  said  the  doctor,  who  then  gave  the 
order:     "  Quietly  1     Go  at  a  walking  pace," 

The  man,  turning  the  handle  more  slowly,  caused  the 
fat  engineer  to  do  the  sitting  walk  in  a  more  moderate 
fashion,  which  ludicrously  distorted  all  the  movements 
of  his  body. 

Two  other  patients  next  made  their  appearance,  both 
of  them  enormous,  and  followed  also  by  two  attendants 
with  naked  arms. 

They  were  hoisted  upon  wooden  horses,  which,  set  in 
motion, .  began  immediately  to  jump  along  the  room, 
shaking  their  riders  in  an  abominable  manner. 

"  Gallop  1  "  cried  the  doctor.  And  the  artificial 
animals,  rushing  like  waves  and  capsizing  like  ships, 
fatigued  the  two  patients  so  much  that  they  began  to 
scream  out  together  in  a  panting  and  pitiful  tone: 

"  Enough  1  enough  I  I  can't  stand  it  any  longer ! 
Enough !  " 

The  physician  said  in  a  tone  of  command,  "  Stop  I  " 
then  added :  "  Take  breath  for  a  little  while.  You 
will  go  on  again  in  five  minutes." 

Paul  Bretigny,  who  was  choking  with  suppressed 
laughter,  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  riders  were 
not  warm,  while  the  handle-turners  were  perspiring. 

"  If  you  inverted  the  roles,"  said  he,  **  would  it  not  be 
better?" 

The  doctor  gravely  replied :  "  Oh  1  not  at  all,  my 
dear  friend.  We  must  not  confound  exercise  and  fa- 
tigue. The  movement  of  the  man  who  is  turning  the 
wheel  is  injurious,  while  the  movement  of  the  walker  or 
the  rider  is  beneficial." 
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But  Paul  noticed  a  lady's  saddle. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  physician;  "  the  evening  is  reserved 
for  the  other  sex.  The  men  are  no  longer  admitted 
after  twelve  o'clock.  Come,  then  and  look  at  the  dry 
swimming." 

A  system  of  movable  little  boards  screwed  together 
at  their  ends  and  at  their  centers  stretched  out  in 
lozenge-shape  or  closing  into  squares,  like  that  children's 
game  which  carries  along  soldiers  who  are  spurred  on, 
permitted  three  swimmers  to  be  garrotted  and  mangled 
at  the  same  time. 

The  doctor  said :  **  I  need  not  extol  to  you  the  bene- 
fits of  dry  swimming,  which  does  not  moisten  the  body 
except  by  perspiration,  and  consequently  does  not  expose 
our  imaginary  bather  to  any  danger  of  rheumatism." 

But  a  waiter,  with  a  card  in  his  hand,  came  to  look  for 
the  doctor, 

"  The  Due  de  Ramas,  my  dear  friend.  I  must  leave 
you.     Excuse  me," 

Paul,  left  there  alone,  turned  round.  The  two  cav- 
aliers were  trotting  afresh.  M.  Aubry-Paateur  was 
walking  still;  and  the  three  natives  of  Auvergne,  with 
their  arms  all  but  broken  and  their  backs  cracking  with 
thus  shaking  the  patients  on  whom  they  were  operating, 
were  quite  out  of  breath.  They  looked  as  if  they  were 
grinding  coffee. 

When  he  had  reached  the  open  air,  Bretigny  saw 
Doctor  Honorat  watching,  along  with  his  wife,  the  prep- 
arations for  the  fete.  They  began  to  chat,  gazing  at 
the  flags  which  crowned  the  hill  with  a  kind  of  halo. 

"  Is  it  at  the  church  the  procession  is  to  be  formed?  " 
the  physician  asked  his  wife. 
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"  It  IS  at  the  church." 

'•At  three  o'clock?" 

"  At  three  o'clock." 

"  The  professors  will  be  there?  " 

"  Yes,  they  will  accompany  the  lady-sponsors." 

The  next  persons  to  stop  were  the  ladies  Paille. 
Then,  came  the  Monecus  father  and  daughter.  But  as 
he  was  going  to  breakfast  alone  with  his  friend  Gontran 
at  the  Casino  Caf6,  he  slowly  made  his  way  up  to  it. 
Paul,  who  had  arrived  the  night  before,  had  not  had  an 
interview  with  his  comrade  for  the  past  month ;  and  he 
was  longing  to  tell  him  many  boulcrard  stories 
-7-  stories  about  gay  women  and  houses  of  pleasure. 

They  remained  chattering  away  till  half-past  two 
when  Petrus  Martel  came  to  inform  them  that  people 
were  on  their  way  to  the  church. 

"  Let  us  go  and  look  for  Christiane,'*  said  Gontran. 

"  Let  us  go,**  returned  Paul. 

They  found  her  standing  on  the  steps  of  the  new 
hotel.  She  had  the  hollow  cheeks  and  the  swarthy  com- 
plexion of  pregnant  women ;  and  her  figure  protruding 
considerably  in  front  indicated  at  least  six  months'  gesta- 
tion. 

"  I  was  waiting  for  you,"  she  said.  "  William  is 
gone  on  before  us.  He  has  so  many  things  to  do  to- 
day." 

She  cast  towards  Paul  Bretigny  a  glance  full  of  ten- 
derness, and  took  his  arm.  They  went  quietly  on  their 
way,  avoiding  the  stones. 

She  kept  repeating:  **  How  heavy  I  am!  How 
heavy  I  am  1  I  am  no  longer  able  to  walk.  I  am  so 
much  afraid  of  falling  I  " 
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He  did  not  reply,  and  carefully  held  her  up,  without 
seeking  to  meet  her  eyes  which  she  turned  towards  him 
incessantly. 

In  front  of  the  church,  a  dense  crowd  was  awaiting 
them. 

Andermatt  cried:  "At  last!  At  lastl  Come, 
make  haste.  Sec,  this  is  the  order;  two  dioir-boys,  two 
chanters  in  surplices,  the  cross,  the  holy  water,  the 
priest,  then  Christiane  with  Professor  Cloche, 
Mademoiselle  Louise  with  Professor  Remusot,  and 
Mademoiselle  Charlotte  with  Professor  Mas-Roussel. 
Next  come  the  membera  of  the  Board,  the  medical  body, 
then  the  public.     This  is  understood.     Forward  I  " 

The  ecclesiastical  staff  thereupon  left  the  church, 
taking  their  places  at  the  head  of  the  procession.  Then 
a  tall  gentleman  with  white  hair  brushed  back  over  his 
ears,  the  typical  "  scientist,"  in  accordance  with  the  aca- 
demic form,  approached  Madame  Andermatt,  and 
saluted  her  with  a  low  bow. 

When  he  had  straightened  himself  up  again,  with  his 
head  uncovered,  in  order  to  display  his  beautiful  scientif- 
ic head  and  his  hat  resting  on  his  thigh  with  an  imposing 
air  as  if  he  had  learned  to  walk  at  the  Comedie  Fran- 
gaise,  and  to  show  the  people  his  rosette  of  officer  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor,  too  big  for  a  modest  man. 

He  began  to  talk:  "Your  husband,  madame,  has 
been  speaking  to  me  about  you  just  now,  and  about  your 
condition  which  gives  rise  to  some  affectionate  disquie- 
tude. He  has  told  me  about  your  doubts  and  your 
hesitations  as  to  the  probable  moment  of  your  delivery." 

She  reddened  to  the  temples,  and  she  murmured: 
"  Yes,  I  believed  that  I  would  be  a  mother  a  very  long 
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time  before  the  event.  Now  I  can't  tell  either  —  I 
cdn't  tell  either  — " 

She  faltered  in  a  state  of  utter  confusion. 

A  voice  from  behind  them  said :  ^^  This  station  has  a 
very  great  future  before  it.  I  have  already  obtained 
surprising  effects." 

It  was  Professor  Remusot  addressing  his  companion, 
Louise  OrioL  This  gentleman  was  small,  with  yellow, 
unkempt  hair,  and  a  frock-coat  badly-cut,  the  dirty  look 
of  a  slovenly  savant. 

Professor  Mas-Roussel,  who  gave  his  arm  to  Char- 
lotte Oriol,  was  a  handsome  physician,  without  beard  or 
moustache,  smiling,  well-groomed,  hardly  turning  gray 
as  yet,  a  little  fleshy,  and,  with  his  smooth,  clean-shaven 
face,  resembling  neither  a  priest  nor  an  actor,  as  was 
the  case  with  Doctor  Latonne. 

Next  came  the  members  of  the  Board,  with  Ander- 
matt  at  their  head,  and  the  tall  hats  of  old  Oriol  and  his 
son  towering  above  them. 

Behind  them  came  another  row  of  tall  hats,  the  med- 
ical body  of  Enval,  among  whom  Doctor  BonnefiUe  was 
not  included,  his  place,  indeed,  being  taken  by  two  new 
physicians,  Doctor  Black,  a  very  short  old  man  almost 
a  dwarf,  whose  excessive  piety  had  surprised  the  whole 
district  since  the  day  of  his  arrival;  then  a  very  good- 
looking  young  fellow,  very  much  given  to  flirtation,  and 
^rearing  a  small  hat.  Doctor  Mazelli,  an  Italian  at- 
tached to  the  person  of  the  Due  de  Ramas  —  others 
said,  to  the  person  of  the  Duchesse. 

And  behind  them  could  be  seen  the  public,  a  flood  of 

people  —  bathers,  peasants,  and  inhabitants  of  the  ad- 

ioining  towns. 
VII— 12 
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The  ceremony  of  blessing  the  springs  was  very  short. 
The  Abbe  Litre  sprinkled  them  one  after  the  other  with 
holy  water,  which  made  Doctor  Honorat  say  that  he 
was  going  to  give  them  new  properties  with  chloride  of 
sodium.  Then  all  the  persons  specially  invited  entered 
the  large  reading-room,  where  a  collation  had  been 
served. 

Paul  said  to  Gontran :  "  How  pretty  the  little  Oriol 
girls  have  become!  " 

"  They  are  charming,  my  dear  fellow." 

"  You  have  not  seen  M.  le  President?  '*  suddenly  in- 
quired the  ex-jailer  overseer. 

"  Yes,  he  is  over  there,  in  the  comer." 

*'  Pere  Clovis  is  gathering  a  big  crowd  in  front  of  the 
door." 

Already,  while  moving  in  the  direction  of  the  springs 
for  the  purpose  of  having  them  blessed,  the  entire  pro- 
cession had  filed  off  in  front  of  the  old  invalid,  cured  the 
year  before,  and  now  again  more  paralyzed  than  ever. 
He  would  stop  the  visitors  on  the  road  and  the  last- 
ccHners  as  a  matter  of  choice,  in  order  to  tell  them  his 
story: 

"  These  waters  here,  you  see,  are  no  good  —  they 
cure,  'tis  true,  but  you  relapse  again  afterwards,  and 
after  this  relapse  you're  half  a  corpse.  As  for  me,  my 
legs  were  better  before,  and  here  I  am  now  with  my 
arms  gone  in  consequence  of  the  cure.  And  my  legs, 
they're  iron,  but  iron  that  you  have  to  cut  before  it 
bends." 

Andermatt,  filled  with  vexation,  had  tried  to  prose- 
cute him  in  a  court  of  justice  and  to  get  him  sent  to  jail 
for  having  depreciated  the  waters  of  Mont-Oriol  and 
having  attempted  extortion.     But  he  had  not  succeeded 
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in  obtaining  a  conviction  or  in  shutting  the  old  fellow's 
mouth. 

The  moment  he  was  informed  that  the  old  vagabond 
wa$  babbling  before  the  door,  of  the  establishment,  he 
rushed  out  to  make  Clovis  keep  silent. 

At  the  side  of  the  high-road,  in  the  center  of  an  ex- 
cited crowd,  he  heard  angry  voices.  People  pressed  for- 
ward to  listen  and  to  see.  Some  ladies  asked :  ^'  What 
is  this  ?  "  Some  men  replied :  **  'Tis  an  invalid,  whom 
the  waters  here  have  finished."  Others  believed  that  an 
mfant  had  just  been  squashed.  It  was  also  said  that  a 
poor  woman  had  got  an  attack  of  epilepsy. 

Andermatt  broke  through  the  crowd,  as  he  knew  how 
to  do,  by  violently  rolling  his  little  round  stomach  be- 
tween the  stomachs  of  other  people.  *'  It  proves,"  Gon- 
tran  remarked,  "  the  superiority  of  balls  to  points." 

Pere  Clovis,  sitting  on  the  ditch,  whined  about  his 
painst  recounted  his  suif erings  In  a  sniveling  tone,  while 
standing  in  front  of  him,  and  separating  him  from  the 
public  the  Oriols  father  and  son,  exasperated,  were 
hurling  insults  and  threats  at  him  as  loudly  as  ever  they 
could. 

"  That's  not  true,"  cried  Colosse.  "  This  fellow  is  a 
liar,  a  sham,  a  poacher,  who  runs  all  night  through  the 
wood." 

But  the  old  fellow,  without  getting  excited,  kept 
reiterating  in  a  high  piercing  voice  which  was  heard 
above  the  vociferations  of  the  two  Oriols:  "  They've 
killed  me,  my  good  mechieus,  they've  killed  me  with 
their  waten  They  bathed  me  in  it  by  force  last  year. 
And  here  I  am  at  this  moment  —  here  I  am  1  " 

Andermatt  imposed  silence  on  all,  and  stooping  to-^ 
wards  the  impotent  man,  said  to  him,  looking  into  the 
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depths  of  his  eyes:  "  If  you  are  worse,  it  is  your  own 
fault,  mind.  If  you  listen  to  me,  I  undertake  to  cure 
you,  I  do,  with  fifteen  or  twenty  baths  at  most.  Come 
and  look  me  up  at  the  establishment  in  an  hour,  when 
the  people  have  all  gone  away,  my  good  father.  In  the 
meantime,  hold  your  tongue." 

The  old  fellow  had  understood.  He  became  silent, 
theni  after  a  pause,  he  answered:  "  I'm  always  willing 
to  give  it  a  fair  trial.     You'll  see." 

Andermatt  caught  the  two  Oriols  by  the  arms  and 
quickly  dragged  them  away ;  while  Pcrc  Clovis  remained 
stretched  on  the  grass  between  his  crutches,  at  the  side 
of  the  road,  blinking  his  eyes  under  the  rays  of  the  sun. 

The  puzzled  crowd  kept  pressing  round  him.  Some 
gentlemen  questioned  him,  but  he  did  not  reply,  as 
though  he  had  not  heard  or  understood;  and  as  this 
curiosity,  futile  just  now,  ended  by  fatiguing  him,  he 
began  to  sing,  bareheaded,  in  a  voice  as  false  as  it  was 
shrill,  an  interminable  ditty  in  an  unintelligible  dialect. 

And  the  crowd  ebbed  away  gradually.  Only  a  few 
children  remained  standing  a  long  time  in  front  of  him, 
with  their  fingers  in  their  noses,  contemplating  him. 

Christiane  exceedingly  tired,  had  gone  in  to  take  a 
rest.  Paul  and  Gontran  walked  about  through  the  new 
park  in  the  midst  of  the  visitors.  Suddenly,  they  saw 
the  company  of  players,  who  had  also  deserted  the  old 
Casino,  to  attach  themselves  to  the  growing  fortunes  of 
the  new. 

Mademoiselle  Odelin,  who  had  become  quite  fashion- 
able, was  leaning  as  she  walked  on  the  arm  of  her 
mother,  who  had  assumed  an  air  of  importance.  M. 
Petitnivelle,  of  the  Vaudeville,  appeared  very  attentive 

these  ladies,  who  followed  M.  Lapalme  of  the  Grand 
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Theater  of  Bordeaux,  arguing  with  the  musicians  always 
the  same,  the  maestro  Saint  Landri,  the  pianist  Javel, 
the  flutist  Poirot,  and  the  double-bass  Nicordi. 

On  perceiving  Paul  and  Gontran,  Saint  Landri  rushed 
towards  them.  He  had,  during  the  winter,  got  a  very 
small  musical  composition  performed  in  a  very  small 
out-of-the-way  theater;  but  the  newspapers  had  spoken 
of  him  with  a  certain  favor,  and  he  now  treated  MM. 
Massenet,  Beyer,  and  Gounod  contemptuously. 

He  stretched  forth  both  hands  with  an  outburst  of 
friendly  regard,  and  immediately  proceeded  to  repeat 
what  he  had  been  saying  to  those  gentlemen  of  the 
orchestra  over  whom  he  was  conductor. 

"  Yes,  my  dear  friend,  it  is  finished,  finished,  finished, 
the  hackneyed  style  of  the  old  school.  The  melodists 
have  had  their  day.  This  is  what  people  cannot  under- 
stand. Music  is  a  new  art,  melody  is  its  first  lisping. 
The  ignorant  ear  loves  the  burden  of  a  song.  It  takes 
a  child's  pleasure,  a  savage's  pleasure  in  it.  I  may  add 
that  the  ears  of  the  people  or  of  the  ingenious  public,  the 
simple  ears,  will  always  love  little  songs,  airs  in  a  word. 
It  is  an  amusement  similar  to  that  in  which  the 
frequenters  of  cafe-concerts  indulge.  I  am  going  to 
make  use  of  a  comparison  in  order  to  make  myself  un- 
derstood. The  eye  of  the  rustic  loves  crude  colors  and 
glaring  pictures;  the  eye  of  the  intelligent  representative 
of  the  middle  class  who  is  not  artistic  loves  shades 
benevolently  pretentious  and  affecting  subjects;  but  the 
artistic  eye,  the  refined  eye,  loves,  understands,  dis- 
tinguishes, the  imperceptible  modulations  of  a  single 
tone,  the  mysterious  harmonies  of  light  touches  Invisible 
to  most  people. 

"  It  is  the  same  with  literature.     Doorkeepers  like 
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romances  of  adventurci  the  middle  class  like  novels 
which  appeal  to  the  feelings;  while  the  real  lovers  of 
literature  care  only  for  the  artistic  books  which  are  in- 
comprehensible to  the  others.  When  an  ordinary  citi- 
zen talks  music  to  me  I  feel  a  longing  to  kill  him.  And 
when  it  is  at  the  Opera*  I  ask  him^  '  Are  you  capable 
of  telling  me  whether  the  third  violin  has  made  a  false 
note  in  the  overture  of  the  third  act?  No.  Then  be 
silent.  You  have  no  ear.  The  man  who  does  not  un- 
derstand at  the  same  time,  the  whole,  and  all  the  in- 
struments separately  in  an  orchestra,  has  no  ear,  and 
is  no  musician.     There  you  are  1     Good-night  1 '  " 

He  turned  round  on  his  heel,  and  resumed:  "  For 
an  artist  all  music  is  in  a  chord.  Ah !  my  friend,  certain 
chords  madden  me,  cause  a  flood  of  inexpressible  hap- 
piness to  penetrate  all  my  flesh.  I  have  to-day  an  ear 
so  well-exercised,  so  finished,  so  matured,  that  I  end 
by  liking  even  certain  false  chords,  just  like  a  virtuoso 
whose  fully-developed  taste  amounts  to  a  form  of  dep- 
ravation. I  am  beginning  to  be  a  vitiated  person  who 
seeks  for  extreme  sensations  of  hearing.  Yes,  my 
friends,  certain  false  notes.  What  delights  I  What 
perverse  and  profound  delights  I  How  this  moves,  how 
it  shakes  the  nerves  I  how  it  scratches  the  ear  —  how  it 
scratches !  how  it  scratches  I  " 

He  rubbed  his  hands  together  rapturously,  and  he 
hummed :  "  You  shall  hear  my  opera  —  my  opera  — 
my  opera.     You  shall  hear  my  opera." 

Gontran  said :     **  You  are  composing  an  opera?  " 

"Yes,  I  have  finished  it."  But  the  commanding 
voice  of  Petrus  Martel  resounded: 

"  You  understand  perfectly  I  A  yellow  rocket,  and 
off  you  go  1  " 
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He  was  giving  orders  for  the  fireworks.  They  joined 
him,  and  he  explained  his  arrangements  by  showing  with 
his  outstretched  arm,  as  if  he  were  threatening  a  hostile 
fleet,  stakes  of  white  wood  on  the  mountain  above  the 
gorge,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley. 

"  It  IS  over  there  that  they  are  to  be  shot  out.  I  told 
my  pyrotechnist  to  be  at  his  post  at  half-past  eight. 
The  very  moment  the  spectacle  is  over,  I  will  give  the 
signal  from  here  by  a  yellow  rocket,  and  then  he  will 
illuminate  the  opening  piece." 

The  marquis  made  his  appearance.  ^'  I  am  going  to 
drink  a  glass  of  water,"  he  said. 

Paul  and  Gontran  accompanied  him,  and  agairr  de- 
scended the  hill.  On  reaching  the  establishment,  they 
sew  Perc  Clovis,  who  had  got  in  there,  sustained  by  the 
two  Oriols,  followed  by  Andermatt  and  by  the  doctor, 
and  making  every  time  he  trailed  his  legs  on  the  ground, 
contortions  suggestive  of  extreme  pain. 

"  Let  us  go  in,"  said  Gontran,  "  this  will  be  funny-" 

The  paralytic  was  placed  sitting  in  an  armchair ;  then 
Andermatt  said  to  him :  "  Here  is  what  I  propose,  old 
cheat  that  you  are.  You  are  going  to  be  cured  imme- 
diately by  taking  two  bath$  a  day.  And,  the  moment 
you  walk,  you'll  have  two  hundred  francs." 

The  paralytic  began  to  groan :  "  My  legs,  they  are 
iron,  my  good  monchieu  1  " 

Andermatt  made  him  hold  his  tongue,  and  went* on: 
"  Now  listen  I  —  and  you  shall  again  have  two  hundred 
francs  every  year  up  to  the  time  of  your  death  —  you 
understand  —  up  to  the  time  of  your  death,  if  you  con- 
tinue to  experience  the  salutary  effect  of  our  waters." 

The  old  fellow  was  in  a  state  of  perplexity.  The 
continuous  cure  was  opposed  to  his  plan  of  action.     He 
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asked  in  a  hesitating  tone:  "  But  when  —  when  it  is 
closed  up  —  this  box  of  yours  —  if  this  should  take  hold 
of  me  again  —  I  can  do  nothing  then  —  I  —  seeing  that 
it  will  be  shut  up  —  your  water  — ^" 

Doctor  Latonne  interrupted  him;  and,  turning  to- 
wards Andermatt:  "  Excellent  1  excellent!  We'll  cure 
him  every  year.  This  will  be  even  better,  and  will  show 
the  necessity  of  annual  treatment,  the  indispensability  of 
returning  hither.     Excellent  —  this  is  perfectly  clear  1  " 

But  the  old  man  repeated  afresh :  "  It  will  not  suit 
this  time,  my  good  mechieus.  My  legs,  they're  iron, 
iron  in  bars." 

A  new  idea  sprang  up  In  the  doctor's  mind:  "  If  I 
got  him  to  try  a  course  of  seated  walking,"  he  said,  "  I 
might  hasten  the  effect  of  the  waters  considerably.  It 
is  an  experiment  worth  trying." 

"Excellent  idea,"  returned  Andermatt,  adding: 
"  Now,  Pere  Clovis,  take  yourself  off,  and  don't  forget 
our  agreement." 

The  old  fellow  went  away  still  groaning;  and,  when 
evening  came  on,  all  the  directors  of  Mont-Oriol  came 
back  to  dine,  for  the  theatrical  representation  was  an- 
nounced to  take  place  at  half-past  seven. 

The  great  hall  of  the  new  Casino  was  the  place  where 
they  were  to  dine.  It  was  capable  of  holding  a  thou- 
sand persons. 

At  seven  o'clock  the  visitors  who  had  not  numbered 
seats  presented  themselves.  At  half-past  seven  the  hall 
was  filled,  and  the  curtain  was  raised  for  the  perform- 
ance of  a  vaudeville  in  two  acts,  which  preceded  Saint 
Landri's  operetta,  interpreted  by  vocalists  from  Vichy, 
who  had  given  their  services  for  the  occasion. 

Christiane  in  the  front  row,  between  her  brother  and 
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her  husband,  suffered  a  great  deal  from  the  heat.    Every 
moment  she  repeated : 

**I  feel  quite  exhausted!  I  feel  quite  exhausted  1'* 
Ahtr  the  vaudeville,  as  the  operetta  was  opening,  she 
was  near  becoming  ill,  and  turning  round  to  her  hus- 
band :  "  My  dear  Will,  I  shall  have  to  leave.  I  am 
suffocating !  " 

The  banker  was  annoyed.  He  was  desirous  above 
everything  in  the  world  that  this  fete  should  be  a  suc- 
cess, from  start  to  finish,  without  a  single  hitch.  He 
replied : 

"  Make  every  effort  to  hold  out  I  beg  of  you  to  do 
sol  Your  departure  would  knock  everything  about. 
You  would  have  to  pass  through  the  entire  hall  I  " 

But  Gontran,  who  was  sitting  along  with  Paul  be- 
hind her,  had  overheard.     He  leaned  towards  his  sis- 
ter.    "  You  are  too  warm?  "  said  he. 
"  Yes,  I  am  suffocating." 

"  Good.     Stay  1     You  are  going  to  have  a  laugh." 
There  was  a  window  near.  He  slipped  towards  it,  got 
up  on  a  chair,  and  jumped  out  without  attracting  hardly 
any  notice.     Then  he  entered  the  cafe,  which  was  per- 
fectly empty,  stretched  his  hand  out  under  the  bar  where 
he  had  seen  Petrus  Martel  conceal  the  signal-rocket, 
and,  having  filched  it,  he  ran  off  to  hide  himself  under  a 
group  of  trees,  and  then  set  it  on  fire.     The  swift 
yellow  sheaf  flew  up  towards  the  clouds,  describing  a 
curve,  and  casting  across  the  sky  a  long  shower  of  flame- 
drops.     Almost  instantaneously  a  terrible   detonation 
burst  forth  over  the  neighboring  mountain,  and  a  cluster 
of  stars  sent  flying  sparks  through  the  darkness  of  night. 
Somebody  exclaimed  in  the  hall  where  the  spectators 
were  gathered,  and  where  at  the  moment  Saint  Landri's 
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chords  were  quivering:  *' They're  letting  off  the  fire, 
works !  " 

The  spectators  who  were  nearest  to  the  door  abruptly 
rose  to  their  feet  to  make  sure  about  it,  and  went  out 
with  light  steps.  All  the  rest  turned  their  eyes  towards 
the  windows,  but  saw  nothing,  for  they  were  looking  at 
the  Limagne.  People  kept  asking:  "  Is  it  true?  Is 
it  true?  " 

The  impatient  assembly  got  excited,  hungering  above 
everything  for  simple  amusements'. 

A  voice  from  outside  announced :  "  It  is  true  I  The 
fireworks  are  let  off  I  " 

Then,  in  a  second  everyone  in  the  hall  was  standing 
up.  They  rushed  towards  the  door;  they  jostled 
against  each  other;  they  yelled  at  those  who  obstructed 
their  egress :     "  Hurry  on !  hurry  on ! '' 

The  entire  audience,  in  a  short  time,  had  emerged 
into  the  park.  Saint  Landri  alone,  in  a  state  of  exas- 
peration, continued  beating  time  in  front  of  his  dis- 
tracted orchestra.  And  over  there  suns  succeeded 
Roman  candles  in  the  midst  of  detonations. 

Suddenly,  a  formidable  voice  sent  forth  thrice  this 
wild  exclamation :  ^'  Stop,  in  God's  name !  Stop  in 
God's  name  I     Stop  in  God's  name  I  " 

And,  as  the  immense  Bengal  fire  next  illuminated  the 
mountain  and  lighted  up  in  red  to  the  right  and  blue  to 
the  left,  the  enormous  rocks  and  trees,  Petrus  M artel 
could  be  seen  standing  on  one  of  the  vases  of  imitation 
marble  that  decorated  the  terrace  of  the  Casino,  bare* 
headed  with  his  arms  in  the  air  gesticulating  and 
howling. 

Then,  the  great  illumination  being  extinguished, 
nothing  could  be  seen  any  longer  save  the  real  stars. 
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But  immediately  another  rocket  shot  up,  and  Petrus 
Martel  jumping  on  the  ground,  exclaimed :  "  What  a 
disaster  I  whiit  a  disaster  I     My  God,  what  a  disaster  I  '* 

And  he  passed  through  the  crowd  with  tragic 
gestures,  with  blows  of  his  fist  in  the  empty  air,  furious 
stampings  of  his  foot,  always  repeating:  *' What  a 
disaster !     My  God,  what  a  disaster !  '* 

Christiane  had  taken  Paulas  arm  to  go  and  sit  down 
in  the  open  air,  and  she  kept  looking  with  delight  at  the 
rockets  which  ascended  into  the  sky. 

Her  brother  came  up  to  her  suddenly,  and  said: 
"  Hey,  is  it  a  success?     Do  you  think  it  is  funny?  " 

She  murmured :     "  What  I  it  is  you  ?  " 

**  Why,  yes,  it  is  I.     Is  it  good,  hey?  '* 

She  began  to  laugh,  finding  it  really  amusing.  But 
Andermatt  arrived  in  a  state  of  great  mental  distress. 
He  did  not  understand  how  such  a  blow  could  have 
come.  The  rocket  had  been  stolen  from  the  bar  to  give 
the  signal  agreed  upon.  Such  an  infamy  could  only 
have  been  perpetrated  by  some  emissary  of  the  old  Com- 
pany, some  agent  of  Doctor  Bonnefille  1 

And  he  repeated :  **  'Tis  maddening,  positively 
maddening.  Here  are  fireworks  worth  two  thousand 
three  hundred  francs  destroyed,  entirely  destroyed!  " 

Gontran  replied :  **  No,  my  dear  fellow,  on  a  proper 
calculation,  the  loss  does  not  mount  up  to  more  than  a 
quarter;  let  us  put  it  at  a  third,  if  you  like:  say  seven 
hundred  and  sixty-six  francs.  Your  guests  will,  there- 
fore, have  enjoyed  fifteen  hundred  and  thirty-two  francs 
worth  of  rockets.     This  truly  is  not  bad.** 

The  banker's  anger  turned  against  his  brother-in-law. 
He  caught  him  roughly  by  the  arm:  "You,  I  want 
to  talk  seriously  to  you.     Since  I  have  a  hold  of  you, 
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let  us  take  a  turn  in  the  walks.  Besides  I  have  five 
minutes  to  spare." 

Then  turning  towards  Christiane :  **  I  place  you  in 
charge  of  our  friend  Bretigny,  my  dear;  but  don't 
remain  a  long  time  out  —  take  care  of  yourself.  You 
might  catch  cold,  you  know.     Be  careful  1  be  careful  I  " 

She  murmured :     "  Never  fear,  my  dear." 

And  Andermatt  carried  off  Gontran.  When  they 
were  alone,  at  a  little  distance  from  the  crowd,  the 
banker  stopped:  "My  dear  fellow,  'tis  about  vour 
financial  position  that  I  want  to  talk." 

"  About  my  financial  position?  " 

"  Yes,  you  know  it  well,  your  financial  position." 

"  No.  But  you  ought  to  know  it  for  me,  since  you 
lent  money  to  me." 

"  Well,  yes,  I  do  know  itl  and  'tis  for  that  reason  I 
want  to  talk  to  you." 

"  It  seems  to  me,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  that  the  mo- 
ment is  ill-chosen  —  in  the  midst  of  a  display  of  fire- 
works 1  " 

"  The  moment,  on  the  contrary,  is  very  well-chosen. 
I  am  not  talking  to  you  in  the  midst  of  a  display  of  fire- 
works, but  before  a  ball." 

"  Before  a  ball?     I  don't  understand." 

"  Well,  you  are  going  to  understand.  Here  is  your 
position:  you  have  nothing  except  debts;  and  you'll 
never  have  anything  but  debts." 

Gontran  gravely  replied :  "  You  tell  me  that  a  little 
bluntly." 

"  Yes  because  it  is  necessary.  Listen  to  me  1  You 
have  eaten  up  the  share  which  came  to  you  as  a  fortune 
from  your  mother.     Let  us  say  no  more  about  that." 

"  Let  us  say  no  more  about  it." 
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"  As  for  your  father,  he  possesses  a  yearly  income  of 
thirty  thousand  francs,  say,  a  capital  of  about  eight 
hundred  thousand  francs.  Your  share,  later  on,  will 
therefore,  be  four  hundred  thousand  francs.  Now  you 
owe  me  —  me,  personally  —  one  hundred  and  ninety 
thousand  francs.     You  owe  money  besides  to  usurers." 

Gontran  muttered  in  a  haughty  tone :  "  Say,  to 
Jews." 

"  Be  it  so,  to  Jews,  although  among  the  number  there 
is  a  churchwarden  from  Saint  Sulpice  who  made  use  of 
a  priest  as  an  intermediary  between  himself  and  you  — 
but  I  will  not  cavil  about  such  trifles.  You  owe,  then, 
to  various  usurers,  Israelites  or  Catholics,  nearly  as 
much.  Let  us  put  it  at  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  at 
the  lowest  estimate.  This  makes  a  total  of  three  hun- 
dred and  forty  thousand  francs,  on  which  you  are  paying 
interest,  always  borrowing,  except  with  regard  to  mine, 
which  you  do  not  pay." 

"That's  right,"  said  Gontran. 

"  So  then^  you  have  nothing  more  left." 

"  Nothing,  indeed  —  except  my  brother-in-law." 

"  Except  your  brother-ih-law,  who  has  had  enough  of 
lending  money  to  you." 

"What  then?" 

"  What  then,  my  dear  fellow  ?  The  poorest  peasant 
living  in  one  of  these  huts  is  richer  than  you." 

"  Exactly  —  and  next  ?  " 

"Next  —  next — ?  If  your  father  were  to  die  to- 
morrow, you  would  no  longer  have  any  resource  to  get 
bread  —  to  get  bread,  mind  you  - —  except  to  take  a  post 
as  a  derk  in  my  house.  And  this  again  would  only  be 
a  means  of  disguising  the  pension  which  I  would  be 
allowing  you." 
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Gontran,  in  a  tone  of  irritktiort,  s&ids  "My  dear 
Williamj  these  things  bore  me.  I  know  therrt,  besides^ 
just  as  well  as  you  do,  and,  I  repeat,  the  motnent  is  (11^ 
chosen  to  remind  me  about  them  — with -^^  with  so 
little  diplomacy." 

"  Allow  me>  let  rae  finish.  YoU  can  only  extcicatd 
yourself  from  it  by  a  mar riagcv  '  NoWf  ydu  ■  are  a 
wretched  match,  in  spite  of  your  name,  which  sounds 
well  without  being  illustrious.  In  shorty'  it  is  ndt  one 
of  those  which  an  heiress,  even  a  Jewish  one,  buys  with  d 
fortune.  Therefore,  we  must  find  you  a  wife  accept- 
able and  rich  —  which  is  not  very  easy  — *• " 

Gontran  interrupted  himl  "  Give  her  name  at  onod 
-^  that  is  the  best  way/' 

"Be  it  so  —  oile  of  PePe  Oriol's  daughters,  which- 
ever you  prefer*  And  this  is  \^hy  I  Wanted  to  talk  to 
you  before  thebalL"    . 

"  And  now  explain  yourself  'at  greater  length/'  re* 
turned  Gontran,  coldly^  .  j 

"  It  is  very  simple.  You  see  the  success  I  hav^  ob- 
tained at  the  start  with  this  station.  Now  if  I  had*  in 
my  hands,  or  rather  if  we  hkdj  in  our  hands  all  the  land 
which  this  cunning  peasant  has  kept  for  himself,  I  w6uld 
turn  it  into  gold.  To  speak  only  of  the  vineyards  which 
lie  between  the  establishment  and  the  hotel  and  between 
the  hotel  and  the  Casino,  I  would  pay  a  million^  francs 
for  them  to-morrow  —  I,  Andermatt.  Ndw,  these 
vineydrds  and  others  all  arouhd  the  knoil  will  be  ^he 
dowries  of  these  girls.  The  fdther  told  me  jro  again  a 
short  time  since^  not  without  an  object  perhaps.  Well^ 
if 'you  were  willing^  we  cbuld  do  a  big  stroke  o^  basineSS 
tiiei^c,  the  two  of.  us  ?  "  -    , 
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Contrail  muttered^  with  a  thoughtful  air:  "  Ti« 
possible,     ril  think  over  it."    - 

"  Do  think  ovci*  it^  mif  dear  boy^  and  don't  foi^gct 
that  I  never  Bpeak  of  things  that  are  not  vdry  sure^  of 
without  having  given  matters  every  consideration^  and 
fealieed  all  the  possible  consequence^  and  all  thef  decided 
advantages/' 

But  Gontran,  lifting  up  his  arni»  as  if  he  had  suddenly 
forgatieh  all  that  his  brother-^inrlaw  had  been  saying  to 
him :     **  Look  I     How  beautiful  that  Is  1  " 

The  bunch  of  rockets  flakned  upt  in  imitatitm  ol  a 
4)Urmng  palace  on  which  a  blazing  flag  had  inscribed  on 
ft  *'  MontOriol "  in  letters  of  fire  perfectly  red  »i4 
right  o)3positeto  it,  above  the  plain^  the  mbon,  ted  also, 
seemed  to  have  pome  out  to  contemplate  this  spectacle. 
Then,  when  the  palace,  after  k  had  been,  burning  f^ 
tome  minutes,  exploded  like  a  sJdip  which. is  blown  up, 
flinging  towards  the  wide  heavens  fantastic  stars  which 
burst  in  their  turn,  the  moon  remained  all  alone«  calm 
and  round,,  on  the  horizon,    r 

The  public  applauded  wildly,  exclaiming :  **  Hur- 
rah!    Bravdl'bravol  " 

Andeimatt,  all  of  a  iudden,  said:  "Let  us  go  Und 
open  the  ball,  my  dear  boy.  Are  you  willing  to  dince 
:the  fii*st  quadrille  face  to  face  wi^  meP  '* 

**  Why,  certainly  my  dear  brother*ih-law." 

'^  Who  have  you  thought  of  asking  tbi  dance  Nvith 
70U?  As  for  ihev  I  have  bespoken  the  DuCh^ssef  de 
Kamas/' 

Gontran  answered  In  la  tone  of  indifffcrehce :  **  I  will 
ask  Charlotte  Oriol."  ^       . 

-•Thef  rc*tecbndtd»     As  they  parsed  in  fifont  cif  the 
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spot  where  Christiane  was  resting  with  Paul  Bretigny, 
they  did  not  notice  the  pair. 

William  murmured:  "  She  has  followed  my  advice. 
She  went  back  to  go  to  bed.  She  was  quite  tired  out 
to-day." 

And  he  advanced  towards  the  ball-room  which  the  at- 
tendants had  been  getting  ready  during  the  fireworks. 

But  Christiane  had  not  returned  to  her  room,  as  her 
husband  supposed.  As  soon  as  she  realized  that  she 
was  alone  with  Paul  she  said  to  him  in  a  very  low  tone, 
while  she  pressed  his  hand : 

"  So  then  you  came.  I  was  waiting  for  you  for  the 
past  month.  Every  morning,  I  kept  asking  myself, 
'  Shall  I  see  him  to-day?  '  and  every  night  I  kept  saying 
to  myself,  '  It  will  be  to-morrow  then.'  Why  have  you 
delayed  so  long,  my  love?  " 

He  replied  with  some  embarrassment :  ^^  I  had  mat- 
ters to  engage  my  attention  —  business." 

She  leaned  towards  him,  murmuring:  *'  It  was  liot 
right  to  leave  me  here  alone  with  them,  especially  in  my 
-state." 

He  moved  his  chair  a  little  away  from  her. 

**  Be  careful!  We  might  be  seen.  These  rockets 
light  up  the  whole  country  around." 

She  scarcely  bestowed  a  thought  on  it ;  she  said :  **  I 
love  you  so  much  I  " 

Then,  with  sudden  starts  of  joy :  "  Ah !  how  happy 
I  feel,  how  happy  I  feel  at  finding  that  we  are  once 
more  together,  here!  Are  you  thinking  about  it? 
What  joy,  Paul !  How  we  are  going  to  love  one  an- 
other again  I  " 

She  sighed,  and  her  voice  was  so  weak  that  it  seemed 

■Ticre  breath. 
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"  I  feci  a  foolish  longing  to  embrace  you,  but  it  i» 
foolish  —  there  1  —  foolish.  It  is  such  a  long  time 
since  I  saw  you  1 " 

Then,  suddenly,  with  the  fierce  energy  of  an  impas- 
sioned woman,  to  whom  everything  should  give  way: 
"  Listen  I  I  want  —  you  understand  —  I  want  to  go 
with  you  immediately  to  the  place  where  we  said  adieu 
to  one  another,  last  year  1  You  remember,  well,  on  the 
road  from  La  Roche-Pradicre  ?  " 

He  replied,  stupefied :  **  But  this  is  senseless !  You 
cannot  walk  farther.  You  have  been  standing  all  day. 
This  IS  senseless;  I  will  not  allow  it:" 

She  had  risen  to  her  feet,  and  she  said :  "  I  am  deter- 
mined on  it!  If  you  do  not  accompany  m^.  Til  g6 
alone !  " 

And  pointing  out  to  him  the  moon  which  had  risen : 
"  See  here  I  It  was  an  evening  just  like  this  I  Do  you 
remember  how  you  kissed  my  shadow?  " 

He  held  her  back :  *'  Christiane  —  listen  —  this  is 
ridiculous  —  Christiane  I  " 

She  did  not  reply,  and  walked  towards  the  descent 
leading  to  the  vineyards.  He  knew  that  calm  will 
which  nothing  could  divert  from  its  purpose,  the  grace- 
ful obstinacy  of  these  blue  eyes,  of  that  little  forehead  of 
a  fair  woman  that  could  not  be  stopped;  and  he  took  her 
arm  to  sustain  her  on  her  way. 

"  Supposing  we  were  seen,  Christiane?  " 

"  You  did  not  say  that  to  me  last  year.  And  then, 
everyone  is  at  the  fete.  We'll  have  got  back  before  our 
absence  can  be  noticed." 

It  Was  soon  necessary  to  ascend  by  the  stony  path. 
She  panted,  leaning  with  her  whole  weight  on  him,  and 
at  every  step  she  said : 
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**  It  is  good,  It  is  good,  to  suffef  thus  I  " 

He  stopped,  wishing  to  bripg  her  ba<;k,  But  S^i^ 
would  not  listen  to  him. 

**  No,  no.  I  am  happy,  Yoii  don't  understand  this, 
you.  Listen  I  I  feel  it  loping  b>  qi^-^our  child  — 
your  child —  what  happiness,  Give  me  your  h»i|d* 
See-  here  1  -=r,  do  you  feel  ,it  ?  " 

She  did  not  realise  that  he  w^S  ^ —  this  man  —  one  pf 
the  race  of  lovers  who  are  not  pf  the  ra(:e  of  father?. 

Since  he  discovered  that  she  w^s  pregnant,  he  kept 
away  from  her,  and  was  disgusted  with  hpr,  in.  spite  of 
himself.  He  had  often  in  bygone  days  r^peat<:d  that  ^ 
woman  who  has  performed  the  function  of  reproduction 
{S;no  longer  worthy  of  love,  What  raised  l\m  tp  g  high 
pitch  of  tenderness,  was  that  soaring  of  two  hearts 
towards  an  inaccessible  ideal,  that  entwining  of  two 
^byls  which  arc  Immaterial  — ^  fiU  thps^  artificial  and 
unreal  elements  which  poets  h^ve  a^ociated  with  thi^ 
passion,  in  the  physical  woman  he  ftdprcd  the  Venus 
whose  sacred  sides  must  alway$  pre^pfve  the  pure  forpi 
of  sterility^  The  idea  of  a  little  creaty^e  whif^h  owed  its 
birth. to  him,  a  human  larva  stirring  in  th^t;  body  defiled 
by  it  and  already  grown  ugly  inpplred  him  with  an  al- 
most uhoonquerable  repugnance.  Maternity  had  made 
this  woman  a  brute.  She  was  no  longer  the  exceptional 
being  adored  and  dreamed  about,  but  th^  animal  that 
reproduces  its  species.  And  even  a  material  disgust 
was  mingled  In  him  with  these  loathings  of  his  mind. 

How  could  she  have  felt  qx  diyined  this  —  she  whom 
each  movement  of  the  child  she 'yearned. for  attached  the 
more  closely  to  her  lover?  Thi^  man  T^hom  she 
adored,  whom  she  had  every  day  Ipved  a  little  more 
since  the  moment  of  their  first  kis^,  had  npt  only  pene- 
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tmted.to  thfl  l)Otbt>m  o(  h^r  h^grt  but  here  wa$  thf  proof 
that  he  had  also  entered  into  the  very  depths  of  her  fl^sh, 
that  kt  i^d,  sown  hi3  own  Ufe  there,  th^t  he  was  going  to 
come  forth  from  her>  agftin  booming  quite  small,  Yqs, 
sh^  carried  hiagi  thete  Undpr  her  crossed  hands,  himself, 
\mt  gQodi.hsif  dMr>  htr  tender  beloved  one,  springing  up 
again  in  her  cntraiLi  by  the  mystery  of  nature.  And 
$he  loved  him  doubly^  now  that  ^he  had  him  in  two 
forma,  the  big  and  the  little  qne  as  yet  unknown,  the  OM 
whom  she  .ww,  touched,  embraced, '  and  could  hear 
speaking  to  her»  and  the  one  whom  she  could  up  to  thi3 
only  feel  stirring  under  bcr  skin. 

They  had  by.  thi!^  tin»  "readied  the  road. 
-    '•  Toy  wcre^  wttitrng(forine  over  there  that  evening," 
aaid  ahc.     And.  shi^  held  -heir  lips  oat  to .  him/ 

He  kissed  tkim,  withatit  replying,  with  a  cold  kiss. 

She  murmured  for  tbe  second  time: .  **  Do  you  re^ 
member  how  you  embraced  me  on  the  ground.  '  We 
were  like  this  —  lobkl  '* 

And  in  the  hope  that  he  wonld  begin  it  all  over  again 
she  commenced  rbnning  to  get  some  distance  away  from 
him.  Then  she  stopped^  out  of  breath,  and  waited, 
standing  in  the. middle  of  (he  road.  But  the  moon, 
which  lengthened  out  her  profile  on  the  ground^  traced 
there  the  protuberance  of  her  swollen  figure.  And 
Pauli  beholding  at  his  feet  the  shadow  of  her  pregnancy, 
remained  unmoved  at  ^ght  of  it,  woanded  in  his  poetic 
sense  of  sfaanoe,  exasperated  that  she  was  not  able  to 
share  his  feelings  or  divine  his  thoughts,  that  she  had 
not  suffici^ot  coquetiyt  tact,  and  feminine  delicacy  to  un- 
derstand ^11  the  shades  which  give  such  a  different  com- 
plexion to  circumstanees ;  and  he  said  to  h^r  with  im- 
patience in  his  voice :  ^        t 
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"  Look  here,  Chrlstiane  I  This  child's  play  is  ridicu- 
lous." 

She  came  back  to  him  moved,  saddened,  with  out- 
stretched arms,  and  flinging  herself  on  his  breast: 
"  Ah  1  you  love  me  less.   I  feel  it !   I  am  sure  of  it  1 " 
He  took  pity  on  her,  and,  encircling  her  head  with  his 
arms,  he  imprinted  two  long  sweet  kisses  on  her  eyes- 
Then  in  silence  they  retraced  their  steps.     He  could 
find  nothing  to  say  to  her;  and,  as  she  leaned  on  him, 
exhausted  by  fatigue,  he  quickened  his  pace  so  that  he 
might  no  longer  feel  against  his  side  the  touch  of  this 
enlarged  figure.     When  they  were  near  the  hotel,  they 
separated,  and  she  went  up  to  her  own  apartment. 

The  orchestra  at  the  Casino  were  playing  dance- 
music,  and  Paul  went  to  look  at  the  ball.  It  was  a 
waltz;  and  they  were  all  waltzing  —  Doctor  Latonne 
with  young  Mademoiselle  PalUe,  Andermatt  With 
Louise  Orlol,  handsome  Doctor  Mazelli  with  the 
Duchesse  de  Ramas,  and  Gontran  with  Charlotte  Oriol. 
He  was  whispering  in  her  ear  in  that  tender  fashion 
which  denotes  a  courtship  begun;  and  she  was  smiling 
behind  her  fan,  blushing,  and  apparently  delighted. 

Paul  heard  a  voice  saying  behind  him :  "  Look  here ! 
look  here  at  M.  de  Ravenel  whispering  gallantries  to 
my  fair  patient." 

He  added,  after  a  pause :  "  And  there  is  a  pearl, 
good,  gay,  simple,  devoted,  upright;  you  know^  an  ex- 
cellent creature.  She  is  worth  ten  like  the  eldfer  sister. 
I  have  known  them  since  their  childhood  —  these  little 
girls.  And  yet  the  father  prefers  the  elder  one,  because 
she  Is  more  —  more  like  him  —  more  of  a  peasant  — 
less    upright  —  more    thrifty  —  more    cunning  —  and 
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more  —  more  jealous.  Ah  I  she  is  a  good  girl,  all  the 
same.  I  would  not  like  to  say  anything  bad  of  her;  but, 
in  spite  of  myself,  I  compare  them,  you  understand  — 
and,  after  having  compared  them,  I  judge  them  — 
there  you  are  I  " 

The  waltz  was  coming  to  an  end;  Gontran  went  to 
join  his  friend,  and,  perceiving  the  doctor : 

"  Ah  1  tell  me  now  —  there  appears  to  me  to  be  a  re- 
markable increase  in  the  medical  body  at  Enval.  We 
have  a  Doctor  MazelU  who  waltzes  to  perfection  and 
an  old  little  Doctor  Black  who  seems  on  very  good  terms 
with  Heaven," 

But  Doctor  Honorat  was  discreet.  He  did  nqt  like 
to  sit  in  judgment  on  his  professional  brethren. 

II 

THE  burning  question  now  was  that  of  the 
physicians  at  Enval.  They  had  suddenly 
made  themselves  the  masters  of  the  district, 
and  absorbed  all  the  attention  and  all  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  inhabitants.  Formerly  the  springs  flowed  under  the 
authority  of  Doctor  Bonnefille  alone,  in  the  midst  of  the 
harmless  animosities  of  restless  Doctor  Latonne  and 
placid  Doctor  Honorat. 

Now,  it  was  a  very  different  thing.  Since  the  success 
planned  during  the  winter  by  Andefmatt  had  quite  taken 
definite  shape,  thanks  to  the  powerful  co-operation  of 
Professors  Cloche,  Mas-Roussel  and  Remusot,  who  had 
each  brought  there  a  contingent  of  two  or  three  hundred 
patients  at  least.  Doctor  Latonne,  inspector  of  the  new 
establishment,  had  become  a  big  personage,  specially 
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patronized  by  Professor  Mas-Rousscl,  whose  pupil  he 
had  been,  and  whose  deportment  and  gestures  he 
imitated. 

Doctor  Bonnefille  was  scarcely  ever  talked  about  any 
longer. 

Furioui,  exasperated,  railing  against  Moflt'Oriol^  the 
old  physician  remained  the  whole  jday  in  the  old  isstab- 
lishnfient  wifh  a  few  old  patients  who  had  kept  faithful. 

In  the  minds  6f  some  invalids,  indeed,  he  was  the  only 
person  that  understood  the  true  properties  of  the 
waters;  he  possessed,  so  to  speak,  their  secret^  Since  he 
had  officially  administered  them  from  the  time  when  the 
Station  was  first  established. 

Doctor  Honorat  barely  managed  to  retain  h\i  practice 
among  the  natives  of  Auvergne.  With  the  moderate 
income  he  derived  from  this  source  he  contented  himself, 
keeping  on  good  terms  with  everybody,  and  cofisoled 
himself  by  much  preferring  cards  and  wine  to  medicine. 

He  did  not,  however,  go  quite  so  far  ds  to  love  his 
professional  brethren. 

Doctor  Latonne  would,  therefore,  have  continued  to 
be  the  gre^t  soothsayer  of  Mont*Oriol,  if  on6  morning 
there  had  not  appeared  a  very  small  mart,  nearly  a 
dwArf,  whose  big  head  sunk  between  his  shoulders,  big 
round  eyes,  and  big  hands  combined  to  produce  a  very 
odd-looking  individual.  This  new  physician,  M.  Black, 
introduced  into  the  district  by  Professor  Remusot  imme- 
diately excited  attentidn  by  his  excessive  devotion. 
Nearly  every  morning,  between  two  visits,  he  went  into 
a  church  for  a  few  minutes,  and  received  communion 
nearly  every  Sunday.  The  cure  soon  got  him  some  pa- 
tiferttd,  old  maids,  podr  people  whom  he  attended  for 
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nothing,  pious  ladies  who  asdced  the  advic^  of  their 
spiritual  director  before  calling  on  a  man  of  mtnc^i 
whose  sentiments,  reserve  and  professional  nFiodesty, 
they  wished  to  know  before  everythirig  else. 

Then  one  day,  the  arrival  of  the  Princew  de  Mald^- 
bourg,  an  old  German  Highnes^,  wM  announ^red -— a 
very  fervent  Catholic,  who  ort  the  very  evening  whert 
she  first  appeared  in  the  district,  sent  for  Doctck*  Bla<^k 
on  the  recommendation  of  a  Roman  cardinal.  From 
that  moment,  he  was  the  fashion.  It  was  good  taste,; 
good  form,  the  correct  thing,  to  be  attended  by  hJm. 
He  was  the  only  doctor,  it  was  said,  who  was  a  perfect 
gentleman  —  the  only  one  in  whom  a' woman  ctyold 
repose  absolute  confidence.     •  .    :     i:    ; 

And  from  morning  till  evening  ih\9  little  maa^  with 
the  bull^g's  head)  who  always  spoke'  ^n*  a  subdued  tofit 
in  every  corner  with  everybody  might  be  seeri  rushing 
from  one  hotel  to  die  other.  He  appeared  to  have 
important  secrets  to  confide  or  to  be  the  recipient  (^f ,  for 
he  could  be  met  holding  long  mysterious  conferences  tir 
the  lobbies  with  th^  masters  of  the  hotels,  with  his  pa-- 
tients*  chambermaids,  with  anyone  who  was  brought  into 
contact  with  the  invalids.  As  soori  as  hi  saW  any  lady 
orf  his  acquaintance  in  the  street,  he  went  straight  up  ta 
her  with  his  short,  quick  step,  and  immediately  began 
to  mumble  fresh  and  minute  directions,  after  the  fesh- 
ion  of  a  priest  at  confession. 

The  old  women  especially  adored  him.  He  wottW 
listen  to  their  stories  to  the  end  without  interrupting' 
them,  took  note  of  all  their  observations,  all  Aeif  quts^ 
tions,  and  all  their  wi^es* 

He  increased  or  diminished  eacfc  day  the  proportion 
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of  water  to  be  consumed  by  his  patients,  which  made 
them  feel  perfect  confidence  in  the  care  taken  of  them 
by  him. 

"  We  remained  yesterday  at  two  glasses  and  three- 
quarters,"  he  would  say;  "Well  to-day  we  shall  only 
take  two  glasses  and  a  half,  and  to-morrow  three  glasses. 
Don't  forget  I  to-morrow,  three  glasses.  I  am  very, 
very  particular  about  it  1  " 

And  all  the  patients  were  convinced  that  he  was  very 
particular  about  it  indeed. 

In  order  not  to  forget  these  figures  and  fractions  of 
figures,  he  wrote  them  down  in  a  memorandum-book,  in 
order  that  he  might  never  make  a  mistake.  For  the 
patient  does  not  pardon  a  mistake  of  a  single  half-glass. 
He  regulated  and  modified  with  equal  minuteness  the 
duration  of  the  daily  baths  in  virtue  of  principles  known 
only  to  himself. 

Doctor  Latonne,  jealous  and  exasperated,  disdain- 
fully shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  declared :  "  This  is  a 
swindler  I  "  His  hatred  againist  Doctor  Black  had  even 
led  him  occasionally  to  run  down  the  mineral  waters. 
"  Since  we  can  scarcely  tell  how  they  act,  it  is  quite 
impossible  to  prescribe  every  day  modifications  of  the 
dose,  which  any  therapeutic  law  cannot  regulate.  Pro- 
ceedings of  this  kind  do  the  greatest  injury  to  medicine." 

Doctor  Honorat.  contented  himself  with  smiling. 
He  always  took  care  to  forget,  five  minutes  after  a 
consultation,  the  number  of  glasses  which  he  had  or- 
dered. "  Two  more  or  less,"  said  he  to  Gontran  in  his 
hours  of  gayety,  "  there  is  only  the  spring  to  take  notice 
of  it;  and  yet  this  scarcely  incommodes  it  I  "  The  only 
wicked  pleasantry  that  he  permitted  himself  on  his  re- 
ligious brother-physician  consisted  in  describing  him  as 
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**  the  doctor  of  the  Holy  Sitting-Bath."  His  jealousy 
was  of  the  prudent,  sly  and  tranquil  kind. 

He  added  sometimes:  ''  Oh,  as  for  him,  he  knows 
the  patient  thoroughly;  and  this  is  often  better  than  to 
know  the  disease  I  " 

But  lol  there  arrived  one  morning  at  the  hotel  of 
Mont-Oriol  a  noble  Spanish  family,  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Ramas-Aldavarra,  who  brought  with  her 
her  own  physician,  an  Italian,  Doctor  Mazelli  from 
Milan. 

He  was  a  man  of  thirty,  a  tall,  thin,  very  handsome 
young  fellow,  wearing  only  moustaches. 

From  the  first  evening,  he  made  a  conquest  of  the 
table  d'hote,  for  the  duke,  a  melancholy  man,  attacked 
with  monstrous  obesity,  had  a  horror  of  isolation,  and 
desired  to  take  his  meals  in  the  same  dining-room  as  the 
other  patients.  Doctor  Mazelli  already  knew  by  their 
names  almost  all  the  frequenters  of  the  hotel;  he  had 
a  kindly  word  for  every  man,  a  compliment  for  every 
woman,  a  smile  even  for  every  servant. 

Placed  at  the  right  hand  side  of  the  duchess,  a  beau- 
tiful woman  of  between  thirty-five  and  forty,  with  a  pale 
complexion,  black  eyes,  blue-black  hair,  he  would  say  to 
her  as  each  dish  came  round : 

"  Very  little,"  or  else,  "  No,  not  this,"  or  else,  "  Yes, 
take  some  of  that."  And  he  would  himself  pour  out 
the  liquid  which  she  was  to  drink  with  very  great  care, 
measuring  exactly  the  proportions  of  wine  and  water 
which  he  mingled. 

He  also  regulated  the  duke's  food,  but  with  visible 
carelessness.  The  patient,  however,  took  no  heed  of  Ms 
kdvice,  devoured  everything  with  bestial  voracity,  drank 
at  every  meal  two  decanters  of  pure  wine,  l^hen  weni 
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tumbling  about  In  a  chase  for  air  in  front  of  the  hotel, 
and  began  whining  with  pain  and  groaning  over  his  bad 
digestion. 

After  the  first  dinner,  Doctor  Mazelli,  who  had 
judged  and  weighed  all  around  him  with  a  single  glance 
went  to  join  Gontran,  who  was  smoking  a  cigar  on  the 
terrace  of  the  Casino,  told  his  name,  and  began  to  chat. 
At  the  end  of  an  hour,  they  were  on  intimate  terms. 
Next  diy,  he  got  himself  introduced  to  Christiane  just 
as  she  was  leaving  the  bath,  won  her  good-will  after 
ten  minutes'  conversation,  and  brought  her  that  very  day 
into  contact  with  the  duchess,  who  no  longer  cared  for 
solitude, 

He  kept  watch  over  everything  in  the  abode  of  the 
Spaniards,  gave  excellent  advice  to  the  "  chef ''  about 
cookjngi  excellent  hints  to  the  chambermaid  on  the 
hygiene  of  the  head  in  order  to  preserve  in  her  mi$tre8s'8 
hair  its  luster,  its  superb  shade,  and  its  abundance,  very 
y^eful  information  to  the  coachman  about  veterinary 
medicine ;  and  he  knew  how  to  make  the  hours  swift  and 
light,  to  invent  distractions,  and  to  pick  up  in  the  hotels 
casual  acquaintances  always  prudently  chosen. 

The  duch^s  said  to  Christiane,  when  speaking  of 
him:  "He  is  a  wonderful  man,  dear  madamc.  He 
knows  everything;  he  does  everything.  It  is  to  him 
that  I  owe  my  figure." 

"  How  your  figure  ?  " 

*'  Yes,  I  was  beginning  to  grow  fat,  and  he  saved  me 
with  his  regimen  and  his  liqueurs." 

Moreover,  he  knew  how  to  make  medicine  itself 
interesting,  he  spoke  about  it  with  such  ease,  with  such 
gayety,  aftd  with  a  sort  of  light  skepticism  which  helped 
to.  convince  his  listeners  of  his  superiority. 
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**  'Tis  very  wmplc,"  said  he;  "I  don't  believe  in 
remedies  —  or  rather  I  hardly  believe  in  them.  The 
old-fadhioncd  medicine  started  with  this  principle  — 
that  there  is  a  remedy  for  everything.  God,  they,  be* 
lieve,  in  His  divine  meekness,  has  created  drugs  for  all 
maladies,  only  He  has  left  to  men,  through  malice  per^ 
haps,  the  trouble  af  discovering  these  drugs.  Now^ 
men  have  discovered  an  incalculable  number  of  them 
without  ever  knowing  exactly  what  disease  each  of  them 
is  suited  for.  In  reality  there  arc  no  remedies;  there 
are  only  maladies.  When  a  malady  declares  itself,  it  i& 
necessary  to  interrupt  its  course,  according  to  some,  to 
precipitate  it,  according  to  others,  by  some  means  or 
another.  Each  school  extols  its  own  method.  In  the 
same  case,  we  see  the  most  antagonistic  systems  (em- 
ployed, and  the  most  opposed  kinds  of  medicine  -^-^  ice 
by  one  and  extreme  heat  by  the  other,  dieting  by  this 
doctor  and  forced  nourishment  by  that.  I  am  not 
speaking  of  thei  innumerable  poisonous  products  ex* 
tracted  from  minerals  or  vegetables^  which  chemistry 
procures  for  us.  All  this  acts  'tis  true,  but  nobody 
knows  how  sometimes  it  succeeds,  and  sometimes  it 
kills/' 

And,  with  much  liveliness,  he  pointed  out  the  impos- 
sibility of  certainty,  the  absence  of  all  scientific  basis  as 
long  as  organic  chemistry,  biological  chemistry  had  not 
become  the  starting-point  of  a  new  medicine.  He 
related  anecdotes,  monstrous  errors  of  the  greatest  phy^ 
sicians,  and  proved  the  insanity  and  the  falsity  of  their 
pretended  science. 

'*  Make  the  body  discharge  its  functions,"  said  he. 
'*  Make  the  skin,  the  muscles,  all  the  organs,  and,  above 
all  the  stomach,  which  is  the  foster-father  of  the  entire 
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machine,  Its  regulator  and  life-warehouse,   discharge 
their  functions." 

He  asserted  that,  if  he  liked,  by  nothing  save  regi- 
men, he  could  make  people  gay  or  sad,  capable  of  phys- 
ical work  or  intellectual  work,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  diet  which  he  imposed  on  them.  He  could  even 
act  on  the  faculties  of  the  brain,  on  the  memory,  the 
imagination,  on  all  the  manifestations  of  intelligence. 
And  he  ended  jocosely  with  these  words : 

"  For  my  part,  I  nurse  my  patients  with  massage  and 
curacao." 

He  attributed  marvelous  results  to  massage  and  spoke 
of  the  Dutchman  Hamstrang  as  of  a  god  performing 
miracles.     Then,  showing  his  delicate  white  hands : 

"  With  those,  you  might  resuscitate  the  dead." 

And  the  duchess  added :  "  The  fact  is  that  he  per- 
forms massage  to  perfection." 

He  also  lauded  alcoholic  beverages,  in  small  propor- 
tions to  excite  the  stomach  at  certain  moments;  and  he 
composed  mixtures,  cleverly  prepared,  which  the  duchess 
had  to  drink,  at  fixed  hours,  either  before  or  after  hei 
meals. 

He  might  have  been  seen  each  morning  entering  the 
Casino  Cafe  about  half-past  nine  and  asking  for  his 
bottles.  They  were  brought  to  him  fastened  with  little 
silver  locks  of  which  he  had  the  key.  He  would  pour 
out  a  little  of  one,  a  little  of  another,  slowly  into  a  very 
pretty  blue  glass,  which  a  very  correct  footman  held  up 
respectfully. 

Then  the  doctor  would  give  directions :  "  See  I 
Bring  this  to  the  duchess  in  her  bath,  to  drink  it,  before 
she  dresses  herself,  when  coming  out  of  the  water." 

And   when   anyone   asked   him   through   curiosity: 
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"What  have  you  put  into  it?"  he  would  answer: 
"  Nothing  but  refined  aniseed-cordial,  very  pure  curacao, 
and  excellent  bitters." 

This  handsome  doctor,  in  a  few  days,  became  the 
center  of  attraction  for  all  the  invalids.  And  every  sort 
of  device  was  resorted  to,  in  order  to  attract  a  few 
opinions  from  him. 

When  he  was  passing  along  through  the  walks  in  the 
park,  at  the  hour  of  promenade,  one  heard  nothing  but 
that  exclamation  of  "  Doctor  "  on  all  the  chairs  where 
sat  the  beautiful  women,  the  young  women,  who  were 
resting  themselves  a  little  between  two  glasses  of  the 
Christiane  spring.  Then,  when  he  stopped  with  a  smile 
on  his  lip,  they  would  draw  him  aside  for  some  minutes 
into  the  little  path  beside  the  river.  At  first,  they 
talked  about  one  thing  or  another;  then  discreetly,  skill- 
fuUy^  coquettishly,  they  came  to  the  question  of  health, 
but  in  an  indifferent  fashion  as  if  they  were  touching  on 
sundry  topics. 

For  this  medical  man  was  not  at  the  disposal  of  the 
public.  He  was  not  paid  by  them,  and  people  could 
not  get  him  to  visit  them  at  their  own  houses.  He 
belonged  to  the  duchess,  only  to  the  duchess.  This 
situation  even  stimulated  people's  efforts,  and  provoked 
their  desires.  And  as  it  was  whispered  positively  that 
the  duchess  was  jealous,  very  jealous,  there  was  a 
desperate  struggle  between  all  these  ladies  to  get  advice 
from  the  handsome  Italian  doctor.  He  gave  it  without 
forcing  them  to  entreat  him  very  strenuously. 

Then,  among  the  women  whom  he  had  favored  with 
his  advice  arose  an  interchange  of  intimate  confidences, 
in  order  to  give  clear  proof  of  his  solicitude. 
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"  You  would  do  well  to  be  a  little  careful  about  your 
deportment.  M.  Gontran  is  not  a  suitable  companion 
for  you." 

"  Not  a  suitable  companion?     What  has  he  done?  ** 

"  You  know  well  what  I  mean  —  don't  play  the 
ninny  I  In  the  way  you're  going  on,  you  would  soon 
compromise  yourself;  and,  if  you  don't  know  how  to 
watch  over  your  conduct,  it  is  my  business  to  see  after 
it." 

Charlotte,  confused,  and  filled  with  shame,  faltered : 
"  But  I  don't  know  —  I  assure  you  —  I  have  seen 
nothing  — " 

Her  sister  sharply  interrupted  her:  **  Listen  I 
Things  must  not  go  on  this  way.  If  he  wants  to  marry 
you,  it  is  for  papa,  it  is  for  papa  to  consider  the  matter 
and  to  give  an  answer;  but,  if  he  only  wants  to  trifle 
with  you,  he  must  desist  at  once  1 " 

Then,  suddenly,  Charlotte  got  annoyed  without 
knowing  why  or  with  what.  She  was  indignant  at  her 
sister  having  taken  it  on  herself  to  direct  her  actions  and 
to  reprimand  her;  and,  in  a  trembling  voice,  and  with 
tears  in  her  eyes,  she  told  her  that  she  should  not  have 
interfered  in  what  did  not  concern  her.  She  stam- 
mered in  her  exasperation,  divining  by  a  vague  but 
unerring  instinct  the  jealousy  that  had  been  aroused  in 
the  embittered  heart  of  Louise. 

They  parted  without  embracing  one  another,  and 
Charlotte  wept  when  she  got  into  bed,  as  she  thought 
over  things  that  she  had  never  foreseen  or  suspected. 

Gradually  her  tears  ceased  to  flow,  and  she  began  to 
reflect.  It  was  true,  nevertheless,  that  Gontran's  de- 
meanor towards  her  had  altered.  She  had  enjoyed  his 
acquaintance  hitherto  without  understanding  him.     She 
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un^Jerstood  him  now.  At  every  turn  he  kept  repeating 
to  her  pretty  compliments  full  of  delicate  flattery.  On 
one  occasion  he  had  kissed  her  hand.  What  were  his 
intentions?  She  pleased  him,  but  to  what  extent? 
Was  it  possible  by  any  chance  that  he  desired  to  marry 
her?  And  all  at  once  she  imagined  that  she  could  hear 
somewhere  in  the  air,  in  the  silent  night  through  whose 
empty  spaces  her  dreams  were  flitting,  a  voice  exclaim- 
ing, *'  Comtesse  de  Ravenel." 

The  emotion  was  so  vivid  that  she  sat  up  in  the  bed; 
then,  with  her  naked  feet,  she  felt  for  her  slippers  under 
the  chair  over  which  she  had  thrown  her  clothes,  and 
she  went  to  open  the  window  without  consciousness  of 
what  she  was  doing,  in  order  to  find  space  for  her 
hopes.  She  could  hear  what  they  were  saying  in  the 
room  below  stairs,  and  Colosse's  voice  was  raised: 
'*  Let  it  alone  I  let  it  alone  I  There  will  be  time  enough 
to  see  to  it.  The  father  will  arrange  that.  There  is 
no  harm  up  to  this.  'Tis  the  father  that  will  do  the 
thing." 

She  noticed  that  the  window  in  front  of  the  liouse, 
just  below  that  at  which  she  was  standing  was  still 
lighted  up.  She  asked  herself:  "  Who  is  there  now? 
What  are  they  talking  about?"  A  shadow  passed 
over  the  luminous  wall.  It  was  her  sister.  So  then, 
she  had  not  yet  gone  to  bed.  Why?  But  the  light 
was  presently  extinguished;  and  Charlotte  began  to 
think  about  other  things  that  were  agitating  her  heart. 

She  could  not  go  to  sleep  now.  Did  he  love  her? 
Oh  I  no ;  not  yet.  But  he  might  love  her,  since  she  had 
caught  his  fancy.  And  if  he  came  to  love  her  much, 
desperately,  as  people  love  in  society,  he  would  certainly 
marry  her. 
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Born  in  a  house  of  vine^dressers,  she  had  preserved, 
although  educated  in  the  young  ladies'  convent  at  Cler-^ 
mont)  the  modesty  and  humility  of  a  peasant-girl.  She 
used  to  think  that  she  might  marry  a  notary  perhaps 
or  a  barrister  or  a  doctor;  but  the  ambition  to  become 
a  real  lady  of  high  social  position,  with  a  title  of  nobil- 
ity attached  to  her  name  had  never  entered  her  mind; 
Even  when  she  had  just  finished  the  perusal  of  some 
love-story,  and  was  musing  over  the  glimpse  presented 
to  her  of  Such  a  charming  prospect  for  a  few  minutes 
it  would  speedily  vanish  from  her  soul  just  as  chimeras 
vanish-  Now,  here  was  this  unforeseen,  inconceivable 
thing,  which  had  been  suddenly  conjured  up  by  some 
words  of  her  sister,  apparently  drawing  near  her  after 
the  fashion  of  a  ship's  sail  driven  onward  by  the  wind. 

Every  time  she  dr«w  breath,  she  kept  repeating  with- 
her  lips:  **  Comtesse  de  Ravenel."  And  the  shades 
of  her  dark  eyelashes,  as  they  closed  in  the  night,  were 
illuminated  with  visions.  She  saw  beautiful  draWmg- 
rooms  brilliantly  lighted  up,  beautiful  women  greeting 
her  -with  smiles,  beautiful  carriages  waiting  before  the 
steps  of  a  chateau,  and  grand  servants  in  livery  bowing 
as  she  passed. 

She  felt  heated  in  her  bed;  her  heart  was  beating. 
She  rose  up  a  second  time  in  order  to  drink  a  glass  of 
water,  and  to  remain  standing  in  her  bare  feet  for  a  few 
moments  on  th*  cold  floor  of  her  apartment. 

Then,  somewhat  calmed,  she  ended  by  falling  asleep. 
But  she  awakened  at  dawn,  so  much  had  the  agitation 
of  her  heart  passed  into  her  veins. 

She  felt  ashamed  of  her  little  room  with  its  white 
walls,  washed  with  water  by  a  rustic  gla^ier^  her  poor 
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cotton  curtains,  and  some  straw-chairs  which  never 
quitted  their  place  at  the  two  corners  of  her  chest  of 
drawers. 

She  realiied  that  she  was  a  peasant  in  the  midst  of 
these  rude  articles  of  furniture  which  bespoke  her 
origin.  She  felt  herself  lowly,  unworthy  of  this  hand- 
some^  mocking  young  fellow>  whose  fair  hair  and  laugh- 
ing face  had  floated  before  her  eyes,  had  disappeared 
from  her  vision  and  then  come  back,  had  gradually  en- 
grossed her  thoughts  and  had  already  found  a  place 
in  her  heart. 

Then  she  jumped  out  of  bed,  and  ran  to  look  for  her 
glass,  her  little  toilet-glass,  as  large  as  the  center  of  a 
plate;  after  that,  she  got  into  bed  again,  her  mirror 
between  her  hands;  and  she  looked  at  her  face  sur- 
rounded by  her  hair  which  hung  loose  on  the  white 
background  of  the  pillow. 

Presently  she  laid  down  on  the  bedclothes  the  little 
piece  of  glass  which  reflected  her  lineaments,  and  she 
thought  how  diflicult  it  would  be  for  such  an  alliance 
to  take  place,  so  great  was  the  distance  between  them. 
Thereupon  a  feeling  of  vexation  seized  her  by  the 
throat.  But  immediately  afterwards  she  gazed  at  her 
image  once  more  smiling  at  herself  in  order  to  look 
nice,  and,  as  she  considered  herself  pretty,  the  diffi- 
culties disappeared. 

When  she  went  down  to  breakfast,  hef  sister,  who 
wore  a  look  of  irritation,  asked  her : 

"  What  do  ydu  propose  to  do  to-day?  " 

Charlotte  replied  uhhesitatingly :  "Are  we  not 
going  in  thd  carriage  to  Royat  with  Madame  Ander- 
mitt?'^      :  .    .  -       . 
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Louise  returned :  "  You  are  going  alone  then ;  but 
you  might  do  something  better,  after  what  I  said  to  you 
last  night." 

The  younger  sister  interrupted  her :  "  I  don't  ask 
for  your  advice  —  mind  your  own  business  I  " 

And  they  did  not  speak  to  one  another  again. 

Pere  Oriol  and  Jacques  came  in,  and  took  their  seats 
at  the  table.  The  old  man  asked  almost  immediately: 
"  What  are  you  doing  to-day  girls?  " 

Charlotte  said  without  giving  her  sister  time  to  an- 
swer: **  As  for  me,  I  am  going  to  Royat  with  Ma- 
dame Andermatt." 

The  two  men  eyed  her  with  an  air  of  satisfaction; 
and  the  father  muttered  with  that  engaging  smile  which 
he  could  put  on  when  discussing  any  business  of  a  prof- 
itable character :     "  That's  good  I  that's  good  1  " 

She  was  more  surprised  at  this  secret  complacency 
which  she  observed  in  their  entire  bearing  than  at  the 
visible  anger  of  Louise;  and  she  asked  herself,  in  a 
somewhat  disturbed  frame  of  mind:  "  Can  they  have 
been  talking  this  over  all  together?" 

As  soon  as  the  meal  was  over,  she  went  up  again  to 
her  room,  put  on  her  hat,  seized  her  parasol,  threw  a 
light  cloak  over  her  arm,  and  she  went  off  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  hotel,  for  they  were  to  start  at  half-past  one. 

Christiane  expressed  her  astonishment  at  finding  that 
Louise  had  not  come. 

Charlotte  felt  herself  flushing  as  she  replied :  "  She 
is  a  little  fatigued;  I  believe  she  has  a  headache." 

And  they  stepped  into  the  landau,  the  big  landau 
with  six  seats,  which  they  always  used.  The  marquis 
and  his  daughter  remained  at  the  lower  end,  while  the 
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of  the  people. 
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Oriol  girl  found  herself  seated  at  the  opposite  side  be^ 
tween  the  two  young  men. 

They  passed  in  front  of  Tournoel;  they  proceeded 
along  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  by  a  beautiful  winding 
road,  under  the  walnut  and  chestnut-trees.  Charlotte 
several  times  felt  conscious  that  Gontran  was  pressing 
close  up  to  her,  but  was  too  prudent?  to  take  offense  at 
it.  As  he  sat  at  her  right-hand  side,  he  spoke  with  his 
face  close  to  her  cheek;  and  she  did  not  venture  to  turn 
round  to  answer  him,  through  fear  of  touching  his 
mouth,  which  she  felt  already  on  her  lips,  and  also 
through  fear  of  his  eyes,  whoae  glance  would  have 
unnerved  hen 

He  whispered  in  her  ear  gallant  absurdities,  laugh- 
able fooleries,  agreeable  and  well-tufned  compliments. 

Christiane  scarcely  uttered  a  word,  heavy  and  sick 
from  her  pregnancy.  And  Paul  appeared  sad,  preoc- 
cupied. The  marquis  alone  chatted  without  unrest  or 
anxiefy,  in  the  sprightly,  graceful  style  of  a  selfish  old 
nobleman. 

They  got  down,  at  the  park  of  Roy  at  to  listen  to  the 
music,  and  Gontran,  taking  Charlotte's  arm,  set  forth 
with  her  in  front.  The  army  of  bathers,  on  the  chairs, 
around  the  kiosk,  where  the  leader  of  the  orchestra  was 
keeping  time  with  the  brass  instruments  and  the  violins, 
watched  the  promenaders  filing  past.  The  women  ex- 
hibited their  dresses  by  stretching  out  their  legs  as  far 
as  the  bars  of  the  chairs  in  front  of  them,  and  their 
dainty  summer  headgear  which  made  them  look  more 
fascinating. 

Charlotte  and  Gontran  sauntered  through  the  midst 
of  the  people  who  occupied  the  seats,  looking  out  for 
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fgpeg  pf  s^  CQVt\W  type  tQ  find  material  for  their  pleas- 
antries. 

Ev^fy  moment  he  heard  $omeone  saying  behind 
them?  "Look  here  I  ^  pretty  girll"  He  felt  flatr 
teredj  flfid  asked  him»ejf  whether  they  took  her  for  his 
ai^tftfi  h'^  wif^  or  his  mistress. 

Christians,  seated  between  her  father  and  P^ul,  saw 
them  passing  several  times,  and  thinking  they  b^ibited 
too  much  youthful  frivolity,  she  called  them  over  to  her 
to  soberize  them.  But  they  paid  no  attention  to  hcr^ 
ftnd  went  Qn  vagabondiz^ing  through  the  crowd,  enjoy- 
ing them^elvQS  with  their  whole  hearts^ 

She  said  in  a  whisper  to  Paul  Bretigny:  *^  He  will 
finish  by  comprooiising  her.  It  will  be  necessary  that 
we  ^hpuld  speak  to  him  this  evening  when  he  comes 
bapk," 

Paul  replied :  ' '  I  h^d  already  thought  about  it. 
You  are  quite  right." 

They  wwt  to  dine  in  one  of  the  restaurants  of  Cler* 
mont-Ferrand,  those  of  Royat  being  no  good,  according 
to  th^  ni^rquia,  who  was  a  goyrmand,  and  they  returned 
at  night'fp,U. 

Charlotte  had  become  serious,  Gontran  having 
«trongly  prised  her  hand^  while  presenting  her  gloves 
tp  b^rj  before  she  quitted- the  table.  Her  young  girl's 
conscience  w^s  suddenly  troubled.  This  was  an  avow- 
al 1  an  advance!  nn  impropriety!  What  ought  she  to 
do?  Speak  to  Mm?  but  about  what?  To  be  offended 
woqld  be  ridiculous.  There  was  need  of  so  much  tact 
in  these  circumstances.  But  by  doing  nothing,  by  say- 
ing nothing,  she  produced  the  impression  of  accepting 
hip  advanceSt  of  becoming  his  accomplice,  of  answering 
"  yes  "  to  this  pressure  of  the  hand. 
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And  she  weighj^d  the  situation,  accusing  herself  of 
having  been  too  gay  and  too  familiar  at  Royat,  thinking 
just  now  that  her  lister  was  right,  that  she  was  com- 
promised, lost!  The  carriage  rolled  along  the  rbad, 
Paul  and  Gontran  smoked  in  silence;  the  marquis  slept; 
Christiane  gazed  at  the  stars;  and  Charlotte  found  it 
hard  to  keep  back  her  tears  —  for  she  had  swallowed 
three  glasses  of  chanipagne. 

When  they  had  got  back,  Christiane  said  to  her 
father :  ^'  As  it  is  dark,  you  have  to  see  this  young 
girl  home." 

The  marquis  without  delay,  offered  her  his  arm,  and 
went  off  with  her. 

Paul  laid  his  hands  on  Gontran's  shoulders,  and  whis- 
pered in  his  ear:  "  Come  and  have  five  minytes'  talk 
with  your  sister  arid  pfiyself." 

r  And  they  wient  up  to  the  littlfe  drawing-room  com- 
municating with  the  apartments  of  Andermatt  and  his 
wife-  .         •      . 

Whai  they  were  seated,  Christiane  said :  *^  Listen  1 
M.  Paul  and  I  want  to  give  you  a  good  lecture." 

*^A  good  lecture  I     But  about  wh&t?     Pm  as  wise 
as  an  Jmagq  fqr  want  of  opportunities." 
'■    **  Don't  trifle  I     You  are  doing  a  very  imprudent  and 
very  dangeroiis  thing  without  thinking  on  it.     You  are 
<rompromising  this  young  girl/- 

He  appeared  much  astonished.  **  Who  is  that? 
Charlotte?" 

^•Yes,  Charlotte!" 

"  Pm  compromising  Charlotte  ?  ^ —  I  ? 

^*  Yes,  you  are  compromising  her.  Everyone  here  is 
talking  about  it,  and  this  evening  again  in  the  park  at 
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Royat  you  have  been  very  —  very  light.  Isn't  that  so, 
Bretigny?" 

Paul  answered :  "  Yes,  madame,  I  entirely  share 
your  sentiments." 

Gontran  turned  his  chair  around,  bestrode  it  like  a 
horse,  took  a  fresh  cigar,  lighted  it,  then  burst  out 
laughing. 

**  Ha !  so  then  I  am  compromising  Charlotte 
Oriol?" 

He  waited  a  few  seconds  to  see  the  effect  of  his 
words,  then  added :  **  And  who  told  you  I  did  not  in- 
tend to  marry  her?" 

Christiane  gave  a  start  of  amazement. 

"  Marry  her?     You?     Why,  you're  madl  " 

"Why  so?" 

"  That  —  that  little  peasant  girl !  "       " 

"Tral  la!  la!  Prejudices  —  Is  it  from  your  hus- 
band you  learned  them?  " 

As  she  made  no  response  to  this  direct  argument,  he 
went  on,  putting  both  questions  and  answers  him- 
self: 

"Is  she  pretty?  —  Yes!  Is  she  well-educated?  — 
Yes!  And  more  ingenious,  more  simple,  and  more 
honest  than  girls  in  good  society.  She  knows  as  much 
as  another,  for  she  can  speak  both  English  and  the  lan- 
guage of  Auvergne  —  that  makes  two  foreign  lan- 
guages. She  will  be  as  rich  as  any  heiress  of  the 
Faubourg  Saint-Germain  —  as  it  was  formerly  called 
(they  are  now  going  to  christen  it  Faubourg  de  Sainte- 
Deche)  — and  finally,  if  she  is  a  peasant's  daughter, 
she'll  be  only  all  the  more  healthy  to  present  me  with 
fine  children.     There's  for  you !  " 

As  he  had  always  the  appearance  of  laughing  and 
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jesting,  Christiane  asked  hesitatingly :  *'  Come !  are 
you  speaking  seriously  ?  " 

"  Faith,  I  am  I  She  is  charming,  this  little  girl ! 
She  has  a  good  heart  and  a  pretty  face,  a  genial  charac- 
ter and  a  good  temper,  rosy  cheeks,  bright  eyes,  white 
teeth,  ruby  lips,  and  flowing  tresses,  glossy,  thick,  and 
full  of  soft  folds.  And. then  her  vine-dress(ing  father 
will  be  as  rich  as  CrcESus,  thanks  to  your  husband,  my 
dear  sister.  What  more  do  you  want?  The  daughter 
of  a  peasant  I  Well,  is  not  the  daughter  of  a  peasant 
as  good  as  any  of  those  money-lenders*  daughters  who 
pay  such  high  prices  for  dukes  with  doubtful  titles,  or 
any  of  the  daughters  born  of  aristocratic  prostitution 
whom  the  Eihpire  has  given  us,  or  any  of  the  daughters 
with  double  sires  whom  we  meet  in  society?  Why,  if 
I  did  marry  this  girl  I  would  be  doing  the  first  wise  and 
rational  act  of  my  life  1 " 

Christiane  reflected,  then,  all  of  a  sudden,  convinced, 
overcome,  delighted,  she  exclaimed: 

"  Why,  aH  you  have  said  is  true !  It  is  quite  true, 
quite  right  1  So  then  you  are  going  to  marry  her,  my 
little  Gontran?'* 

It  was  he  who  now  sought  to  moderate  her  ardor. 
"  Not  so  quick  —  not  so  quick  —  Itt  me  reflect  in  my 
turn.  I  only  declare  that,  if  I  did  marry  her,  I  would 
be  doing  the  first  wise  and  rational  act  of  my  life. 
That  does  not  go  so  far  as  saying  that  I  will  marry  her; 
but  I  am  thinking  over  it^  I  «ra  studying  her,  I  am 
paying  her  a  little  attention  to  see  if  I  will  like  her  suffi- 
ciently. In  short,  I  don't  answer  *  yes '  or  *  no,'  but  it 
is  nearer  to  *  yes '  than  to  '  no/  " 

Christiane  turned  towards  Paul:  "What  do  you 
think  of  it,  Monsieur  Brctigny  ?  " 
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She  caHed  him  at  orle  time  Monsieur  Bretigrly,  and  at 
another  time  Bretigny  only. 

He,  always  fascinated  by  the  things  In  whidi  he 
imagined  he  saw  tin  element  of  greatness,  by  unequal 
matches  which  seemed  to  him  to  exhibit  generosity,  by 
all  the  sentimental  parade  in  which  the  human  hdart 
masks  itself,  Replied:  **  For  my  part  I  think  he  is  right 
in  thU.  If  he  likes  her,  let  him  marry  her;  he-tould  not 
find  better.'* 

But,  thd  marquis  and  Andermatt  having  returned^ 
they  had  to  talk  about  other  subjects!  and  the  two 
young  men  went  to  this  Casino  to  s(pe  whether  the 
gaming-room  was  still  open. 

From  that  day  forth  Christiane  land  Paul  appeared 
tb  favor  Gontran's  open  courtship  of  Charlotte* 

The  young  girl  was  more  frequently  invited  to- the 
hotel  by  Christiane,  and  was  treated  in  fact  as  if  she 
were  already  i  member  6f  the  family^  She  saw  all  this 
clearly,  understood  it,  and  was  quite  d^^lighl^ed  at  it% 
HeD  little  head  throbbed  like  a  drum,  and  went  building 
fantastic  eastles  in  Spain.  Gontran;  in  the  meantime 
had  said  nothing  definite  to  her;  but  his  demeanor,  all 
his  words^  the  tone  that  he  assumed  with  her,  his  more 
serious  air  of  gall^smtry,  the  caress  of  his  glance  seemed 
every  day  to  keep: repeating  to  her:  **  I  havb  chosen 
yoU;  you  are  to  be.  my  wiiew" 

And  the. tone  Of  dweet  affection,  of  discreet  ielf-sur- 
icnder,  of  chaste  reseirve  ^hich'  she  nbw  adopted  to- 
wards him,  seemdd  to  give  thifc  answer!  "  I  know  it, 
jand  rU  say  '  yes  '  whenever  you  ask.  for  my  han(I." 

In  the  young  girl's  family,  the  matter  was  discussed 
in '  confidential  whispers.  Louise  scarcely  opened  her 
lips  now  except  to  annoy  her  With  hurtful  allusidns/with 
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sharp  and  darcistic  remarks.  Pere  Oriol  and  Jacques 
appeared  to  be  content. 

She  did  not  ask  herself,  all  the  same,  whether  she 
loved  this  good^^looking  suitor,  whbse  wife  she  was,  no 
doubt,  destined  to  become.  She  liked  him,  she  tvas 
constantly  thinking  about  him;  she  considered  htm 
handsome,  witty,  ilegant  -^^  ^e  was  speculating,  above 
^U,  6n  what  ^e  would  do  when  she  was  married  to  him. 

In  Enval  people  had  forgotten  the  malignant  rivai- 
ries  of  the  physicians  and  the  J^roprietors  of  springs,  the 
theories  a&  tb  the  supposed  attachment  of  the  Duchess 
de  Ramas  for  her  doctor^  all  the  scandals  that  flow 
along  with  the  Waters  of  thermal  stations,  in  order  to 
bccupy  their  mittds  entirely  with  this  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstance—that Count  Gontran  de  Ravenel  wafe 
going  to  marry  the  youngci-  of  the  Oriol  girls* 

Then,  Gontran  thought  the  moment  had  arrived, 
and,  taking  Andermatt  by  the  arm,  one  morning,  as 
they  were  rising  from  the  breakfast-table,  he  iaid  to 
him:  '^  My  dear  fellow,  strike  while  the  iron  I^  hot! 
Here  is  the  eicact  state  of  affairs  t  Th6  little  oAe  is 
wtritmg  for  me  to  propose,  without  my  havihg  onhrqit- 
ted  myself  at  all;  but,  you  may  be  quite  certain,  she  well 
not  Mfuse  me.  It  is  neeet»ary  to  sound  her  father 
about  It  in  such  a  way  as  to  promote^  At  the  same  time, 
ydtrr  interests  and  mine." 

Andermatt  replied :  **  Make  your  mind  ea^.  Vl\ 
take  that  on  myselfv  I  am  going  to  sound  him  this 
very  day  without  comprofnising  you  and  without  thrust- 
ing you  forward;  and  when  the  situation  is  perfectly 
clear,  I'll  talk  about  it." 

"Capital! "  .     i     .    .  .       :     f    , 

Then  after  a  few  moments'  silence,  Gontran  added: 
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Hold  on!  This  is  perhaps  my  last  day  of  bachelor- 
hood. I  am  going  on  to  Royat,  where  I  saw  some 
acquaintances  of  mine  the  other  day.  FU  be  back  to- 
night, and  I'll  tap  at  your  door  to  know  the  result." 

He  saddled  his  horse,  and  proceeded  along  by  the 
mountain,  inhaling  the  pure,  genial  air,  and  sometimes 
starting  into  a  gallop  to  feel  the  keen  caress  of  the 
breeze  brushing  the  fresh  skin  of  his  cheek,  and  tickling 
his  moustache. 

The  evening-party  at  Royat  was  a  jolly  affair.  He 
met  some  of  his  friends  there  who  had  brought  girls 
along  with  them.  They  lingered  a  long  time  at  sup- 
per ;  he  returned  home  at  a  very  late  hour.  Everyone 
had  gone  to  bed  in  the  hotel  of  Mont-Oriol  when  Gon- 
tran  went  to  tap  at  Andermatt's  door.  There  was  no 
answer  at  first;  then,  as  the  knocking  became  much 
louder,  a  hoarse  voice,  the  voice  of  one  disturbed  while 
asleep,  grunted  from  within:     "  Who's  there?  " 

"  'Tis  I,  Gontran." 

"  Wait  —  Fm  opening  the  doon" 

Andermatt  appeared  in  his  night-shirt,  with  puffed- 
up  face,  bristling  chin,  and  a  silk .  handkerchief  tied 
round  his  head.  Then  he  got  back  into  bed,  sat  down 
in  it,  and  with  his  hands  stretched  over  the  sheets : 

"  Well,  my  dear  fellow,  this  won't  do  me.  Here  is 
how  matters  stand :  I  have  sounded  this  old  fox  Oriol, 
without  mentioning  you,,  referring  merely  to  a  certain 
friend  of.  mine  —  I  have  perhaps  allowed  him  to  sup- 
pose that  the  person  I  meant  was  Paul  Bretigny  —  as 
a  suitable  match  for  one  of  his  daughters,  and  I  asked 
what  dowry  he  would  give  hef..  He  answered  me  by 
asking  in  his  turn  what  were  the  young  man's  means; 
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and  I  fixed  the  amount  at  diree  hundred  thousand 
francs  with  expectations." 

"  But  I  have  nothing,"  muttered  Gontran. 

"  I  am  lending  you  the  money,  my  dear  fellow.  If 
we  work  this  business  between  us,  your  lands  would 
yield  me  enough  to  reimburse  me." 

Gontran  sneered:  "All  right  I'll  have  the  Wom- 
an and  you  the  money." 

But  Andermatt  got  quite  annoyed.  "  If  I  am  to 
interest  myself  in  your  affairs  in  brder  that  you  might 
insult  me,  there's  an  end  of  it— -let  us  say  no  more 
about  it!" 

Gontran  apologized :  "  Don't  get  vexed  my  dear  fel- 
low, and  excuse  me  1  I  know  that  you  are  a  very  honest 
man  of  irreproachable  loyalty  in  matters  of  business. 
I  would  not  ask  you  for  the  price  of  a  drink  if  I  were 
your  coachman?  hut  I  would  entrust  my  fortune  to  you 
if  I  were  a  millionaire." 

William,  less  excited,  rejoined:  "We'll  return 
presently  to  that  subject.  Let  us  first  dispose  of  the 
principal  question.  The  old  man  was  not  taken  in  by 
my  wiles,  and  said  to  me  in  reply:  *  It  depends  -on 
which  of  them  is  the  girl  you're  talking  about.  If  'tis 
Louise,  the  elder  one,  here's  her  dowry.'  And  he  enu- 
merated for  me  all  the  lands  that  are  around  the  estab- 
lishment, those  which  are  between  the  baths  and  the 
hotel  and  between  the  hotel  and  the  Casino,  all  those, 
in  short,  which  are  indispensable  to  us,  those  which  have 
for  me  an  inestimable  value.  He  gives  on  the  contrary, 
to  the  younger  girl  the  other  side  of  the  mountain, 
which  will  be  worth  as  much  money  latei'  on",  no  doubt, 
but  which  is  worth  nothing  to  me.      I  tried  in  every 
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pQ^Atlpik  way  to  make  hhn  modify  their  partition  and 
invert  the  lots.  I  was  only  knocking  my  head  against 
the  obstinaoy  ^f  a  mule*  He  will  not  diange ;  he  has 
fisted  Im  rasoJiution.  Reflect — ^what  do  yoa  think  of 
it" 

Gontran,  much  troubled,  much  perplexed,,  replied: 
"  W]»at  do  you  think  of  it  yourself?     Ek>  you  believe 
that  he  was  thinking  of  me  hi  thus  distributing  the. 
shares  ini  the  land?  " 

.  "  I  haven't  a  doubt  of  it.  The  clown  said. to  him* 
s^lf  ?  '  As  be  likea  the  younger  onc^  let  ua  take  care  eS 
the  bag.'  He  hopes  to  give  you  his  daughter  wfcile 
keeping  hU  hq^t  hn<h'  And  again  perhaps  hia  object 
is  toi  give  the  advantage  to. the  elder  girL  He  prefers 
her  — who  kiiowa?~she  is  more  like  himself  —  she 
isk  iwre  cunning  T^  more  artfui-^inorc  practkaL  I 
heUeye;  she  i^  a  ^tfappitrff  laiss,  this  one  -r-  for  my  part, 
if  I  were  in  your  place,  I  would  change  my  stick  from 
cme  sbpuW«ir  to  thQ  other," 

Sut  GooCra^t,  3tuttned^  began  muttering:  ^The 
4B?iJ \  the:  devii !  tbfr  <tevU  J  And  Charlotte's;  Handa-— 
yw  4<»'t  njart  them?" 

Aadermatt  .  e^ttliaimed'}  ** I -^nb **— a  thousand 
time^,  noti  I  waAt  those,  which  art  dose  to  my  baths, 
my  ho^el,  and  m^y  .Casino.  It  is  very  simple,  I  wouldn't 
give  anytbii^  for  the  others,  which  covld  on)y  he  soDd, 
at  a  l^tar  pefiodt  ki  small  lots  to'pti^ate  iadividuadsJ' 

Gontran^  kept  stiU  repeating:  '^  The:  devil:}  idie 
de^vil  I  the  d4vU  1.  here's  a  plaguy  buaineasil  So  then  you 
advi?€iw.?"        .        . 

;.^'  I  dpn't  advise*  you  aA  aU«     I  think  you  wooMr  do* 
\^U  V>  re|ei;t  before  deciding  between  the  t?wo  aaterd." 
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**Y6s  —  ye$  —  that's  true  —  I  will  reft^ct— -I    am 
going  to  sleep  firsts- that  brings  counsel/' 

He  rose  up ;  Andermatt  held  him  back, 

"  Excuse  me  my  dear  boy  1  — *  a  word  or  two  on  an- 
other matter.     I  may  not  appear  to  understand,  but  I 
uaderstand  very  well  the  allusions  with  which  you  sting 
me  incessantly,  ar^d  I  don't  want  any  more  of  them. 
Yqu  reproach  me  with  being  a  Jew  —  that  is  to  say, 
with  making  money,  .with  being  ^variciousi  with  b^ing  a 
speculator,  so  as  to  come  close  to  sheer  swindling. 
Now,  my  friend,,!  spend  my  life  in  lending  you  this 
money,  which  I  make  not  without  trouble  —  that  iSf 
in  giving  it  to  you.   .  However  let  that  be  1     But  there 
is  one  point  that  I  don't  admit  I     No,  I  am  not  ^vari* 
cious.     The  proof  of  it  is  that  I  make  presents  to  your 
sister,  presents  of  twenty  thousand  francs,  that  I  gave 
your  father. a  Theodore  Rousseau  worth  ten  thousand 
francs,  to  which  he  took  a  fancyj  and  that  I  presented 
you,  vben  you  were  commg  here,  with    the  horse  on 
which  you  ^ode.  a  little  while  a^o  to  Royat     In  what 
then  am  I  avaricious?     In  pot^etting  myself  be  robbed. 
And  we  are  all  like  that  among  my  race,  and  we  are 
right,  monsieur.     I  want  to  say  it  to  you  once  f0r  all. 
We   are   regarded   as   misers  because   we  know   the 
exact  value  of  things.     Fpr  you  a  piano  is  a  pianoj 
a  chair  is  a  chair,  a  pair  pf  trousers  is  a  0air  oi 
trousers.     For    lis    also,    bqt    it    represents,    at    the 
same  tiipe,.,*  value,   a.  m^pcantile   valine   appreciable 
and  precise,  which   a   practical   man  shquld   estimate 
with    a.  single    glanc^,.  not    thraugl;i    stinginegs,    but 
in    order   not    to    countenance    fraud.     What   would 
you  say  if  a  tobacconist  asked  you  for  four  sous  for  a 
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postage-stamp  or  for  a  box  of  wax-matches?  You 
would  go  to  look  for  a  policeman,  monsieur,  for  one 
sou,  yes  for  one  sou  1  so  indignant  would  you  be  1  And 
that  because  you  knew  by  chance,  the  value  of  these  two 
articles.  Well,  as  for  me,  I  know  the  value  of  all  sale- 
able articles;  and  that  indignation  which  would  take 
possession  of  you,  if  you  were  asked  for  four  sous  for 
a  postage-stamp,  I  experience  when  I  am  asked  for 
twenty  francs  for  an  umbrella  which  is  worth  fifteen ! 
I  protest  against  the  established  theft,  ceaseless  and 
abominable,  of  merchants,  servants,  and  coachmen.  I 
protest  against  the  commercial  dishonesty  of  all  your 
race  which  despises  us.  I  give  the  price  of  a  drink 
whieh  I  am  bound  to  give  for  a  service  rendered,  and 
not  that  which  as  the  result  of  a  whim  you  fling  away 
without  knowing  why,  and  which  ranges  from  five  to  a 
hundred  sous  according  to  the  caprice  of  your  temper  I 
Do  you  understand?  " 

Gontran  had  risen  by  this  time,  and  smiling  with 
that  refined  irony  which  came  happily  from  his  lips : 

"  Yes^  my  dear  fellow,  I  understand,  and  you  are 
perfectly  right,  and  so  much  the  more  right  because  my 
grandfather,  the  old  Marquis  de  Ravenel,  scarcely  left 
anything  to  my  poor  father  in  consequence  of  the 
bad  habit  which  he  had  of  never  picking  up  the  change 
handed  to  him  by  the  shopkeepers  when  he  was  paying 
for  any  article  whatsoever.  He  thought  that  un- 
worthy of  a  gentleman,  and  always  gave  the  round  sum 
and  the  entire  coin." 

And  Gonttan  went  out  with  a  self-satisfied  air. 
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III 


T[EY  were  just  sitting  down  to  dinner,  on  the 
following  day,  in  the  private  dining-room  of 
the  Andermatt  and  Raven.el  families,  when 
Gontran  opened  the  door  announcing  the  "  Mademoi- 
selles Oriol,"    ; 

They  entered  with  an  air  of  constraint,  pushed  for- 
ward by  him,  who  laughed  while  be  explained: 

"Here  they  arel  I  have  carried  them  both  off 
through  the  middle  of  the  street.  Moreover,  it  excited 
public  attention,  I  brought  them  here  by  force  to  you 
because  I  want  to  explain  myself  to  Madame  Louise, 
and  could  not  do  so  in  the  open  air." 

He  took  from  them  their  hats  and  their  parasols, 
which  they  were  carrying  still,  as  they  had  been  on  their 
way  back  from  a  promenade,  made  them  sit  down, 
embraced  his  sister,  pressed  the  hands  of  his  father,  of 
his  brother-in-law,  and  of  Paul,  and  then,  approaching 
Louise  Oriol  once  more: 

"  Here  now,  mademoiselle,  kindly  tell  me  what  you 
have  against  me  for  some  time  past?  " 

She  seemed  scared,  like  a  bird  caught  in  a  net,  and 
carried  away  by  the  hunter. 

"  Why,  nothing,  monsieur,  nothing  at  all !  What 
has  made  you  believe  that?  " 

"  Oh  I  everything,  mademoiselle,  everything  at  all  I 
You  no  longer  come  here  —  you  no  longer  come  in  the 
Noah's  Ark  (so  he  had  baptized  the  big  landau) .  You 
assume  a  harsh  tone  whenever  I  meet  you  and  when  I 
speak  to  you." 

"Why,  no,  monsieur,  I  assure  you  1*' 
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"Why,  yes,  rfiam'zelle,  I  declare  to  youl  In  any 
case  I  don't  want  this  to  continue,  and  I  am  going  to 
make  peace  with  you  this  very  day.  Oh  1  you  know  I 
am  obstinate.  There's  no  use  in  your  looking  black  at 
me.  m  know  easily  how  to  get  the  better  of  your 
hoity-toity  airs,  and  make  you  be  nice  towards  your 
sister,  who  is  an  angel  of  grace.** 

It  was  announced  that  dinner  was  ready;  and  they 
made  their  way  to  the  dining-foom.  Gontran  took 
Louise's  arm  in  his.  He  was  exceedingly  attentive  to 
her  and  to  her  sister,  dividing  his  compliments  bdttveen 
•them  with  admirable  tact,  and  remarking  to  the  younger 
girl ;  "  As  for  you,  you  are  a  comrade  of  ours  —  I  am 
going  to  neglect  you  for  a  few  days.  One  goes  to  less 
expense  for  friends  than  for  strangers,  you  are  aware." 

And  he  said  to  the  elder:  "  As  for  you,  I  want  to 
bewitch  you,  mademoiselle,  and  I  warn  you  as  a  loyal 
foel  I  will  even  make  love  to  you.  Hal  you  are 
blushing  — that's  a  good  sign.  You'll  see  that  I  am 
very  nice,  when  I  take  pains  about  it.  Isn't  that  so, 
Mademoiselle  Charlotte  ?  " 

And  they  were  both,  indeed,  blushing,  and  Louise 
stammered  with  her  serious  airt  **  Ohl  monsieur  how 
foolish  you  are  1  " 

He  replied :  "  Bah !  you  will  hear  many  things  said 
by  others  by  and  by  in  society,  when  you  are  married, 
which  will  not  be  long.  'Tis  then  they  will  really  pay 
you  compliments." 

Christiane  and  Paul  Bretigny  expressed  their  ap- 
proval of  his  action  in  having  brought  back  Louise 
Oriol;  the  marquis  smiled,  amused  by  these  childish 
affectations;  Andermatt  was  thinking,  "He's  no  fool, 
the  sly  dog."     And  Gontran,   irritated  by  the  part 
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which  he  was  ccMnpelled  to  play,  drtwh  t6  his  seti^et 
towards  Charlotte  and  by  his  interests  towards  Louise^ 
muttered  between  his  teeth  with  a  sly  smile  in  her  direc- 
tion: "Ah!  your  rascal  of  a  father  thought  to  play 
a  trick  «pon  me;  but  I  am  going  to  carry  it  wirfi  a 
high  hand  ^ver  you,  my  lassie,  and  you  will  see  whether 
I  won't  go  about  it  the  right  way  1  "   . 

And  he  compared  the  two,  inspecting  them  one  after 
the  other.  Certainly,  he  liked  the  younger  more?  she 
was  more  amwsing,  more  lively,  with  her  nose  tilted 
slightly,  her  bright  eyes,  her  straight  forehead  and  htt 
beautiful  teeth  a  little  too  prominent  m  a  mouth  which 
Vv^as  somewhat' too  wide; 

However  the  other  was  J^tetty,  too,  colder,  kfes  gay. 
Sh^  would  never  be  Ifyely  and  charming  ihthe  intimatfe 
relations  of  life;  but  when  at  the  opening  of  a  ball  "  thfe 
Comtesse  de  Ravertel "  would  be  announced,  she  could 
carry  her  title  well,  better  perhaps  than  her  younger 
Sister,  when  she  got  ^  little  accustomed  to  it,  and  had 
brushed  against  persons  of  high-birth.  No  matter;  he 
was  annoyed.  He  was  full  of  spite  against  the  father 
and  the  brother  also,  and  he  promised  himself  that  he 
would  pay  them  off  afterwards  for  his  mischance  when 
he  was  the  master.  When  they  returned  to  the  draw- 
ing-room, he  got  Louise  to  read  the  cards,  as  she  was 
skilled  in  foretelling  the  future.  The  marquis,  Ander- 
matt,  and  Charlotte  listened  attentively  attracted,  in 
spite  of  themselves,  by  the  mystery  of  the  unknown, 
by  the  possibility  of  the  improbable,  by  that  invincible 
credulity  with  reference  to  the  marvelous  which  haxints 
man,  and  often  disturbs  the  strongest  minds  in  the 
presence  of  the  silly  inventions  of  charlatan! 

Paul  and  Christiane  chatted  in  the  recess  of  an  open 
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window.  For  some  time  past  she  had  been  miserable, 
feeling  that  she  was  no  longer  loved  in  the  same  fash- 
ion; and  their  misunderstanding  as  lovers  was  every  day 
accentuated  by  their  mutual  error.  She  had  suspected 
this  unfortunate  state  of  things  for  the  first  tiiaae  on  the 
evening  of  the  fete  when  she  brought  Paul  along  the 
road.  But  while  she  understood  that  he  had  no  longer 
the  same  tenderness  in  his  look,  the  same  caress  in  his 
voice,  the  same  passionate  anxiety  about  her  as  in  the 
days  of  their  early  love,  she  had  not  been  able  to  divine 
the  cause  of  this  change. 

It  had  existed  for  a  long  time  now,  ever  since  the  day 
when  she  had  said  to  him  with  a  look  of  happiness  on 
reaching  their  «daily  meeting-place :  "  You  know,  I  be- 
lieve I  am  really  pregnant."  He  had  felt  at  that  mo- 
ment an  unpleasant  little  shiver  running  all  over  his  skin. 
Then  at  each  of  their  meetings  she  would  talk  to  him 
about  her  condition,  which  made  her  heart  dance  with 
joy;  but  this  preoccupation  with  a  matter  which  he  re- 
garded as  vexatious.  Ugly,  and  unclean,  clashed  with  his 
devoted  exaltation  about  the  idol  that  he  had  adored. 
At  a  later  stage,  when  he  saw  her  altered,  thin,  her 
cheeks  hollow,  her  complexion  yellow,  he  thought  that 
she  might  have  spared  him  that  spectacle,  and  might 
have  vanished  for  a  few  months  from  his  sight,  to  re- 
appear afterwards  fresher  and  prettier  than  ever,  thus 
knowing  how  to  make  him  forget  this  accident,  or  per- 
haps knowing  how  to  unite  to  her  coquettish  fascina- 
tions as  a  mistress,  another  charm,  the  thoughtful  re- 
serve of  a  young  mother,  who  only  allowed  her  baby 
.  to  be  seen  at  a  distance  covered  up  in  red  ribbons. 

She  had  besides,  a  rare  opportunity  of  displaying 
that  tact  which  he  expected  of  her  by  spending  the  sum- 
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mer  apart  from  him  at  Mont-Oriol,  and  leaving  him 
in  Paris  so  that  he  might  not  see  her  robbed  of  her 
freshness  and  beauty.  He  had  fondly  hoped  that  she 
might  have  understood  him* 

But,  immediately  on  reaching  Auvergne,  she  had 
appealed  to  him  in  incessant  and  despairing  letters  so 
numerous  and  so  urgent  that  he  had  come  to  her 
through  weakness,  through  pity*  And  now  she  was 
boring  him  to  death  with  her  ungracious  and  lugubri- 
ous tenderness;  and  he  felt  an  extreme  longing  to  get 
away  from  her,  to  see  no  more  of  her,  to  listen  no 
longer  to  her  talk  about  love,  so  irritating  ^nd  out  of 
place.  He  would  have  liked  to  tell  her  plainly  all  that 
he  had  in  his  mind,  to  point  out  to  her  how  unskillful 
and  foolish  she  showed  herself;  but  he  could  not  bring 
himself  to  do  this  and  he  dared  not  take  his  departure. 
As  a  result  he  ccmld  not  restrain  himself  from  testifying 
his  impatience  with  her  in  bitter  and  hurtful  words. 

She  was  stung  by  them  the  more  because,  every  day 
more  ill,  more  heavy,  tormented  by  all  the  sufferings  of 
pregnant  women,  she  had  more  need  than  ever  of  being 
consoled,  fondled,  encompassed  with  affection.  She 
loved  him  with  that  utter  abandonment  of  body  and 
soul,  of  her  entire  being,  which  sometimes  renders  love 
a  sacrifice  without  reservations  and  without  bounds* 

She  no  longer  looked  upon  herself  as  his  mistress, 
but  as  his  wife,  his  companion,  his  devotee,  his  wor- 
shiper, his  prostrate  slave,  his  chattel.  For  her  there 
seemed  no  further  need  of  any  galantry,  coquetry,  con- 
stant desire  to  please,  or  fresh  indulgence  between  them, 
since  she  belonged  to  him  entirely,  since  they  were 
linked  together  by  that  chain  so  sweet  and  so  strong  — 
the  child  which  would  soon  be  born.     When  they  were 
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qlone  at  the  window,  she  renewed  her  tender  lamen** 
tation :  "  Paul,  my  dear  Paul,  tell  me,  do  you  love  mc 
as  much  as  ever?  " 

"  Yes,  certainly !  Come  now,  you  keep  repeating  this 
every  day  —  it  will  end  by  becoming  monotonous." 

"  Pardon  me.  It  is  because  I  find  it  impossible  to 
believe  it  any  longer,  and  I  want  you  to  reassure  me ;  I 
want  to  hear  you  saying  it  to  me  for  ever,  that  word 
which  is  so  sweet;  and  as  you  don't  repeat  it  to  me  so 
often  as  you  used  to  do,  I  am  compelled  to  ask  for  it, 
to  implore  it,  to  beg  for  it  from  you." 

."  Well,  yes,  I  love  you  1  But  let  us  talk  of  something 
else,  I  entteat  of  you." 

"  Ah !  how  hard  you  are  I  "  ... 

"  Why,  no  I  I  am  not  hard.  Only  —  only  you  do 
not  understand  — you  do  not  understand  that  — " 

"  Oh  1  yes !  I  understand  well  that  you  no  longer  love 
me.     If  you  knew  how  1  am  suffering!  " 

"  Come,  ChristianC)  I  beg  of  you  not  to  make  mc 
nervous.  If  you  knew  yourself  how  awkward  what 
you  are  now  doing  is  1  " 

**  Ah  I  if  you  loved  mc,  you  would  not  talk  to  mc  in 
this  way.'* 

"  But,  deuce  take  itl  if  I  did  not  love  you,  I  would 
not  have  come," 

"  Listen.  You  belong  to  me  now.  You  are  mine; 
I  am  yours.  There  is  between  us  that  tie  of  a  budding 
life  which  nothing  can  break ;  but  will  you  promise  mc 
that,  if  one  day,  you  should  come  to  love  me  no  more, 
by  and  by,  you  will  tell  me  so?  " 

"  Ye;5, 1  do  promise  you." 

"  Yoy  swear  it  to  mc  ?  " 

"  I  3wear  it  to  you." 
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"  But  then,  all  the  same,  we  would  remain  friends, 
would  we  not?" 

"  Certainly,  let  ua  remain  friends." 

"  On  the  day  when  you  no  longer  regard  me  with 
love,  you'll  come  to  find  me  and  you'll  say  to  me :  *  My 
little  Christiane,  I  am  very  fond  of  you,  but  it  is  not 
the  same  thing  any  more.  Let  us  be  friends,  there! 
nothing  but  friends.' " 

"  That  is  understood;  I  promise  it  to  you/* 

"  You  swear  it  to  me  ?  " 

"  I  swear  it  to  you." 

**  No  mattpr,  it  would  cause  me  great  grief.  How 
you  adored  me  last  yearl  " 

A  voice  called  out  behind  them:  "  The  Duchess  de 
Ramas  Aldavarra." 

She  had  come  as  a  neighbor,  for  Christiane  held 
receptions  every  day  for  the  principal  bathers,  just  as 
princes  hold  receptions  in  their  kingdoms- 
Doctor  Mazelli  followed  the  lovely  Spaniard  with  a 
smiling  and  submissive  air.  The  two  women  "pressed 
one  another's  hands,  sat  down,  and  commenced  to  chat. 

Andermatt  called  Paul  across  to  him:  "  My  dear 
friend,  come  here  1  Mademoiselle  Oriol  reads  the  cards 
splendidly;  she  has  told  me  sonle  astonishing  things  I  '* 

He  took  Paul  by  the  arm,  and  added :  "  What  an 
odd  being  you  are  1  At  Paris,  we  never  saw  you,  even 
once  a  month,  in  spite  of  the  entreaties  of  my  wife. 
Here  it  required  fifteen  letters  to  get  you  to  come.  And 
since  you  have  come,  one  would  think  you  were  losing 
a  million  a  day,  you  look  so  disconsolate.  Come,  are 
you  hearing  any  matter  that  i*ufflcs  you  ?  We  might  be 
able  to  assist  you.     You  should  tell  us  about  it." 

**  Nothing  at  all,  my  dear  fellow.     U  I  haven't  vis- 
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ited  you  more  frequently  in  Paris — ^'tis  because  at 
Paris,  you  understand  —  ?  " 

"  Perfectly  —  I  grasp  your  meaning.  But  here,  at 
leasts  you  ought  to  be  in  good  spirits.  I  am  preparing 
for  you  two  or  three  fetes,  which  will,  I  am  sure,  be  very 
successful." 

'*  Madame  Barre  and  Professor  Cloche  "  were  an- 
nounced. He  entered  with  his  daughter,  a  young 
widow  red-haired  and  bold-faced.  Then,  almost  in  the 
same  breath,  the  man-servant  called  out :  "  Professor 
Mas-Roussel." 

His  wife  accompanied  him,  pale,  worn,  with  flat 
head-bands  drawn  over  her  temples. 

Professor  Remusot  had  left  the  day  before,  after  hav- 
ing, it  was  said,  purchased  his  chalet  on  exceptionally 
favorable  conditions. 

The  two  other  doctors  would  have  liked  to  know 
what  these  conditions  were,  but  Andermatt  merely  said 
in  reply  to  them:  *'OhI  we  have  made  little  advan- 
tageous "arrangements  for  everybody.  If  you  desired 
to  follow  his  example,  we  might  see  our  way  to  a  mu- 
tual understanding  —  we  might  see  our  way.  When 
you  have  made  up  your  mind,  you  can  let  me  know,  and 
then  we'll  talk  about  it." 

Doctor  Latonne  appeared  in  his  turn,  then  Doctor 
Honorat,  without  his  wife  whom  he  did  not  bring  with 
him.  A  din  of  voices  now  filled  the  drawing-room,  the 
loud  buzz  of  conversation.  Gontran  never  left  Louise 
Oriol's  side,  put  his  head  over  her  shoulder  in  address- 
ing her,  and  said  with  a  laugh  every  now  and  again  to 
whoever  was  passing  near  him :  "  This  is  an  enemy  of 
whom  I  am  making  a  conquest." 

Mazelli    took    a    seat    beside    Professor    Cloche's 
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daughter.  For  some  days  he  had  been  constantly  fol* 
lowing  her  about;  and  she  had  received  his  advances 
with  provoking  audacity. 

The  duchess,  who  kept  him  well  in  view,  appeared 
irritated  and  trembling.  Suddenly  she  rose  up,  crossed 
the  drawing-room,  and  interrupting  her  doctor^s  con- 
fidential chat  with  the  pretty  red-haired  widow :  "  I 
say,  Mazelli,  we  are  going  to  retire.  I  feel  rather  ill 
at  ease." 

As  soon  as  they  had  gone  out,  Christlane  drew  close 
to  Paul's  side,  and  said  to  him:  "  Poor  woman  I  she 
must  suffer  so  much  I '' 

He  asked  heedlessly:    "Who,  pray?" 

**  The  duchess  1     You  don't  see  how  jealous  she  is." 

He  replied  abruptly:  "If  you  begin  to  groan  over 
everything  you  can  lay  hold  of  now,  you'll  have  no  end 
of  weeping." 

She  turned  away,  ready,  indeed,  to  shed  tears,  so  cruel 
did  she  find  him,  and,  sitting  down  near  Charlotte  Oriol, 
who  was  all  alone  in  a  dazed  condition,  unable  to  com- 
prehend the  meaning  of  Gontran's  conduct,  she  said  to 
the  young  girl,  without  letting  the  latter  realize  what 
her  words  conveyed :  "  There  are  days  when  one  would 
like  to  be  dead." 

Andermatt,  in  the  midst  of  the  doctors,  was  relating 
the  extraordinary  case  of  Pere  Clovis,  whose  legs  were 
beginning  to  come  to  life  again.  He  appeared  so  thor- 
oughly convinced  that  nobody  could  doubt  his  good 
faith. 

Since  he  had  seen  through  the  trick  of  the  peasants 
and  the  paralytic,  understood  that  he  had  let  himself  be 
duped  and  persuaded,  the  year  before,  through  the  sheer 
desire  to  believe  in  the  efficacy  of  the  waters  with  which 
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he  had  been  bitten,  since,  above  all,  he  had  not  been 
able  to  free  himself,  without  paying,  from  the  formi- 
dable complaints  of  the  old  man,  he  had  converted  it 
into  a  strong  advertisement,  and  worked  it  wonderfully 
well. 

Mazelli  had  just  come  back,  after  having  accom* 
panied  his  patient  to  her  own  apartments. 

Gontran  caught  hold  of  his  arm :  ^^  Tell  me  your 
opinion,  my  good  doctor?  Which  of  the  Oriol  girls  do 
you  prefer  ?  " 

The  handsome  physician  whispered  in  his  ear: 
"The  younger  one,  to  sleep  with;  the  elder  one,  to 
marry." 

**  Lode  at  that  I  We  arc  exactly  of  the  same  way  of 
thinking.     I  am  delighted  at  it  I  " 

Then,  going  over  to  his  sister,  who  was  still  talking 
to  Charlotte:  "You  are  not  aware  of  it?  I  have 
made  up  my  mind  that  we  are  to  visit  the  Puy  de  la 
Nugere  on  Thursday.  It  is  the  finest  crater  of  the 
chain.     Everyone  consents.     It  is  a  settled  thing." 

Christiane  murmured  with  an  air  of  indifference :  "  I 
consent  to  anything  you  like." 

But  Professor  Cloche,  followed  by  his  daughter,  was 
about  to  take  his  leave,  and  Mazelli,  offering  to  sec 
them  home,  started  off  behind  the  young  widow. 

In  five  minutes,  everyone  had  left,  for  Christiane 
went  to  bed  at  eleven  o'clock. 

The  marquis,  Paul  and  Gontran  accompanied  the 
Oriol  girls.  Gontran  and  Louise  walked  in  front,  and 
Bretigny,  some  paces  behind  them,  felt  Charlotte's  arm 
trembling  a  little  as  it  leaned  on  his. 

They  separated  v/ith  the  exclamation:  "  On  Thurs- 
day at  eleven  for  breakfast  at  the  hotel  I  " 
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On  their  way  back,  they  met  Andermatt,  detained  in 
a  comer  of  the  park  by  Professor  Mas-Roussel,  who 
was  saying  to  himt  **Well,  if  it  does  not  put  you 
about,  ril  come  and  have  a  chat  with  you  to-moi*row 
morning  about  that  little  business  of  the  chalet/' 

William  joined  the  young  men  to  go  iri  with  them, 
and,  drawing  himself  up  to  his  brother-in-law^s  ear: 
"  My  best  compliments,  my  dear  boy  1  You  have  act^d 
youf  part  admirably." 

Gontran,  for  the  past  two  years,  had  been  harassed  by 
pecuniary  embarrassments  which  had  spoiled  his  exist-^ 
ence.  So  long  as  he  was  spending  the  share  which  came 
to  him  from  his  mother,  he  had  allowed  his  life  to  pass 
in  that  carelessness  and  indifference  which  he  inherited 
from  his  father,  in  the  midst  of  those  young  men,  rich, 
bUse,  and  corrupted,  whose  doings  we  read  about  every 
morning  in  the  newspapers,  who  belong  to  the  world  of 
fashion  but  mingle  in  it  very  little,  preferring  the  so* 
ciety  of  women  of  easy  virtue  and  purchasable  hearts. 

There  were  a  dozen  of  them  of  the  same  set,  who 
were  to  be  found  every  night  at  the  same  caii  on  the 
boulevard  between  midnight  and  three  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  Very  well-dressed,  always  in  black  coats  and 
white  waistcoats,  wearing  shirt-buttons  worth  twenty 
louis  changed  every  month,  and  bought  in  one  of  the 
principal  jewelers'  shops,  they  lived  careless  of  every- 
thing, save  amusing  themselves,  picking  up  women, 
making  them  a  subject  of  talk,  and  getting  money  by 
every  possible  means. 

As  the  only  things  they  had  any  knowledge  of  were 
the  scandals  of  the  night  before,  the  echoes  of  alcoves 
and  stables,  duels  and  stories  about  gambling  trans- 
actions, the  entire  hori/on  of  their  thoughts  was  shut 
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in  by  these  barrierai  They  had  had  all  the  women  who 
were  for  sale  in  the  market  of  gallantry,  had  passed 
them  through  their  hands,  given  them  up,  exchanged 
them  with  one  another,  and  talked  among  themselves 
as  to  their  erotic  qualities  as  they  might  have  talked 
about  the  qualities  of  race-horses.  They  also  associated 
with  people  of  rank  whose  voluptuous  habits  excite  com- 
ment and  whose  women  nearly  all  keep  up  intrigues 
which  are  matters  of  notoriety,  undcir  the  eyes  of  their 
husbands  indifferent  or  averted  or  closed  or  devoid  of 
perception ;  and  they  passed  judgment  on  these  women  as 
on  the  others,  forming  much  the  same  estimate  about 
them,  save  that  they  made  a  slight  distinction  on  the 
grounds  of  birth  and  social  position. 

By  dint  of  resorting  to  dodges  to  get  the  money  neces- 
sary for  the  life  which  they  led,  outwitting  usurers,  bor- 
rowing on  all  sides,  putting  off  tradesmen,  laughing  in 
the  noses  of  their  tailors  when  they  were  presented  with 
a  big  bill  every  six  months  for  three  thousand  francs, 
listening  to  girls  telling  about  the  infamies  they  perpe- 
trated in  order  to  gratify  their  feminine  greed,  seeing 
systematic  cheating  at  clubs,  knowing  and  feeling  that 
they  were  individually  robbed  by  everyone,  by  servants, 
merchants,  keepers  of  big  restaurants  and  others,  becom- 
ing acquainted  with  certain  sharp  practices  and  shady 
transactions  in  which  they  themselves  had  a  hand  in 
order  to  knock  out  a  few  louis  by  such  means,  their 
moral  sense  had  become  blunted,  used  up,  and  their  sole 
point  of  honor  consisted  in  fighting  duels  when  they 
realized  that  they  were  suspected  of  all  the  things  of 
which  they  were  either  capable  or  actually  guilty. 

Everything!  or  nearly  everything,  should  end,  after 
some  years  0i  this  existence,  with  a  rieh  marriage^  or  a 
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scandal,  or  a  suicide,  or  a  mysterious  disappearance  as 
complete  as  death.  But  they  put  their  principal  reli- 
ance on  the  rich  marriage.  Some  trusted  to  their  fam- 
ilies to  procure  such  a  thing  for  them;  others  looked 
out  themselves  for  it  without  letting  it  be  noticed ;  and 
they  had  lists  of  heiresses  just  as  people  have  lists  of 
houses  for  sale.  They  kept  their  eyes  fixed  especially 
on  the  exotics,  the  Americans  of  the  North  and  of  the 
South  whom  they  dazzled  by  their  "  chic,'*  by  their 
reputation  as  fast  men,  by  the  talk  about  their  successes, 
and  the  elegance  of  their  persons. 

And  their  tradesmen  also  placed  reliance  on  the  rich 
marriage. 

But  this  hunt  after  the  girl  with  a  fortune  was  bound 
to  be  protracted.  In  any  cajje,  it  involved  inquiries,  the 
trouble  of  winning  a  female  heart,  fatigues,  visits,  all 
that  exercise  of  energy  of  which  Gontran,  careless  by 
nature,  remained  utterly  incapable.  For  a  long  time 
past,  he  had  been  saying  to  himself,  feeling  each  day 
more  keenly  the  unpleasantness  of  impecuniosity:  *'  I 
must,  for  all  that,  think  over  it."  But. he  did  not  think 
over  it,  and  so  he  found  nothing. 

He  had  been  reduced  to  the  ingenious  pursuit  of  pal- 
try sums,  to  all  the  questionable  steps  of  people  at  the 
end  of  their  resources,  and,  to  crown  all,  to  long  so- 
journs in  the  family,  when  Andermatt  had  suddenly 
suggested  to  him  the  idea  of  marrying  one  of  the  Oriol 
girls. 

He  had,  at  first,  said  nothing  through  prudence,  al- 
though the  young  girl  appeared  to  him,  at  first  blush, 
too  much  beneath  him  for  him  to  consent  to  such  an 
unequal  match.  But  a  few  minutes'  reflection  had  very 
speedily  modified  hifl  view ;  and  he  forthwith  made  up 
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his  mind  to  make  love  to  her  in  a  bantering  sort  of  way 
—  the  lovc*making  of  a  spa  —  which  would  not  com- 
promise him,  and  would  permit  him  to  back  out  of  it. 

Thoroughly  acquainted  with  his  brother-inJaw's  char- 
acter, he  knew  that  this  proposition  must  have  been 
cogitated  over,  for  a  long  time,  and  weighed  and  ma- 
tured by  him,  that  she  meant  to  him  a  valuable  prize 
such  as  it  would  be  hard  to  find  elsewhere. 

It  would  cost  him  no  trouble  besides  stooping  down 
and  picking  up  a  pretty  girl,  for  he  liked  the  younger 
sister  very  much,  and  he  had  often  said  to  hirtisclf  that 
she  would  be  nice  to  associate  with  later  on.  He  had 
accordingly  selected  Charlotte  Oriol;  and  in  a  little  time 
would  have  brought  matters  to  the  point  when  a  regu- 
lar proposal  might  have  been  made  to  her. 

Now,  as  the  father  was  bestowing  on  his  other 
daughter  the  dowry  coveted  by  Andermatt,  Gontran 
should  cither  renounce  this  union  or  turn  round  to  the 
elder  sister.  He  felt  intense  dissatisfaction  with  this 
state  of  affairs  and  he  had  been  thinking  in  his  first  mo- 
ments of  vexation  of  sending  his  brother-in-law  to  the 
devil  and  remaining  a  bachelor  until  a  fresh  opportunity 
arose.  But  just  at  that  very  time  he  found  himself 
quite  cleaned  out,  so  that  he  had  to  ask,  for  his  play  at 
the  Casino,  a  sum  of  twenty-five  louis  from  Paul,  after 
many  others,  which  he  had  never  paid  back.  And 
again,  he  would  have  to  look  for  this  woman,  find  her 
and  captivate  her,  while  without  any  change  of  place, 
with  only  a  few  days  of  attentions  and  gallantries,  he 
could  capture  the  elder  of  the  Oriol  girls  just  as  he  had 
been  able  to  make  a  conquest  of  the  younger.  In  this 
way  he  would  make  sure  in  his  brother-in-law  of  a 
banker  whom  he  might  render  always  responsible,  on 
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whom  he  might  cast  endless  reproaches,  and  whose  cash- 
box  would  always  be  open  for  him. 

As  for  his  wife^  he  could  bring  her  to  Paris,  and 
there  introduce  her  into  society  as  the  daughter  of  An- 
dermatt's  partner.  Moreover,  she  bore  the  name  of 
the  spa,  to  which  he  would  never  bring  her  back  I  never  1 
never  I  in  virtue  of  that  natural  law  that  streams  do  not 
return  to  their  sources.  She  had  a  nice  face  and  figurci 
sufficiently  distinguished  already  to  become  entirely  so, 
sufficiently  intelligent  to  understand  the  ways  of  society^ 
to  hold  her  own  in  it,  to  make  a  good  show  in  it,  and 
even  to  do  him  honor.  People  would  Say :  "  This 
Joker  here  has  married  a  lovely  girl,  at  whom  he  looks 
as  if  he  were  not  making  a  bad  joke  of  it;'^  and  he  would 
not  make  a  bad  joke  of  it,  in  fact,  for  he  counted  on  re* 
suming  by  her  side  his  bachelor  existence  with  the 
money  in  his  pockets. 

So  he  turned  towards  Louise  Oriol,  and,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  jealousy  awakened  in  the  skittish  heart 
of  the  young  girl,  without  being  aware  of  it,  had  excited 
in  her  a  coquetry  which  had  hitherto  slumbered,  and  a 
vague  desire  to  take  away  from  her  sister  this  hand« 
some  lover  whom  people  addressed  as  '^  Monsieur  le 
Comte/' 

She  had  not  said  this  in  her  own  mind.  She  had 
neither  thought  it  out  nor  contrived  it,  being  surprised 
at  their  being  thrown  together  and  going  ofi  in  one  an- 
other's company.  But  when  she  saw  him  assiduous  and 
gallant  towards  her,  she  felt  from  his  demeanor,  from 
his  glances,  and  his  entire  attitude,  that  he  was  not  en« 
amored  of  Charlotte,  and  without  trying  to  see  beyond 
that,  she  was  in  a  happy,  joyous,  almost  triumphant 
frame  pf  mind  as  she  lay  down  to  sleep. 
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They  hesitated  for  a  long,  time  on  the  following 
Thursday  before  starting  for  the  Puy  de  la  Nugere. 
The  gloomy  sky  and  the  heavy  atmosphere  made  them 
anticipate  rain.  But  Gontran  insisted  so  strongly  on 
going  that  he  carried  the  waverers  along  with  him. 

The  breakfast  was  a  melancholy  affair.  Christiane 
and  Paul  had  quarrelled  the  night  before,  without  ap- 
parent cause.  Andermatt  was  afraid  that  Gontran's 
marriage  might  not  take  place,  for  Pere  Oriol  had,  that 
very  morning,  spoken  of  him  in  equivocal  terms.  Gon- 
tran, on  being  informed  of  this,  got  angry  and  made  up 
his  mind  that  he  would  succeed.  Charlotte,  foreseeing 
her  sister's  triumph  without  at  all  understanding  this 
transfer  of  Gontran's  affections,  strongly  desired  to 
remain  in  the  village.  With  some  difficulty  they  pre- 
vailed on  her  to  come. 

Accordingly  the  Noah's  Ark  carried  its  full  number 
of  ordinary  passengers  in  the  direction  of  the  high  pla- 
teau which  looks  down  on  Volvic. 

Louise  Oriol,  suddenly  becoming  loquacious,  acted 
as  their  guide  along  the  road.  She  explained  how  the 
stone  of  Volvic,  which  is  nothing  else  but  the  lava-cur- 
rent of  the  surrounding  peaks,  had  helped  to  build  all  the 
churches  and  all  the  houses  in  the  district  —  a  circum- 
stance which  gives  to  the  towns  in  Auvergne  the  dark 
and  charred-looking  aspect  that  they  present. 

She  pointed  out  the  yards  where  this  stone  was  cut, 
showed  them  the  molten  rock  that  was  worked  as  a 
quarry,  from  which  was  extracted  the  rough  lava,  and 
made  them  view  with  admiration,  standing  on  a  hill- 
top and  bending  over  Volvic,  the  immense  black  Virgin 
who  protects  the  town. 

Then  they  ascended  towards  the  upper  plateau^  en^ 
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bossed  with  extinct  volcanoes.  The  horses  went  at  a 
walking  pace  over  the  long  and  toilsome  road.  Their 
path  was  bordered  with  beautiful  green  woods.  And 
nobody  talked  any  longer. 

Christiane  was  thinking  about  Tazenat.  It  was  the 
same  carriage;  they  were  the  same  persons;  but  their 
hearts  were  no  longer  the  same.  Everything  seemed  as 
it  had  been  —  and  yet?  and  yet?  What  then  had  hap- 
pened ?  Almost  nothing.  A  little  love  the  more  on  her 
part  I  A  little  love  the  less  on  his  I  Almost  nothing ! 
—  the  invisible  rent  which  weariness  makes  in  an  inti- 
mate attachment  —  oh !  almost  nothing  —  and  the  look 
in  the  changed  eyes,  because  the  same  eyes  no  longer  saw 
the  same  faces  in  the  same  way.  What  is  this  but  a 
look  ?    Almost  nothing ! 

The  coachman  drew  up,  and  said :  '*  It  is  here,  at  the 
right,  through  that  path  in  the  wood.  You  have  only 
to  follow  it,  in  order  to  get  there." 

All  descended,  save  the  marquis,  who  thought  the 
weather  too  warm.  Louise  and  Gontran  went  on  in 
front,  and  Charlotte  remained  behind  with  Paul  and 
Christiane,  who  found  difficulty  in  walking.  The  path 
appeared  to  them  long,  right  through  the  wood;  then 
they  reached  a  crest  covered  with  tall  grass  which  led 
by  a  steep  ascent  to  the  sides  of  the  old  crater. 

Louise  and.  Gontran,  halting  when  they  got  to  the 
top,  both  looking  tall  and  slender,  had^e  appearance 
of  standing  in  the  clouds.  When  the  others  had  come 
up  with  them,  Paul  Bretigny's  enthusiastic  soul  was  in- 
flamed with  poetic  rapture. 

Around  them,  behind  them,  to  right,  to  left,  they 
were  surrounded  by  strange  cones,  decapitated,  some 
shooting  forth,  others  crushed  into  a  mass,  but  all  pre- 
VII— 16  r-        T 
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serving  their  fantastic  physiognomy  of  dead  volcanoes. 
These  heavy  fragments  of  mountains  with  flat  summits 
rose  from  south  to  west  along  an  inunense  plateau  of 
desolate  appearance,  which,  itself  a  thousand  nietcra 
above  the  Limagne,  looked  down  upon  it,  as  far  as  the 
eye>  could  reach,  towards  the  east  and  the  north,  on  to 
the  invisible  horizon,  always  veiled,  always  blue. 

The  Puy  de  Dome,  at  the  right,  towered  above  all  its 
fellows,  with  from  seventy  to  eighty  craters  now  gone 
to  sleep.  Further  on  were  the  Puy  de  Graveobire,  the 
Puy  de  Crouel,  the  Puy  de  La  Pedge,  the  Puy  de  Sault, 
the  Puy  de  Noschamps,  the  Puy  de  la  Vache,  Nearer, 
were  the  Puy  de  Come,  the  Puy  de  Jumes,  the  Puy  de 
Tressoux,  the  Puy  de  Louchadiere  —  a  vast  cemetery 
of  volcanoes. 

The  young  men  gazed  at  the  scene  in  amazement. 
At  their  feet  opened  the  first  crater  of  La  Nugere,  a 
deep  grassy  basin  at  the  bottom  of ;  which  could  be  seen 
three  enormous  blocks  of  brown  lava^  lifted  up  with 
the  monster's  last  puff  and  then  sunk  once  more  into  his 
throat  as  he  expired,  and  remaining  there  from  century 
to  century  for  even 

Gontran  exclaimed:  *'  As  for  me,  I  am  going  down 
to  the  bottom.  I  want  to  see  how  they  give  up  the 
ghost  —  creatures  of  this  sort.  Come  along,  mesde* 
moiselles*  for  a  little  run  down  the  slope."  And 
seizing  Louise^s  ann,  he  dragged  her  after  him.  Char* 
lotte  followed  them,  running  after  them.  Then,  ail  of 
a  wdden;  she  stopped,  watched  them  as  they  flew  along, 
•jumping  with  their  arms  linked,  and,,  turning  bade 
abruptly,  she  rcasccnded  towards  Christiane  and  Paul, 
who  were  seated  on  the  grass  at  the  top  of  the  declivity. 
Wh^n  she  reached  them,  she  fell  upon  her  knees,  and, 
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hiding  her  f^ce  in  the  young  girl's  robe  she  wore,  she 
burst  out  sobbing. 

Cbristiane  who  understood  what  was  the  matter,  and 
whom  alj  the  sorrows  of  others  had,  for  some  time  past, 
pierced  like  wounds  inflicted  upon  herself,  flung  her 
arms  around  the  girl's  neck,  and,  moved  also  by  her 
tears  murmured;  **  Poor  little  thing  1  poor  little 
thing  I  ?'  The  girl  kept  crying  incessantly,  and  with 
her  hands  dropping  listlessly  to  the  ground  she  tore  up 
thfi  ^raas  tinconsciotts  of  what  she  was  doing. 

Brctigny  had  risen  up,  in  order  to  avoid  the  appear- 
ance of  having  observed  her,  but  this  misery  endured  by 
a  young  girl,  this  diatress  of  an  innocent  creature,  filled 
him  suddenly  with  indignation  against  Gontran.  He, 
whom  Christiane's  deep  anguish  only  exasperated,  was 
touched  to  the  bottom  of  his  heart  by  a  girl's  first  dis- 
illvsloii; 

He  came  badk,  and,  kneeling  down  in  his  turn  in 
onkr  ta speak  to  her:  *•  Come,  calm  yourself,  I  beg  of 
you.  They  are  going  to  return  presently.  They  must 
not  see  you  crying." 

She  sprang  to  her  feet,  scared  by  this  idea  that  her 
sister  might  find  her  with  tears  in  her  eyes.  Her  throat 
remaiflted  choking  with  sobs,  which  she  held  back,  which 
she  swallowed  down,  which  went  back  into  her  heart, 
filling  it  with  more  poignant  grief «  She  faltered: 
"  Ye8-r-^yes-*^it  is  over-*- it  is  nothing  * — it  is  over. 
Look  here!  It  cannot  be. noticed  now.  Isn't  that  so? 
It  cannot  be  noticed  now." 

ChriflttAne  wiped  her  cheeks  with  her  handkerchief, 
then  passed  it  lalso  across  her  own.     She  said  to  Paul : 

**  Go  pray,  and  sec  what  they  arc  doing.  We  cannot 
see  them  any  longer.     They  have  disappeared  under  the 
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blocks  of  lava.  I  will  look  after  this  little  one,  and 
console  her." 

Bretigny  had  again  stood  up,  and  in  trembling  voice : 
"  I  am  going  there  —  and  I'll  bring  them  back,  but  it 
will  be  my  affair  —  your  brother  —  this  very  day  — 
and  he  shall  give  me  an  explanation  of  his  unjustifiable 
conduct,  after  what  he  said  to  us  the  other  day." 

He  began  to  descend,  running  towards  the  center  of 
the  crater. 

Gontran,  hurrying  Louise  along,  had  pulled  her  with 
all  his  strength  over  the  steep  side  of  the  chasm,  in  order 
to  hold  her  up,  to  sustain  her,  to  put  her  out  of  breath, 
to  make  her  dizzy,  and  to  frighten  her.  She,  carried 
along  by  his  wild  rush,  attempted  to  stop  him,  gasping, 
"Oh!  not  so  quickly  —  I'm  going  to  fall — ^why, 
you're  mad  —  I'm  going  to  fall  1  " 

They  knocked  against  the  blocks  of  lava,  and  re- 
mained standing  up,  both  breathless.  Then  they 
walked  round  the  crater,  staring  at  the  big  gaps  which 
formed  below  a  kind  of  cavern,  with  a  double  outlets 

When  at  the  end  of  his  life,  the  volcano  had  cast  out 
this  last  mouthful  of  foam,  unable  to  shoot  it  up  to  the 
sky,  as  in  former  times,  he  had  spat  it  forth,  so  that, 
thick  and  half-cooled,  it  fixed  itself  upon  his  dying  lips. 

"  We  must  enter  under  there,"  said  Gontran.  And 
he  pushed  the  young  girl  before  him.  Then,  when  they 
were  in  the  grotto :  "  Well,  mademoiselle,  this  is  the 
moment  to  make  a  declaration  to  you." 

She  was  stupefied:     "  A  declaration  —  to  me  I  " 

"  Why,  yes,  in  four  words  —  - 1  find  you  charming!  " 

"  It  is  to  my  sister  you  should  say  that!  " 

'*  Oh !  you  know  well  that  I  am  not  making  a  declara- 
tion to  your  sister." 
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"  Come,  now  I  " 

"  Look  here  1  you  would  not  be  a  woman  if  you  did 
not  understand  that  I  have  paid  attentions  to  her  to  see 
what  you  would  think  of  it  1  —  and  what  looks  you  gave 
me  on  account  of  it.  Why,  you  looked  daggers  at  me  I 
Oh  1  Vm  quite  satisfied.  So  then  I  have  tried  to  prove 
to  you,  by  all  the  consideration  in  my  power,  how  much 
I  thought  about  you." 

Nobody  had  ever  before  talked  to  her  in  this  way. 
She  felt  confused  and  delighted,  her  heart  full  of  joy 
and  pride. 

He  went  on;  "I  know  well  that  I  have  been  nasty 
towards  your  little  sister.  So  much  the  worse.  She  is 
not  deceived  by  it,  never  fear.  You  see  how  she  re- 
mained on  the  hillside,  how  she  was  not  inclined  to 
follow  us.     Oh  I  she  understands  I  she  understands  1  " 

He  had  caught  hold  of  one  of  Louise  Oriol's  hands, 
and  he  kissed  the  end»  of  her  fingers  softly,  gallantly, 
murmurintg:  "How  nice  you  are!  How  nice  you 
are!". 

She,  leaning  against  the  wall  of  lava,  heard  his  heart 
beating  with  emotion  without  uttering  a  word.  The 
thought,  the  sole  thought,  which  floated  in  her  ag- 
itated mind,  was  one  of  triiunph ;  she  had  got  the  better 
of  her  sister! 

But  a  shadow  appeared  at  the  entrance  to  the  grotto. 
Paul  Bretigny  was  looking  at  them.  Gontran,  in  a 
natural  fashion,  let  fall  the  little  hand  which  he  had 
been  raising  to  his  lips,  and  said:  "  Hallo!  you  here? 
Are  you  alone?  " 

"  Yes.  We  were  surprised  to  see  you  disappearing 
down  here." 
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"  Oh !  well,  let  us  go  back.  We  were  looking  at 
that-     Isn't  it  rather  curious?  " 

Louise,  flushed  up  to  her  temples,  went  out  firsts  and 
began  to  reascend  the  siopc,  followed  by  the  two.yowng 
men,  who  were  talking  behind  in  a  low  tone.   - 

Christiane  and  Charlotte  saw  them  approaching,  and 
awaited  them  with  clasped  hands. 

They  went  back  to  the  carriage  in  which  the  marquis 
had  remained,  and  the  Noah^s  Ark  set  out  again  for 
Enval. 

Suddenly,  in  the  midst  of  a  little  forest  of  pine-trees 
the  landau  stopped,  and  the  coachman  began  to  swear. 
An  old  dead  ass  blocked  up  the  way« 

Everyone  wanted  to  look  at  it,  and  they  got  down  off 
the  carriage.  He  lay  stretched  on  the  blackened  dust, 
himself  discolored,  and  so  lean  that  his  worn  skin  at  the 
places  where  the  bones  projected  seemed  as  if  it  would 
have  been  burst  through  if  the  animal  had  not  breathed 
forth  his  last  sigh.  The  entire  carcass  outlined  itself 
under  the  gnawed  hair  of  his  sides,  and  his  head  looked 
enormous  —  a  poor-looking  head,  with  the  eyes  closed, 
tranquil  now  on  its  bed  of  broken  stones,  so  tranquil,  so 
calm  in  death,  that  it  appeared  happy  and  surprised  at 
this  newfound  rest  His  big  ears,  now  relaxed,  lay  like 
rags.  Two  raw  wounds  on  his  knees  told  how  often  he 
had  fallen  that  very  day  before  sinking  down  for  the 
last  time;  and  another  wound  on  the  side  showed  the 
place  where  his  master,  for  years  and  years,  had  been 
pricking  him  with  an  iron  spike  attached  to  the  end  of 
a  stick,  to  hasten  his  slow  pace. 

The  coachman,  having  cmught  his  hind  legs,  dragged 
him  towards  a  ditch,  and  his  neck  was  strained  as  if  he 
were  going  to  bray  once  more,  to  give  vent  to  a  last 
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complaint.  When  he  was  on  the  grass,  the  matt,  in  ^ 
rage,  muttered :  **  What  brutes,  to  leave  fhis  in  the 
middle  of  the  roadl  "  "^^-^,^ 

No  other  person  had  said  a  word ;  they  again  stepped  ^ 
into  the  carriage.  Christiane,  heart-broken,  crushed, 
saw  all  this  miserable  life  of  an  animal  ended  thus  at  the 
side  of  the  road :  the  merry  litde  donkey  wiih  his  big 
head  in  which  glittered  a  pair  of  big  eyes,  comical  and 
good-tempered,  with  his  rough  hair  and  his  long  ears, 
gamboling  about,  still  free,  close  to  his  mother^s 
legs;  then  the  first  cart;  the  first  uphill  journey;  the  first 
blows;  and,  after  that,  the  ceaseless  and  terrible  walking 
along  interminable  roads,  the  overpowering  heat  of  the 
sun,  and  nothing  for  food  save  a  little  straw,  a  little 
hay,  or  some  branches,  while  all  along  the  hard  roads 
there  was  the  temptation  of  the  green  meadows. 

And  then,  again,  as  age  came  upon  him,  the  iron 
spike  replacing  the  pliant  switch;  and  the  frightful 
martyrdom  of  the  animal,  worn  out,  bereft  of  breath; 
bruised,  always  dragging  after  him  excessive  loads,  and 
suffering  in  all  his  limbs,  in  all  his  old  body,  shabby  as 
a  beggar's  cart  And  then  the  death,  the  beneficent 
death,  three  paces  away  from  the  grass  of  the  ditch, 
to  which  a  man,  passing  by  drags  him  with  oaths^  ifl 
order  to  clear  the  road. 

Chrisdane  for  the  first  time,  understood  the  wretched- 
ness of  enslaved  creatures;  and  death  appeared  to  her 
also  a  very  good  thing  at  times. 

Suddenly  they  passed  by  a  little  cart,  which  a  man 
nearly  naked,  ^  woman  in  tatters,  and  a  lean  dog  were 
dragging  along,  exhausted  by  fatigue,  The  occupants 
of  the  carriage  noticed  that  they  were  sweating  and 
panting.     Hie  dog  with  his  tongue  out,  fleshless  and 
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mangy,  was  fastened  between  the  wheels.  There  were 
in  this  cart  pieces  of  wood  picked  up  everywherej  stolen, 
no  doubt,  roots,  stumps,  broken  branches,  which  seemed 
to  hide  other  things ;  then  over  these  branches  rags,  and 
on  these  rags  a  child,  nothing  but  a  head  starting  out 
throvigh  gray  old  scraps  of  cloth,  a  round  ball  with  two 
ey^s,  a  nose,  and  a  mouth  I  1    . 

This  was  a  family,  a  human  family  I  .  The  ass  had 
succumbed  to  fatigue,  and  the  man,  without  pity  for  his 
dead  servant,  without  pushing  him  even  into- the  rut, 
had  left  him  in  the  open  road,  in  front  of  any  vehicles 
which  might  be  coming  up.  Then,  yoking  himself  in 
his  turn  with  his  wife  in  the  empty  shafts,  they  pro- 
ceeded to  drag  it  along  as  the  beasit  had  dragged  it  a 
short  time  before.  They. were  going  en.  Where? 
To  do  what?  Had  they  even  a  few  sous?  That  cart 
—  would  they  be  dragging  it  for  ever,  not  being  in  a 
position  to  buy  another  animal  ?  What  would  they  live 
on  ?  Where  would  they  stop  ?  They  would  probably 
die  as  their  donkey  had  died. 

Were  they  married,  these  beggars,  or  merely  living 
together?  And  their  child  would  do  the  same  as  they 
did,  this  little  brute  as  yet  unformed,  concealed  under 
sordid  wrappings.  Christiane  was  thinking  on  all  these 
things ;  and  new  sensations  rose  up  in  the  depths  of  her 
scared  soul.'  She  had  a  ^impse  of  the  misery  of  .the 
popr. 

Gontran  said,  all  of  a  sudden :  "  I  don't  know  why, 
but  I  would  think  it  a  delicious  thing  if  we  were  all  to 
dine  together  this  evening  at  the  Cafe  Anglais.  It 
would  give  me  pleasure  to  have  a  look  at  the  boule- 
vard." 

And  the  marquis  muttered:     "Bahl  we  are  well 
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enough  here.  The  new  hotel  is  imech  better  than  the 
old  one." 

They  passed  in  front  of  Tournoel.  A  recollection  of 
the  spot  made  Christiane's  heart  palpitate,  as  she  rec- 
ognized a  certain  chestnut^tree.  She  glanced  towards 
Paul,  who  had  closed  his  eyes,  so  that  he  did  not  see  her 
meek,  appealing  face. 

Soon  they  perceived  two  men  before  the  carriage,  two 
vine-drcssers  returning  from  work  carrying  their  rakes 
on  their  shoulders,  and  walking  with  the  long,  weary 
steps  of  laborers.  The  Oriol  girls  reddened  to  their 
very  tettiples.  It  was  their  father  and  their  brother, 
who  had  gone  back  to  their  vine-lands  as  in  former 
times,  and  passed  their  days  sweatirxg  over  the  soil 
which,  tijbcy  had  enriched,  and  bent  double,  with  their 
buttocks  in  the  air,  kept  toiling  at  it  from  morning  until 
evening,  while  the  fine  frock-coats,  carefully  folded  up, 
were  at  rest  in  the  chest  of  drawers,  and  the  tall  hats  in 
a  press. 

The  two  peasants  bowed  with  a  friendly  smile,  while 
everyone  in  the  landau  waved  a  hand  in  response  tb 
their  "  Good  evening." 

When  they  got  back,  just  as  Gontiran  was  stepping 
out  of  the  Ark  to  go  up  to  the  Casino,  Bretigiiy  accom- 
panied him,  and  stopping  on  the  first  steps : 

"Listen,  my  friend  1  What  you're  doing  is  not 
right,  and  IVe  promised  your  sister  to  speak  to  you 
about  it." 

''  To  speak  about  what?  "        .  . 

**  About  the  W-ay  you  have  been  acting  during  the  last 
few  days." 

Gontran  had  resumed  his  impertinent  air. 

"  Acting  ?  towards  whom  ?  " 
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*'  Towards  this  girl  whom  you  arc  meanly  jilring." 

"Do  you  think  so?" 

"  Yes,  I  do  think  so  —  and  I  am  right  in  thinking 
so. 

**  Bah  1  you  are  becoming  very  scrupulous  on  the  sub* 
ject  of  jilting*" 

"  Ah,  my  friend,  'tis  not  a  question  of  a  loose  woman 
here,  but  of  a  young  girl." 

**  I  know  that  perfectly;  therefore,  I  have  not  slept' 
with  her.     The  difference  is  very  marked/' 

They  Went  on  walking  together  side  by  side.  Gon- 
tran's  demeanor  exasperated  Paul,  who  replied: 

**  If  I  were  not  your  friend,  I  would  say  som^  very 
severe  things  to  you." 

"  And  for  my  part  I  would  not  permit  you  to  say 
them." 

"  Look  here,  listen  to  me,  my  friend!  This  young 
girl  excites  my  pity.  She  was  weeping  a  little  while 
ago." 

;"  Bah  1  she  was  weepirtg.  Why,  that's  a  compliment 
tome!". 

"  Come,  don't  trifle  1     What  do  you  mean  to  do?*- 

"I?     Nothing  f" 

"  Ju?t  consider  I     You  hare  gone  so  far  with  hei'  that 
you  have  compromijied  her.     The,  other  day  you  told! 
your  sister  and  me  that  you  were  thinking  of  marking 
her."    . 

Gontran  stopped  in  his  walk,  and  in  that  niockihg' 
tone  through  which  a  menade  shoiwed  itself  r 

'*My  sister  ai>d  you^  would  do  better  not  to  botKer 
yourselves  about  other  people's  love-affairs.  1  told  yoii 
that  this  girl  pkascs  m^  well  eiiough,  and  that  if  I  hap- 
pened to  marry  her,  I  would  bet  doing  a  Wise  and  rea- 
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sonabliQ  s^Ct.  That's  ftlU  Now  it  turns  out  that  to-day 
I  like  the  eld^r  girl  &ett»:.  I  have  changed  my  mind. 
Th^t'$  the  thing  th»t  happens  to  everyone.'' 

Then,  looking  him  full  in  the  face:  "What  is  it 
that  you  do  yourscif  wben  you  cease  to  care  about  a 
wom^tn?    Do  you  look  after  her?  " 

P^ul  Bretighy,  astoiltshedf  sought  to  penetrate  the 
profOw^d  meanittg^.the  hidden  sense^  o^  these  wards. 
A  Kttle  fevertshness  alsa*  mointed  into  his  brain.  He 
said  in  a  violent  toiie:    ; 

"  I  tell  you  again  th£$  is  not  si  question  of  a  hussy 
of  ^  married  woman,  but  of  a  youtig  girt  whom  you 
b^ve  deceived^  if  not  by  pnomises^  at  least  by  your*  ad" 
rwefidi  That  is  not^  mark  you,  tike  patt  of  af  man  of 
honor !  -r-  oi  bf  an  honest  wfen  1 " 

Gpntran,  pale,  his  voiot  quivering,  interrupted  him: 
^*  Hold  y$ttiur  toognel  r  ¥bu^  hare  already  said  too  mueh^ 
-^  ^nd  I  have  listened  to  too  m«ich  of  tbik.  In  my  turn, 
if  I  were  not  your  friend  I-^I  might  show  you  that 
I  h^ve;  a  shqrt  tsmpief.  Another  word,  arid  there  is  an 
end  of  everything  between  us  for  ever  1  ^* 

Tl^n»  slowiy  weighing*  Ws  words,  and  ffinging  them 
ia  Pai^'^  face:  '^  I  havie  no'  explanatiofw  to  offer  you 
--tI:  wight  rathqr  have  to  demand  explanations  iFroni 
)f0iiw  The^e  is  a  certmn  kind  of  indelicacy  of  which  it' 
is  not  the  part  of  a  man  of  honor  or  of  an  honest  man  td' 
be;  gtrilty--rw4Bcb..migkt'  take^  nwany  foiros  —  from 
which  friendship  ought  to  keep  certa?i»  pebple — ^und' 
whi^h^tovftdposnot  excusaB*'**     i 

AU  of  ^  smidcn  changing  his  tone,  and  almost  jesting : 

"  As  for  thi?  little.  aDiark>l}te^  if  she  excites  yoiir  pity, 
and  if  you  like  her,  take  her,  and  marry  her.  Marriage 
is  often  a  solution  of  difficult  cases.     It  is  a  solution, 
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and  a  stronghold,  in  which  one  may  barricade  himself 
against  desperate  obstacles.  She  is  pretty  and  rich  1  — 
It  would  be  very  desirable  for  you  to  finish  with  an 
accident  like  this  I  —  it  would  be  amusing  for  us  to 
marry  here,  the  same  day,  for  I  certainly  will  marry  the 
elder  one.  I  tell  it  to  you  as  a  secret,  and  don't  repeat 
it  as  yet.  Now  don't  forget  that  you  have  less  right 
than  anyone  else  yourself  ever  to  talk  about  integrity  in 
matters  of  sentiment,  and  scruples  of  affection.'  And 
now  go  and  look  after  your  own  affairs.  I  am  going 
to  look  after  mine.     Good  night  1  " 

And  suddenly  turning  off  in  another  direction,  he 
went  down  towards  the  village.  Paul  Bretigny,  with 
doubts  in  his  mind  and  uneasiness  in  his  heart,  returned 
with  lingering  steps  to  the  hotel  of  Mont^Oriol. 
.  He  tried  to  understand  thoroughly,  to  recall  each 
word,  in  order  to  determine  its  meaning,  and  he  was 
amazed  at  the  secret  byways,  shameful  and  uhfit  to  be 
spoken  of,  which  may  be  hidden^  in  certain  souls. 

When  Christiane  asked  him :  "  What  reply  did  you 
get  from  Gont ran  ?  " 

He  faltered :  "  My  God,  he  —  he  prefers  the  elder, 
just  now.  I  believe  he  even  intends  to  marry  her  — 
and  in  answer  to  my  rather  sharp  reproaches  he  shut 
my  mouth  by  illusions  that  arc  —  disquieting  to  both 
of  us." 

Christiane  sank:  into  a  chair,  munhuring:  **Ohl 
my  God  I  my  God  1  " 

But,  as  Gontran  had  just  come  in,  for  the  bell  had 
rung  for  dinner,  he  kissed  her  gayly  on  the  forehead, 
asking:  "Well,  little  sister,  how  do  you  feel  how? 
You  are  not  too  tired?  " 
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Then  he  pressed  Paul's  hand,  and,  turning  towards 
Andermatt,  who  had  come  in  after  him  : 

"  I  say,  pearl  of  brothers-in-law,  of  husbands,  and  of 
friends,  can  you  tell  me  exactly  what  an  old  ass  dead  on 
a  road  is  worth?" 


IV 

ANDERMATT  and  Doctor  Latonne  were  walk- 
ing in  front  of  the  Casino  on  a  terrace  adorned 
with  vases  made  of  imitation  marble. 

"  He  no  longer  salutes  me,"  the  doctor  was  saying, 
referring  to  his  brother-physician  BonnefiUe.  "  He  is 
over  there  in  his  pit,  like  a  wild-boar.  I  believe  he 
would  poison  our  springs,  if  he  could !  " 

Andermatt,  with  his  hands  behind  his  back  and  his 
hat  —  a  small  round  hat  of  gray  felt  —  thrown  back 
over  his  neck,  so  as  to  let  the  baldness  above  his  fore- 
head be  seen,  was  deeply  plunged  in  thought.  At 
length  he  said : 

"  Oh !  in  three  months  the  Company  will  have 
knuckled  under.  We  might  buy  it  over  at  ten  thousand 
francs.  It  is  that  wretched  BonnefiUe  who  is  exciting 
them  against  me,  and  who  makes  them  fancy  that  I  will 
give  way.     But  he  is  mistaken." 

The  new  inspector  returned:  "  You  are  aware  that 
they  have  shut  up  their  Casino  since  yesterday.  They 
have  no  one  any  longer." 

"  Yes,  I  am  aware  of  it;  but  we  have  not  enough  of 
people  here  ourselves.  They  stick  in  too  much  at  the 
hotels;  and  people  get  bored  in  the  hotels,  my  dear 
fellow.     It  is  necessary  to  amuse  the  bathers,  to  distract 
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them,  to  make  them  think  the  season  too  short.  Those 
staying  at  our  Mont-Oriol  hotel  come  evfery  eywing, 
because  they  are  quite  near,  but  thfs  others  hie^itate  and 
remain  in  their  abodes.  It  is  a.^ufistipft  of  rpijtes  — 
nothing  else.  Success  always  depends  on  pertjiip  imper- 
ceptible causes  which  we  ought  to  know  how  to  discover. 
It  is  necessary  that  the  routes  leading  to  a  place  of 
recreation  should  be  a  source  of  recreation  in  them- 
selves, the  commencpment  of  thp  pleasure  which.one  will 
be  enjoying  presently^  The  ways  which  lead  to  this 
place  are  bad,  stony,  hard ;  th<ey  jc^use  fatigue.  When 
a  route  which  goes  to  any  plajce,  to  which  one  has  a 
vague  desire  pf  paying  a  visit,  is  pleasant,  wide,  ^n4 
full  of  3hade  in  the  daytime,  easy  and  not  too  steep  at 
night,  one  selects  it  by  a  fatality  in  preference  to  others. 
If  you  knew  how  th?  body,  preserves  the  recollection  of 
a  thousand  things  fvhich  tbe  ^ind  ha$  not  taken  t|>e 
troiible  tP  retain  I  I  believe  thjs  is  how  the  n}pipory  of 
animals  i^  cofistfucted,  Have  ypu  fek  too  hot  whei> 
repairing  to  such  a  place?  have  you  tired  your  feet  on 
badly-broken  stones  ?,  h?ve  yp^  found  gn  ascent  too 
roughf  even  while  you  wer^  thinking  of  soi^ietbing else? 
you  will  experienqe  an  invinciblje  repugnanj:e  to  revisit* 
ing  that  «pot  Yoif  were  chatting  with  9  friwd;  you 
took  no  notice  of  the  slight  annoyances  pf  the  jpurney; 
you  wer^  Jpokipg  at  nethiijg,  rexp^rking  notice ;  but  your 
legs/ your  muscles,  ypur  lungs,  your  whole  body  have 
not  forgotten,  and  they  say  to  th/e  mind,  when  if  w^ts 
to  take  tjj^ra  ^Ipi^g. the  same  fpujtie:  *  No,  I  won'jt  go; 
I  have  suffered  too  much  therp.*  iVn4  thp  mind  yields 
to  this  riefus^l  without  di$pptipg  it,  sybiriittiug  tp  this 
mute  langugge  of  tj^e  companions  who  parry  it  ajopg. 
So  then,  we  want  fine  pathways,  which  comes  back  to 
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saying  that  I  require  the  bits  of  grpund  b^lpnging  tq 
that  donkcsy  of  a  Pere  Oriol.  But  patience  I  H^l 
with  reference  to  that  point,  Ma8-Rous$el  kM  become 
the  proprietor  of  his  own  chalet  on  the  sanle  cQnditioni 
as  Remusot.  It  is  a  trifling  sacrifice  for  whish  he  wiU 
amply  indemnify  us.  Try,  therefore  to  find  out  exact- 
ly what  are  Cloche's  intentions." 

"  He'll  do  just  the  same  thing  as  the  otbeps,"  9ftid 
the  physician,  ^^  But  there  is  something  else,  of  which  X 
have  been  thinking  for  the  iait  few  days,  and  which  w6 
have  completisly  forgotten  rrr*  it  is  the  meteorpkigical 
bulletin." 

♦•  What  meteorological  bulletin.? '' 

''In  the  big  Parisiafi  newspapers.  It  is  indiapwr 
sable,  this  is  I  It  is  necessary  that  the  temperature  of  A 
thermal  station  should  he  better^  less  vatiabl^  im^i^ 
qniforpily  mild  than  that  of  the  neigbbcMfing^nd  tiv^ 
stations.  Ytm  subscribe  to  the  meteorokigicral  buUetio 
in  th^  leading  org^  of  opinipii,  and  I  wiU  aend^vory 
evening  by  telegraph  the  atmospheric  situation,  I  Vfill 
do  it  in  such  a  wfty  that  the  avdragq  arrived  at  When 
the  ye^F  h  at  an  end  may  be  higher  thanr  the  best  niean 
temperatures  of  the  surrounding  stations.  The  first 
thing  that  meets  our  eyes  when  w^  dpiih  th/3.big  news- 
papers, is  the  tempcraturie  of  Vichy,  bf.  Royat,  of  Mont^ 
Dore,  of  Ghatel-Quyoniand  other  places  during  the  sumr 
mer  season,  and  during  the  winter  season  the  tesnpen- 
ature  of  Cannes,  Mentone,  Nice,  Saint  fiaphael.  It  is 
ncc^sary  that. the  weather,  should  airways  he  lupt  and 
always  fine  in  these  places,  in  order  that  the  Parisian 
might  say,  ^  Christi  I  how  hitky  thr  peopk  are  4rho  go 
down  there  1 '  "  .      : 

Anicnnaljt  exclaimed^     "  Upon  my  honors  you're 
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right.  Why  have  I  never  thought  of  that!  I  will 
attend  to  it  this  very  day.  With  regard  to  useful 
things,  have  you  written  to  Professors  Larenard  and 
Pascalis?  There  are  two  men  I  would  like  very  much 
to  have  here." 

"Unapproachable,  my  dear  President  —  unless  — 
unless  they  are  satisfied  of  themselves  after  many  trials 
that  our  waters  are  of  a  superior  character.  But,  as 
far  as  they  are  concerned,  you  will  accomplish  nothing 
by  persuation  —  by  anticipation." 

They  passed  by  Paul  and  Gontran,  who  had  come  to 
take  coffee  after  luncheon.  Other  bathers  made  their 
appearance,  especially  men,  for  the  women,  on  rising 
from  the  table,  always  went  up  to  their  rooms  for  an 
hour  or  two.  Petrus  Martel  was  looking  after  his 
waiters,  and  crying  out,  "  A  kummel,  a  nip  of  brandy, 
a  glass  of  aniseed  cordial,"  in  the  same  rolling,  deep 
voice  which  he  would  assume  an  hour  later  while  con- 
ducting rehearsals,  and  giving  the  key-note  to  the  young 
•*  premiere." 

Andermatt  stopped  a  few  moments  for  a  short  chat 
with  the  two  young  men ;  then  he  resumed  his  prome- 
nade by  the  side  of  the  inspector. 

Gontran,  with  legs  crossed,  and  folded  arms,  lolling 
in  his  diair,  with  the  nape  of  his  neck  against  the  back 
of  it,  and  his  eyes  and  his  cigar  facing  the  sky,  was  puff- 
ing in  a  state  of  absolute  contentment. 

Suddenly,  He  asked:  "Would  you  mind  taking  a 
turn,  presently,  in  the  valley  of  Sans-Souci  ?  The  girls 
will  be  there." 

Paul  hesitated;  then,  after  some  reflection:  "  Yes, 
I  am  quite  willing." 

Then  he  added:     "  Is  your  affair  progressing?  " 
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"Egad,  it  is!  Oh  I  I  have  a  hold  on  her.  She 
won't  escape  me  now." 

Gontran  had,  by  this  time,  taken  his  friend  into  his 
confidence,  and  told  him,  day  by  day,  how  he  was  going 
on  and  how  much  ground  he  had  gained.  He  even  got 
him  to  be  present,  as  a  confederate,  at  his  appoihtments, 
for  he  had  managed  to  obtain  appointments  with  Louise 
Oriol  by  a  little  bit  of  ingenuity. 

After  their  promenade  at  the  Puy  de  la  Nugere, 
Christiane  put  an  end  to  these  excursions  by  not  going 
out  at  all  scarcely  any  more,  and  so  rendered  it  diffii> 
cult  for  the  lovers  to  meet.  Her  brother,  put  put  at 
first  by  this  attitude  on  her  part,  bethought  him  of  some 
means  of  extricating  himself  from  this  predicament. 
Accustomed  to  Parisian  morals,  according  to  which 
women  are  regarded  by  men  of  his  stamp  as  game,  the 
chase  of  which  is  often  no  easy  one,  he  had  in  former 
days  made  use  of  many  artifices  in  order  to  gain  access 
to  those  for  whom  he  had  conceived  a  passion.  He 
knew  better  than  anyone  else  how  to  make  use  of  pimps, 
to  discover  those  who  were  accommodating  through 
interested  motives,  and  to  determine  with  a  single  glance 
the  men  or  women  who  were  disposed  to  aid  him  in  his 
designs. 

The  miconscious  support  of  Christiane  having  sud- 
denly been  withdrawn  from  him,  he  had  looked  about 
him  for  the  requisite  connecting  link,  the  "  pliant  na- 
ture," as  he  expressed  it  himself,  whereby  he  could 
replace  his  sister;  and  his  choice  speedily  fixed  itself  on 
Doctor  Honorat's  wife.  Many  reasons  pointed  at  her 
as  a  suitable  person.  In  the  first  place,  her  husband, 
closely  associated  with  the  Oriols,  had  been  for  the  past 
twenty  years  attending  this  family.  He  had  been 
VII— 17  ^         . 
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t)!^6sent  at  the  bifth  of  the  childrert>  had  dined  tvith  them 
every  Sunday,  and  had  entertained  them  at  his  own 
table  evdry  Tuesday-  His  Wife^  a  fat  old  woman  of 
the  lowei^middle  class^  trying  to  pass  aB  a  lady«  full  of 
pretension,  easy  to  overcome  through  her  vanity^  was 
sure  to  lend  both  hand^  to  every  desire  of  the  Comte  di 
Raveriel^  whose  brother*in4aw  owndd  the  establishment 
of  Mont-Oriol. 

Besidesv  Gdntrah,  who  was  a  good  judg^  of  a  go- 
between,  had  satisfied  himself  that  this  woman  was 
naturally  well  adapted  for  the  part,  by  merely  seeing 
her  walking  through  the  street 

"  She  hafe  the  physique,"  was  his  reflection,  "  and 
when  one  has  the  physique  for  dn  employment^  one  has 
the  soul  reqfuited  for  it,  too!  " 

Accordingly^  he  made  his  way  into  her  abode^  cme 
day,  after  having  accompanied  het  husband  to  his  own 
door.  He  sftt  down,  chatted,  complimented  the  lady^ 
and,  when  the  dinner-bell  rang,  he  said,  as  he  rosd  up : 
"  You  have  a  very  savory  smellhere*  You  cook  bcttet 
than  they  do  at  the  hotel." 

Madame  Honorat,  swelling  with  pride,  filtered: 
'*  Good  heavens!  if  I  might  make  so  bold  — =  if  I  might 
make  so  bold,  Monsieur  le  Comte,  as  — " 

''If  yoti  might  m^ke  so  bold  as  what,  dear 
madame?" 

"  As  to^sk  yo\i  t6  share  otir  hiimble  meal," 

"  Faith  -—  faith,  I  would  say  '  yes.'  ^ 

The  doctor,  ill  at  ease,  muttered:  "But  we  have 
nothing,  nothing  —  soup,  d  joint  of  beef,  and  a  chicken, 
that's  all!" 

Gontran  laughed  J  "That's  quite  enough  for  me. 
I  accept  the  Jrivitatlon.'* 
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And  he  dined  at  thfe  Honorat  househdld.  'Fho  fat 
woman  rose  up,  went  td  take  the  dishes  out  of  tHfc  serv- 
ant-maid's hands,  in  order  that  the  latter  might  not 
spill  the  satce  oyer  the  tabk-doth,  and,  in  spite  of  her 
husband's  impatience^  insisted  ort  attending  at  table 
herself. 

The  eomte  congratulated  her  611  the  excellence  of  thef 
cooking,  on  the  gGk)d  hotise  she  kept,  on  her  attention 
to  the  duties  of  hdspitalitf,  a^d  he  left  her  inBamed 
with  enthusiasm^ 

He  returned  to  make  his  visit  of  digestion,  accepted 
a  fresh  invitation,  a*id  thenceforth  niade  his  way  con- 
stantly to  Madame  Honorat's  house  to  which  the  Oriol 
girls  had  paid  Visits  frequently  also  for  many  years  as 
neighbors  and  friends. 

So  then  he  spent  hour's  there,  in  the  midst  of  the 
three  ladies,  attentive  to  both  sisters,  but  accentuating 
clearly,  from  day  to  day,  his  marked  preferefnce  for 
Loliise. 

The  jealousy  that  had  sprung  up  between  them  ever 
sliice  the  time  when  he  had  begun  to  make  love  to 
Charlotte,  had  assumed  an  Aspect  of  spiteful  hostility 
on  the  side  of  the  elder  gid  knd  of  disdain  on  the  side 
of  the  younger.  Louise,  with  hdr  tescrved  air,  im- 
ported into  her  teticfences  and  her  demure  Ways  in 
Gontran's  society  much  more  coqiJetry  and  encourag©- 
merit  than  the  other  had  forhierly  shown  with  all  her 
free  and  joyous  unconstraint.  Charlotte,  wouhded  to 
the  quick,  concealed  through  pride  the  pain  that  she 
endured,  pretended  not  to  see  or  hear  dny thing  of  what 
\Vas  hafJpcning  atotind  her,  dnd  continued  her  visits!  to 
Madame  Honorat's  house  with  a  bedutiful  appearance 
of  indifference  to  all  these  lover's  meetings*     She  would 
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not  remain  behind  at  her  own  abode  lest  people  might 
think  that  her  heart  was  sore,  that  she  was  weeping, 
that  she  was  making  way  for  her  sister. 

Gontran,  too  proud  of  his  achievement  to  throw  a 
veil  over  it  could  not  keep  himself  from  talking  about 
it  to  Paul.  And  Paul,  thinking  it  amusing,  began  to 
laugh.  He  had,  besides,  since  the  first  equivocal  re- 
marks of  his  friend,  resolved  not  to  interfere  in  his 
affairs,  and  he  often  asked  himself  with  uneasiness: 
*^  Can  it  be  possible  that  he  knows  something  about 
Christiane  and  me  ?  ^' 

He  knew  Gontran  too.  well  not  to  believe  him  ca- 
pable of  shutting  his  eyes  to  an  intrigue  on  the  part  of 
his  sister.  But  then,  why  did  he  not  let  it  he  under- 
stood sooner  that  he  guessed  it  or  was  aware  of  it? 
Gontran  was,  in  fact,  one  of  those  in  whose  opinion 
every  woman  in  society  ought  to  have  a  lover  or  lovers, 
one  of  those  for  whom  the  family  is  merely  a  society 
of  mutual  help,  for  whom  morality  is  an  attitude  that 
is  indispensable  in  order  to  veil  the  different  appetites 
which  nature  has  implanted  in  us,  and  for  whom  world- 
ly honor  is  a  front  behind  which  amiable  vices  should 
be  hidden.  Moreover,  if  he  had  egged  on  his  dear 
sister  to  marry  Andermatt  was  it  not  with  the  vague, 
if  not  clearly-defined  idea  that  this  Jew  might  be  util- 
ized, in  every  way,  by  all  the  family? — and  he  would 
probably  have  despised  Christiane  for  being  faithful 
to  this  husband  of  convenience,  of  utility,  just  as  much 
as  he  would  have  despised  himself  for  not  borrowing 
freely  from  his  brother-in-law's  purse. 

Paul  pondered  over  all  this,  and  it  disturbed  his  mod- 
ern Don  Quixote's  soul,  which,  in  any  event,  was  dis- 
posed towards  compromise.     He  had,  therefore,  be- 
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come  very  reserved  with  this  enigmatic  friend  of  his. 
When,  accordingly,  Gontran  told  him  the  use  that  he 
was  making  of  Madame  Honorat,  Bretigny  burst  out 
laughing;  and  he  had  even,  for  some  time  past,  al- 
lowed himself  to  be  brought  to  that  lady's  house,  and 
found  great  pleasure  in  chatting  with  Charlotte  there. 

The  doctor's  wife  lent  herself,  with  the  best  grace 
in  the  world,  to  the  part  she  was  made  to  play,  and 
offered  them  tea  about  five  o'clock,  like  the  Parisian 
ladies,  with  little  cakes  manufactured  by  her  own  hands. 
On  the  first  occasion  when  Paul  made  his  way  into 
this  household,  she  welcomed  him  as  if  he  were  an  old 
friend,  made  him  sit  down,  removed  his  hat  herself, 
in  spite  of  his  protests,  and  placed  it  beside  the  clock 
upon  the  mantelpiece.  Then,  eager,  bustling,  going 
from  one  to  the  other,  tremendously  big  with  her  pro- 
truding stomach,  she  asked : 

"  Do  you  feel  inclined  for  a  little  dinner?  " 

Gontran  told  funny  stories,  joked,  and  laughed  quite 
at  his  ease.  Then,  he  took  Louise  into  the  recess  of 
a  window  under  the  troubled  eyes  of  Charlotte. 

Madame  Honorat,  who  sat  chatting  with  Paul,  said 
to  him  in  a  maternal  tone : 

"  These  dear  children,  they  come  here  to  have  a  few 
minutes'  conversation  with  one  another.  'Tis  very 
innocent  —  isn't  it,  Monsieur  Bretigny?" 

*'  Oh !  very  innocent,  madame !  " 

When  he  came  thef  next  time,  she  familiarly  ad- 
dressed him  as  "  Monsieur  Paul,"  treating  him  more 
or  less  as  a  crony. 

And  from  that  time  forth,  Gontran  told  him,  with  a 
sort  of  teasing  liveliness,  all  about  the  complaisant  be- 
havior of  the  doctor's  wife,  to  whom  he  had  said,  the 
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evening  before:  "Why  do  you  never  go  out  for  a 
walk  along  thp  Sans-Souc'i  road?  " 

**  Bqt  we  will  go,  M.  le  Comte  —  we  will  go." 

"  Say,  to-morrow  about  three  o'clock.'' 

"  To-morrow,  about  three  o'clock,  M.  h  Comte.'' 

And  Gontran  explained  to  Paul :  "  You  understand 
that  in  this  drawing-room,  I  cannot  say  anything  of  a 
very  confidential  nature  to  the  elder  girl  before  the 
younger.  But  in  the  wood  I  can  go  on  before,  and 
remain  behind  with  Louise.     So  then  you  will  come?  " 

**  Yes,  I  have  no  objection." 

"  Let  us  go  on,  then." 

And  they  roqe  up,  a|i4  set  forth  at  a  leisurely  pace 
along  the  high-road;  then,  having  passed  through  La 
Roche-Pradiere  they  turned  to  the  left,  and  descended 
into  thp  wooded  glen  in  the  jni.dst  of  tangled  brush- 
wood. When  they  had  passed  the  little  river,  they  sat 
down  at  the  side  qf  the  path  and  waited. 

The*  three  ladies  soon  arrived,  walking  in  single 
file,  Louise  in  frorit,  and  Madame  Honorat  In  the  rear. 
They  exhibited  surprise  on  bpth  sides  at  having  met 
in  this  way.  Gontran  exclaimed:  **  Well,  now,  what 
a  good  idea  this  was  of  yours  tp  come  along  here  1  " 

The  doctor's  ^if^  replied:  "Look  at  that  I  This 
idea  is  mine." 

And  they  continued  their  walk.  Louise  and  Gon- 
tran gradually  quickened  thejr  steps,  went  on  in  ad- 
vance, and  rambled  so  far  together  that  they  disap- 
peared from  view  at  a  turn  of  the  narrow  oath. 

The  fat  lady,  who  was  breathing  hard,  murmured, 
as  ?he  cast  an  indulgent  eye  in  their  direction:  **  Bah  I 
they're  young  —  they  have  legs.  As  for  me,  I  can't 
keep  up  with  them." 
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Charlotte  exclaimed:  --Wait;  I'm  going  to  ^^\\ 
them  back !  " 

She  waa  rushing  away.  The  doctor's  wife  hpJd  her 
back:  "  Don't  interfere  with  them,  child,  if  th^y  wani: 
to  chatl  It  would  not  be  nice  to  disturb  them.  Tb^» 
will  come  back  all  right  by  themselves." 

And  she  sat  down  on  the  grass,  under  the  shade  of 
a  pine-tree,  fanning  herself  with  her .  pocket-handkerr 
chief.  Charlotte  cast  a  look  of  distress  towards  Paul, 
a  look  imploring  and  sorrowful. 

He  understood,  and  said:  **  Well,  mademoiselle,  we 
are  going  to  let  madame  take  a  rest,  and  we'll  both  go 
and  overtake  your  sister.'' 

She  answered  impetuously :     'f  Oh,  yes,  moosiewr.'' 

Madame  Honorat  made  no  objection:  **  Go,  nay 
children,  go.  As  for  me,  I'll  wait  for  you  here.  Don't 
be  too  long/' 

And  they  started  off  in  their  turn.  They  walked 
quickly  at  first,  as  they  could  see  no  sign  of  the  two 
others,  and  hoped  to  come  up  with  them;  then,  after 
a  few  minutes,  it  struck  them  diat  Louise  and  Gontran 
might  have  turned  off  to  the  right  or  to  the  left  through 
the  wood,  and  Charlotte  began  to  call  them  in  a  trcmt 
bling  and  undecided  voice.  Tiiere  was  no  response. 
She  exclaimed:  "Oh!  good  heavens,  where  can  they 
be?" 

Paul  felt  himself  overcome  once  more  by  that  pro- 
found pity,  by  that  syiiipathetic  tenderness  towards 
her  which  had  previously  taken  possessicm  of  him  on  thp 
edge  of  the  crater  of  La  Nugere. 

He  did  .not  know  what  to  say  .to  this  aiEicted  young 
creature.  He  felt  a  longing,  a  paternal  and  passion- 
ate longing  to  take  het  b  his  arms,  to  embrace  hen 
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to  find  sweet  and  consoling  words  with  which  to  soothe 
her.     But  what  words? 

She  looked  about  on  every  side,  searched  the  branches 
with  wild  glances,  listening  to  the  faintest  pounds,  mur- 
muring:      "I  think  that  they  are  here  —  No,  there 

—  Do  you  hear  nothing?  " 

"  No,  mademoiselle,  I  don't  hear  anything.  The 
best  thing  we  can  do  is  to  wait  here." 

"  Oh !  heavens,  no.     We  must  find  them !  " 

He  hesitated  for  a  few  seconds,  and  then  said  to  her 
in  a  low  tone :     "  This  then  causes  you  much  pain  ?  " 

She  raised  towards  his  her  eyes,  in  which  there  was 
a  look  of  wild  alarm,  while  the  gathering  tears  filled 
them  with  a  transparent  watery  mist,  as  yet  held  back 
by  the  lids,  over  which  drooped  the  long  brown  lashes. 
She  strove  to  speak,  but  could  not,  and  did  not  venture 
to  open  her  lips.  But  her  heart  swollen,  choked  with 
grief,  was  yearning  to  pour  itself  out. 

He  went  on :  "  So  then  you  loved  him  very  much. 
He  is  not  worthy  of  your  love.     Take  heart  I  " 

She  could  not  restrain  herself  any  longer,  and  hiding 
with  her  hands  the  tears  that  now  gushed  forth  from 
her  eyes :  "  No !  —  no  1  —  I  do  not  love  him  —  he  — 
it  is  too  base  to  have  acted  as  he  did.  He  made  a  fool 
of  me  —  it  is  too  base  —  too  cowardly  —  but,  all  the 
same,  it  does  pain  me  —  a  great  deal  —  for  it  is  hard 

—  very  hard  —  oh !  yes.  But  what  grieves  me  most  is 
that  my  sister  —  my  sister  does  not  care  for  me  any 
longer  —  she  who  has  been  even  more  wicked  than  he 
was  1  I  feel  that  she  no  longer  cares  for  me  —  not  a 
bit  —  that  she  hates  me  —  I  have  only  her  —  I  have  no 
one  else  —  and  I,  I  have  done  nothing !  " 

He  only  saw  her  ear  and  her  neck  with  its  young 
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flesh  sinking  into  the  collar  of  her  dress  under  the 
light  material  she  wore  till  it  was  lost  in  the  curves  of 
her  bust.  And  he  felt  himself  overpowered  with  com- 
passion, with  sympathy,  carried  away  by  that  impet- 
uous desire  of  self-devotion  which  got  the  better  of  him 
every  time  that  a  woman  touched  his  heart.  And  that 
heart  of  his,  responsive  to  outbursts  of  enthusiasm,  was 
excited  by  this  innocent  sorrow,  agitating,  ingenuous, 
and  cruelly  charming. 

He  stretched  forth  his  hand  towards  her  with  an 
unstudied  movement  such  as  one  might  use  in  order  to 
caress,  to  calm  a  child,  and  he  drew  it  round  her  waist 
from  behind  over  her  shoulder.  Then  he  felt  her 
heart  beating  with  rapid  throbs,  as  he  might  have  heard 
the  little  heart  of  a  bird  that  he  had  caught.  And  this 
beating,  continuous,  precipitate,  sent  a  thrill  all  over  his 
arm  into  his  heart,  accelerating  its  movements.  And 
he  felt  those  quick  heart-beats  coming  from  her  and 
penetrating  him  through  his  flesK,  his  muscles,  and  his 
nerves,  so  that  between  them  there  was  now  only  one 
heart  wounded  by  the  same  pain,  agitated  by  the  same 
palpitation,  living  the  same  life,  like  clocks  connected 
by  a  string  at  some  distance  from  one  another  and 
made  to  keep  time  together  second  by  second. 

But  suddenly  she  uncovered  her  flushed  face,  still 
tear-dimmed,  quickly  lyipcd  it»  and  said : 

"  Come,  I  ought  not  to  have  spoken  to  you  about 
this.  I  am  foolish.  Let  us  go  back  at  once  to  Madame 
Honorat,  and  forget  —  Do  you  promise  me?  " 

*'  I  do  promise  you." 

She  gave  him  her  hand.  '*  I  have  ccHifidence  in  you^ 
I  believe  you  are  very  honest !  " 

They  turned  back^     He  lilted  her  up  in  crossing  thd 
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stream,  just  m  he  had  liftdd  up  ChriStiane,  the  year 
before.  How  often  had  he  passed  along  this  patti 
with  her  In  the  days  when  he  adored  herl  He  re- 
flected, wohdering  at  his  oWh  changed  feelings :  "  HoV/ 
shbrt  a  time  thi^  {Passion  lasted  1  ^' 

Charlotte^  laying  a  finget-  on  his  arm,  murtnured: 
"  Madame  Honorat  is  asleep;  Let  Us  sit  dbWn  without 
making  a  noisci" 

Madame  Honorat  was,  indeed,  iilUHiberihg,  tt^Ith  her 
back  tD  a  phie^tree,  hef  handkerchief  over  her  faciS  and 
her  hands  crossed  over  her  storttach.  They  seated 
themselves  a  few  paces  away  from  h^r,  and  refrained 
fnim  speaking  ih  order  not  to  iwaken  her.  Ifhett  the 
Btillnese  of  the  wood  w&s  So  pfofoutid  that  it  becdme 
Rs  pkinful  to  them  as  actual  suffering.  Nothing  could 
be  heard  save  the  water  gurgling  ov^r  the  stohes,  a 
little  lower  down,  then  those  imperceptible  qiilVeririgs 
bf  insects  passing  by,  those  light  buxzings  of  flieS  br  dt 
othdr  living  creatures  whose  Movements  ttlade  thd  diddd 
leaves  flutter 

Whet-e  then  w^re  LouiSfc  and  Gorttran?  What  ^ete 
they  doing?  All  at  on<Je,  the  Sound  of  their  voices 
Reached  them  from  a  distance.  Thfey  were  returning. 
Madame  Honorat  Wbke  up  and  looked  astbnished. 

**What!  you  here  again  I  I  did  not  notice  you 
coming  back.     And  the  others,  have  you  found  therti  ?  '* 

Paul  replied:  **  There  they  are!  They  are  com- 
mgi 

They  recognized  Gorttrin's  laughter.  This  laUghtfer 
relieved  Charlotte  from  a  crushing  weight,  Which  had 
oppressed  her  mind  —  she  cbuld  hot  have  explained 
why. 

They  were  soon  able  to  distinguish  the  J)air.     don- 
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ttin  h^d  almobf  ht6k6h  into  a  running  |]idcej  dragging 
by  the  arm  the  young  girl,  whb  was  quite  flushed.  And^ 
even  bfefort  thfey  had  cdmfe  u^Jj  fed  great  a  hiirry  was  he 
in  to  tell  hi^  story : 

"  Ydti  don't  know  what  wfe  feufprised;  I  give  you  a 
thousahd  guesses  to  discover  it !  The  haftdsome  Doctor 
Mazelli  alohg  with  the  daughtet  of  the  illustrious  Pro^ 
fessor  Cloche,  as  Will  would  say,  the  pretty  widdW  with 
the  red  hain  Oh  I  yes,  irideed  — -  surprised,  you  Utlder^ 
stand?  He  was  embracing  her,  the  scamp.  Oh  I  yes 
—  oh  I  y^Si" 

Madame  Honorat,  at  this  immoderate  display  of 
gayety,  made  a  dignified  movement: 

"  6h !  M.  le  Conlte,  think  of  these  young  ladies !  " 

Gdntran  ttiade  a  t-efepectful  obeisance. 

"  You  ate  pefffectly  right,  dear  ttiadame,  to  recall  nie 
td  the  proprieties.     All  your  insbiratJons  are  excellent.*' 

Then,  in  dfdet  that  they  illight  riot  be  all  sefen  goirtg 
back  together,  thfe  twb  young  men  bowed  to  tht  Jadies^ 
and  returned  thtdugh  the  wood  to  the  village. 

"Well?"  asked  Paril; 

"  Well,  I  tdld  her  that  I  adored  her,  and  that  I  would 
be  delighted  to  th^ittY  hfer." 

"And  she  said?" 

'^'Shci  said<  with  chatmihg  discretion,  *  That  concerns 
my  ffather.     it  is  to  him  that  I  Will  give  my  arlswer.'  " 

"  So  then  you  afe  going  td  — ^?  " 

"  To  entrust  my  arttbaSsadot  Ahdcrmatt  at  once  with 
the  dflicial  application.  And  if  thfe  bid  boor  makes 
any  fb\V  about  itj  FlI  cohipromise  his  daughter  with  d 
bplisb." 

Arid,  aS  Artdei*matt  irds  agfeih  fengaged  In  cdnVfersa- 
tion  with  Doctdf  Latonn^  on  the  terrate  of  the  Casino, 
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Gontran  separated  her,  and  immediately  made  his 
brother-in-law  acquainted  with  the  situation. 

Paul  went  off  along  the  road  to  Riom.  He  wanted 
to  be  alone  so  much  did  he  find  himself  invaded  by  that 
agitation  of  the  entire  mind  and  body  into  which  every 
meeting  with  a  woman  casts  a  man  who  is  on  the  point 
of  falling  in  love.  For  some  time  past  he  had  felt, 
without  quite  realizing  it,  the  penetrating  and  youthful 
fascination  of  this  forsaken  girl.  He  found  her  so  nice, 
so  good,  so  simple,  so  upright,  so  innocent,  that  from 
the  first  he  had  been  moved  by  compassion  for  her,  by 
that  tender  compassion  with  which  the  sorrows  of  wom- 
en always  inspire  us.  Then,  when  he  had  seen  her 
frequently,  he  had  allowed  to  bud  forth  in  his  heart 
that  grain,  that  tiny  grain,  of  tenderness  which  they  sow 
in  us  io  quickly,  and  which  grows  to  such  a  height. 
And  now,  for  the  last  hour  especially,  he  was  beginning 
to  feel  himself  possessed,  to  feel  within  him  that  constant 
presence  of  the  absent  which  is  the  first  sign  of  love. 
He  proceeded  along  the  road,  haunted  by  the  remem- 
brance of  her  glance,  by  the  sound  of  her  voice,  by  the 
way  in  which  she  smiled  or  wept,  by  the  gait  with  which 
she  walked,  even  by  the  color  and  the  flutter  of  her 
dress.     And  he  said  to  himself : 

"  I  believe  I  am  bitten.  I  know  it.  It  is  plaguing, 
this!  I  would  be  doing  the  best  thing  perhaps  to  go 
back  to  Paris.  Deuce  take  it,  it  is  a  young  girl !  How- 
ever, I  can't  make  her  my  mistress." 

Then,  he  began  dreaming  about  it,  just  as  he  had 
dreamed  about  Christiane,  the  year  before.  How  dif- 
ferent was  this  one,  too,  from  all  the  women  he  had 
hitherto  known,  born  and  brought  up  in  the  city,  dif- 
ferent even  from  those  young  maidens  sophisticated 
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from  their  childhood  by  the  coquetry  of  their  mothers 
or  the  coquetry  which  shows  itself  in  the  streets.  There 
was  in  her  none  of  the  artificiality  of  the  woman  pre- 
pared for  seduction,  nothing  studied  in  her  words,  noth- 
ing conventional  in  her  actions,  nothing'  deceitful  in  her 
looks.  Not  only  was  she  a  being  fresh  and  pure,  but 
she  came  of  a  primitive  race;  she  was  a  true  daughter 
of  the  soil  at  the  moment  when  she  was  about  to  be 
transformed  into  a  woman  of  the  city. 

And  he  felt  himself  stirred  up,  pleading  for  her 
against  that  vague  resistance  which  still  struggled  in 
his  breast.  The  forms  of  heroines  in  sentimental  nov- 
els passed  before  his  mind's  eye  —  the  creations  of 
Walter  Scott,  of  Dickwis,  and  of  George  Sand,  excit- 
ing the  more  his  imagination,  always  goaded  by  ideal 
pictures  of  women. 

Gontran  passed  judgment  on  him  thus :  *'  Paul  I  he 
IS  a  pack-horse  with  a  Cupid  on  his  back.  When  he 
flings  one  on  the  ground,  another  jumps  up  in  its  place." 

But  Bretigny  saw  that  night  was  falling.  He  had 
been  a  long  time  walking.     He  returned  to  the  village. 

As  he  was  passing  in  front  of  the  new  baths,  he  saw 
Andermatt  and  the  two  Oriols,  surveying  and  measuring 
the  vinefields;  and  he  knew  from  their  gestures  that 
they  were  disputing  in  an  excited  fashion. 

An  hour  afterwards,  Will,  entering  the  drawing- 
room,  where  the  entire  family  had  assembled,  jaid  to 
the  marquis :  "  My  dear  father-in-law,  I  have  to  in- 
form you  that  your  son  Gontran  is  going  to  marry,  in 
six  weeks  or  two  months,  Mademoiselle  Louise  Oriol." 

M.  de  Ravencl  was  startled :  **  Gontran  ?  You 
say?" 

*'  I  say  that  he  is  going  to  marry  in  six  weeks  or  two 
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moiithsj  with  ydur  cbnsent,  Madertioiselle  Louise  Oriol, 
who  will  be  very  Hch." 

Thereupon  the  mit-quis  said  sithply :  "  Good  heav- 
ens, if  he  likes  it,  1  have  tio  objection." 

And  the  banker  related  how  he  had  dealt  With  the 
old  countryman.  As  soon  as  he  had  Ifearned  from  the 
Comte  that  the  young  girl  Would  consent,  he  wanted  to 
obtain,  at  one  interview,  the  vine-dt-esser's  assent  with* 
out  giving  him  tinle  to  prepare  aily  of  hi§  dodges. 
He  accordingly  hurried  to  Oriol'fe  house,  and  found  him 
making  up  his  accounts  with  great  difficulty,  assisted 
by  Coloehe,  who  was  addirig  figures  together  with  his 
fingers. 

Seating  himself :  "  I  would  like  tO  drihk  of  your 
excellent  wine,"  said  he. 

When  big  Jacques  had  returned  with  the  glasses  and 
the  jug  brimming  over,  he  asked  whether  Mademoiselle 
Louise  had  come  hortie;  then,  he  begged  of  thfem  to  send 
for  her.  When  she  stood  fdcing  him,  he  rose  Up,  and, 
tnaking  her  a  low  bow : 

"  Mademoiselle,  will  you  regard  nie  at  this  moment 
as  a  friend  to  whom  one  may  say  everything?  Ves, 
is  it  not  so  ?  Well,  I  am  charged  With  Jl  very  delicate 
mission  with  reference  to  you.  My  brothe^in-law, 
Comte  Raoul-Olivier-Gontran  de  Ravenel,  is  smittcii 
with  you  —  a  thing  for  which  I  commend  him  —  and 
he  has  conlmissioned  me  to  ask  you,  in  the  presence  of 
your  family,  whether  you  will  consent  to  became  his 
wife." 

Taken  by  surprise  in  this  way,  she  turned  towards  her 
father  her  eyes,  which  betrayed  her  confusion.  And 
Pere  Oriol,  scared,  looked  at  his  son,  his  usual  couh- 
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seloh  and  Colosse  looked  at  Andermatt,  who  went  on, 
with  a  certain  amount  of  pomposity : 

"  You  understand,  mademoiselle,  that  1  am  only  ch^ 
trusted  with  this  mission  on  the  terms  of  an  imrtiedijlte 
re{ily  being  given  to  my  brother-in-law.  He  is  quite 
consciouk  of  the  fact  that  you  may  not  care  for  him,  ahd 
in  that  case  he  will  quit  this  neighborhood  to-morrbwi 
never  to  come  back  to  it  again.  I  ahi  aware,  besides, 
thdt  you  know  him  sulBicierttly  to  say  to  me,  a  simple 
intermediary,  '  I  cdnsertt/  dr  *  I  do  tlbt  conseht.'  " 

She  hung  down  her  head,  and,  blushing,  but  resolute, 
she  faltered:     "I  consent,  monsieur;'* 

Then  she  fled  so  quickly  that  she  knocked  herself 
against  the  door  as  she  went  out. 

Thereupt>n,  Andermatt  sat  ddwrtj  and,  pouring  out 
a  glass  of  wine  after  the  fashion  of  peasants : 

**  Now  we  are  going  to  talk  about  business,"  said  he. 

And,  without  admitting  the  possibility  even  of  hes- 
itation, fie  attacked  the  question  df  the  dowry,  relying 
oh  the  declarations  made  to  him  by  the  vine-dre§ser 
three  months  bfefor^.  He  estimated  it  three  hundred 
thousiand  francs,  in  addition  td  exj^edtations,  the  actual 
fortune  of  Gontran,  and  he  let  it  be  understood  that, 
if  a  man  Hke  the  Comte  de  Ravenel  consented  to  ask 
for  the  hand  of  Oriol's  ddughter^  a  very  charming 
younjg;  lady  in  Other  respects,  it  was  unquestionable  that 
the  girl's  family  were  bound  td  shot^r  their  appreciation 
of  this  honor  by  a  sacrifice  of  money. 

Then  the  countryman,  much  distoncerted,  but  8at- 
teredj  almost  disarmed^  tried  to  make  a  fight  fbt*  his 
property.  The,  discussion  was  a  long  onfe.  An  ad- 
mission on  Andfermatt's  part  had,  hower^rj  rendered  it 
easy  from  the  start :  ' 
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"We  don't  ask  for  ready  money  nor  for  bills  — 
nothing  but  the  lands,  those  which  you  have  already 
indicated  as  forming  Mademoiselle  Louise's  dowry,  in 
addition  to  some  others  which  I  am  going  to  point  you." 

The  prospect  of  not  having  to  pay  money,  that 
money  slowly  heaped  together,  brought  into  the  house 
franc  after  franc,  sou  after  sou,  that  good  money,  white 
or  yellow,  worn  by  the  hands,  the  purses,  the  pockets, 
the  tables  of  cafes,  the  deep  drawers  of  old  presses,  that 
money,  in  whose  ring  was  told  the  history  of  so  many 
troubles,  cares,  fatigues,  labors,  so  sweet  to  the  heart, 
to  the  eyes,  to  the  fingers  of  the  peasant,  dearer  than 
the  cow,  than  the  vine,  than  the  field,  than  the  house, 
that  money  harder  to  part  with  sometimes  than  life 
itself  —  the  prospect  of  not  seeing  it  go  wi'th  the  girl 
brought  on  immediately  a  great  calm,  a  desire  to  con- 
ciliate, a  secret  but  restrained  joy,  in  the  souls  of 
the  father  and  the  son. 

They  continued  the  discussion,  however,  in  order 
to  keep  a  few  more  lumps  of  the  soil.  On  the  table 
was  spread  out  a  minute  plan  of  Mont-Oriol ;  and  they 
marked  one  by  one  with  a  cross  the  portions  assigned 
to  Louise.  It  took  an  hour  for  Andermatt  to  secure 
the  two  last  pieces.  Then,  in  order  that  there  might 
not  be  any  deceit  on  one  side  or  the  other,  they  went 
over  all  the  places  on  the  plan.  After  that,  they  iden- 
tified carefully  all  the  slices  designated  by  crosses,  and 
marked  them  afresh. 

But  Andermatt  got  uneasy,  suspecting  that  the  two 
Oriol's  were  capable  of  denying,  at  their  next  inter- 
view, a  part  of  the  grants  to  which  they  had  consented 
and  seeking  to  take  back  ends  of  vinefields,  comers  use- 
ful for  his  project;  and  he  thought  of  a  practical  and 
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certain  means  of  giving  definiteness  to  the  agreement. 

An  idea  crossed  his  mind,  made  him  smile  at  first, 
then  appeared  to  him  excellent,  although  singular. 

"  If  you  like,"  said  he,  "  we'll  write  it  all  out,  so 
as  not  to  forget  it  later  on?  " 

And  as  they  were  entering  the  village,  he  stopped 
before  a  tobacconist's  shop  to  buy  two  stamped  sheets 
of  paper.  He  knew  that  the  list  of  lands  drawn  up 
on  these  leaves  with  their  legal  aspect  would  take  an 
almost  inviolable  chiaracter  in  the  peasant's  eyes,  for 
these  leaves  would  represent  the  law,  always  invisible 
and  menacing,  vindicated  by  gendarmes,  fines,  and  im- 
prisonment. 

Then  he  wrote  on  one  sheet  and  copied  on  the  other : 
"  In  pursuance  of  the  promise  of  marriage  exchanged 
between  Comte  Gontran  de  Ravenel  and  Mademoiselle 
Louise  Oriol,  M.  Oriol  Senior  surrenders  as  a  dowry 
to  his  daughter  the  lands  designated  below — "  And 
he  enumerated  them  minutely,  with  the  figures  attached 
to  them  in  the  register  of  lands  for  the  district. 

Then,  having  dated  and  signed  the  document,  he 
made  Pere  Oriol  affix  his  signature,  after  the  latter 
had  exacted  in  turn  a  written  statement  of  the  intended 
husband's  fortune,  and  he  went  back  to  the  hotel  with 
the  document  in  his  pocket. 

Everyone  laughed  at  his  narrative  and  Gontran  most 
of  all. 

Then,  the  marquis  said  to  his  son  with  a  lofty  air  of 
dignity: — '*  We  shall  both  go  this  evening  to  pay  a  visit 
to  this  family,  and  I  shall  myself  renew  the  application 
previously  made  by  my  son-in-law  in  order  that  it  may  be 
more  regular." 
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GONTRAN  made  an  admirable  fiance,  as  court- 
eous as  he  was  assiduous.  With  the  aid  of 
Andcrmatt's  purse,  he  made  presents  to  every- 
one; and  he  constantly  visited  the  young  girl,  either  at 
her  own  house,  or  that  of  Madame  Honorat.  Paul 
now  accompanied  hjm  nearly  always,  in  order  to  have 
the  opportunity  of  meeting  Charlotte,  saying  to  him- 
self, after  each  visit,  that  he  would  see  her  no  more. 

She  had  bravely  resigned  herself  to  her  sister's  mar- 
riage, and  she  referred  to  it  with  apparent  unconcern,  as 
if  it  did  not  cause  her  the  slightest  anxiety.  Her  char- 
acter alone  seemed  a  little  altered,  more  sedate,  less 
open.  While  Gontran  was  talking  soft  nothings  to 
Louise  in  a  half-whisper  in  a  corner,  Bretigny  conversed 
with  her  in  a  serious  fashion,  and  allowed  himself  to 
be  slowly  vanquished,  allowed  this  fresh  love  to  inun- 
date his  soul  like  a  flowing  tide.  He  knew  what  was 
happening  to  him,  and  gave  himself  up  to  it  thinking: 
*^  Bah  I  when  the  moment  arrives,  I  will  make  my  escape 
—  that's  all."  When  he  left  her,  he  would  go  up  to  see 
Christiane,  who  now  lay  from  morning  till  night 
stretched  on  a  long  chair.  At  the  door,  he  could  not 
help  feeling  nervous  and  irritated,  prepared  beforehand 
for  those  light  quarrels  to  which  weariness  gives  birth. 
All  that  she  said,  all  that  she  was  thinking  of;  annoyed 
him,  even  ere  she  had  opened  her  lips.  Her  appear- 
ance of  suffering,  her  resigned  attitude,  her  looks  of 
reproach  and  of  supplication,  made  words  of  anger  rise 
to  his  lips,  which  he  repressed  through  good-breeding; 

and,  even  when  by  her  side,  he  kept  befoi:e  his  mind 
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the  constant  memory,  the  fixjsd  ipi^gc  of  the  yowng  girl 
whofn  h^  had  JMSt  quitff^d. 

As  Chwtiane,  tormented  with  seeing  so  little  qf  hini, 
over\yb^Med  hiin  with  question^  ^s  to  hqw  hp  sp^pt  his 
days,  Jje  jnvenfpd  stories,  to  which  ^he  Ijstened.  attpn- 
tjvelyi  seeking  to  find  out  whether  he  w^^^  thifiking  of 
sonte  other  woman.  The  pq^prlessne^s  whiph  shp  felt 
in  hi^rsplf  to  kpep  a  hold  on  thi^  mtn,  the  ppwerleci^nf^s 
to  pour  into  him  fi  little  of  that  love,  with  which  ^hp 
was  tortured,  the  physica}  powerlessnes^  to  f^scin^te 
bipi  still,  to  give  herself  Jp  him,  to  win  him  back  by 
caresses,  since  she  coifld  not  regain  hi>n  by  (he  tender  in- 
timacies qf  love,  made  her  suspect  the  worst,  withQUt 
knpwjfig  on  what  to  fix  her  fears. 

^h^  vaguely  realized  that  ^ome  danger  w^^  Iqwering 
Qvpr  her,  some  great  unknown  danger.  And  she  was 
fiUpd  with  undefined  jealousy,  jealousy  of  everything  — 
•of  ^pmen  whom  shp  qaw  passing  by  h^^  window,  and 
whP^  she  thought  charming,  without  even  having  any 
proof  that  Bretigny  h^d  ever  spoken  tp  them. 

She  asked  of  him :  "  Have  ypu  noticed  a  very 
pretty  woman,  a  brunette,  rather  tall,  whom  I  saw  a 
littlp  while  ago,  find  whp  must  have  arrived  here  within 
the  past  few  days?  " 

\Yhen  he  replied,  "  No,  I  don't  know  her,"  she  at 
once  jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  he  was  lying,  turned 
palp,  and  went  on:  **  Put  it  is  not  possible  that  you 
have  not  seen  her.     She  app^^rs  to  me  very  beautiful." 

fie  was  astqnished  -  at  her  persistency.  ^*  I  assure 
you  I  have  not  seen  her.     Til  fry  to  come  across  her." 

She  thought:  "  Surely  jt  must  be  shel  "  She  felt 
persuadied,  tpo,  on  certain  days,  that  he  was  hiding 
some  intrigue  in  the  locality,  that  he  had  sent  for  a 
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mistress,  his  actress  perhaps.  And  she  questioned 
everybody,  her  father,  her  brother,  and  her  husband, 
about  all  the  women  young  and  desirable,  whom  they 
observed  in  the  neighborhood  of  Enval.  If  only  she 
could  have  walked  about,  and  seen  for  herself,  she 
might  have  reassured  herself  a  little;  but  the  almost 
complete  motionlessness  whidi  her  condition  forced  upon 
her  now  made  her  endure  an  intolerable  martyrdom. 
And  when  she  spoke  to  Paul,  the  tone  of  her  voice 
alone  revealed  her  anguish,  and  intensified  his  nervous 
impatience  with  this  love,  which  for  him  was  at  an 
end.  He  could  no  longer  talk  quietly  about  anything 
with  her  save  the  approaching  marriage  of  Gontran,  a 
subject  which  enabled  him  to  pronounce  Charlotte*s 
name,  and  to  give  vent  to  his  thoughts  aloud  about 
the  young  girl.  And  it  was  a  mysterious  source  of  de- 
light to  him  even  to  hear  Christiane  articulating  that 
name,  praising  the  grace  and  all  the  qualities  of  this' 
little  maiden,  compassionating  her,  regretting  that  her 
brother  should  have  sacrificed  her,  and  expressing  a 
desire  that  some  man,  some  noble  heart,  should  appre- 
ciate her,  love  her,  and  marry  her. 

He  said :  "  Oh  1  yes,  Gontran  acted  foolishly  there. 
She  is  perfectly  charming,  that  young  girl." 

Christiane,  without  any  misgiving,  echoed:  "Per- 
fectly charming.     She  is  a  pearl !  a  piece  of  perfection  1  " 

Never  had  she  thought  that  a  man  like  Paul  could 
love  a  little  maid  like  this,  or  that  he  would  be  likely 
to  marry  her.  She  had  no  apprehensions  save  of  his 
mistresses.  And  it  was  a  singular  phenomenon  of  the 
heart  that  praise  of  Charlotte  from  Christiane's  lips 
assumed  in  his  eyes  an  extreme  value,  excited  his  love, 
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whetted  his  desire,  and  surrounded  the  young  girl  with 
an  irresistible  attraction. 

Now  one  day,  when  he  called  at  Madame  Honorat's 
house  to  meet  there  the  Oriol  girls,  they  found  Doctor 
Mazelli  installed  there  as  if  he  was  at  home. 

He  stretched  forth  both  hands  to  the  two  young  men, 
with  that  Italian  smile  of  his,  which  seemed  to  give 
away  his  entire  heart  with  every  word  and  every  move- 
ment. 

Gontran  and  he  were  linked  by  a  friendship  at  once 
familiar  and  futile,  made  up  of  secret  affinities,  of  hid- 
den likenesses,  of  a  sort  of  confederacy  of  instincts, 
rather  than  any  real  affection  or  confidence. 

The  Comte  asked :  "  What  about  your  little  blonde 
of  the  Sans-Souci  wood?  " 

The  Italian  smiled :  "  Bah  I  we  are  on  terms  of 
indifference  towards  one  another.  She  is  one  of  those 
women  who  offer  everything  and  give  nothing." 

And  they  began  to  chat.  The  handsome  physician 
performed  certain  offices  for  the  young  girls,  especially 
for  Charlotte.  When  addressing  women,  he  mani- 
fested a  perpetual  adoration  in  his  voice,  his  gestures, 
and  his  looks.  His  entire  person,  from  head  to  foot, 
said  to  them,  "  I  love  you  "  with  an  eloquence  in  his 
attitude  which  never  failed  to  win  their  favor.  He 
displayed  the  graces  of  an  actress,  the  light  pirouettes 
of  a  danseuse,  the  supple  movements  of  a  juggler,  an 
entire  science  of  seduction  natural  and  acquired,  of 
which  he  constantly  made  use. 

Paul,  when  returning  to  the  hotel  with  Gontran,  ex- 
claimed in  a  tone  of  sullen  vexation :     "  What  does  this 
charlatan  come  to  that  house  for  ?  " 
.  The  Comte  replied  quietly :     "  How  can  you  ever 
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tell  when  dealing  with  such  adventurers?  These  mtt 
of  people  slip  in  everywhere.  This  fellow  mUst  bt 
tired  of  his  vagabond  existence,  and  of  giving  way  to 
every  cdprice  of  his  Spahiard,  of  whom  he  is  rathei' 
the  valet  than  the  physician  —  and  perhaps  Sotflething 
more.  He  is  looking  about  hirri.  Professdf  Cloche's 
daughter  was  a  good  catch  — ^  he  has  failed  with  hef , 
he  says.  The  second  of  the  Ofidl  girls  would  nbt  be 
less  valuable  to  him.  He  is  making  the  attempt,  feel*- 
ing  his  way,  smelling  about,  bounding.  He  WcWld  be- 
come co-proprietor  of  the  waters,  would  try  to  knotk 
over  that  idiot,  Latonne,  would  in  any  case  get  an 
excellent  practice  here  every  summer  for  hihisclf ,  whitfh 
would  last  him  over  the  winter.  Faith  I  this  is  his  plan 
exactly  —  no  doubt  of  it  1  " 

A  dull  rage,  a  jealous  animosity,  was  roused  in  Paul's 
heart. 

A  voice  exclaimed,  "  Hey!  hey  I  "  It  was  MazelH, 
who  had  overtaken  them.  Bretighy  said  to  him,  with 
aggressive  irony:  "  Where  are  you  rushing  so  quickly, 
doctor?  One  would  say  that  you  were  pursuing  for- 
tune." 

The  Italian  smiled^  and^  without  stoppirig,  but  sfci{^* 
pihg  backwards,  he  plunged,  with  a  mimic's  graceful 
movement,  his  hands  into  his  tw6  pockets,  quidkly 
turned  them  out  and  shdWed  them,  both  empty,  hold- 
ing them  wide  between  two  fingers  by  the  ends  of  the 
seams.  Then  he  saidt  "  I  have  not  got  hold  cf  it 
yet." 

And  elegantly  turning  dn  his  toes,  he  rushed  away 
Kke  a  man  ih  a  great  hufry. 

They  found  him  again  several  times,  orl  thfe  follow- 
ing days,  at  Doctor  Honorat's  house,  where  he  tnade 
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himsdf  useful  to  the  three  ladies  by  a  thousand  grace- 
ful little  services,  by  the  same  cleVer  tactics  which  he  had 
no  doubt  adopted  when  dealing  tvith  the  duchess.  He 
kndw  hovkr  to  do  everything  to  perfection,  f torn  paying 
compliments  to  making  macaroni.  He  was,  moreover, 
an  eistcellent  cook,  and  protecting  himself  frdm  stains 
by  means  of  a  servant's  blue  apron,  and  Wearing 
a  "  chef's  "  cdp  hiadd  of  paper  on  his  head,  while 
he  sang  Neapolitan  ditties  in  Italian,  he  did  the  work 
of  a  scullion,  without  appearing  a  bit  ridiciilotis; 
amusing^  and  fascinating  everybody^  down  to  the  htilf- 
witfed  housdcee|)er,  who  said  of  hiiti :  *'  He  is  a 
Jesus!" 

Hii  plans  were  soon  obvlou^^  and  Paul  no  longer  had 
any  doubt  that  he  was  tryirig  to  get  Charlotte  to  f dll  in 
Ibvc  with  himi  He  seemed  to  be  succeeding  in  thife. 
He  was  so  profuse  of  flattery^  so  eager^  so  drtful  in 
striving  to  please,  that  the  young  girl's  face  had,  when 
she  looked  at  him,  that  air  of  contentment  which  indi^ 
cates  that  the  heart  is  gratified. 

Paul,  in  his  turn,  without  being  evett  able  to  account 
to  himself  for  his  conduct^  assumed  the  attitude  of  a 
lover,  aiid  set  himself  up  as  n  rival.  Wheft  he  saw  the 
dofctor  With  Charlotte,  he  would  come  on  the  scfcrie,  arid, 
with  his  more  direct  manftei-,  exert  himself  to  ^ih  the 
young  girl's  affettions.  He  showed  himself  strdight- 
fort^^ard  and  sympathetic,  fraternal,  devoted,  tepeatihg 
to  her,  with  the  sincerity  of  a  friend,  in  a  tdne  so  frank 
that  one  could  scarcely  see  in  it  an  avowal  of  love: 
"  I  am  very  fond  of  you ;  cheer  dp  I  " 

Mazelli,  astonished  at  this  unexpett^d  rivalt-y,  had 
recourse  to  all  his  pbwers  of  captivdtiori  •  and,  when 
Bretigny,  bitten  with  jealousy,  that  naive  jealousy,  which 
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takes  possession  of  a  man,  when  he  is  dealing  with  any 
woman,  even  without  being  in  love  with  her,  provided 
only  he  has  taken  a  fancy  to  her  —  when,  filled  with 
this  natural  violence,  he  became  aggressive  and  haughty, 
the  other,  more  pliant,  always  master  of  himself,  re- 
plied with  sly  allusions,  witticisms,  well-turned  and 
mocking  compliments. 

It  was  a  daily  warfare  which  they  both  waged  fiercely 
without  either  of  them  perhaps  having  a  well-defined 
object  in  view.  They  did  not  want  to  give  way,  like 
two  dogs  who  had  got  a  grip  of  the  same  quarry. 

Charlotte  had  recovered  her  good  humor,  but  along 
with  it  she  now  exhibited  a  more  biting  waggery,  a 
certain  sphinx-like  attitude,  less  candor  in  her  smile  and 
in  her  glance.  One  would  have  said  that  Gontran's 
desertion  had  educated  her,  prepared  her  for  possible 
deceptions,  disciplined,  and  armed  her. 

She  played  off  her  two  admirers  against  one  another 
in  a  sly  and  dexterous  fashion,  saying  to  each  of  them 
what  she  thought  necessary,  without  letting  the  one  fall 
foul  of  the  other,  without  ever  letting  the  one  suppose 
that  she  preferred  the  other,  laughing  slightly  at  each  of 
them  in  turn  in  the  presence  of  his  rival,  leaving  them 
an  equal  match  without  appearing  even  to  take  either 
of  them  seriously.  But  all  this  was  done  simply,  in  the 
manner  of  a  schoolgirl  rather  than  in  that  of  a  coquette, 
with  that  mischievous  air  exhibited  by  young  girls  which 
sometimes  renders  them  irresistible. 

Mazelli,  however,  seemed  suddenly  to  be  having  the 
advantage.  He  had  apparently  become  more  intimate 
with  her,  as  if  a  secret  understanding  had  been  estab- 
lished between  them.  While  talking  to  her,  he  played 
^Jghtly  with  her  parasol  and  with  one  of  the  ribbons 
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of  her  dress,  which  appeared  to  Paul,  as  it  wfere,  an  act 
of  moral  possession,  and  exasperated  him  so  much  that 
he  longed  to  box  the  Italian's  ears. 

But,  one  day,  at  Pcre  Oriol's  house,  while  Bretigny 
was  chatting  with  Louise  and  Gontran,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  keeping  his  eye  fixed  on  MazelK,  who  was  tell- 
ing Charlotte  in  a  subdued  voice  some  things  that  made 
her  smile,  he  suddenly  saw  her  blush  with  such  an  ap- 
pearance of  embarrassment  as  to  leave  no  doubt  for  one 
moment  on  his  mind  that  the  other  had  spoken  of  love. 
She  had  cast  down  her  eyes,  and  ceased  to  smile,  but 
still  continued  listening;  and  Paul,  who  felt  disposed  to 
make  a  scene,  said  to  Gontran:  **  Will  you  have  the 
goodness  to  come  out  with  me  for  five  minutes?  " 

The  Comte  made  his  excuses  to  his  betrothed,  and 
followed  his  friend. 

When  they  were  in  the  street,  Paul  exclaimed: 
"  My  dear  fellow,  this  wretched  Italian  must,  at  any 
cost,  be  prevented  from  inveigling  this  girl,  who  is 
defenseless  against  him." 

/*  What  do  you  wish  me  to  do?  " 

"  To  warn  her  of  the  fact  that  he  is  an  adventurer;" 

''  Hey  my  dear  boy,  those  things  are  no  concern  of 
mine." 

"  After  all,  she  is  to  be  your  sister-in-law." 

"  Yes,  but  there  is  nothing  to  show  me  conclusively 
that  Mazelli  has  guilty  designs  upon  her.  He  exhibits 
the  same  gallantry  towards  all  women,  and  he  has 
never  said  or  done  anything  improper." 

"  Well,  if  you  don't  want  to  take  it  on  yourself.  Til 
do  it,  although  it  concerns  me  less  assuredly  than  it 
does  you." 

"  So  then  you  are  in  love  with  Charlotte?" 
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**  I  ?  No  I —  but  I  see  clearly  through  this  blade- 
guard's  game." 

**  My  dear  fellow,  you  are  mixing  yourself  up  in  mat- 
ters of  a  delicate  nature,  and  —  unless  you  are  in  love 
with  Charlotte  r-^?" 

'"  No  —  I  am  not  in  love  with  her  —  but  I  am  hunt- 
ing down  impostors,  that's  what  I  mean  I '' 

"  May  I  ask  what  you  intend  to  do?  " 

**  To  thrash  this  beggar/' 

**  Good !  the  best  way  to  make  her  fall  in  love  with 
him.  You  fight  with  him,  and  whether  he  wounds  you, 
or  you  ivound  him-,  he  will  become  a  hero  in  her  eyes." 

"  What  would  you  do  then  ?  " 

"  In  your  place?  " 
.  "  In  my  place." 

"I  would  speak  to  the  girl  as  a  friend.  She  has 
great  confidence  in  you.  Well,  I  would  say  to  her 
simply  in  a  few  wopds  what  these  hangers-on  of  society 
are.  You  know  ypry  well  how  to  say  thqse  things. 
You  possess  an  eloquent  tongue.  And  I  would  make  her 
understand,  first,  why  he  is  attached  to  the  Spaniard, 
secondly  why  he  attempted  to  lay  siege  to  Professor 
Cloche's  daughter ;  thirdly,  why,  not  having  spcceeded 
in  this  effort,  he  is  striving,  in  the  last  place,  to  make 
a  conquest  of  Mademoiselle  Charlotte  Oriol." 

*^  Why  do  you  not  do  that,  yourself,  who  will  be  her 
brother-in-law?  " 

"  Because  —  because  ■ —  on  account  of  what  passed 
between  us  —  come  I     I  car^'t." 

".  That's  quite  right.     I  am  going  to  speak  to  her." 

^^  Do  you  want  me  to  procure  for  you  a  private  con- 
versation with  her  immediately?  " 

"  Why,  y£s,  assuredly." 
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*'  Good  1  Walk  about  for  ten  minutes,  I  am  going 
to  carry  off  Louise  artd  MazcUi,  and,  when  you  come 
back,  you  will  find  the  other  alone/* 

Paul  Bretigny  rambjcd  along  the  side  of  the  Enyal 
gorges,  thinking  over  the  best  way  of  opening  this 
difficult  conversation. 

He  £oun4  Charlotte  Oriol  alone,  indeed  on  his. re- 
turn, in  the  cold,  white-washed  parlor,  of  the  paternal 
abode;  and  he  said  to  heir,  as  he  sat  down  beside  her: 
'*  It  is  I,  mademoiselle,  who  asked  Gontran  to  procure 
me  this  interview  with  you." 

She  looked  at  him  with  her  clear  eyes :  ^*  Wjiy, 
pray?" 

'^  Oh  I  it  is  not  to  pay  you  insipid  complimentts  in 
the  Italian  fashion.  It  is  to  speak  to  you  as  a  friend 
^— as  a  very  devoted  friend,  who  owes  you  good 
advice." 

"Tellmcwh^titis-" 

He  took  up  the  subject  in  a  roundabout  style,  dwelt 
upon  his  own  experience,  and  upon  her  inexperience;  so 
as  to  lead  gradually  by  discreet  but  explicit  phrases  to 
a  rcfercncp  to  those  adventurers  who  are  everywhere 
going  in  quest  of  fortune^  takiqg  advantage  with  their 
professional  skill  of  every  ingenious  and  good-natured 
being,  man  or  ^oman,  whose  purses  or  hearts  they 
explored. 

She  turned  rather  pale  as  she  listened  to  him  with  all 
her  ears. 

She  said:  ''  I  understand  and  I  don't  unde^istand. 
ypq  are  speaking  of  someone  —  of  whom  ?  " 

"  I  am  speaking  of  Doctor  Mazclli.^'- 

Then,  she  lowered  her  eyes,  and  remained  a  few 
seconds  without  replying;  after  this,   in  a  hesitating 
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voice:  "You  are  so  frank  that  I  will  be  the  same 
with  you*  Since  —  since  my  sisfer's  marriage  has  been 
arranged,  I  have  become  a  little  less  —  a  little  less 
stupid  1  Well,  I  had  already  suspected  what  you 
tell  me  —  and  I  used  to  feel  amused  of  my  own  accord 
at  seeing  him  coming." 

She  raised  up  her  face  to  his  as  she  spoke,  and  in 
her  smile,  in  her  arch  look,  in  her  little  retrousse  nose, 
in  the  moist  and  glittering  brilliancy  of  her  teeth  which 
showed  themselves  between  her  lips,  so  much  open- 
hearted  gracefulness,  sly  gayety,  and  charming  frolic- 
soijieness  appeared  that  Bretigny  felt  himself  drawn 
towards  her  by  one  of  those  tumultuous  transports  which 
flung  him  distracted  with  passion  at  the  feet  of  the 
woman  who  was  his  latest  love.  And  his  heart  exulted 
with  joy  because  Mazelli  had  not  been  preferred  to 
him.     So  then  he  had  triumphed. 

He  asked:     "  You  do  not  love  him,  then?  " 

"Whom?     Mazelli?'* 

"Yes-" 

She  looked  at  him  with  such  a  pained  expression  in 
her  eyes  that  he  felt  thrown  off  his  balance,  and  stam- 
mered, in  a  supplicating  voice:  "  What?  —  you  don't 
love  —  anyone?  " 

She  replied,  with  a  downward  glance :  "  I  don't 
know  —  I  love  people  who  love  me." 

He  seized  the  young  girl's  two  hands  all  of  a  sud- 
den, and  kissing  them  wildly  in  one  of  those  moments 
of  impulse  in  which  the  head  loses  its  controlling  power, 
and  the  words  which  rise  to  the  lips  come  from  the 
excited  flesh  rather  than  the  wandering  mind,  he 
faltered: 
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"II  —  I  love  you*  my  little  Charlotte;  yes,  I  love 
you  I'' 

She  quickly  drew  away  one  of  her  hands,  and  placed 
it  on  his  mouth,  murmuring :  *^  Be  silent  I  —  be  silent, 
I  beg  of  you  I  It  would  cause  me  too  much  pain  if  this 
were  another  falsehood." 

She  stood  erect;  he  rose  up,  caught  her  in  his  arms, 
and  embraced  her  passionately.  * 

A  »idden  noise  parted  them;  Pere  Oriol  had  just 
come  in,  and  he  was  gazing  at  them,  quite  scared. 
Then,  he  cried:  "Ah  I  boUgrrrel  ah  I  bougrrrel  ah! 
bougrrre  of  a  savage  1  " 

Charlotte  had  rushed  out,  and  the  two  men  remained 
face  to  face.  After  some  seconds  of  agitation,  Paul 
made  an  attempt  to  explain  his  position. 

"  My  God,  monsieur  —  I  have  conducted  myself  — 
it  is  true  —  like  a  — " 

But  the  old  man  would  not  listen  to  him.  Anger, 
furious  anger,  had  taken  possession  of  him,  and  he 
advanced  towards  Bretigny,  with  clenched  fists,  repeat- 
ing: 

"  Ah  I  bougrrre  of  a  savage  — " 

Then,  when  they  were  nose  to  nose,  he  seized  Paul 
by  the  collar  with  his  knotted  peasant's  hands. 

But  the  other,  as  tall,  and  strong  with  that  superiot; 
strength  acquired  by  the  practice  of  athletics,  freed  him«^ 
self  with  a  single  push  from  the  countryman's  grip,  and, 
posting  him  up  against  the  wall: 

"  Listen,  Pere  Oriol,  this  is  not  a  matter  for  us  to 
fight  about,  but  to  settle  quietly.  It  is  true,  I  was 
embracing  your  daughter.  I  swear  to  you  that  this  is 
the  first  time  —  and  I  swear  to  you,  too,  that  I  desire  to 
marry  her," 
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The  old  man,  x^hose  physical  excitement  had  subsided 
under  the  assault  of  his  adversary,  but  whose  anger  had 
liot  yet  bem  calmed,  stuttered : 

"Hal  that's  how  it  isl  You  want  to  steal  my 
daughter;  you  want  my  money*  Bougrrre  of  a  de^ 
ceiver  1  " 

.  Thereupon,  he  allowed  all  that  was  on  his  mind  to 
escape  from  him  in  a  heap  of  grumbling  words.  He 
found  no  fcomolation  for  the  dowry  promised  with  his 
elder  girl,  for  his  vinclands  going  into  the  hands  of 
these  Parisians.  He  now  had  his  suspicions  as  to  Gon- 
tran's  want  of  money,  Andermatt's  craft,  and,  without 
forgetting  the  unexpected  fortune  whidi  the  banker 
brought  him,  he  vented  his  bile  and  his  secret  ranoor 
against  those  mischievous  people  who  did  not  let  him 
sleep  any  longer  in  peace. 

One  would  have  thought  that  his  family,  and  his 
friends,  werci  coming  every  night  to  plunder  him,  to 
rob  him  of  everything,  his  lands,  his  springs,  and  his 
daughters^  And  he.  cast  these  reproaches  into  Paurs 
face,  accusing  him  also  of  wanting  to  get  hold  of  JM 
property,  of  being  a  regue^  and  of  taking  Charlotte  in 
6rder  to  have  &is  lands* 

The  other,  floon  losing  all  patience,  shouted  under 
his  very  nose:  "Why,  I  am  richer  than  you,  you 
inferitally  currish  old  donkey.  I  would  bring  you 
money/' 

The  old  man  listened  in  silence  to  these  words, 
iiK^dulous  but  vigilant,  and  then,  in  a  milder  tone,  he 
Feoewed'his  complaints. 

PavL  then,  answered  him,  and  entered  into  explana- 
tions; atad,  iftclieving  that  an  obligatbn  was  imposed  on 
him,  owing  to  the  circumstances  under  which  he  had 
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been  surprised,  ^and  for  which  he  was  scJdly  responsibie^ 
he  proposed  to  marry  the  girl  without  asking  for  any 
dowry, 

Pere  Oriol  shook  his  head  and  his  ears,  heard  Paul 
reiterating  his  statements,,  but  was  unable  to  under- 
stand. To  him  this  young  man  seemed  still  a  pauper, 
a  penniless  wretch. 

And,  when  Brettgny,  exasperated,  yelled,  to  his  teeth, 
"  Why,  you  old  rascal,  I  have  an  income  of  more-than 
a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  francs  a  year  —  do.  you 
understand?  —  three  millions,"  the  other  suddenly 
asked:    •     •  .  t 

"  Will  you  write  that  down  on  a  piece  of  paper?  ". 

*'  Yes{  I  will  write  it  down  I" 

"Andyou'lUignit?"    •  • 

.  "  Yes,  I  will  sign  It" 

"  On  a  sheet  of  notary's  paper?  " 

"  Yes,  certainly  •*—  on  a  sheet  of  notary's  paper  1 " 

Thereupon,  he  rose  up,  opened  a  press,  took  oQt  of  it 
two  Jieares  marked  with  the  Government  stamp,  and 
seeking  for  the  undertaking  which  Andermatt,  a  few 
days  before^  had  required  from  him,  he  drew  up  an  odd 
promise  of  marriage,  in  which  it  was  made  a  condition 
that  the  fiance  vouched  for  his  being  worth  three  mil* 
lions;  and,  at  the  end  of  itBretigny  affixed  his  signa- 
ture 

Wiien  Paul  found  himself  in  the  open  air  once  more, 
he  felt  aa  if  the  earth  no  longer  turned  round  in  the 
same  way.  So  thcii,ihe  was^  engaged,  in  spite  of  him- 
self,^  in  spite  pf  her,  by  one  of  those  accidents,  by  one 
of  those  tricks  of  drcumstiance,  which  shut  out  from 
you  every  point  of  escape^    He  muttered:    ^*What 
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madness  I"     Then  he  reflected:     "Rah  I  I  could  not 
have  found  better  perhaps  in  all  the  world  1  " 

And  in  his  secret  heart  he  rejoiced  at  this  snar©  of 
destiny. 

VI 

THE  dawn  of  the  following  day  brought  bad 
news  to  Andermatt.  He  learned  on  his  arrival 
at  the  bath-establishment  that  M.  Aubry- 
Pasteur  had  died  during  the  night  from  an  attack  of 
apoplexy  at  the  Splendid  Hotel. 

In  addition  to  the  fact  that  the  engineer  was  very 
useful  to  him  on  account  of  the  deceased's  scientific 
attainments,  disinterested  zeal,  and  attachment  to  the 
Mont-Oriol  station,  which,  in  some  measure,  he  looked 
upon  as  a  daughter,  it  was  much  to  be  regretted  that  a 
patient,  who  had  come  there  to  fight  against  a  tendency 
towards  congestion,  should  have  died  exactly  in  this 
fashion,  in  the  midst  of  his  treatment,  in  the  very  height 
of  the  season,  at  the  very  monient  when  the  rising  spa 
was  beginning  to  prove  a  success. 

The  banker,  exceedingly  annoyed,  walked  up.  and 
down  in  the  study  of  the  absent  inspector,  thinking  of 
some  device  whereby  this  misfortune  might  be  attributed 
to  some  other  cause,  such  as  an  accident,  a  fall,  a  want 
of  prudence,  the  rupture  of  an  artery;  and  he  impa- 
tiently awaited  Doctor  Latonne's  arrival  in  order  that 
the  decease  might  be  ingeniously  certified  without  awak- 
ening any  suspicion  as  to  the  initial  cause  of  the  fatality. 

All  at  once,  the  medical  inspector  appeared  on  the 
scene,  his  face  pale  and  indicative  of  extreme  agitation; 
and,  as  soon  as  he  had  passed  through  the  door,  he 
asked:     **  Have  you  heard  the  lamentable  news?  " 
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"  Ycs^  the  death  of  M.  Aubry-Pasteun" 

"  No,  no,  the  flight  of  Doctor  Mazelli  with  Profes- 
sor Cloche's  daughter." 

Andermatt  felt  a  shiver  running  along  his  skin. 

"What?  you  tell  me—" 

"  Oh  I  my  dear  manager,  it  is  a  frightful  catastrophe, 
a  crash  I  "       . 

He  sat  down,  and  wiped  his  forehead;  then  he  re- 
lated the  facts  as  he  got  them  from  Petrus  Martel, 
who  had  learned  them  directly  through  the  professor's 
valet. 

Marzelli  had  paid  very  marked  attentions  to  the 
pretty  red-haired  widow,  a  coarse  coquette,  a  wanton, 
whose  first  husband  had  succmnbed  to  consumption, 
brought  on,  it  was  said,  by  excessive  devotion  to  his 
matrimonial  duties.  But  M.  Cloche,  having  discov- 
ered the  projects  of  the  Italian  physician,  and  not  desir- 
ing this  adventurer  as  a  second  son-in-law,  violently 
turned  him  out  the  doors  on  surprising  him  kneeling 
at  the  widow's  feet 

Marzdli,  having  been  sent  out  by  the  door,  Soon 
re-entered  through  the  winddw  by  the  silken  ladder  of 
lovers.  Two  versions  of  the  affair  were  current.  Ac- 
cording to  the  first  he  had  rendered  the  professor's 
daughter  mad  with  love  and  jealousy;  according  to  the 
second  he  had  continued  to  see  her  secretly,  while  pre- 
tending to  be  devoting  his  attention  to  another  woman ; 
and  ascertaining  finally  through  his  mistress  that  the 
professor  remained  inflexible,  he  had  carried  her  off,  the 
same  night,  rendering  a  marriage  inevitable,  in  con- 
sequencie  of  this  scandal. 

Doctor  Latonne  rose  up  and,  leaning  his  back  against 
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the  mantelpiece,  while  Andermatt,  astounded,  continued 
walking  up  and  down,  he  exclaimed : 

'*  A  physician,  monsieur,  a  physician  to  do  such  a 
thing  I  —  a  doctor  of  medicine  l.-r- what  an  absence  of 
character  I  " 

Andermatt,  completely  crushed^  appreciated  the  con* 
sequences,  classified  them,  and  weighed  them,  as  one 
does  a. sum  in  addition*  They  were:  "  First,  the  dis- 
agreeable report  spreading  over  the  neighboring  spas 
and  all  the-way  to  Paris.  If,  however,  they  went  the 
right  way  about  it,  perhaps  they  could  make  use  of  ithts 
elopement  as  an  advertisement.  A  fortnight's  echoes 
well  written  and  prominently  printed  in  the  newspa- 
pers would  strongly  attract  attention  to  Mont-Oriol. 
Secondly —  Professor  Cloche's  departure  an  irreparable 
loss.  Thirdly  — The  departure  of  the  Duchess  and 
Duke  de  Ramas-Aldavarra,  a  second  inevitable  loss 
without  possible  compensation.  In  short.  Doctor  La- 
tonne  was  right.     It  was  a  frightful  catastroplie." 

Then  the  banker,  turning  towards  the  physician : 

"  You  ought  to  go  at  once  to  the  Splendid  Hotel,  and 
draw  up  the  certificate  of  the  death  of  Aubry-Pastcur 
in  such  a  way  that  no  one  could  suspect  it  to  be  a  case 
of  congestion*" 

Doctor  Latonne  put  on  his  hat,  then  just  as  he  was 
leaving:  "Ha!  another  rumor  which  is  circulating! 
Is  it  true  that  your  friend  Paul  Bretigny  is  going  to 
marry  Charlotte  Oriol?  " 

Andermatt  gave  a  start  of  astonishment. 

"  Bretigny?     Come  now !  —  who  told  you  that?  " 

"  Why  as  in  the  other  case,  Petrus  Martel,  who  had  it 
from  Pere  Oriol  himself." 

"FromPere  Oriol?" 
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"  Yes,  from  Pcrc  Qriol,  who  declared  that  His  future 
son-in-law  possessed  a  fortune  of  three  millions/' 

William  did  not  know  what  to  think.  He  muttered : 
**  In  point  of  fact,  it  is  possible.  He  his  been  rather 
hot  on  her  for  som«  time  pastl  But  in  that  case  the 
whole  knoll  is  ours-*- the  whole  knoll!  —  Ohl  I  must 
make. certain  of  this  immediately." 

.  And* he  went  out  after  the  doctor  in  order  to  meet 
Paul  before  breakfast. 

As  he  was  entering  the  hotel,  he  was  informed  that 
his  wife  had  several  times  asked  to  see  him. 

He  found  her  still  m  bed,  chatting  with  her  father^ 
and  with  her  brother,  who  was  looking  through  the 
newspapers  with  a  rapid  and  wandering  glance.  She 
felt  poorly,  very  poorly,  restless.  She  was  afraid,  with- 
out knowing  why.  And  then  an  idea  had  come  to  her, 
and  Had  for  some  days  been-  growing  stronj^r  ia  her 
brain,  as  usuklly  happens  with  pr^nant  women.  :  She 
wanted  to  consult  Doctor  Bkck.  From  the  effect  of 
hearing  around  her. some  jokes  at  Doctor  Latonne's  ex- 
pense, she  had  lost  all  confidence  in  him,  and  she  wanted 
another  opinion,  that  of  Doctor  Blade,  whose  success 
was  constantly  increasing.  Fears,,  all  the  fears,  all  the 
hauntings,  by  which  women  towards  the  close  of  their 
pregnancy  are  besieged,  now  tortured  her  from  morn- 
ing until  night.  Since  the  night  before,  in  consequence 
of  a  dream,  she  imagined  that  the  child  was  turned  the 
wrong  way,  placed  in  such  a  position  that  an  ordinary 
delivery  would  be 'impossible,  and  that  the  Csesarian 
operation  might  be  necessary.  And  she  was  present  in 
thought  at  this  c^eration  performed  on  herself.  She 
saw  herself  lying  on  her  back  with  her  stomach  open, 
in  a  bed  covered  with  blood,  while  something  red  was 
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being  taken  away,  which  did  not  move,  which  did  not 
cry,  and  which  was  dead  I  And  for  ten  minutes  she 
shut  her  eyes,  in  order  to  witness  this  over  again,  to  be 
present  once  more  at  her  horrible  and  painful  punish- 
mient.  She  had,  therefore,  become  impressed  with  the 
ncytion  that  Doctor  Black  alone  could  tell  her  the  truth, 
and  she  wanted  him  at  once;  she  required  him  to 
examine  her  immediately,  immediately,  hnm^diately  I 

Andermatt  greatly  agitated,  did  not  know  what 
answer  to  give  her. 

'^  But  my  dear  child,  it  is  difficult,  having  regard  to 
my  relations  with  Latonne  —  it  is  —  even  impossible. 
Listen  1  an  idea  occurs  to  me :  I  will  look  up  Prof  eissor 
Mas-R(Hissel,  who  is  a  hundred  times  better  than  Black. 
He  will  not  refuse  to  come  when  I  ask  him." 

But  she  persisted.  She  wanted  Black,  and  no  one 
else.  She  required  to  see  him  with  his  big  tmlldog^s 
head  beside  her.  It  was  a  longing,  a  wild,  superstitious 
desire.     She  considered  it  necessary  for  him  to  see  her. 

Then  William  attempted  to  change  the  current  of  her 
thoughts: 

"  You  haven't  heard  how  that  intriguer  Mazelli  car- 
ried off  Professor  Cloche's  daughter  the  other  night. 
They  are  gone  away;  nobody  can  tell  where  they  had 
levanted  to.     There's  a  nice  story  for  you  I  " 

She  was  propped  up  on  her  pillow,  her  eyes  strained 
with  grief,  and  she  faltered:  *'Oh!  the  poor  duchess 
—  the  poor  woman  —  how  I  pity  her  I  " 

Her  heart  had  long  since  learned  to  understand  that 
other  woman's  heart  bruised  and  impassioned!  She 
suffered  from  the  same  malady  and  wept  the  same  tears. 

But  she  resumed :  "  Listen,  Will  I  Go  and  find  M. 
Black  for  me.     I  know  I  shall  die  unless  he  comes  1  " 
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Andermatt  caught  her  hand,  and  tenderly  kissed  it : 

"  Come,  my  little  Christiane,  be  reasonable  —  under- 
stand." 

He  saw  her  eyes  filled  with  tears,  and,  turning 
towards  the  marquis: 

"  It  IS  you  that  ought  to  do  this,  my  dej^r  father-in- 
law.  As  for  me,  I  can't  do  it  Black  comes  here  every 
day  about  one  o'clock  to  see  the  Princess  de  Malde- 
bourg.  Stop  him  in  the  passage,  and  send  him  in  to 
your  daughter.  You  can  easily  wait  an  hour,  can  you 
not,  Christiane?'* 

She  consented  to  wait  an  hour,  but  refused  to  get  up 
to  breakfast  with  the  men  who  passed  alone  into  the 
dining-room. 

Paul  was  there  already.  Andermatt,  when  he  saw 
him,  exclaimed :  "  Ah  I  tell  me  now,  what  is  it  I  have 
been  told  a  little  while  ago?  You  are  going  to  marry 
Charlotte  Oriol?     It  is  not  true  is  it?  " 

The  young  man  replied  in  a  low  tone,  casting  a  rest- 
less look  towards  the  closed  door :  '^  Good  God  I  it  is 
truel" 

Nobody  having  been  sure  of  it  till  now,  the  three 
stared  at  him  in  amazement. 

William  asked:  "What  came  over  you?  With 
your  fortune,  to  marry  ?  to  embarrass  yourself  with  one 
woman,  when  you  have  the  whole  of  them  ?  And  then, 
after  all,  the  family  leaves  something  to  be  desired  in 
the  matter  of  refinement  It  is  all  very  well  for  Gon- 
tran,  who  hasn't  a  sou  I  "  , 

Bretigny  began  to  laugh :  "  My  father  made  a  for- 
tune out  of  flour ;  he  was  then  a  miller  on  a  large  scale. 
If  you  had  known  him,  you  might  have  said  he  lacked 
refinement     As  for  the  yofl'ng  girl  — " 
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Andermitt  interrupted  him:  **Ohl  perfect — 
charming  —  perfect  —  and  you  know  —  she  will  be  as 
rich  as  yourself  —  if  not  more  so,  I  answer  for  it  —  I 
—  I  answer  for  iti  " 

Gontran  murmured :  "  Yes,  this  marriage  interferes 
with  nothing,  and  covers  retreats.  Only  he  was  wrong 
In  not  giving  us  notice  beforehand.  How  the  devil  was 
this  business  managed,  my  friend?  " 

Thereupon,  Paul  related  all  that  had  occurred  with 
some  slight  modifications.  He  told  about  his  hesita- 
tion, which  he  exaggerated,  and  his  sudden  determina^ 
tion  on  discovering  from  the  young  girl's  own  lips  that 
she  loved  him*  He  described  die  unexpected  entrance 
of  Pere  Oriol,  their  quarrel,  which  he  enlarged  upon, 
the  countryman's  doubts  concerning  his  fortune,  and  the 
incident  of  the  stamped  paper  drawn  by  the  old  man 
out  of  the  press. 

Andermatt,  laughing  till  the  tears  ran  down  his  face, 
hit  the  table  with  his  fists:  "Hal  he  did  that  over 
againi  the  stamped  paper  touch  1  It's  my  invention, 
that  is  I" 

But  Paul  stammered,  reddening  a  little:  "Pray 
don't  let  your  wife  know  about  it  yet.  Owing  to  the 
terms  which  wc  are  on  at  present,  it  is  more  suitable 
that  I  should  announce  it  to  her  myself." 

Gontran  eyed  his  friend  with  an  odd,  good-humored 
smile,  which  seemed  to  say:  "This  is  quite  right,  all 
tbisf  quite  rightl  That's  the  way  things  ought  to  end, 
without  noise,  without  scandals,  without  any  dramatic 
situations," 

He  suggested:  "  If  you  like,  my  dear  Paul,  we'll  go 
together,  after  dinner,  when  she's  up,  and  you  will  in- 
form her  of  your  decision  ?  " 
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Their  eyes  met,  fixed,  full  of  unfathomable  thoughts, 
then  looked  in  another  direction* 

And  Paul  replied  with  an  air  of  indifference :  "  Yes, 
willingly.     We'll  talk  about  this  presently." 

A  waiter  from  the  hotel  came  to  inform  them  that 
Doctor  Black  had  just  arrived  for  his  visit  to  the  Prin* 
cess;  and  the  marquis  forthwith  went  out  to  catch  him 
in  the  passage.  He  explained  the  situation  to  the  doc- 
tor, his  son-in-law's  embarrassment,  and  his  daughter's 
earnest  wish,  and  he  brought  him  in  without  resistance. 

As  soon  as  the  little  man  with  the  big  head  had  en- 
tered Cbristiane's  apartment,  she  said:  **  Papa,  leave 
us  alone  I " 

And  the  marquis  withdrew. 

Thereupon,  she  enumerated  her  disquietudes,  Kcr  ter- 
rors, her  nightmares,,  in  a  low,  sweet  voice,  as  though 
she  were  at  confession.  And  the  physician  listened  to 
her  like  a  priest,  covering  her  sometimes  with  his  big 
round  eyes,  showed  his  attention  by  a  little  nod  of  the 
head,  murmured  a  "  That's  it,"  which  seemed  to  mean, 
"  I  know  your  case  at  the  end  of  my  fingers,  and  I  will 
cure  you  whenever  I  like." 

When  she  had  finished  speaking,  he  began  in  his 
turn  to  question  her  with  extreme  minuteness  of  detail 
about  her  life,  her  habits,  her  course  of  diet,  her  treat- 
ment At  one  moment,  he  appeared  to  express  ap- 
proval with  a  gesture,  at  another  to  convey  blame  with 
an  **OhI'*  full  of  reservations.'  When  she  canie  to 
her  great  fear  that  the  child  was  misplaced,  he  rose  up, 
and  with  an  ecclesiastical  nK)dcsty,  lightly  passed  his 
hand  over  the  counterpane,  and  then  remarked,  **  No, 
it'saUri^ht." 
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And  she  felt  a  longing  to  embrace  him.  What  a 
good  man  this  physician  was  I 

He  sat  down  at  the  table,  took  a  sheet  of  paper,  and 
wrote  out  the  prescription.  It  was  long,  very  long. 
Then  he  came  back  close  to  the  bed,  and,  in  an  altered 
tone,  clearly  indicating  that  he  had  finished  his  pro- 
fessional and  sacred  duty,  he  began  to  chat.  He  had 
a  deep,  unctuous  voice,  the  powerful  voice  of  a  thick- 
set dwarf,  and  there  were  hidden  questions  in  his  most 
ordinary  phrases.  He  talked  about  everything.  Gon- 
tran's  marriage  seemed  to  interest  him  consFderably. 
Then,  with  his  ugly  smile  of  an  ill-shaped  being : 

"  I  have  said  nothing  yet  to  you  about  M.  Bretigny's 
marriage,  although  it  cannot  be  a  secret,  for  Pere  Oriol 
has  told  it  to  everybody." 

A  kind  of  fainting  fit  took  possession  of  her,  com- 
mencing at  the  end  of  her  fingers,  then  invading  her 
entire  body  —  her  arms,  her  breast,  her  stomach,  her 
legs.  She  did  not  however,  quite  understand;  but  a 
horrible  fear  of  not  learning  the  truth  suddenly  re- 
stored her  powers  of  observation,  and  she  faltered: 
"  Ha  1  Pere  Oriol  has  told  it  to  everybody?  " 

"  Yes,  yes.  He  was  speaking  to  myself  about  it  less 
than  ten  minutes  ago.  It  appears  that  M.  Bretigny  is 
very  rich,  .and  that  he  has  been  in  love  with  little 
Charlotte  for  some  time  past.  Moreover,  it  is 
Madame  Honorat  who  made  these  two  matches.  She 
lent  her  hands  and  her  house  for  the  meetings  of  the 
young  people." 

Christiane  had  closed  her  eyes.  She  had  lost  con- 
sciousness. 

In  answer  to  the  doctor's  call,  a  chambermaid  rushed 
hen  appeared  the  marquis,  Andermatt,  and  Gon- 
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tran,  who  went  to  search  for  vinegar,  ether,  ice,  twenty 
different  things  all  equally  useless. 

Suddenly,  the  young  woman  moved,  opened  her  eyes, 
lifted  up  her  arms,  and  uttered  a  heartrending  cry, 
writhing  in  the  bed.  She  tried  to  speak,  and  in  a 
broken  voice  said: 

"  Oh  1  what  pain  I  feel  —  my  God  I  —  what  pain  I 
feel  —  in  my  back  —  something  is  tearing  me  —  Ohl 
my  God  I  " —  And  she  broke  out  into  fresh  shrieks. 

The  symptoms  of  a  confinement  were  speedily  recog- 
nized. 

Then  Andermatt  rushed  off  to  find  Doctor  Latonne, 
and  came  upon  him  finishing  his  meal. 

"  Come  on  quickly  —  my  wife  has  nfiet  with  a  mis- 
hap —  hurry  on !  "  Then  he  made  use  of  a  little  de- 
ception, telling  how  Doctor  Black  had  been  found  in 
the  hotel  at  the  moment  of  the  first  pains. 

Doctor  Black  himself  confirmed  this  falsehood  by 
saying  to  his  brother-physician : 

"  I  had  just  come  to  visit  the  princess  when  I  was 
informed  that  Madame  Andermatt  had  taken  ill.  I  hur- 
ried to  her.     It  was  time !  *' 

But  William  in  a  state  of  great  excitement,  his  heart 
beating,  his  soul  filled  with  alarm,  was  all  at  once  seized 
with  doubts  as  to  the  competency  of  the  two  professional 
men,  and  he  started  off  afresh,  bare-headed,  in  order 
to  run  in  the  direction  of  Professor  Mas-Roussel's 
house,  and  to  entreat  him  to  come.  The  professor  con- 
sented to  do  so  at  once,  buttoned  on  his  frock-coat  with 
the  mechanical  movement  of  a  physician  going  out  to 
pay  a  visit  and  set  forth  with  great  rapid  strides,  the 
eager  strides  of  an  eminent  man  whose  presence  may 
save  a  life. 
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When  he  arrived  on  the  scene,  the  two  other  doctors, 
full  of  deference,  consulted  him  with  an  air  of  humility, 
repeating  together  or  nearly  at  the  same  time : 

**  Here  is  what  has  occurred,  dear  master?  —  Don't 
you  think,  dear  master?  —  Isn't  there  reason  to  believe, 
dear  master?  " 

Andermatt,  in  his  turn,  driven  crazy  with  anguish  at 
the  moanings  of  his  wife,  harassed  M.  Mas-Roussel 
with  questions,  and  also  addressed  him  as  "  dear 
master  "  with  wide-open  mouth. 

Christiane,  almost  naked  in  the  presence  of  these 
men,  no  longer  saw,  noticed,  or  understood  anything. 
She  was  suffering  so  dreadfully  that  everything  else  had 
vanished  from  her  consciousness.  It  seemed  to  her  that 
they  were  drawing  from  the  tops  of  her  hips  along  her 
side  and  her  back  a  long  saw,  with  blunt  teeth,  which 
was  mangling  her  bones  and  muscles,  slowly  and  in  an 
irregular  fashion,  with  shakings,  stoppages,  and  renew- 
als of  the  operation,  which  became  every  moment  more 
and  more  frightful. 

When  this  torture  abated  for  a  few  seconds,  when 
the  rendings  of  her  body  allowed  her  reason  to  come 
back,  one  thought  then  fixed  itself  in  her  soul,  more 
cruel,  more  keen,  more  terrible,  than  her  physical  pain : 
**  He  was  in  love  with  another  woman,  and  was  going 
to  marry  her  I  " 

And,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  this  pang,  which  was  eat- 
ing into  her  brain,  she  struggled  to  bring  on  once  more 
the  atrocious  torment  of  her  flesh ;  she  shook  her  sides ; 
she  strained  her  back;  and  when  the  crisis  returned 
again,  she  had,  at  leait,  lost  all  capacity  for  thought 

For  fifteen  hours,  she  endured  this  martyrdom,  so 
much  bruised  by  suffering  and  despair  that  she  longed 
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to  die,  and  strove  to  die  in  those  spasms  in  which  she 
writhed. 

But,  after  a  convulsion  longer  and  more  violent  than 
the  rest,  it  seemed  to  her  that  everything  inside  her 
body  suddenly  escaped  from  her.  It  was  oVer;  her 
pangs  were  assuaged,  like  the  waves  of  the  sea,  when 
they  are  calmed;  and  the  relief  which  she  experienced 
was  so  intense  that,  for  a  time,  even  her  grief  became 
numbed.  They  spoke  to  her.  She  answered  in  a  voice 
very  weak,  very  low. 

Suddenly,  Andermatt  stooped  down,  his  face  towards 
hers,  and  he  said:  "  She  will  live  —  she  is  almost  at 
the  end  of  it.     It  is  a  girl  1  " 

Christiane  was  only  able  to  articulate :  *'  Ah !  my 
God!'^ 

So  then  she  had  a  child,  a  living  child,  who  would 
grow  big  —  a  child  of  Paul !  She  felt  a  desire  to  cry 
out;  all  this  fresh  misfortune  crushed  her  heart.  She 
had  a  daughter.  She  did  not  want  it  1  She  would  not 
look  at  it  I     She  would  never  touch  It  1 

They  had  laid  her  down  again  on  the  bed,  taken  care 
of  her,  tenderly  embraced  her.  Who  had  done  this? 
No  doubt,  her  father  and  her  husband  ?  She  could  not 
tell.  But  he  —  where  was  he?  What  was  he  doing? 
How  happy  she  would  have  felt  at  that  moment,  if  only 
he  still  loved  her  I 

The  hours  dragged  along,  following  each  other  with- 
out any  distinction  between  day  and  night  so  far  as  she 
was  concerned,  for  she  felt  only  this  one  thought  burn- 
ing into  her  soul :  he  loved  another  woman. 

Then  she  said  to  herself  all  of  a  sudden :  **  What  if 
it  were  false?  Why  should  I  not  have  known  about 
his  marriage  sooner  than  this  doctor?  " 
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After  that  came  the  reflection  that  it  had  been  kept 
hidden  from  her.  Paul  had  taken  care  that  she  should 
not  hear  about  it 

She  glanced  around  her  room  to  see  who  was  there. 
A  woman,  whom  she  did  not  know,  was  keeping  watch 
by  her  side,  a  woman  of  the  people.  She  did  not  ven- 
ture to  question  hen  From  whom,  then,  could  she 
make  inquiries  about  this  matter? 

The  door  was  suddenly  pushed  open.  Her  husband 
entered  on  the  tips  of  his  toes.  Seeing  that  her  eyes 
were  open,,  he  came  over  to  her. 

"Are  you  better?" 

"  Yes,  thanks." 

"  You  frightened  us  very  much  since  yesterday.  But 
here  is  an  end  of  the  danger  1  By  the  bye,  I  am  quite 
embarrassed  about  your  case.  I  telegraphed  to  our 
friend,  Madame  Icardon,  who  was  to  have  come  to  stay 
with  you  during  your  confinement,  informing  her  about 
your  premature  illness,  and  imptoring  her  to  hasten 
down  here.  She  is  with  her  nephew,  who  has  an  attack 
of  scarlet  fever.  You  cannot,  however,  remain  without 
anyone  near  you,  without  some  woman  who  is  a  little  — 
a  little  suitable  for  the  purpose.  Accordingly,  a  lady 
from  the  neighborhood  has  offered  to  nurse  you,  and  to 
keep  you  company  every  day,  and,  faith,  I  have  ac- 
cepted the  offer.     It  is  Madame  Honorat" 

Christiane  suddenly  remembered  Doctor  Black's 
words.  A  start  of  fear  shook  her;  and  she  groaned: 
"  Oh  I  no  —  no  —  not  shel  " 

William  did  not  understand,  and  went  on:  "  Listen, 
I  know  well  that  she  is  very  common ;  but  your  brother 
has  a  great  esteem  for  hier ;  she  has  been  of  great  serv- 
ice to  him;  and  then  it  has  been  thrown  out  that  she 
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was  originally  a  midwife,  whom  Honorat  made  the  ac- 
quamtance  of  while  attending  a  patient.  If  you  take 
a  strong  dislike  to  her,  I  will  send  her  away  the  next 
day,  Let  us  try  her  at  any  rate.  Let  her  come  once 
or  twice." 

She  remained  silent,  thinking.  A  craving  to  know, 
to  know  everything,  entered  into  her,  so  violent  that  the 
hope  of  making  this  woman  chatter  freely,  of  tearing 
from  her  one  by  one  the  words  that  would  rend  her 
own  heart,  now  filled  her  with  a  yearning  to  reply : 
"  Go,  go,  and  look  for  her  immediately  —  immediately. 
Go,  pray  I " 

And  to  this  irresistible  desire  to  know  was  also  super- 
added a  strange  longing  to  suffer  more  intensely,  to 
roll  herself  aboqt  in  htr  misery,  as  she  might  have 
rolled  herself  on  thorns,  the  mysterious  longing,  morbid 
and  feverish,  of  a  martyr  calling  for  fresh  pain. 

So  she  faltered :  "  Yes,  I  have  no  objection.  Bring 
me  Madame  Honorat" 

Then,  suddenly,  she  felt  that  she  could  not  wait  any 
longer  without  making  sure,  quite  sure,  of  this  treason ; 
and  she  asked  William  in  a  voice  weak  as  a  breath : 

*'  Is  it  true  that  M.  Bretigny  is  getting  married?  " 

He  replied  calmly :  "  Yes,  it  is  true.  We  would 
have  told  you  before  this  if  we  could  have  talked  with 
you," 

She  continued :     "  With  Charlotte  ?  " 

"  With  Charlotte." 

Now  William  had  also  a  fixed  idea  himself  which 
from  this  time  forth  never  left  him  —  his  daughter,  as 
yet  barely  alive,  whom  every  moment  he  was  going  to 
look  at.  He  felt  indignant  because  Christiane's  first 
words  were  not. to  ask  for  the  baby;  and  in  a  tone  of 
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She  replied,  in  a  firm  tone :  "  Yes,  my  dear,  you 
may  send  her  to  me  —  to-morrow  morning." 

And  she  stretched  herself  out  in  the  bed,  fatigued, 
worn  out,  perhaps  a  little  less  unhappy. 

Her  father  and  her  brother  came  to  see  her  in  the 
evening,  and  told  her  news  about  the  locality  —  the  pre- 
cipitate departure  of  Professor  Cloche  in  search  of  his 
daughter,  and  the  conjectures  with  reference  to  the 
Duchess  de  Ramas,  who  was  no  longer  to  be  seen,  and 
who  was  also  supposed  to  have  started  on  Mazelli's 
track.  Gontran  laughed  at  these  adventures,  and  drew 
a  comic  moral  from  the  occurrences : 

"  The  history  of  those  spas  is  incredible.  They  are 
the  only  fairylands  left  upon  the  earth !  In  two  months 
more  things  happen  in  them  than  in  the  rest  of  the 
universe  during  the  remainder  of  the  year.  One  might 
say  with  truth  that  the  springs  are  not  mineralized  but 
bewitched.  And  it  is  everywhere  the  same,  at  Aix, 
Royat,  Vichy,  Luchon,  and  also  at  the  sea-baths,  at 
Dieppe,  Etretat,  Trouville,  Biarritz,  Cannes,  and  Nice. 
You  meet  there  specimens  of  all  kinds  of  people,  of 
every  social  grade  —  admirable  adventurers,  a  mixture 
of  races  and  people  not  to  be  found  elsewhere,  and  mar- 
velous incidents.  Women  play  pranks  there  with  facil- 
ity and  charming  promptitude.  At  Paris  one  resists 
temptation  —  at  the  waters  one  falls ;  there  you  are  I 
Some  men  find  fortune  at  them,  like  Andermatt ;  others 
find  death,  like  Aubry-Pasteur ;  others  find  worse  even 
than  that  —  and  get  married  there  —  like  myself  and 
Paul.  Isn't  it  queer  and  funny,  this  sort  of  thing? 
You  have  heard  about  Paul's  intended  marriage  —  have 
you  not  ?  " 
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She  murmured:  "  Yea;  William  told  me  about  it  a 
little  while  ago." 

Gontran  went  on:  "  He  is  right,  quite  right.  She 
is  a  peasant's  daughter.  Well,  what  of  that?  She  is 
better  than  an  adventurer's  daughter  or  a  daughter 
who's  too  short.  I  knew  Paul.  He  would  have  ended 
by  marrying  a  street-walker,  provided  she  resisted  him 
for  six  months.  And  to  resist  him  it  needed  a  jade  or 
an  innocent.  He  has  lighted  on  the  innocent.  So  much 
the  better  for  him  1" 

Christiane  listened,  and  every  word,  entering  through 
her  ears,  went  straight  to  her  heart,  and  inflicted  on 
her  pain,  horrible  pain. 

Closing  her  eyes,  she  said:  "  I  am  very  tired:  I 
would  like  to  have  a  little  rest." 

They  embraced  her,  and  went  out. 

She  could  not  sleep,  so  wakeful  was  her  mind,  active 
and  racked  with  harrowing  thoughts.  That  idea  that 
he  no  longer  loved  her  at  all  became  so  intolerable  that, 
were  it  not  for  the  presence  of  this  woman,  this  nurse 
nodding  asleep  in  the  armchair,  she  would  have  got  up, 
opened  the  window,  and  flung  herself  out  on  the  steps 
of  the  hotel.  A  very  thin  ray  of  moonlight  penetrated 
through  an  opening  in  the  curtains,. and  formed  a  round 
bright  spot  on  the  floor.  She  observed  it;  and  in  a 
moment  a  crowd  of  memories  rushed  tc^ether  into  her 
brain :  the  lake,  the  wood,  that  first  "  I  love  you," 
scarcely  heard,  so  agitating,  at  Toumoel,  and  all  their 
caresses,  in  the  evening,  beside  the  shadowy  paths,  and 
the  road  from  La  Roche  Pradiere.  Suddenly,  she  sayv 
this  white  road,  on  a  night  when  the  heavens  were 
filled  with  stars,  and  he,  Paul,  with  his  arm  round  a 
woman's  waist,  kissing  her  at  every  step  they  walked. 
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It  was  Charlotte !  He  pressed  her  against  him,  smiled 
as  he  knew  how  to  smile,  murmured  in  her  ear  sweet 
words,  such  as  he  knew  how  to  utter,  then  flung  himself 
on  his  knees,  and  kissed  the  ground  in  front  of  her,  just 
as  he  had  kissed  it  in  front  of  herself  I  It  was  so  hard, 
so  hard  for  her  to  bear,  that  turning  round  and  hiding 
her  face  in  her  pillow,  she  burst  out  sobbing.  She  almost 
shrieked  so  much  did  despair  rend  her  soul.  Every 
beat  of  her  heart,  which  jumped  into  her  throat,  which 
throbbed  in  her  temples,  sent  forth  from  her  one  word 
— "  Paul  —  Paul  —  Paul  " —  endlessly  re-echoed*  She 
stopped  up  her  ears  with  her  hands  in  order  to  hear 
nothing  more,  plunged  her  head  under  the  sheets ;  but 
then  his  name  sounded  in  the  depths  of  her  bosom  with 
every  pant  of  her  unappeasable  heart. 

The  nurse,  waking  up,  asked  of  her:  "  Are  you 
worse,  madame?" 

Christiane  turned  round,  her  face  covered  with  tears, 
and  murmured:  "No,  I  was  asleep  —  I  was  dream- 
ing —  I  was  frightened." 

Then,  she  begged  of  her  to  light  two  wftx-candles,  so 
that  the  ray.  of  moonlight  might  be  no  longer  visible. 
Towards  morning,  however,  she  slumbered. 

She  h^d  been  asleep  for  a  few  hours  when  Andermatt 
came  in,  bringing  with  him  Madame  Honorat.  The 
fat  lady,  immediately  adopting  a  femiliar  tone  ques- 
tioned her  like  a  doctor,  then,  satisfied  with  her  answers, 
said:  "Come,  come!  yofu're  going  on  very  nicely  1" 
Then  she  took  off  Her  hat,  her  gloves,  and  her  shawl, 
and,  addressing  the  nurse:  "You  may  go,  my  girl. 
You  will  come  when  we  ring  for  you." 

Christiane,  already  inflamed  with  dislike  to  the  worn- 
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an,  said  to  her  husband:  "  Give  me  my  daughter  for 
a  little  while." 

As  on  the  previous  day,  William  carried  the  child  to 
her,  tenderly  embracing  it  as  he  did  so,  and  placed  it 
upon  the  pillow.  And,  as  on  the  previous  day,  too, 
when  she  felt  dose  to  her  cheek,  through  the  wrappings, 
the  heat  of  this  little  stranger's  body,  imprisoned  in 
linen,  she  was  suddenly  penetrated  with  a  grateful  sense 
of  peace. 

Then,  all  at  once,  the  baby  began  to  cry,  screaming 
out  in  a  shrill  and  piercing  voice*  '^  She  wants  the 
breast/'  said  Andermatt. 

He  rang,  and  the  wet-nurse  appeared,  a  big  red  wom- 
an, With  a  mouth  like  an  ogress,  full  of  large,  shin- 
ing teeth,  which  almost  terrified  Christiane.  And  from 
the  open  body  of  her  dress  she  drew  forth  a  swollen 
teat,  soft  and  heavy  with  milk,  like  those  which  hang 
under  the  bellies  of  cows.  And,  when  Christiane  be- 
held her  daugh]ter  drinking  from  this  gourd  of  coarse 
flesh,  she  fek  a  longing  to  snatch  away  and  take  back 
the  baby,  moved  by  a  certain  sense  of  jealousy  and  dis- 
gust. 

Madame  Honorat  now  gave  directions  to  the  wet- 
nurse,  who  went  off,  carrying  the  baby  in  her  arms. 

Atde'rmatt,  in  his  turn,  went  out,  and  the  two  wom- 
en were  left  alone  together. 

Christiane  did  not  know  how  to  speak  of  what  tor- 
tured her  soul,  trembling  lest  she  might  give  way  to 
too  much  emotion,  lose  her  head,  burst  into  tears,  and 
betray  hcrsdlL  But  Madame  Honorat  began  to  babble 
of  her  own  accord,  without  having  been  asked  a  single 
question.  When  she  had  related  all  the  scandalous 
stories  that  were  circulating  through  the  neighborhood!. 
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she  came  to  the  Oriol  family:  "They  are  good 
people,"  said  she,  "  very  good  people.  If  you  had 
known  the  mother,  what  a  worthy,  brave  woman  she 
was  I  She  was  worth  ten  women,  madame.  The  girls 
take  after  her,  for  that  matter." 

Then,  as  she  was  passing  on  to  another  topic,  Chris- 
tiane  asked;  "  Which  of  the  two  do  you  prefer,  Louise 
or  Charlotte?" 

"Oh!  for  my  own  part,  madame,  I  prefer  Louise, 
your  brother's  intended  wife;  she  is  more  sensible,  more  ' 
steady.     She  is  a  woman  of  order.     But  my  husband 
likes  the  other  better.     Men  you  know,  have  their  own 
tastes  different  from  ours." 

She  ceased  speaking.  Christiane,  whose  strength  was 
giving  way,  faltered:  "My  brother  has  often  met 
his  betrothed  at  your  house." 

"Oh I  yes,  madame  —  I  believe  really  every  day. 
Everything  was  brought  about  at  my  house,  everything  I 
As  for  me,  I  let  them  talk,  these  young  people,  I  under- 
stood the  thing  thoroughly.  But  what  truly  gave  me 
pleasure  was  when  I  saw  that  M.  Paul  was  getting 
smitten  by  the  younger  one." 

Then,  Christiane,  in  an  almost  inaudible  voice:  "  Is 
he  deeply  in  love  with  her?  " 

"  Ah  1  madame,  is  he  in  love  with  her?  He  had  lost 
his  head  about  her  some  time  smce.  And  then,  when 
the  Italian  —  he  who  ran  off  with  Doctor  Cloche's 
daughter  —  kept  hanging  about  the  girl  a  little,  it  was 
something  worth  seeing  and  watching  —  I  thought  they 
were  going  to  fight  1  Ahl  if  you  had  seen  M.  Paul's 
eyes.  And  he  looked  upon  her  as  if  she  were  a  holy 
Virgin,  nothing  less  —  it's  a  pleasant  thing  to  see  peo- 
so  much  in  love  as  that !  " 
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Thereupon^  Chrtstiane  asked  her  about  all  that  had 
taken  place  in  her  presence,  about  all  they  had  said, 
about  all  they  had  done,  about  their  promenades  in  the 
glen  of  Sans-Souci,  where  he  had  so  often  told  her  of  his 
love  for  Jier.  She  put  unexpected  qoestions,  which 
astonished  the  fat  lady,  about  matters  that  nobody 
would  have  dreamed  of,  for  she  was  constantly  making 
compaxi^ons;  she  recalled  a  thousand  details  of  what 
bad  occurred  the  year  before,  all  Panics  delicate  gal- 
lantries, his  thoughtfulness  about  her,  his  ingenious  de- 
vices to  please  her,  all  that  display  of  charming  atten- 
tions and  tender  anxieties  which  on  the  part  of  a  man 
show  an  imperious  desire  to  win  a  woman's  affections; 
and  she  wanted  to  find  out  whether  he  had  manifested 
the  same  affectionate  interest  towards  the  other,  whether 
he  had  commenced  afnesh  this  siege  of  a  soul  with  the 
same  ardor,  wkb  the.  same  enthusia^n^  with  the  same 
irresistible  passion. 

And  every  time  she  recognized  a  little  circumstance, 
a  little  trait,  one  of  those  nothings  which  cause  such 
exquisite  bliss,  one  of  those  disquieting  surprises  which 
cause  the  heart  to  beat  fast,  and  of  which  Paul  was  so 
prodigal  when  he  loved,  Christiane,  as  she  lay  prostrate 
in  the  bed,  gave  utterance  to  a  little  "  Ah  I  *'  expressive 
of  keen  suffering. 

Amazed  at  this  strange  exclamation,  Madame  Hon- 
orat  declared  more  emphatically :  '^  Why,  yes.  'Tis 
as  I  tell  you,  exactly  as  I  tell  you.  I  never  saw  a  man 
so  much  in  love  I  " 

"  Has  he  recited  verses  to  her  ?  " 

"  I  believe  so  ?ndced,  madame,  and  very  pretty  ones, 
tool" 

And,  when  they  had  relapsed  into  silence,  nothing 
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more 'Could  be  heard  save  the  mcmotonoois  and  sootlilng 
song  of  the  nurse  as  she  rocked  the  baby  to  sleep  in  the 
adjoining  room. 

Steps  were  drawing  near  in  the  corridor  outside. 
MM.  MaS'Roussel  and  Latonne  had  come  to  visit  their 
patient.  They  found  her  agitated,  not  quite  so  well  as 
she  had  been  on  the  previous  day. 

When  they  had  left,  Andermatt  opened  the  door 
igain,  and  without  coming  in:  "  Doctor  Black  would 
like  to  see  you.     Will  you  sec  him?  " 

She  exclaimed,  as  she  raised  herself  up  in  the  bed : 
"No  —  no  —  I  will  not  —  nol  " 

William  came  over  to  her,  looking  quite  astounded: 
"  But  listen  to  me  now  —  it  would  only  be  right  —  it 
is  his  due  — ^  you  ought  to  1  " 

She  looked,  with  her  wide-open  eyes  and  quivering 
lips,  as  if  she  had  lost  her  reason.  She  kept  repeating 
in  a  piercing  voice,  so  loud  that  it  must  have  penetrated 
through  the  walls :  "  No  1  —  no  I  — ^  never  I  '*  And 
then,  no  longer  knowing  what  she  said,  and  pointing 
with  out-stretched  arm  towards  Madame  Honorat,  who 
was  standing  in  the  center  of  the  apartment: 

"  Let  me  ndt  have  her  either  I  —  send  her  away  t  — 
I  don't  wartt  to  see  her  I  ~  send  her  away  1 " 

Then  he  rushed  to  his  wife's  side,  took  her  in  his 
arms,  «nd  ki$sed  her  on  the  forehead:  **  My  little 
Christiane,  be  calm  I  •  What  is  the  matter  with  you  ?  - — 
come  now,  be  calm  1  " 

She  had  by  this  time  lost  the  power  of  raising  her 
voice.     The  tears  gushed  from  her  eyes. 

"  Send  them  all  away,'*  said  she,  *^  and  remain  alone 
with  me!  " 

He  went  acroas,  in  a  distracted  frame  of  mind,  to 
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the  doctor's  wife,  and  gently  pushing  her  towards  the 
door:  "  Leave  us  for  a  few  minutes,  pray.  It  is  the 
fever  —  the  milk-fever.  I  will  calm  her*  I  will  look 
for  you  again  by  and  by." 

When  he  came  back  to  the  bedside  Christianc  was 
lying  down,  weeping  quietly,  without  moving  in  any 
way,  quite  prostrated. 

And  then,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  he  too,  began 
to  weep^  ^ 

In  fact,  the  milk-fever  had  broken  out  during  the 
night,  and  delirium  supervened.  After  some  hours  of 
extreme  excitement,  the  recently-delivered  woman  sud- 
denly began  to  speak. 

The  marquis  and  Andermatt,  who  had  resolved  to  re^ 
main  near  her,  and  who  passed  the  time  playing  cards, 
counting  the  tricks  in  hushed  tones,  imagined  that  she 
was  calling  them,  and,  rising  up,  approached  the  bed. 
She  did  not  see  them ;  she  did  not  recognize  them.  In- 
tensely pale,  on  her  white  pillow,  with  her  fair  tresses 
hanging  loose  over  her  shoulders,  she  was  gazing,  with 
her  dear  blue  eyes,  into  that  unknown,  mysterious,  and 
fantastic  world,  in  which  dwell  the  insane. 

Her  hands,  stretched  over  the  bed-clothes,  stirred 
now  and  then,  agitated  by  rapid  and  involuntarily  move- 
ments, tremblings,  and  starts. 

She  did  not,  at  first,  appear  to  be  talking  to  anyone, 
but  to  be  seeing  things  and  telling  what  she  saw.  And 
the  things  she  said  seemed  disconnected,  incomprehen- 
sible. She  found  a  rock  too  high  to  jump  off.  She  was 
afraid  of  a  sprain,  and  then  she  was  not  on  intimate 
terms  enough  with  the  man  who  reached  out  his  amis 
towards  her.  Then,  she  spoke  about  perfumes.  She 
was  apparently  trying  to  remember  'some   forgotten 
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phrases.  "What  can  be  sweeter?  —  This  intaxicates 
one  like  wine  —  wine  intoxicates  the  mind,  but  perfume 
intoxicates  the  imagination.  With  perfume  you  taste 
the  very  essence,  the  pure  essence  of  things  and  of  the 
universe  —  you  taste  the  flowers — ►the  trees  —  the 
grass  of  the  fields  —  you  can  even  distinguish  the  soul 
of  the  dwellings  of  olden  days  which  sleeps  in  the  old 
furniture,  the  old  carpets,  and  the  old  curtains.''  Then 
her  face  contracted  as  if  she  had  undergone  a  long  spell 
of  fatigue.  She  was  ascending  a  hill-side  slowly, 
heavily,  and  was  saying  to  someone:  "  Ohl  carry  mc 
once  more,  I  beg  of  you.  I  am  going  to  die  here !  I 
can  walk  no  farther.  Carry  me  as  you  did  above 
the  gorges.  Do  you  remember?  —  how  you  loved 
mel" 

Then  she  uttered  a  cry  of  Anguish  —  a  look  of  horror 
came  into  her  eyes.  She  saw  in  front  of  her  a  dead 
animal,  and  she  was  imploring  to  have  it  taken  away 
without  giving  her  pain. 

The  marquis  said  in  a  whisper  to  his  son^n-law: 
"  She  is  thinking  about  an  ass  that  we  came  across  on 
our  way  back  from  La  Nugere." 

And  now  she  was  addressing  this  dead  beast,  consol- 
ing it,  telling  it  that  she,  too,  was  very  unhappy,  because 
she  had  been  abandoned. 

Then,  on  a  sudden,  she  refused  to  do  something  re- 
quired of  her.  She  cried :  "  Oh  1  no,  not  that  I  Oh  1 
it  is  you,  you  who  want  me  to  drag  this  carl  " 

Then  she  panted,  as  if  indeed  she  were  dragging  a 
vehicle  along.  She  wept,  moaned,  uttered  exclama- 
tions, and  always,  during  a  period  of  half-an-hour,  she 
was  climbing  up  this  hill-side,  dragging  after  her  with 
horrible  efforts  the  ass's  cart,  beyond  a  doubt. 
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And  some  one  was  harshly  beating  heir,  for  she:  said : 
"  Oh  I  how  you  hurt  me  I  At  least,  don't  beat  mcl  I 
will  walk  —  but  don't  beat  me  any  more,  I  entreat  you  1 
—  m  do  whatever  you  wish,  but  don't  beat  me  any 
more !  "   . 

Then  her  anguish  gradually  abated,  and  all  she  did 
was  to  go  on  quietly  talking  in  her  incoherent  fashion 
till  daybreak.  After  that,  she  became  drowsy,  and 
ended  by  going  to  sleep. 

Until  the  following  day,  however,  her  mental 
powers  remained  torpid,  somewhat  wavering,  fleeting. 
She  could  not  immediately  find  the  words  she  wanted, 
and  fatigued  herself  terribly  in  searching  for  them* 
But  after  a  night  of  rest,  she  completely  regained  posses- 
sion of  herself. 

Nevertheless,  she  felt  changed,  as  if  this  crisis  had 
transformed  her  soul.  She  suffered  less  and  thought 
more*  The  dreadful  occurrences,  really  so  recent, 
seemed  to  her  to  have  receded  into  a  past  already  far 
off ;  and  she  regarded  them  with  a  clearness  of  concep- 
tion with  which  her  mind  had  never  been  illuminated 
before.  This  light,  which  had  suddenly  dawned  on 
her  brain,  and  which  comes  to  certain  beings  in  certain 
hours  of  suffering,  showed  her  life,  men,  things,  the 
entire  earth  and  all  that  it  contains  as  she  had  nevi^r 
seen  them  before. 

Then,  more  than  on  the  evening  when  she  had  felt 
herself  so  much  alone  in  the  universe  in  her  room,  after 
her  return  from  the  lake  of  Tazenat,  she  looked  upon 
herself  as  utterly  abandoned  in  existence.  She  real* 
ized  that  all  human  beings  walk  along  side  by  side  in  the 
midst  of  circumstances  without  anything  ever  truly  unit- 
ing .  two    persons    together.     She    learned    from    the 
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treasoa  of  him  in  whom  she  had  reposed  her  entire  con- 
fidence that  the  others,  all  the  others^  would  never  again 
be  to  her  anything  but  indifferent  neighbors  in  that 
journey  short  or  long,  sid  or  gay>  following  to-morrows 
which  no  one  could  foresee.  She  comprehended  that 
even  in  this  man's  arms,  when  she  believed  that  she  was 
intermingling  with  him,  entering  into  him>  when  she 
believed  that  their  flesh  and  their  souls  had  become  only 
one  flesh  and  one  soul,  they  had  only  drawn  a  little 
neaner  to  one  another,  so  as  to  bring  into  contact  the  im- 
penetrable envelops  in,  which  mysterious  Nature  has  iso- 
lated and  shut  up  each  human  creature.  And  she  saw 
as  well  that  nobody  has  ever  been  able,  or  ever  will  be 
able,  to  break  through  that  invisible  barriei:  which  places 
living  beings  as  far  from  each  other  as  the  stars  of 
heaven.  She  divined  the  impotent  effort,  ceaseless  since 
the  first  days  of  the  world,  the  indefatigable  effort  of 
men  and  women  to  tear  off  the  sheath  in  which  their 
souls  for  ever  imprisoned,  for  ever  solitary,  are  strug- 
gling-^ an  effort  of  arms,  of  lips,  of  eyes,  of  mouths, 
of  trembling,  naked  flesh,  an  effort  of  Ibve,  which  ex* 
h^usts  itself  in  kisses,  to  finish  only  by  giving  life  to 
some  other  forlorn  being. 

Then  an  uncontrollable  desire  to  gaze  on  her  daugh« 
ter  took  possession  of  her.  She  asked  for  it,  and  when 
it  was  brought  to  her,  she  begged  to  have  it  stripped, 
for  as  yet  she  only  knew  its  face. 

The  wet-nurse  thereupon  unfastened  the  swaddling-* 
clothes,  and  discovered  the  poor  little  body  of  die-new-' 
b<>rn  infant  agitated  by  those  Vague  movements  which 
life    putis    into    these    rough   draughts    of    humanity. 
Chrifltiane  touched  it  with  a  timid,  tremblii^  hartd^  then 
wahted  to  ki^  the  stomach,  the  back,  the  legs,  the  feet, 
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and  then  she  stared  at  the  child  full  of  fantastic 
thoughts. 

Two  beings  tame  together,  loved  one  another  with 
rapturous  passion ;  and-  from  their  embrace,  this  being 
was  born.  It  was  he  and  she  intermingled  until  the 
death  of  this  litde  child,  it  was  he  and  she,  living  again 
both  together;  it  was  a  litde  of  him,  and  a  little  of  her, 
with  an  unknown  something  which  would  make  it  differ- 
ent from  them.  It  reproduced  them  both  in  the  iorm 
of  its  body  as  well  as  in  Awt  of  its  mind,  in  its  features, 
its  gestures,  its  eyes,  its  movements,  its  tastes,  its  ipas- 
sions,  even  in  the  sound  x>f  its  Toice  and  its  gait  in  walk- 
ing, and  yet  it  would  be  a  new  being  I 

They  were  separated  now  —  he  and  she  —  for  ever! 
Never  again  wouid  tbdr  eyes  blend  in  one  of  those 
outbursts  of  love  which  make  the  human  race  indestruc- 
tible. 

And  pressing  the  child  against  her  heart,  she  mur- 
mured :  "  Adieu  I  adieu  I  "  It  was  to  him  that  she 
was  saying  "  adieu  "  in  her  baby^s  ear,  the  brave  and 
sorrowing  "  adieu  "  of  a  woman  who  would  yet  have 
much,  to  sikfi<erf  always,  it  might  be,  but  who  ^ould  know 
how  to  hide  her  tears. 

"  Ha  I  ha  I  "  cried  William  through  the  half-open 
door.  "  I  catch  you  there  I  Will  you  be  good  enough 
to  give  me  back  my  daughter?  " 

Ruttning  towards  the  bed,  he  seized  the  little  one  in 
his  hands  already  practiced  in  the  art  of  handling  it, 
and  lifting  it  over  his  head,  he  went  on  repeating: 
"Good  day/ Mademoiselle  Andermatt  —  good  day, 
M^^fctmoisdlie  Andermatt.'* 

Christiane  was  thinking:  "Here  thefi  ii  my  hus- 
band I'* 
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And  she  contemplated  him,  with  eyes  as  astonished 
as  if  they  were  beholding  him  for  the  first  time.  This 
was  he>  the  man  who  ought  to  be,  according  to  human 
ideas  of  religion,  of  society,  the  other  half  of  her  — 
more  than  that,  her  master,  the  master  of  her  days  and 
of  her  nights,  of  her  heart  and  of  her  body  1  She  felt 
almost  a  desire  to  smile,  so  strange  did  this  appear  to 
her  at  the  moment,  for  between  her  and  him  no  bond 
could  ever  exist,  none  of  those  bonds  alas  1  so  quickly 
broken,  but  which  seem  eternal,  ineffably  sweet,  almost 
divine. 

No  remorse  even  came  to  her  for  hiving  deceived 
him,  for  having  betrayed  him.  She  was  surprised  at 
this,  and  asked  herself  why  it  was.  Why  ?  No  doubt, 
there  was  too  great  a  difference  between  them,  they  were 
too  far  removed  from  one  another,  of  races  too  widely 
dissimilar.  He  did  not  understand  her  at  all;  she  did 
not  understand  him  at  all.  And  yet  he  was  good,  de- 
voted, complaisant. 

But  only  perhaps  beings  of  the  same  shape,  of  the 
same  nature,  of  the  same  moral  essence  can  feel  them- 
sjslves  attached  to  one  another  by  the  sacred  bond  of 
voluntary  duty. 

They  dressed  the  baby  again.     William  sat  down. 

"Listen  my  darling,"  said  be;  "I  don't  venture  to 
announce  Doctor  Black's  visit  to  you,  since  you  have 
been  so  nice  towards  myself.  There  is,  however,  one 
person  whom  I  would  much  like  you  to  see  —  I  mean 
Doctor  BonnefiUe." 

Then,  for  the  first  time,  she  laughed,  with  a  colorless 
sort  of  laugh,  which  fixed  itself. on  her  lips,  without 
going  near  her  heart;  and  she  asked: 
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"  Doctor  Bonnefille  I  what  a  miracle !  So  then  you 
are  reconciled?  " 

"  Why,  yes !  Listen  1  I  am  going  to  tell  you,  as  a 
secret,  a  great  bit  of  news.  I  have  just  bought  up  tlie 
old  establishment.  I  have  all  the  district  now.  Hey? 
what  a  victory  1  That  poor  Doctor  Bonnefille  knew  it 
before  everybody,  be  it  understood.  So  then  he  has 
been  sly.  He  came  every  day  to  obtain  information  as 
to  how  you  were,  leaving  his  card  with  a  word  of  sym- 
pathy written  on  it.  For  my  part,  I  responded  to  these 
advances  with  a  single  visit;  and  at  present  we  are  on 
excellent  terms." 

"  Let  him  come,"  said  Christiane,  **  Whenever  he 
likes.     I  will  be  glad  to  see  him." 

"  Good.  Thank  you.  I'll  bring  him  here  to  you  to- 
morrow morning.  I  need  scarcely  tell  you  that  Paul  is 
constantly  asking  me  to  convey  to  you  a  thousand  com- 
pliments from  him,  and  he  inquires  a  great  deal  about 
the  little  one.     He  is  very  anxious  to  see  her." 

In  spite  of  her  resolutions  she  felt  a  sense  of  oppres- 
sion. She  was  able,  however,  to  say :  "  You  will 
thank  him  on  my  behalf." 

Andermatt  rejoined :  **  He  was  very  uneasy  to  learn 
whether  you  had  been  told  about  his  intended  marriage. 
I  informed  him  that  you  had;  then  he  asked  me  several 
times  what  you  thought  about  it." 

She  exerted  her  strength  to  the  utmost,  and  felt  able 
to  murmur :  "  You  will  tell  him  that  I  entirely  approve 
of  it." 

William,  with  cruel  persistency,  went  on :  "  He 
wishes  also  to  know  for  a  certain  what  name  you  mean 
to  call  your  daughter.  I  told  him  we  were  hesitating 
between  Marguerite  and  Genevieve." 
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*'  I  have  changed  my  mind,"  said  she.  "  I  intend  to 
call  her  Arlette." 

Formerly,  .in  the  eftirly  dajs  of  h«r  pregnancy,  Bhe  had 
4fPi:u8i8ed  with  Paul  the  name  which  they  ought  to  select 
whether  for  a  son  or  for  a  daughter ;  and  for  a  daughter 
they  had  remained  undecided  between  Genevieve  .and 
Marguerite.    She  no  longer  wanted  these  two  names* 

William  repeated:  **ArletteI  Arlette I  —  That's  a 
very  nice  name  —  ypu  ^r.e  right.  For  my  part,  I  would 
have  liked  to  call  hpr  Christiane,  like  you,  I  adore 
that  name  —  Christiane  I  " 

She  sighed  deeply :  "  Oh  1  it  forebpdes  too  much 
suffering  to  bear  the  mm^  of  the  crucified." 

He  reddened,  never. having  dreamed  of  this  comr 
parison,  and  risin^g;  upp  **  Besides,  Arlette  is  very  nice. 
By-bye,  my  darling/' 

As  soon  as  h^  had  Uh  the  foomi  she  called  the  wet- 
nurse,  and  directed  her  /or  the  future  to  place  the 
cradle  beside  the  bed. 

When  the  little  couch  in  the  form  of  a  wherry,  always 
rocking,  and  carrying  its  white  curtain  like  a  sail,  on  its 
mast  of  twisted  copper,  had  been  rolled  close  to  the  big 
bed,  Christiane  stretched  out  her  hand  to  the  sleeping 
infant,  and  shje  said  in  a  very  hushed  voice ;  *^  Go  bd- 
be,  my  baby  I  You  will  never  find  anyone  who  will  Jove 
you  as  much  as  I." 

She  passed  the  n^^xt  few  days  in  a  state  of  tranquil 
melancholy,  thinking  a  great  deal,  building  up  within 
herself  a  resisting  soul,  an  energetic  heart,  in  order  to 
resume  her  life  again  in  a  few  weeks.  Her  chief  oc- 
cupation now  consisted  in  gazing  into  the  eyes  of  her 
child,  seeking  to  iwrprise  in  thenj  a  first  look,  but  only 
seeing  there  two  littJe  Wuish  caverns  invariably  turned 
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towaridj  ^  swligfct  cjcwmg  in  throggh  thfi  window. 

And  she  experienced  ft  filing  Qi  profound  ^^do^s  a$ 
she  reflected  that  these  eyes  now  cl^sicd  in  ale^  would 
look  out  on  the  world,  as  she  herself  had  looked  on  it, 
through  the  illusion  of  those  secrrt  dreaming*  which 
make  the  souls  of  young  women  trustful  amd  Jdyous. 
Tijuey  would  love  aU  that  she  hgd  loved*  the  heaiitifid 
bright  days,  the  flowers,  the  woods,  and  alas  I  Jiviug 
beings  tool  They  if^ojuld,  oo  doubt,  love  a  manl 
They  would  carry  in  their  depths  his  image,  weU-^aiowa, 
dierish^,  would  see  it  when  he  would  be  far  away^ 
would  be  inflamed  on  seeing  him  again.  And  thai  ^-r- 
and  then  they  would  learn  to  weep!  Teacs,  horrible 
tears,  would  flow  over  these  littlp  dieeks.  And  the 
frightful  sufferings  of  love  betrayed  would  render  them 
unrecognizable,  those  poor  wandering  eyes  which  would 
be  blue. 

And  she  wUdly  embraced  the  child,  saying  to  it: 
**  Love  me.  alone  my  child  1  " 

At  lengthy  one  day  Professor  Mas-Roussel,  who  came 
every  morning  to  see  her,  declared:  **  You  can  get  up 
a  little  soon,  madame." 

Andermatt,  when  the  physician  had  leftj  said  to  hie 
wife :  **  It  is  very  unfortunate  that  you  are  not  quite 
well,  for  we  have  a  very  intei»esting  experiment  to-day 
at  the  Establishment.  Doctor  Latonne  has  performed 
a  real  miracle  with  Pere  Clovis  by  subjecting  him  to 
his  system  of  self-moving  gymnastics.  Just  imagine  I 
This  old  vagabond  is  now  able  to  walk  as  well  as  any- 
one. The  progress  of  the  cure,  moreover,  is  manifest 
flfter  each  exhibition !  "     • 

To  please  him,  she  asked:  '^  And  are  jnau  going  to 
have  a  public  exhibition  ? "  r-        t 
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"  Yes,  and  no.  We  are  having  an  exhibition  before 
the  medical  men  and  a  few  friends." 

"At  what  hour?" 

"  Three  o'clock." 

"  Will  M.  Bretigny  be  there?  " 

**  Yes,  yes.  He  promised  me  that  he  would  come  to 
it.  From  a  medical  point  of  view,  it  is  exceedingly 
curious." 

"  Well,"  she  said,  "  as  I'll  just  have  risen  myself  at 
that  time,  you  will  ask  M.  Bretigny  to  come  and  see  me. 
He  will  keep  me  company,  while  you  are  looking  at  the 
experiment." 

"  Yes,  my  darling." 

"You  won't  forget?" 

"  No,  no.     Make  your  mind  easy." 
.  And  he  went  off  in  search  of  those  who  were  to  wit- 
ness the  exhibition. 

'  After  having  been  imposed  upon  by  the  Oriols  at  the 
time  of  the  first  treatment  of  the  paralytic  he  had  in  his 
turn  imposed  upon  the  credulity  of  invalids  so  easy  to 
get  the  better  of,  when  it  is  a  question  of  curing;  and 
now  he  imposed  upon  himself  with  the  farce  of  this 
cure,  talking  about  it  so  frequently,  with  so  much  ardor 
and  such  an  air  of  conviction  that  it  would  have  been 
bird  to  determine  whether  he  believed  or  disbelieved 
in  it. 

About  three  o'clock,  all  the  persons  whom  he  had  in- 
duced to  attend  found  themselves  gathered .  together 
before  the  door  of  the  Establishment,  expecting  Pere 
Clovis's  arrival.  He  made  his  appearance,  leaning  on 
two  walking-sticks,  always  dragging  his  legs  after  him, 
and  bowing  politely  to  everyone  as  he  passed. 
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The  two  Oriols  followed  him,  together  with  the  two 
young  girls.  Paul  and  Gontran  accompanied  their  in- 
tended wives. 

In  the  great  hall  where  the  articulated  instruments 
were  fixed,  Doctor  Latonne  was  waiting,  and  killed  time 
by  chatting  with  Andermatt  and  Doctor  Honorat. 

When  he  saw  Pere  Clovis,  a  smile  of  delight  passed 
over  his  clean-shaven  lips.  He  asked :  "  Well  1  hpw 
are  we  going  on  to-day?  " 

"Ohl  all  right  all  right." 

Petrus  Martel  and  Saint  Landri  presented  them- 
selves. They  wanted  to  satisfy  their  minds.  The  first 
believed;  the  second  doubted.  Behind  them,  people 
saw  with  astonishpient  Doctor  BonnefiUe  coming  up, 
saluting  his  rival,  and  extending  his  hand  towards  An- 
dermatt.    Doctor  Black  was  the  last  to  arrive. 

"  Well,  messieurs  and  mesdemoiselles,"  said  Doctor 
Latonne,  as  he  bowed  to  Louise  and  Charlotte  Oriol, 
"  you  are  going  to  witness  a  very  curious  phenomenon. 
Observe  first,  before  the  experiment,  this  worthy  fellow 
walking  a  little,  but  very  little.  Can  you  walk,  without 
your  sticks,  Pere  Clovis?  " 

"Oh!  no,  mochieul" 

"  Good,  then  let  us  begin." 

The  old  fellow  was  hoisted  on  the  armchair;  his  legs 
were  strapped  to  the  movable  feet  of  the  sitting-ma- 
chine; then,  at  the  command  of  the  inspector — **  Go 
quietly  1  " —  the  attendant,  with  bare  arms,  turned  the 
handle. 

Thereupon  the  right  knee  of  the  vagabond  was  seen 

rising  up,  stretching  out,  bending,  then  moving  forward 

again;  after  that,  the  left  knee  did  the  same;  and  Pere 

Clovis,  seized  with  a  sudden  delight,  began  to  laugh, 

VII— 21 
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#h?Itf  he  repeated  T^ith  his^  hcaci  and  hts  long  white 
beard  kH  th*  mavtrhthii  ifUpdstd  oh  his  legs. 

The  four  physicians  and  Andermatt,  stooping  orcf 
him,  exaiWhfed  him  wltft  fliei  gravity  of  augurs,  while 
Coiosse  exchafhged  slj  winks  ^h  the  old  chap. 

As  the  dobt  had  beert  left  open,  6ther  persons  kept 
toW§tan%  cro\^ding  in,  ind  conviriced  artd  anxious 
bsjtheri  {)f  tssed  forward  to  behold  the  exjfyeriment. 

"  Quicker!  "  said  Doctor  Latonne;  attd,  in  obedience 
to  his  command,  the  man  who^  worked  tiit  handle  turned 
it  t^ith  gftatet  energy.  The  old  fellow's  legs  began  to 
go  at  af  running  pace,  and  he,  seized  with  irresistible 
gaycty,  like  a  child  being  tickled,  laughed  a^  loudly  as 
eter  he  toXild,  moving  his  head  about  wildly.  And,  in 
thfe  rriidst  of  hi*  pealTs  of  laiightef,  he  kept  re|>eating, 
"What  a  rigolo!  What  a  rigolo!"  having,  no 
ddttbt,  picked  Up  this  word  from  the  mouth  oi  some 
fofelgner; 

ColodSe,  ih  his  tWrn^  broke  otit^  andj  stampirlg  dfl  the 
grolirid  with  his  foot,  arid  stfikirig  his  thighs  with  his 
hands,  he  fcxcklmed:  **  Hal  bdUgWre  of  ^  Clovichel 
bougrrre  of  a  Cloviche !  " 

**  Enough !  "  was  the  inspector's  next  cbrtimand. 
The  vagabond  was  unfastened,  and  the  physicians 
drew  ap^rt  iii  Order  to  verify  the  t-esult. 

Theri  Pert  Clovis  waS  sieetl  rising  from  iht  armchair, 
stepping  on  the  ground,  and  walkiiig.  He  proceeded 
with  short  steps^  it  was  true,  qiiite  bent,  arid  grimacing 
from  fatigue  at  every  effort,  but  still  he  walked  1 

Doctor  Bonnefillfe  was  the  first  to  declare:  "This 
is  quitfe  a  rfeitiirkable  easel"  Doctor  filatk  imme- 
didtely  improved  upoh  hi*  brother-physician.  Doctor 
Honorat,  alone  said  nothiiag. 
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Gontrati  whispered  in  Paurs  tat :  "  1  don't  under- 
stand. Look  at  their  heads.  Are  they  dupes  or  hum« 
bugs?" 

But  Andermatt  was  speaking*  He  told  the  history 
of  this  cure  since  the  first  day,  the  relapse,  and  the 
final  recovery  which  was  declared  to  be  settled  and 
absolute. 

Ht  gayly  added:  *'If  our  patient  goes  back  a 
little  every  winter,  we'll  cure  him  again  every  summer." 

Then  he  pompously  eulogized  the  waters  of  Monb- 
Oriol,  extolled  their  properties,  all  their  properties : 

"  For  my  own  part,"  said  he ;  "1  h^ve  had  st  proof 
of  their  efficacy  in  the  case  of  a  being  who  is  very  dear 
to  me;  and,  if  my  family  is  not  extinct,  it  is  to  Klont* 
Oriol  that  I  will  owe  it/' 

But,  all  at  once,  he  had  a  fldsh  0^  recollection.  He 
had  promised  his  wife  a  visit  from  Paul  Bretigny.  He 
was  filled  with  regret  for  his  forgetfulness,  as  he  was 
most  anxious  to  gratify  her  every  wish.  Accordingly 
he  glanced  around  him,  espied  Paul,  and  coming  up 
to  him :  "  My  dear  friend,  I  completely  forgot  to 
tell  you  that  Christiane  Is  expecting  you  at  this 
moment." 

Bretigny  said  falteringlyj  *^Me  — at  this  mo- 
ment? " 

"  Yes,  she  has  got  up  to-day}  and  she  desires  to  see 
you  before  anyone.  Hurry  then  as  quickly  as  possible, 
and  excuse  me." 

Paul  directed  his  steps  towards  the  hotel,  his  heart 
throbbing  with  emotion.  On  his  way  he  met  the  Mar- 
quis de  Ravenel,  who  said  to  him  : 

"  My  daughter  is  up,  and  is  surprised  at  not  having 
seen  you  yet/' 
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He  halted,  however,  on  the  first  steps  of  the  staircase 
in  order  to  consider  what  he  would  say  to  her.  How 
would  she  receive  him?  Would  she  be  alone?  If  she 
spoke  about  his  marriage,  what  reply  should  he  make? 

Since  he  had  heard  of  her  confinement,  he  could  not 
think  about  her  without  groaning,  so  uneasy  did  he  feel; 
and  the  thought  of  their  first  meeting,  every  time  it 
floated  through  his  mind,  made  him  suddenly  redden  or 
grow  pale  with  anguish.  He  had  also  thought  with 
deep  anxiety  of  this  unknown  child,  of  which  he  was 
the  father;  and  he  remained  harassed  by  a  desire  to  see 
it,  mingled  with  a  dread  of  looking  at  it.  He  felt  him- 
self sunk  in  one  of  those  moral  foulnesses  which  stain 
a  man's  conscience  up  to  the  hour  of  his  death.  But  he 
feared  above  all  the  glance  of  this  woman,  for  whom  his 
love  had  been  so  fierce  and  so  short-lived. 

Would  she  meet  him  with  reproaches,  with  tears,  or 
with  disdain?  Would  she  receive  him,  only  to  drive 
him  away? 

And  what  attitude  ought  he  to  assume  towards  her? 
Humble,  crushed,  suppliant,  or  cold?  Should  he  ex- 
plain himself  or  should  he  listen  without  replying? 
Ought  he  to  sit  down. or  to  remain  standing? 

And  when  the  child  was  shown  to  him,  what  should 
he  do?  What  should  he  say?  With  what  feeling 
should  he  appear  to  be  agitated? 

Before  the  door  he  stopped  again,  and,  at  the  mo- 
ment when  he  was  on  the  point  of  ringing,  he  noticed 
that  his  hand  was  trembling.  However,  he  placed  his 
finger  on  the  little  ivory  button,  and  he  heard  the 
sound  of  the  electric  bell  coming  from  the  interior  of 
the  apartment. 

A  female  servant  opened  the  door,   and  admitted 
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him,.  And,  at  the  drawing-room  door,  he  saw  Chris- 
tiana, at  the  end  of  the  second  room,  lying  on  her  long 
chair  with  her  eyes  fixed  upon  him. 

These  two  rooms  seemed  to  him  interminable  as  he 
was  passing  through  them.  He  felt  himself  tottering. 
He  was  afraid  of  knocking  against  the  seats,  and  he  did 
not  venture  to  look  down  towards  his  feet  in  order  to 
avoid  lowering  his  eyes.  She  did  not  make  a  single 
gesture,  or  utter  a  single  word.  She  waited  till  he  was 
close  beside  her.  Her  right  hand  remained  stretched 
out  over  her  robe,  and  her  left  leaned  over  the  side  of 
the  cradle,  covered  all  round  with  its  curtains. 

When  he  wds  three  paces  away  from  her  he  stopped, 
not  knowing  what  best  to  do.  The  chambermaid  had 
closed  the  door  after  him. 

They  were  alone ! 

Then,  he  felt  a  longing  to  sink  upon  his  knees,  and 
implore  her  pardon.  But  she  slowly  raised  the  hand 
which  had  lain  on  her  robe,  and  extending  it  slightly 
towards  him,  said,  "  Good  day,*'  in  a  grave  tone. 

He  did  not  venture  to  touch  her  fingers,  which,  how- 
ever, he  brushed  with  his  lips,  while  he  bowed  to  her. 

She  added:  "Sit  down."  And  he  sat  down  on  a 
lower  chair,  close  to  her  feet. 

He  felt  that  he  ought  to  speak,  but  he  could  not  find 
a  word  or  an  idea,  and  he  dared  not  even  look  at  her. 
However,  he  ended  by  stammering  out :  "  Your  hus- 
band forgot  to  let  me  know  that  you  were  waiting  for 
me ;  but  for  that,  I  would  have  come  sooner." 

She  replied :  "  Oh  1  it  matters  little,  since  we  were 
bound  to  see  one  another  again  —  a  little  sooner  —  a 
little  later  1" 

As  she  added  nothing  more,  he  hastened  to  say  in  an 
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inquiring  tone :     "  I  hope  you  arc  getting  on  well  by 
this  time?" 

"Thanks.  As  well  as  one  can  get  on  after  such 
shocks  I  " 

She  was  very  pale  and  thini  but  prettier  than  before 
her  confinement  Her  eyes  especially  had  gained  a 
depth  of  expression  which  he  had  never  seen  in  them 
before.  They  seemed  to  have  acquired  a  darker  shade, 
a  blue  less  cle^r,  less  transparent,  more  intense.  Her 
hands  were  so  white  that  their  flesh  looked  like  that  of  a 
corpse. 

She  went  on :  "  Those  are  hours  very  hard  to  live 
through.  But,  when  one  has  suffered  thus,  one  feels 
strong  till  the  end  of  one's  days." 

Much  affected,  he  murmured?  *VYes;  they  are  ter- 
rible experiences  I  " 

She  repeated  like  an  echo:     "  Terrible/* 

For  some  moments  there  had  been  light  movements  in 
the  cradle  —  the  all  but  imperceptible  sounds  of  an  in-» 
fant  awakening  from  sleep.  Bretigny  could  no  longer 
avert  his  gaze,  preyed  upon  by  a  melancholy,  morbid 
yearning  which  gradually  grew  stronger,  tortured  by  the 
desire  to  behold  what  lived  within  there. 

Then  he  observed  that  the  curtains  of  the  tiny  bed 
were  fastened  from  top  to  bottom  with  the  gold  pins 
which  Christiane  was  accustomed  to  wear  in  her  corsage. 
Often  had  he  amused  himself  in  bygone  days  by  taking 
them  out  and  pinning  them  again  on  the  shoulders  of  his 
beloved,  those  fine  pins  with  cresccat-shaped  heads. 
He  understood  what  she  meant;  and  a  poignant  emo- 
tion seized  him,  made  him  feel  shriveled  up  before  this 
barrier  of  golden  spikes,  which  for  ever  separated  him 
from  this  child. 
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A  little  cry,  a  shrill  plaint  arose  in  this  white  prison. 

Christiane  quickly  rocked  the  wherry,  and  in  a  rather 
abrupt  tone: 

"  I  must  ask  your  pardon  for  allowing  you  so  little 
time;  but  I  must  look  after  my  daughter." 

He  ros^j  and  once  more  kifsed  her  hand,  which  jhe 
extended  towards  him ;  and,  as  he  was  on  the  point  of 
leaving  she  $aid: 

"  I  pray  that  you  may  be  happy." 
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MAND  Mmc,  Lcrcbour  were  about  the  same 
age.  But  Monsieur  looked  younger,  al- 
•  though  he  was  the  weaker  of  the  two. 
They  lived  near  Mantes  in  a  pretty  estate  which  they 
had  bought  after  having  made  a  fortune  by  selling 
printed  cottons. 

The  house  was  surrounded  by  a  beautiful  garden 
containing  a  poultry  yard,  Chinese  kiosques,  and  a  lit- 
tle conservatory  at  the  end  of  the  avenue.  M.  Lere- 
bour  was  short,  round,  and  jovial,  with  the  jovality  of 
a  shop-keeper  of  epicurean  tastes.  His  wife,  lean,  self- 
willed,  and  always  discontented,  had  not  succeeded  in 
overcoming  her  husband's  good  humor.  She  dyed  her 
hair,  and  sometimes  read  novels,  which  made  dreams 
pass  through  her  soul,  although  she  affected  to  despise 
writings  of  this  kind.  People  said  she  was  a  woman  of 
strong  passions  without  her  having  ever  done  anything 
to  sustain  that  opinion.  But  her  husband  sometimes 
said:  **  My  wife  is  a  gay  woman,"  with  a  certain 
knowing  air  which  awakened  suppositions. 

For  some  years  past,  however,  she  had  shown  herself 
aggressive  towards  M.  Lerebour,  always  irritated  and 
hard,  as  if  a  secret  and  unavowable  grief  tormented  her. 
A  sort  of  misunderstanding  was  the  result.  They 
scarcely  spoke  to  each  other,  and  Madame,  whose  name 
was  Palmyre,  was  incessantly  heaping  unkind  compli- 
ments, wounding  allusions,  bitter  words,  without  any 
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apparent  reason,  on  Monsieur,  whose  name  was  Gus- 
tave. 

He  bent  his  back,  bored  though  gay,  all  the  same, 
endowed  with  such  a  fund  of  contentment  that  he  took 
his  share  of  those  domestic  bickerings.  He  asked  him- 
self, nevertheless,  what  unknown  cause  could  have  thus 
embittered  his  spouse,  for  he  had  a  strong  feeling  that 
her  irritation  had  a  hidden  reason,  but  so  difficult  to 
penetrate  that  his  efforts  to  do  so  were  in  vain. 

He  often  said  to  her:  "  Look  here,  my  dear,  tell  me 
what  you  have  against  me.  I  feel  that  you  are  conceal- 
ing something." 

She  invariably  replied :  "  But  there  is  nothing  the 
matter  with  me,  absolutely  nothing.  Besides,  if  I  had 
some  cause  for  discontent,  it  would  be  for  you  to  guess 
at  it.  I  don't  like  men  who  understand  nothing,  who 
are  so  soft  and  incapable  that  one  must  come  to  their 
assistance  to  make  them  grasp  the  slightest  thing." 

He  murmured  dejectedly:  "  I  see  clearly  that  you 
don't  want  to  say  anything." 

And  he  went  away  still  striving  to  unravel  the  mys- 
tery. 

The  nights  especially  became  very  painful  to  him; 
for  they  always  shared  the  same  bed,  as  one  does  in 
good  and  simple  households.  It  was  not,  therefore, 
mere  ordinary  ill-temper  that  she  displayed  towards 
him.  She  chose  the  moment  when  they  were  lying  side 
by  side  to  load  him  with  the  liveliest  raillery.  She  re- 
proached •  him,  principally  with  growing  fat:  "You 
take  up  all  the  room,  you  are  becoming  so  fat.  And 
you  make  my  back  sweat  like  melted  lard,  as  if  you 
thought  that  was  agreeable  to  mel  " 

And  she  forced  him  to  get  up  on  the  slightest  pretext) 
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sending  him  dowitsuirs  to  look  for  a  newspaper  she  had 
forgotten,  or  a  bottle  of  orange  water,  which  he  failed 
to  find,  as  she  had  herself  hidden  it  away.  And  she  ex- 
tlaimed  in  a  furious  and  sarcastic  tone:  "  You  might, 
howevcj',  know  where  to  find  it,  you  big  booby !  "  Wheti 
he  had  been  wandering  about  the  sleeping  house  for  a 
whole  hour,  and  returned  to  the  room  empty-handed, 
the  only  thanks  she  garc  him  was  to  say :  **  Come,  get 
back  to  bed,  it  will  make  you  thin  to  take  a  little  walk- 
ing; you  are  becoming  as  flabby  as  a  sponge/* 

She  kept  waking  him  every  moment  by  declaring  that 
she  was  suffering  from  cramps  in  her  stomach,  attd  in- 
sisted on  his  rubbing  her  stomach  with  flannel  soaked 
in  eau  de  Cologne.  He  made  eftorts  to  cure  her, 
grieved  at  seeing  her  ilh  and  he  proposed  tb  go  and 
rOuse  up  Celeste,  their  maid.  Then,  she  at  once  got 
angry,  crying:  **  This  fellow  must  be  a  fool.  Weill 
it  is  Oyer;  I  am  better  now,  so  go  tack  to  bed,  you  big 
lout." 

He  asked :  "  Are  you  quite  sure  you  have  got  bet- 
ter.?.". 

She  flung  this  harsh  answer  in  his  face : 
.  "  Ye^,  hold  your  tongue  I  let  me  sleep !     Don't  worry 
me  any  more  about  itl     You  are  Incapable  of  doing 
anything,  even  of  rubbing  a  woman." 

He  got  into  a  state*  of  deep  dejectioh,  '*  But,  my  dar- 
ling." 

She  became  escasperated :  "I  want  no  'buts.* 
Enough,  isn't  it?     Give  me  some  rest  now." 

And  she  turned  her  face  to  the  wall. 

Now,  one  night,  she  shook  him  so  abruptly  that  he 
started  up  in  terror,  and  found  himself  in  a  sitting  pos- 
ture with  a  rapidity  which  wW  not  habitual  to  him. 
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He  stammered:     **What?     What's  the  matter?" 

She  caught  him  by  the  arm  and  pinched  him  till  he 
cried  out.  She  gave  him  a  box  in  the  ear:  "  I  heard 
some  noise  in  the  house." 

Accustomed  to  the  frecjuent  alftntts  <»f  Mme.  Lere^ 
hour,  he  did  not  disturb  himself  very  much,  and  quietly 
asked : 

**  What  sort  of  noise,  my  darling?  " 

Sh^  trembled,  as  if  she  were  in  a  state  of  terror,  and 
replied :  "  Noise  —  why,  noise  — -  the  noise  of  foot- 
steps.    There  is  someone." 

He  remained  incredulous:  "Someone?  You  think 
so?  But  no;  you  miist  be  mistaken.  Besides,  whom 
do  you  thing  It  can  be !  *' 

She  shuddered : 

"  Who?  Wh6?  Why,  thieves,  of  course,  you  Im- 
becile I" 

He  plunged  softly  under  the  sheets: 

**  Ah  I  no,  my  darling  I  There  is  nobody.  I  dare 
say  you  only  dreamed  it.  " 

Then  she  flung-  off  the  coverlet,  -and,  jumping  out  of 
bed  in  a  rage: 

"  Why,  then,  you  are  just  as  cowardly  as  you  are  in* 
capable  1  In  any  case,  I  shall  not'let  myfeelf  be  massa- 
cred owing  to  your  pusillanimity." 

And  snatching  up  the  tongs  from  the  fireplace,  she 
placed  herself  in  a  fighting  attitude  in  front  of  the 
bolted  door. 

Moved  by  his  wife*s  display  of  valor,  perhaps 
ashamed,  he  rose  up  in  his  turn  sulkily,  and  without 
taking  off  his  nightcap,  he  seized  the  shovel,  and  placed 
himself  face  to  face  with  his  better  half. 

They  waited  for  twenty  minutes  in  the  deepest  di- 
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lence.  No  fresh  noise  disturbed  the  repose  of  the 
house.  Then,  Madame,  becoming  furious,  got  back 
into  bed,  saying:  "Nevertheless  I'm  sure  there  is 
someone." 

In  order  to  avoid  anything  like  a  quarrel  he  did  not 
make  an  allusion  during  the  day  to  this  panic. 

But,  next  night,  Mme.  Lerebour  woke  up  her  hus- 
band with  more  violence  still  than  the  night  before,  and 
panting,  she  stammered:  "  Gustave,  Gustave,  some- 
body has  just  opened  the  garden-gate  1  " 

Astonished  at  this  persistence,  he  fancied  that  his 
wife  must  have  had  an  attack  of  somnambulism,  and 
was  about  to  make  an  effort  to  shake  off  this  dangerous 
sleep  when  he  thought  he  heard,  in  fact,  a  slight  sound 
under  the  walls  of  the  house. 

He  rose  up,  rushed  to  the  window,  and  he  saw  —  yes, 
he  saw  —  a  white  figure  passing  quickly  along  one  of 
the  garden  walks. 

He  murmured,  as  if  he  was  on  the  point  of  fainting : 
"  There  is  someone."  Then  he  recovered  his  self-pos- 
session, felt  more  resolute,  and  suddenly  carried  away 
by  the  formidable  anger  of  a  proprietor  whose  terri- 
tory has  been  encroached  upon,  he  said:  "Wait I 
wait  I  and  you  shall  see  I  " 

He  rushed  towards  the  writing-de8k,*opened  it,  took 
out  the  revolver,  and  dashed  out  onto  the  stairs. 

His  wife,  filled  with  consternation,  followed  him,  ex- 
claiming :  "  Gustave,  Gustave,  don't  abandon  me, 
don't  leave  me  alone  1     Gustave !     Gustave !  " 

But  he  scarcely  heard  her;  he  had  by  this  time  laid 
his  hand  on  the  garden-gate. 

Then  she  went  back  rapidly  and  barricaded  herself  in 
the  conjugal  chamber*     .     •     • 
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She  waited  five  minutes,  ten  minutes,  a  quarter  of  an 
hour.  Wild  terror  took  possession  of  her.  Without 
doubt  they  had  killed  him;  they  had  seized,  garroted, 
strangled  him.  She  would  have  preferred  to  hear  the 
report  of  the  six  barrels  of  the  revolver,  to  know  that  he 
was  fighting,  that  he  was  defending  himself.  But  this 
great  silence,  this  terrifying  silence  of  the  country  over- 
whelmed her. 

She  rang  for  Celeste.  Celeste  did  not  come  in  an- 
swer to  the  bell.  She  rang  again,,  on  the  point  of 
swooning,  of  sinking  into  unconsciousness.  The  entire 
house  remained  without  a  sound. 

She  pasted  her  burning  forehead  to  the  window,  seek- 
ing to  peer  through  the  darkness  without.  She  distin- 
guished nothing  but  the  blacker  shadows  of  a  row  of 
trees  beside  the  gray  footprints  on  the  roads. 

It  struck  half-past  twelve.  Her  husband  was  absent 
for  the  last  forty-five  minutes.  She  would  never  see 
him  again^  No  I  she  would  never  see  him  again.  And 
she  fell  on  her  knees  sobbing. 

Two  light  knocks  at  the  door  of  the  apartment  made 
her  spring  up  with  a  bound.  M.  Lerebour  called  out  to 
her:  "  Open,  pray,  Palmyre,  'tis  I."  She  rushed  for-  • 
ward,  opened  the  door,  and  standing  in  front  of  him, 
with  her  arms  akimbo,  and  her  eyes  full  of  tears,  ex* 
claimed:  "Where  have  you  been,  you  dirty  brute? 
Ah !  you  left  me  here  by  myself  nearly  dead  of  fright.  . 
Ah!  you  care  no  more  about  me  than  if  I  never  ex- 
isted." . 

He  closed  the  bedroom-door;  and  he  laughed  and 
laughed  like  a  madman,  grinning  from  ear  to  ear,  with 
his  hands  on  his  stomach,  till  the  tears  came  into  his 
eyes. 
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Mme.  Lerebour,  stupefied,  remained  silent. 

He  stammered :  "  It  was  — ^  it  was  Celeste  who  had 
an  appointment  in  the  conservatory.  If  you  knew  what 
—  what  I  have  seen     •     .     ." 

She  had  turned  pale,  choking  with  indignation. 

"Eh?  Do  you  tell  me  so?  Celeste?  In  my 
house?  In  —  my  —  house  •  *  .  in  my  — my  — 
in  my  conservatory.  And  you  have  not  killed  the  man 
who  was  her  accomplice  1  You  had  a  revolver  and  did 
not  kill  him  *  .  .  ?  In  my  house  ...  in  my 
house." 

She  sat  down,  not  feeling  able  to  do  anything. 

He  danced  a  caper,  snapped  his  fingers,  smacked  his 
tongue,  and,  still  laughing:  "If  you  knew,  if  you 
knew," 

He  suddenly  gave  her  a  kiss. 

She  tore  herself  away  from  him.  And  in  a  voice 
broken  with  rage,  she  said :  **  I  will  not  let  this  girl 
remain  one  day  longer  in  my  house,  do  you  hear?  Not 
one  day,  not  one  hour.  When  she  returns  to  the  house 
we  will  throw  her  out." 

M*  Lerebour  had  seized  his  wife  by  the  waist,  and  he 
planted  rows  of  kisses  in  her  neck,  loud  kisses,  as  in  by* 
gone  days.  She  became  silent  once  more,  petrified 
with  astonishment.  But  ha,  holding  her  clasped  iil  hi^i 
arms,  drew  her  softly  towards  the  bed. 


Towards  half-past  nine  in  the  morning.  Celeste,  as- 
tonished at  liot  yet  having  seen  her  master  artd  mistress 
who  always  rose  early,  came  and  knocked  softly  at  their 
dooc».'.       ^ 

They  were  in  bed,  and  they  were  gaily  chatting- sido 
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by  side.  She  stood  there  astonished,  and  said: 
"  Madame,  it  is  the  coffee." 

Mme.  Lerebour  said  in  a  very  soft  voice:  *'  Bring 
it  in  here  to  me,  my  girl.  We  ai€  a  little  tired ;  we  have 
slept  very  badly.*' 

Scarcely  had  the  servant-maid  gone  than  M*  Lorc- 
bour  began  to  laugh  again,  tickling  his  wife  under  the 
chin,  and  repeating:  **  If  you  knew.  Oh  I  if  you 
knew.'* 

But  she  caught  his  hands :  '*  Look  here  I  keep  quiet, 
my  darling,  if  you  laugh  like  this  you  will  make  your* 
self  111." 

And  she  kisaed  him  softly  on  the  eyes. 

Mme.  Lerebour  has  no  more  fits  of  sourness.  Some- 
times on  bright  nights  the  husband  and  wife  came,  with 
furtive  steps,  along  by  the  clumps  of  trees  and  flower- 
beds as  far  as  the  little  conservatory  at  the  end  of  the 
garden;  And  they  remained  there  planted  side  by 
side  with  their  faces  pasted  against  the  glass  as  if  they 
were  looking  at  something  strange  and  full  of  interest 
going  on  within. 

They  have  increased  Celeste's  wages. 

M.  Lerebour  has  got  thin. 
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I  HAD  just  taken  possession  of  my  room  in  the  ho- 
tel, a  narrow  apartment  between  two  papered 
partitions,  so  that,  then,  I  could  hear  all  the 
sounds  made  by  my  neighbors ;  and  I  was  beginning  to 
arrange  in  the  glass  cupboard  my  clothes  and  my  linen 
when  I  opened  the  drawer  which  is  in  the  middle  of  this 
piece  of  furniture.  I  immediately  noticed  a  manuscript 
of  rolled  paper.  Having  rolled  it  out,  I  spread  it  open 
before  me,  and  read  this  title : 

"  My  Twenty-five  Days.'* 

It  was  the  diary  of  a  bather,  of  the  last  occupant  of 
my  room,  and  had  been  left  behind  there  through  for- 
getfulness  at  the  hour  of  departure. 

These  notes  may  be  of  some  interest  to  sensible  and 
healthy  persons  who  never  leave  their  own  homes.  It 
is  for  their  benefit  that  I  transcribe  them  without  alter- 
ing a  letter. 

"  Chatel-Guyon,  July  15th. 

"  At  the  first  glance,  it  is  not  gay,  this  country.  So, 
I  am  going  to  spend  twenty-five  days  there  to  have  my 
liver  and  my  stomach  treated,  and  to  get  a  little  thin. 
The  twenty-five  days  of  a  bather  are  very  like  the  twen- 
ty-eight days  of  a  reservist;  they  are  all  devoted  to  fa- 
tigue-duty, severe  fatigue  duty.  To-day,  nothing  as 
yet;  I  am  installed;  I  have  made  the  acquaintance  of 
locality  and  the  doctors.  Chatel-Guyon  is  composed  of 
a  stream  in  which  flows  yellow  water  in  the  midst  of 
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several  mountain-peaks,  where  are  erected  a  casino, 
houses,  and  stone-crosses.  At  the  side  of  the  stream, 
in  the  depths  of  the  valley,  may  be  seen  a  square  build- 
ing surrounded  by  a  little  garden;  this  is  the  establish- 
ment of  the  baths.  Sad  people  wander  around  this 
building  —  the  invalids.  A  great  silence  reigns  in  the 
walks  shaded  by  trees,  for  this  b  not  a  pleasure^station 
but  a  true  health-station;  one  takes  care  of  his  health 
there  through  conviction,  and  one  cannot  get  cured 
there,  it  seems. 

"  Competent  people  declare  even  that  the  mineral 
springs  perform  true  miracles  there.  However,  no  vo- 
tive offering  is  hung  around  the  cashier's  office. 

"  From  time  to  time  a  gentleman  or  a  lady  comes 
over  to  a  kiosk  with  a  slate  roof,  which  shelters  a 
woman  of  smiling  and  gentle  aspect  and  a  spring  boil- 
ing in  a  basin  of  cement.  Not  a  word  is  exchanged  be- 
tween the  invalid  and  the  female  custodian  of  the  heal- 
ing water.  She  hands  to  the  newcomer  a  little  glass  in 
which  air-bubbles  quiver  in  the  transparent  liquid. 
The  other  drinks  and  goes  off  with  a  grave  step  in  order 
to  resume  his  interrupted  walk  under  the  trees. 

"  No  noise  in  the  little  park,  no  breath  of  air  in  the 
leaves ;  no  voice  passes  through  this  silence.  One  ought 
to  write  at  the  entrance  to  this  district:  *Here  you 
no  longer  laugh;  you  nurse  yourself.' 

"  The  people  who  chat  resemble  mutes  who  should 
open  their  mouths  in  order  to  simulate  sounds,  so  much 
■  are  they  afraid  of  letting  their  voices  escape. 

*'  In  the  hotel,  the  same  silence.     It  is  a  big  hotel 

where  you  dine  solemnly  with  people  of  good  position, 

who  have  nothing  to  say  to  each  other.     Their  manners 

bespeak  good-breeding,  and  their  faces  reflect  the  con- 
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viction  of  a  superiority  of  which  it  would  be  difficult  to 
give  actual  proofs. 

"  At  two  o*clock,  I  m^ide  my  way  up  to  th^  Casino, 
a  little  wooden  hut  perched  on  a  hillock  where  one 
climbs  through  paths  frequented  by  goats.  But  the 
view  from  that  height  is  admirable.  Chatel-Guyon  is 
situated  in  a  very  narrow  valley,  exactly  between  the 
plain  and  the  mountain.  I  behold,  then,  at  the  left  the 
first  great  waves  of  the  mountains  of  Auvergne  covered 
with  woods,  and  exhibiting  here  and  there  big  gray 
spots,  their  hard  lava^bones,  for  we  were  at  the  foot  of 
the  extinct  volcanoes.  At  the  right,  through  the  nar« 
row  slope  of  the  valley,  I  discover  a  plain  infinite  as  the 
sea,  steeped  in  a  bluish  fog  which  lets  one  only  dimly 
discern  the  villages,  the  towns,  the  yellow  fields  of  ripe 
com,  and  the  green  squares  of  meadow-land  shaded  with 
apple«trees.  It  is  the  Limagne,  immense  and  flat, 
always  enveloped  in  a  light  veil  of  vapors. . 

'*  The  night  has  come.  And  now,  after  having  dined 
alone,  I  write  these  lines  beside  my  open  window.  I 
hear,  over  there,  in  front  of  me,  the  little  orchestra  of 
the  Casino,  which  plays  airs  just  as  a  wild  bird  sings 
all  alone  in  the  desert. 

'^  A  dog  from  time  to  time  breaks  out  into  a  baric. 
This  great  calm  does  good.     Good  night. 

^'  July  1 6th. —  Nothing,  I  have  taken  a  bath,  or 
rather  a  douche.  I  have  swallowed  three  glasses  of 
water,  and  I  have  walked  in  the  pathways  of  the  park, 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  between  each  glass,  then  half- 
an-hour  after  the  last.  I  have  begun  my  twenty-five 
days. 

**  July  lyth. —  Remarked  two  mysterious  pretty  wo- 
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men  who  are  taking  their  baths  and  their  meals  after 
everyone  else. 

''  July  iSih^—liothmg. 

^^  July  igth. —  Saw  the  two  pretty  women  again. 
They  have  style  and  a  little  indescribable  air  which  I  like 
very  much, 

"  July  20th. —  Long  walk  in  a  charming  wopded  val- 
ley, as  far  as  the  Hermitage  of  Sans-Souci.  This 
country  is  delightful,  although  sad,  but  so  calm,  so 
sweet,  so  green.  One  meets  along  the  mountain-roads 
the  long  wagons  loaded  with  hay  drawn  by  two  cows 
at  a  slow  pace  or  held  back  by  them  in  going  down  the 
slopes  with  a  great  effort  of  their  heads  which  are  tied 
together.  A  man  with  a  big  black  hat  on  his  head  is 
driving  them  with  a  slight  switch  tipping  them  on  the 
side  or  on  the  forehead;  and  often  with  a  simple 
gesture,  a  gesture  energetic  and  grave,  he  suddenly 
draws  them  up  when  the  excessive  load  precipitates 
their  journey  down  the  too  rugged  descents. 

"  The  air  is  good  to  inhale  in  these  valleys.  And 
if  it  is  very  warm,  the  dust  bears  with  it  a  light 
odor  of  vanilla  and  of  the  stable,  for  so  many  cows 
pass  over  these  routes  that  they  leave  there  a  little 
of  them  everywhere.  And  this  odor  is  a  perfume 
when  it  would  be  a  stench  if  it  came  from  other 
animals^ 

''July  2 1  St. —  Excursion  to  the  valley  of  the  Enval. 
It  is  a  narrow  gorge  enclosed  in  superb  rocks  at  the 
very  foot  of  the  mountain.  A  stream  flows  through 
the  space  between  the  heaped-up  boulders. 

"  As  I  reached  the  bottom  of  this  ravine  I  heard 
women's  voices,  and  I  soon  perceived  the  two  mys* 
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terious  ladies  of  my  hotel,  who  were  chatting  seated  on 
a  stone. 

"  The  occasion  appeared  to  me  a  good  one,  and 
without  hesitation  I  presented  myself.  My  overtures 
were  received  without  embarrassment.  We  walked 
back  together  to  the  hotel.  And  we  talked  about 
Paris.  They  knew,  it  seemed,  many  people  whom  I 
knew  too.     Who  can  they  be  ? 

**  I  shall  see  them  to-morrow.  There  is  nothing 
more  amusing  than  such  meetings  as  this. 

**  July  22nd. —  Day  almost  entirely  passed  with  the 
two  unknown  ladies.  They  are  very  pretty,  by  Jove, 
one  a  brunette  and  the  other  a  blonde.  They  say  they 
are  widows.     Hum?     .     •     . 

**  I  offered  to  accompany  them  in  a  visit  to  Royat  to- 
morrow, and  they  accepted  my  offer. 

"  Chatel-Guyon  is  less  sad  than  I  thought  on  my  ar- 
rival. 

*'  July  23rd. —  Day  spent  at  Royat.  Royat  is  a  little 
pasty  of  hotels  at  the  bottom  of  a  valley,  at  the  gate  of 
Clermont-Ferrand.  A  great  deal  of  society  there.  A 
great  park  full  of  movement.  Superb  view  of  the 
Puy-de-Dome,  seen  at  the  end  of  a  perspective  of  vales. 

**  I  am  greatly  occupied  with  my  fair  companions, 
which  is  flattering  to  myself.  The  man  who  escorts  a 
pretty  woman  always  believes  himself  crowned  with  an 
aureole  —  with  much  more  reason,  the  man  who  goes 
along  with  one  on  each  side  of  him.  Nothing  is  so 
pleasant  as  to  dine  in  a  restaurant,  well  frequented,  with 
a  female  companion  at  whom  everybody  stares,  and 
there  is  nothing  besides  better  calculated  to  set  a  man  up 
in  the  estimation  of  his  neighbors. 

"  To  go  to  the  Bois,  in  a  trap  drawn  by  a  sorry  nag, 
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or  to  go  out  into  the  boulevard  escorted  by  a  plain 
woman  are  the  two  most  humiliating  accidents  which 
could  strike  a  delicate  heart  preoccupied  with  the  opin- 
ions of  others.  Of  all  luxuries  woman  is  the  rarest  and 
the  most  distinguished;  she  is  the  one  that  costs  most, 
and  which  we  desire  most;  she  is,  therefore,  the  one  that 
we  ought  best  to  exhibit  under  the  jealous  eye  of  the 
public. 

"  To  exhibit  to  the  world  a  pretty  woman  leaning  on 
your  arm  is  to  excite,  all  at  once,  every  kind  of  jealousy; 
it  is  as  much  as  to  say,  "  Look  here  1  I  am  rich,  since 
I. possess  this  rare  and  costly  object;  I  have  taste,  since 
I  have  known  how  to  discover  this  pearl ;  perhaps  even 
I  am  loved,  unless  I  am  deceived  by  her,  which  would 
still  prove  that  others,  too,  consider  her  charming. 

*^  But  what  a  disgraceful  thing  it  is  to  bring  an  ugly 
woman  with  you  through  the  city  I 

^^  And  how  many  humiliating  things  this  gives  people 
to  understand! 

"  In  the  first  place  they  assume  she  must  be  your  wife, 
for  how  could  it  be  supposed  that  you  would  have  an 
unattractive  mistress?  A  real  wife  might  be  ungrace- 
ful; but  then  her  ugliness  suggests  a  thousand  things 
disagreeable  to  you.  One  supposes  you  must  be  a  no- 
tary or  a  magistrate,  as  these  two  professions  have  a 
monopoly  of  grotesque  and  well-dowered  spouses. 
Now,  IS  this  not  painful  for  a  man  ?  And  then  it  seems 
to  proclaim  to  the  public  that  you  have  the  odious  cour- 
age and  are  even  under  a  legal  obligation  to  caress  that 
ridiculous  face  and  that  ill-shaped  body,  and  that  you 
will,  without  doubt,  be  shameless  enough  to  make  a 
mother  of  this  by  no  means  desirable  being  —  which  is 
the  very  height  of  ridicule. 
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''July  2^/A*— I  ndver  kavd  tht  side  of  the  two  un* 
known  widows  whom  I  am  beginning  to  know  well. 
This  country  is  delightful  and  our  hotel  is  excellent. 
Good  season.  The  treatment  has  done  me  an  immense 
amount  of  good. 

''July  25;*.— Drive  in  a  landau  to  the  hke  of 
Tazenat.  An  exquisite  and  unexpected  party,  decided 
on  at  lunch.  Abrupt  departure  after  getting  up  from 
the  table.  After  a  long  journey  through  the  mooritalns, 
we  suddenly  perceived  an  admirable  little  lake,  quite 
round,  quite  blue,  clear  aS  gksS,  and  situated  at  the  hot*- 
tom  of  a  dead  Crater.  One  edge  of  this  immense  basin 
18  barren,  the  other  is  wooded.  •  In  the  midst  of  the 
trees  a  small  house  where  sleeps  a  good-natured,  intel- 
lectual man,  a  sage  who  passes  his  days  in, this  Virgilian 
region.  He  opens  his  dwelling  for  uS.  An  idea  comes 
into  my  head.  I  exclaim :  '  Suppose  we  bathe  ? ' 
*  Yes/  they  said,  '  but  costumes.' 

"  '  Bah !  we  are  in  the  desert.' 

**  And  we  did  bathe  I     *     .     * 

**  If  I  were  a  poet,  how  I  would  describe  this  unforget 
tabte  vision  of  bodies  young  and  naked  in  the  transpar*- 
ency  of  the  water !  The  sloping  high  sides  shut  in  the 
lake,  motionless,  glittering^  and  round,  like  a  piece  of 
silver;  the  sun  pours  into  it  its  warm  light  in  a  flood; 
and  along  the  rocks  the  fair  flesh  slips  into  the  almost  in- 
visible wave  in  which  the  swimmers  seemed  suspended. 
On  the  sand  at  the  bottom  of  the  lake  we  saw  the  shad- 
ows of  the  light  movements  passing  and  repassing. 

"July  ^(J/A.— -Some  persons  seemed  to  look  with 
shocked  and  disapproving  eyes  at  my  rapid  intimacy 
with  the  two  fair  widows !  Persons  so  constituted  im- 
agine that  life  is  made  for  worrying  one^%  self.     Every- 
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thing  th^t  ^ppt2Ln  to  be  amusing  becomes  immediately 
a  breach  of  good-breeding  or  morality.  For  them  duty 
basr  inflexible  and  mortally  ^ad  rules. 

''  I  would  draw  tb^ir  attention  with  all  respect  to  the 
fact  that  duty  is  not  the  same  for  Mormons,  Arabs, 
Zulus,  Turks,  Englishmen  and  Frenchmen,  and  that  he 
will  firrd  rery  virtuous  people  amongst  all  these  nations. 

*'  I  shall  cite  a  single  e)(ample.  From  the  point  of 
view  of  woman,  English  duty  is  fixed  at  nine  years, 
while  Eflglish  diity  does  not  commence  until  twelve. 
As  for  me,  I  take  a  little  of  each  people^s  notion  of  duty^ 
and  of  the  whole  I  make  a  result  comparable  to  the 
morality  of  holy  King  Solomon. 

*' July  2ythr-^  Good  news.  I  have  grown  620 
gr&ms  thinner.  Excellent,  this  water  of  Chatel-Guyon  1 
I  am  bringing  the  widows  to  dine  at  Riom.  Sad  town 
whose  anagram  constitutes  an  offensive  vicinity  for  heal- 
ing springs}  Riom,  Mori. 

"  July  28th.--^  Hoity  Toity  I  My  two  widows  have 
been  visited  by  two  gentlemen  who  came  to  look  for 
them.  Two  widows  without  doubt.  They  are  leaving 
this  evening.  They  have  written  to  me  on  fancy  note- 
paper. 

"July  ^i^/A.*— Alone  I  Long  excursion  on  foot  to 
the  extinct  crater  of  Nackere.     Splendid  view. 

''  Jt*ly  30th. —  Nothing.     I  am  taking  the  treatment. 

'*  July  ^/^/.— Ditto.  Ditto.  This  pretty  country 
is  full  of  polluted  streams.  I  am  drawing  the  notice  of 
the  municipality  to  the  abominable  sink  which  poisons 
the  road  in  front  of  the  hotel.  All  the  remains  of  the 
kitchen  of  the  establishment  are  thrown  into  it.  This 
is  a  good  way  to  breed  cholera. 

"  August  1st.' —  Nothing.     The  treatment. 
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"August  2nd. —  Admirable  walk  to  Chateauneuf,  a 
station  for  rheumatic  patients  where  everybody  is  lame. 
Nothing  can  be  queerer  than  this  population  of  cripples  I 

"  August  3rd. —  Nothing.     The  treatment. 

"  August  4th. —  Ditto.     Ditto. 

"  August  5/A-—  Ditto,     Ditto. 

^*  August  6tb. —  Despair  I  ...  I  have  just 
weighed  myself.  I  have  got  fatter  by  310  grams. 
But  what  then  ? 

"August  yth. —  66  kilometers  in  a  carriage  in  the 
mountain.  I  will  not  mention  the  name  of  the  country 
through  respect  for  its  women. 

"  This  excursion  has  been  pointed  out  to  me  as  a 
beautiful  one,  and  one  that  was  rarely  made.  After 
four  hours  on  the  road  I  arrived  at  a  rather  pretty  vil- 
lage, on  the  border  of  a  river  in  the  midst  of  an  admir- 
able wood  of  walnut-trees.  I  had  not  yet  seen  a  forest 
of  walnut-trees  of  such  dimensions  in  Auvergne.  It 
constitutes,  moreover,  all  the  wealth  of  the  district,  for 
it  is  planted  on  the  common.  This  common  was  for- 
merly only  a  hillside  covered  with  brushwood.  The  au- 
thorities had  tried  in  vain  to  get  it  cultivated.  It  was 
scarcely  enough  to  feed  a  few  sheep. 

**  To-day  it  is  a  superb  wood,  thanks  to  the  women, 
and  it  has  a  curious  name :  it  is  called  '  the  Sins  of  the 
Cure.' 

"  Now  it  is  right  to  say  that  the  women  of  the  moun- 
tain district  have  the  reputation  of  being  light,  lighter 
than  in  the  plain.  A  bachelor  who  meets  them  owes 
them  at  least  a  kiss;  and  if  he  does  not  take  more  he  is 
only  a  blockhead.  If  we  think  rightly  on  it,  this  way 
of  looking  at  the  matter  is  the  only  one  that  is  logical 
and  reasonable.     As  woman,  whether  she  be  of  the 
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town  or  the  country  has  for  her  natural  mission  to  please 
man,  man  should  always  prove  that  she  pleases  him. 
If  he  abstains  from  every  sort  of  demonstration,  this 
means  that  he  has  found  her  ugly;  it  is  almost  an  insult 
to  her.  If  I  were  a  woman,  I  would  not  receive  a  sec- 
ond time  a  man  who  failed  to  show  me  respect  at  our 
first  meeting,  for  I  would  consider  that  he  had  failed  in 
appreciation  of  my  beauty,  my  charm,  and  my  feminine 
qualities. 

"  So  the  bachelors  of  the  village  X often  proved 

to  the  women  of  the  district  that  they  found  them  to 
their  taste,  and,  as  the  cure  was  unable  to  prevent  these 
demonstrations  as  gallant  as  they  were  natural,  he  re- 
solved to  utilize  them  for  the  profit  of  the  natural  pros- 
perity. So  he  imposed  as  a  penance  on  every  woman 
who  had  gone  wrong,  a  walnut  to  be  planted  on  the 
common.  And  every  night  lanterns  were  seen  moving 
about  like  will  o*  the  wisps  on  the  hillock,  for  the  erring 
ones  scarcely  like  to  perform  their  penances  in  broad 
daylight. 

"  In  two  years  there  was  no  room  any  longer  on  the 
lands  belonging  to  the  village;  and  to-day  they  calcu- 
late that  there  are  more  than  three  thousand  trees 
around  the  belfry  which  rings  for  the  offices  through 
their  foliage.     These  are  *  the  Sins  of  the  Cure.' 

"  Since  we  have  been  seeking  for  so  many  plans  for 
rewooding  in  France,  the  Administration  of  Forests 
might  surely  enter  into  som3  arrangement  with  the 
clergy  to  employ  a  method  so  simple  as  that  employed 
by  this  humble  cure? 

''  August  yth. —  Treatment. 

''  August  8th. —  I  am  packing  up  my  trunks,  and  say- 
ing good-bye  to  the  charming  little  district  so  calm  and 
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gilent,  to  the  grisen  mountain,  0  tbiS  quiet  valleys,  to  the 
(Je$erted  Casimi  from  whi<;h  yoy  cw  see,  alnia3t  veikd 
by  its  light  bluish  mi^ti  the  immense  plain  of  tbe 
]Limggne. 

"  I  §hgU  leave  tOrmorrow." 

H^re  th($  manuscript  stopped,  I  wish  to  add  nothing 
to  ki  my  imprcwions  of  the  country  not  having  been 
ewctly  th»  sanie  gs  those  of  my  predeceissor.  Far  I  did 
not  find  the  two  widows  1 
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THIS  question  of  L^tin,  with  which  wq  were  so 
much  stupefied  sometime  since,  recalls  to  my 
mind  a  story  —  ^  story  of  my  youth. 

I  was  finishing  my  studies  with  a  teacher,  in  a  big 
central  town,  at  the  Institution  Robineau,  cel^rated 
through  the  entire  province  owing  to  the  special  atten- 
tion paid  there  to  Latin  studies. 

For  the  past  ten  years,  the  Institution  Rpbineau  beat 
at  every  competitive  exapiination,  the  Imperial  "  Ly- 
cee  "  of  the  town,  and  all  the  colleges  of  the  Subpr^f^C- 
ture  I  and  his  constant  successes  were  cjue,  they  said,  to  an 
usher,  a  simple  usher,  M.  Piquedent,  or  rather  Pere 
Piquedent. 

He  was  one  of  those  middle-^ged  men  quite  gray, 
whose  real  age  it  is  Impossible  to  know,  and  whose  his- 
tory we  can  guess  at  a  first  glance.  Having  entered  as 
an  usher  at  twenty  into  the  first  institution  that  pre- 
sented itself  so  that  he  coqld  proceed  to  take  opt  his 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts  first,  and  afterwards  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws,  he  found  himself  so  much 
enmeshed  in  this  sinister  life  that  he  remained  an  usher 
all  hi«  life.  But  his  love  for  Latin  did  not  leave  him 
but  harassed  him  like  an  unhealthy  passion.  He  i:on- 
tinued  to  read  the  poets,  the  prose-writers,  the  histor- 
ians, to  interpret  them  and  penetrate  their  meaning,  to 
comment  on  them  with  a  perseverance  bordering  oh 
madness. 

One  day,  the  idea  came  into  his  head  to  force  all  the 
347 
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students  of  his  class  to  answer  him  in  Latin  only;  and 
he  persisted  in  this  resolution  until  at  last  they  were 
capable  of  sustaining  an  entire  conversation  with  him 
just  as  they  would  in  their  mother-tongue.  He  listened 
to  them,  as  a  leader  of  an  orchestra  listens  to  his  musi- 
cians rehearsing,  and  striking  his  desk  every  moment 
with  his  ruler,  he  exclaimed : 

"  Monsieur  Lefrere,  Monsieur  Lefrere,  you  are  com- 
mitting a  solecism!  You  are  not  recalling  the  rule  to 
mind." 

"  Monsieur  Plantel,  your  turn  of  phrase  is  altogether 
French  and  in  no  way  Latin.  You  must  understand  the 
genius  of  a  language.     Look  here,  listen  to  me.'\     .     . 

Now  it  came  to  pass  that  the  pupils  of  the  Institution 
Robineau  carried  off,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  all  the 
prizes  for  composition,  translation,  and  Latin  conversa- 
tion. 

Next  year,  the  principal,  a  little  man,  as  cunning  as 
an  ape,  of  whom  he  had,  besides,  the  grinning  and  gro- 
tesque physique,  got  printed  on  his  programmes,  on  his 
advertisements  and  painted  on  the  door  of  his  institu- 
tion: 

"  Latin  Studies  a  Speciality.  Five  first  prizes  carried 
off  in  the  five  classes  of  the  Lycee. 

"  Two  prizes  of  honor  at  the  general  Competitive 
Examinations  with  all  the  lycees  and  colleges  of 
France." 

For  ten  years  the  Institution  Robineau  triumphed  in 
the  same  fashion.  Now,  my  father,  allured  by  these 
successes,  sent  me  as  a  day-pupil  to  Robineau's  —  or, 
as  we  called  it,  Robinetto  or  Robinettino  —  and  made 
me  take  special  private  lessons  from  Pere  Piquedent 
at  the  rate  of  five  francs  per  hour,  out  of  which  the 
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usher  got  two  firancs  and  the  principal  three  fraiics.  I 
was  at  the  time  in  my  eighteenth  year,  and  was  in  the 
Philosophy  clas3. 

These  private  lessons  were  given  in  a  little  room  look-* 
ing  out  on  the  street.  It  so  happened  that  Pere  Picjue- 
dent,  instead  of  talking  Latin  to  me,  as  he  did  when 
teaching  publicly  in  the  Institution,  kept  telling  about^ 
his  troubles  in  French.  Without  relations,  without 
friends,  the  poor  man  conceived  an  attachment  to  me, 
and  poured  out  into  my  heart  his  own  misery. 

He  had  never  for  the  last  ten  or 'fifteen  years  chatted 
confidentially  with  anyone. 

"  I  am  like  an  oak  in  a  desert,"  he  said  — "  sicut  quer- 
CU5  in  solitudine/^ 

The  other  ushers  disgusted  him.  He  knew  nobody 
in  the  town  since  he  had  no  liberty  for  the  purpose  of 
making  acquaintances. 

**  Not  even  the  nights,  my  friend,  and  that  is  the 
hardest  thing  on  me.  The  dream  of  my  life  is  to  have 
a  room  of  my  own  with  furniture,  my  own  books,  little, 
things  that  belonged  to  myself  and  which  others  could 
not  touch.  And  I  have  nothing  of  my  own,  nothing 
except  my  shirt  and  my  frock-coat,  nothing,  not  even 
my  mattress  and  my  pillow  1  1  have  hot  four  walls  to 
shut  myself  up  in,  except  when  I  come  to  give  a  lesson 
in  this  room.  Do  you  see  what  this  means  —  a  man 
forced  to  spend  his  life  w'ithoiit  ever  having  the  I'ight, 
^thout  ever  finding  the  time  to  shut  hhnself  up  all 
alone,  no  matter  where,  to  think,  to  reflect,  to  work,  to 
dr^am?  Ah  I  my  dear  boy,  a  key,  the  key  of  a  idbor 
which  one  can  open  —  this  is  happiness,  mark  you,  the 
only  happiness  I 

"  Here,  all  day  long,  the  study  with  all  those  dirty 
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brats  juinping  about  in  it,  aild  durii^  the  night  the 
dacmitory  with  the  ss^oiC  difty  hrats  snoring*  And  I 
have  to  sleep  in  the  public  bed  at  the  end  of  two  rowa 
of  btda  occupied  by  these  blackguards  whom  I  mast 
look  after.  I  can  o^ver  be  alpte,  never  I  If  I  go  out 
I  find  the  sttc^^  fuU  oif  people,  wdi  wheo  I  am  tired 
of  walking*  I  gp  int^  tiome  cafe  crowded  with  smc^ers 
sind  billiard  players*  I  tell  you  what,  it  is  a  regukr 
prison." 

I  asked  him : 

V  Why  did  yoM  not  tal^e  up  some  other  line,  Monskur 
Piquedent?" 

.  He  exclaimed; 

**  What,  my  little  friend?  I  am  not  a  bootn>akcr  or 
a  joiner  or  a  hatter  or.  a  baker  or  a  hairdresser.  I  only 
Iw)w  Laj^in,  apd  I  have  not  the  diploma  which  would 
enable  me  to  sell  my  knowledge  a^  a  higjbi  prii^e*  If  I 
wdfe  ^  doctor  I^wOvdd  sell  for  a  htundred  franca  what  I 
QOW.i^U  f oT  a  hundred  sous;  .and  I  w^id  .fu^^  i^ 
probkt^y  of  9J)  inferior  quality,  for  my  academic  rank 
WCHiild  be  qiiQugh  t^  sustab  my  reput^ition/' 

Sdmetinf^es  he  w<)Wd  say  to  ipe :  ^ 

*'  I  have  no  rest  in  life  except  in  |he  hours  spent  with 
you^  Pom't  h^  af  raidfl  you'll  lose  nothing  t>y:iHat.  TU 
m^ke  it.up  to  ypu  in  the  ^tudy  by  teaching;  yon  to  spea^ 
twice  s^smuch  I^tin  as.tbe  others." 

Qt^  d^y.  I  greM^  bolder^  wd  qfff  red  him  a  cigarette; 
He  stared  at  nue  \^ith  s^stpfii^hment  at  firsts  then  h^ 
8^X9*  ^  ftl^ttce  tQWa^d  <^he  dQpr : 

" ^Jf  aHyonf  Weif^  to  cOn^e  in„  my  dtear  boy    .     -     •  2  " 

'^*  W/^l>  ht  MS.  snaOke  at  the  W!indaw;''.sai4  I. 

And  we  went  and  leaned  with  our  eU>QWs  on  the 
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window-sill  facing  the  street,  keeping  our  hands  over 
the  little  rolls  of  tobacco  wrapped  up  in  tissue-paper 
so  that  they  concealed  them  from  view  like  a  shell. 
Just  opposite  to  us  was  a  laundry.  Four  women  in 
white  bodices  were  passing  over  the  linen  spread  out 
before  them  the  heavy  and  hot  irons  letting  a  Atanp 
fume  escape  from  them. 

'Suddenly  another,  a  fifth,  tarrying  on  her  arm  a fergd 
basket  which  made  her  back  stoop,  came  out  to  bring 
the  customers  their  shirts  and  chemises,  their  handker- 
chiefs and  their  shecti.  She  stopped  on  the  threshold 
as  if  she  were  already  fatigued;  then,  she  raised  her 
eyes,  smiled  when  she  saw  ns  smoking^*  Sung  »t  us,  with 
her  left  hand,  which  was  free,  the  sly  kiss  characteristic 
of  a  free-and-easy  working  woman ;  and  she  went  away- 
at  a  slow  pace  dragging  her  shbes  ufter  her*  *      -      ^  '  ' 

She  was  a  damsel  of  about  twenty,  small,  rather  thin/ 
pale,  rather  pretty,  with  the  manners  of  a  strect^wench, 
and  eyes  laughing  under  her  ill-combed  fair  hair. 

Pere  Piquedent,  affected,  began  murmuring!  - 

"  What  an  occupation  for  a  woman.  Realljr  ^  trade 
only  fit  for  a  horse."  - 

And  he  spoke  with  emotion  about  the inisery  of  the 
people.  He  had  a  heart  whicih  swelled  with  lofty  dem- 
ocratic sentiment,  and  he  referred  to  the  fatiguing  pur- 
suits of  the  working  class  with  phrases  borrowed-  from 
Jean- Jacques  Rosseau  and  with  sobs  in  his  throat. 

Next  day,  as*  we  were  resting  our  elbows  at  the  same 
window,  the  same  workwomen  perceived  us,  and  cried 
out  to  US:  .         '  .   ? 

'*  Good-day,  my  scholars!"  in  a  comical  sort  of  ton*, 
while  she  made  a  contemptuous  gesture  with  her  haAds^ 
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I  flung  her  a  cigarette  which  she  immediately  began 
to  smoke.  And  the  four  other  ironers  rushed  out  to  the 
door  with  outstretched  hands  to  get  cigarettes  also. 

And,  each  day,  a  friendly  relationship  was  taking 
place  between  the  working-women  of  the  pavement  and 
the  idlers  of  the  boarding-school. 

Pere  Piquedent  was  really  a  comic  sight  to  look  at. 
He  trembled  at  being  noticed,  for  he  might  have  lost 
his  place;  and  he  made  timid  and  ridiculous  gestures, 
quite  a  theatrical  display  of  amorousness,  to  which  the 
women  responded  with  a  regular  fusillade  of  kisses. 

A  perfidious  idea  sprang  up  in  my  head.  One  day, 
on  entering  into  our  room,  I  said  to  the  old  usher  in  a 
low  tone : 

"  You  would  not  believe  it,  Monsieur  Piquedent,  I 
met  the  little  washerwoman!  You  know  the  one,  the 
woman  who  had  the  basket,  and  I  spoke  to  her  I  *' 

He  asked,  rather  excited  by  the  tone  I  had  taken : 

*'  What  did  she  say  to  you  ?  " 

''  She  said  to  me,  goodness  gracious  I  she  said  she 
thought  you  were  very  nice.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is, 
I  believe,  I  believe,  that  she  is  a  little  in  love  with  you-" 
.     .     .     I  saw  that  he  was  growing  pale;  he  went  on: 

''  She  is  laughing  at  me,  of  course.  These  things 
don't  happen  at  my  age." 

I  said  gravely : 

**  How  is  that?     You  are  very  nice." 

As  I  felt  that  my  trick  had  produced  its  effect  on  him, 
I  did  not  press' the  n^atter. 

But  every  day  I  pretended  that  I  had  met  the  little 
laundress  and  that  I  had  spoken  to  her  about  him,  so 
that  in  the  end  he  believed  me,  and  sent  her  ardent  and 
earnest  kisses. 
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Now,  it  happened  that  one  morning,  on  my  way  to 
the  boarding-school,  I  really  came  across  her.  I  ac- 
costed her  without  hesitation,  as  if  I  had  known  her  for 
the  last  ten  years. 

**  Good-day  mademoiselle.     Are  you  quite  well?  " 

"  Very  well,  monsieur,  thank  you.*' 

*  Will  you  have  a  cigarette?  " 

'*  Oh  1  not  in  the  street." 

"  You  can  smoke  it  at  home." 

''  In  that  case  I  will." 

"  Let  me  tell  you,  mademoiselle,  there's  something 
you  don't  know." 

"  What  IS  that,  monsieur?  " 

"  The  old  gentleman  —  my  old  professor,  I 
mean  — " 

"  Pere  Piquedent." 

"  Yes,  Pere  Piquedent.     So  you  know  his  name?  " 

"Faith,  Idol     What  of  that?" 

"  Well,  he  is  in  love  with  you  I  " 

She  burst  out  laughing  like  a  madwoman,  and  ex- 
claimed : 

"  This  is  only  humbug !  " 

"  Oh !  no,  'tis  no  humbug  I  He  keeps  talking  of  you 
all  the  time  he  is  giving  lessons.  I  bet  that  he'll  marry 
you  I" 

She  ceased  laughing.  The  idea  of  marriage  makes 
every  girl  serious.  Then  she  repeated,  with  an  incredu- 
lous air: 

"  This  is  humbug?  " 

"  I  swear  to  you  'tis  true." 

She  picked  up  her  basket  which  she  had  laid  down  at 
her  feet. 

"  Well,  we'll  see,"  she  said.     And  she  went  away. 
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Presently,  when  I  had  reached  the  boarding^bool, 
I  took  Perc  Piquedent  aside,  and  said : 

"  You  must  write  to  her;  she  is  mad  about  you." 

And  he  wrote  a  long  letter  of  a  soft  and  affectionate 
character  full  of  phrases  and  circumlocutions,  metaphors 
and  similes,  philosophy  and  academic  gallantry;  and  I 
took  on  myself  the  responsibility  of  delivering  it  to 
the  young  woman. 

She  read  it  with  gravity,  with  emotion;  the?,  she 
murmured : 

**  How  well  he  writes  I  It  is  easy  to  see  he  has  got 
education.     Does  he  really  mean  to  marry  me?  " 

I  replied  intrepidly:  '^  Faith  he  ha9  lost  hU  head 
about  you  ?  " 

"  Then  he  must  invite  me  to  dinner  on  Sunday  at  the 
He  des  Fleurs." 

I  promised  that  she  would  be  invited. 

Pere  Piquedent  was  much  touched  by  everything  I 
told  him  about  her. 

I  added : 

**  She  loves  you,  Monsieur  Piquedent,  and  I  believe 
her  to  be  a  decent  girl.  It  is  not  right  to  seduce  her 
and  then  abandon  her." 

He  replied  in  a  firm  tone : 

**  I  hope  I,  too,  am  a  decent  man,  my  friend." 

I  confess  I  had  at  the  time  no  plan.  I  was  playing 
a  practical  joke,  a  schoolboy's  joke,  nothing  more.  I 
had  been  aware  of  the  simplicity  of  the  old  usher,  his 
innocence  and  his  weakness.  I  amused  myself  without 
asking  myself  how  it  would  turn  out.  I  was  eighteen, 
and  I  had  been  for  a  long  time  looked  upon  at  the  lycee 
as  a  knowing  practical  joker. 
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So,  It  was  agreed  that  Pere  Piquedcnt  and  I  should 
set  out  in  a  hackrtey<oach  for  the  ferry  of  Queue  de 
Vache,  that  we  should  there  pick  up  Angele,  and  that  t 
ahoald  get^hem  to  come  into  my  boat,  for  at  this  time 
I  was  fond  of  boating.  I  would  then  bring  them  to  the 
lit  de  Flcurs,  where  the  thrca  of  Us  would  dine.  I  Kad 
made  It  my  business  to  be  present,  in  order  the  better 
to  enjoy  my  triumph,  and  the  usher^  consenting  to  my 
arrangement,  and  proved  clearly,  in  fact,  that  he  had 
lost  his  head  by  thus  risking  his  post. 

When  we  arrived  at  the  ferry,  where  my  boat  had 
been  moored  since  morning,  I  saw  in  the  grass,  or  rather 
above  the  tall  weeds  of  the  bank,  an  enormous  red  para- 
sol, resembling  a  monstrous  wild  poppy.  Under  the 
parasol  we  waited  for  the  little  laundress  in  hier  Sunday 
clothes.  I  was  surprised.  She  was  really  nice  looking, 
though  pale,  and  graceful,  though  with  a  suburban 
gracefulness. 

Pere  Piquedent  raised  his  hat  and  bowed.  She  put 
out  her  hand  towards  him,  and  they  stared  at  one  an- 
other without  uttering  a  word.  Then  they  stepped  into 
^y  boat,  and  t  took  the  oars.  They  were  seated  side 
by  side  near  the  stem. 

Theuslier  was  the  first  to  sipeak: 

"  This  is  nice  weather  for  a  row  in  a  boat.'* 

She  murmured : 

"Oh I  yes." 

She  drew  her  hand  through  the  current,  skimming 
the  water  with  her  fingers,  which  raised  up  a  thin  trans- 
parent little  stream  like  a  sheet  of  glass.  It  made  a 
light  sound,  a  gentle  ripple,  as  the  boat  moved  along. 

When  they  were  in  the  restaurant,  she  took  it  on  her- 
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self  to  speak,  and  ordered  dinner,  fried  fish,  a  chicken 
and  salad ;  then  she  led  us  on  towards  the  isle,  which  she 
knew  perfectly. 

After  this  she  was  gay,  romping,  and  even  rather 
mocking. 

Up  to  the  dessert,  no  question  of  love  arose.  I  had 
treated  them  to  champ^agne,  and  Pere  Piquedent  was 
tipsy.     Herself  slightly  elevated,  she  called  out  to  him : 

"  Monsieur  Piquenez." 

He  said  all  of  a  sudden : 

**  Mademoiselle,;  Monsieur  Kaoul  has  communicated 
my  sentiments  to  you/' 

She  became  as  serious  as  a  judge. 

"  Yes,  Monsieur." 

"  Are  you  going  to  give  any  answer?  " 

**  We  never  reply  to  these  questions  I  " 

He  panted  with  emotion,  and  went  on : 

"  After  all  a  day  will  come  when  I  may  make  you 
like  me." 

She  smiled : 

**  You  big  fool  I     You  are  very  nice." 

"  In  short,  mademoiselle,  do  you  think  that,  later  oh, 
we  might  — " 

She  hesitated  a  second;  then  in  a  trembling  voice  she 
said: 

"  Is  it  in  order  to  marry  me  you  say  that  ?  For  never 
otherwise,  you  know." 

**  Yes,  mademoiselle  I  " 

"  Well,  that's  all  right  Monweur  Piquedent  1  " 

It  is  thus  that  these  two  silly  creatures  promised  mar- 
riage to  each  other  through  the  wiles  of  a  reckless 
schoolboy.     But  I  did  not  believe  that  it  was  serious, 

r  indeed  did  they  themselves  perhaps. 
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On  her  part  there  was  a  certain  feeling  of  hesitation. 

"  You  know,  I  have  nothing,  not  four  sous." 

He  stammered,  for  he  was  as  drunk  as  Silenus: 

"  I  have  saved  five  thousand  francs." 

She  exclaimed  triumphantly: 

"  Then  we  can*set  up  in  business?  " 

He  became  restless. 

"  In  what  business  ?  " 

"What  do  I  know  about  that?  We  shall  see. 
With  five  thousand  francs  we  could  do  many  things. 
You  don't  want  me  to  go  and  live  in  your  boarding- 
school,  do  you  ?  " 

He  had  not  looked  forward  so  far  as  this,  and  he 
stammered  in  great  perplexity : 

"  What  business  could  we  set  up  in  ?  It  is  not  con- 
venient, for  all  I  know  is  Latin  I  " 

She  reflected  in  her  turn,  passing  in  review  all  the 
professions  she  had  longed  for. 

"  You  could  not  be  a  doctor?  " 

*'  No,  I  have  not  the  diploma." 

"Or  a  chemist?"  > 

"  No  more  than  the  other." 

She  uttered  a  cry,  a  cry  of  joy.  She  had  discovered 
it. 

"  Then  we'll  buy  a  grocer's  shopl  Ohl  what  luckl 
we'll  buy  a  grocer's  shop.  Not  on  a  big  scale,  all  the 
same;  with  five  thousand  francs  one  does  not  go  far." 

He  was  shocked  at  the  suggestion. 

"  No,  I  can't  be  a  grocer.  I  am  —  I  am  —  too  well 
known.     I  only  know  Latin,  that  is  all  I  know." 

But  she  poured  a  glass  of  champagne  down  his 
throat.     He  drank  it  and  was  silent. 

We  got  back  into  the  boat.     The  night  was  dark. 
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very  daiic.  I  saw  clearlyi  however,  that  he  had  caught 
her  by  the  waist,  and  that  they  were  hugging  each  other 
again  :md  again. 

It  was  a  frightful,  catastrophe.  Our  escapade  was 
discovered,  with  the  result  that  Pere  Piquedent  was 
dismissed.  And  my  futher,  in  a  fit  of  anger,  sent  me 
to  finish  my  course  of  philosophy  at  Ribaudet^s  School. 

Six  months  later  I  passed  for  my  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  AtU.  Then  I  wiint  to  study  law  in  Paris,  and  I 
did  not  return  to  my  native  town  tillten  yeaiis  aftser. 

At  the  corner  of  the  Rue  de  Serpent  a  shop  caught 
my  eye.  Over  the  door  were  the  words:  **  Colonial 
products -r— Piquedent:"  then  underheath  so  as  to  en- 
lighten the  most  ignorant:     "Grocery." 

I  eydaiihed: 

"  Quantum  mutatus  ab  illol^- 

He  raised  hi»  head,  left  his  feihalie  customer,  and 
rushed  towards  me  with  outstretched  hands : 

"  Ah  1  my  young  friend,  my  young  friend,  here  you 
are!     What  luck!  wliat  hick  1" 

A  beautiful  woman,  very  plump,  abiruptly  left  the 
counter  and  flung  herself  on  my  breast  I  had  some 
difKculty  in  recognizing  her,  so  fat  had  she  grown. 

I  asked: 

**  So  then  you're  going  on  well?  " 
,  Piquedent  had  gone  back  to  weigh  the  groceries. 

"  Ohl  very  well,  very  well,  very  well.     I  have  made 
three  thousand  francs  clear  this  year  1 " 
.  "  A^d  what  about  the  Latin,  Monsieur  Piquedent?  " 

"Oh!  goodness  gracious  1  the  Latin,  the  Latin,  the 
Latin«  Weill  you  see,  it  does  not  keep  the  pot  boil- 
ing 1" 
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THE  long  promenade  of  La  Croiscttc  runs  in  a 
curve  up  to  the  edge  of  the  blue  water.  Over 
there,  at  the  right,  the  Esterel  advances  far 
mto  the  sea.  It  obstructs  the  view,  shutting  in  the 
horizon  with  the  pretty  Southern  aspect  of  its  peaked, 
numerous,  and  fantastic  summits. 

At  the  left,  the  isles  of  Sainte  Marguerite  and  Saint 
Honorat,  lying  in  the  water,  display  their  backs,  cov- 
ered with  fir-trees. 

And  all  along  the  great  gulf,  all  along  the  tall  moun- 
tains, that  encircle  Cannes,  the  white  villa  residences' 
seem  to  be  sleeping  in  the  sunlight.  You  can  see  them 
from  a  distance,  the  bright  houses,  scattered  from  the 
top  to  the  bottom  of  the  mountains,  dotting  the  dark 
greenery  with  specks  of  snow. 

Those  near  the  water  open  their  gates  on  the  vast 
promenade  which  is  lashed  by  the  quiet  waves.  The 
air  is  soft  and  balmy.  It  is  one  of  those  days  when  in 
this  Southern  climate  the  chill  of  winter  is  not  felt. 
Above  the  walls  of  the  gardens  may  be  seen  orange- 
trees  and  citron-trees  full  of  golden  fruit.  Ladies  ad- 
vance with  slow  steps  over  the  sand  of  the  avenue,  fol- 
lowed by  children  rolling  hoops  or  chatting  with  gentle- 
men. 

A  young  lady  has  just  passed  out  through  the  door  of 
her  coquettish  little  house  facing  La  Croisette.  She 
stops  for  a  moment  to  gaze  at  the  promenaders,  smiles, 
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and  with  the  gait  of  one  utterly  enfeebled,  makes  her 
way  towards  an  empty  bench  right  in  front  of  the  sea. 
Fatigued  after  having  gone  twenty  paces,  she  sat  down 
out  of  breath.  Her  pale  face  seems  that  of  a  dead 
woman.  She  coughs,  and  raises  to  her  lips  her  trans- 
parent fingers  as  if  to  stop  those  shakings  that  exhaust 
her. 

She  gazes  at  the  sky  full  of  sunshine,  and  at  the 
swallows,  at  the  zigzag  summits  of  the  Esterel  over 
there,  and  at  the  sea,  quite  close  to  her,  so  blue,  so  calm, 
so  beautiful. 

She  smiles,  still,  and  murmurs : 

"Ohl  how  happy  I  ami" 

She  knows,  however,  that  she  is  going  to  die,  that  she 
will  never  see  the  springtime,  that  in  a  year,  along  the 
same  promenade,  these  same  people  who  pass  before 
her  now  will  come  again  to  breathe  the  warm  air  of  this 
charming  spot,  with  their  children  a  little  bigger,  with 
their  hearts  all  filled  with  hopes,  with  tenderness,  with 
happiness,  whilst  at  the  bottom  of  an  oak  coffin,  the 
poor  flesh  which  is  left  to  her  still  to-day  will  have 
fallen  into  a  condition  of  rottenness,  leaving  only  her 
bones  lying  in  the  silk  robe  which  she  has  selected  for  a 
winding-sheet. 

She  will  be  no  more.  Everything  in  life  will  go  on 
as  before  for  others.  For  her  life  will  be  over,  over 
for  ever.  She  will  be  no  more.  She  smiles,  and  in- 
hales as  well  as  she  can,  with  her  diseased  lungs,  the 
perfumed  air  of  the  gardens. 

And  she  sinks  into  a  reverie. 

She  recalls  the  past.  She  had  been  married,  four 
•*ears  ago,  to  a  Norman  gentleman.     He  was  a  strong 
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young  man,  bearded,  healthy-looking,  with  wide 
shoulders,  narrow-mind,  and  joyous  disposition. 

They  had  been  united  through  worldly  motives  which 
she  did  not  quite  understand.  She  would  willingly  have 
said  "  Yes."  She  did  say  "  Yes,"  with  a  movement  of 
the  head  in  order  not  to  thwart  her  father  and  mother. 
She  was  a  Parisian,  gay,  and  full  of  the  joy  of  living. 

Her  husband  brought  her  home  to  his  Norman  cha- 
teau. It  was  a  huge  stone  building  surrounded  by  tall 
trees  of  great  age.  A  high  clump  of  fir  trees  shut  out 
the  view  in  front.  On  the  right  an  opening  in  the  trees 
presented  a  view  of  the  plain  which  stretched  out,  qiiite 
flat,  up  to  the  distant  farmsteads.  A  cross-road  passed 
before  the  boyndary  line  leading  to  the  high  road  three 
kilometers  away. 

Ohl  she  can  remember  everything,  her  arrival,  her 
first  day  in  her  new  abode,  and  her  isolated  fate  after- 
wards. 

When  she  stepped  out  of  the  carriage,  she  glanced 
at  the  old  building,  and  laughingly  exclaimed : 

"  It  does  not  look  gay  1  " 

Her  husband  began  to  laugh  in  his  turn,  and  replied : 

"  Pooh !  we  get  used  to  it  I  You'll  see.  t  never  feel 
bored  in  it,  for  my  part." 

That  day,  they  passed  their  time  in  embracing  each 
other,  and  she  did  not  find  it  too  long.  This  lasted  for 
the  best  part  of  three  months.  The  days  passed  one 
after  the  other  in  insignificant  yet  absorbing  occupa- 
tions. She  learned  the  value  and  the  importance  of  the 
little  things  of  life.  She  knew  that  people  can  interest 
themselves  in  the  price  of  eggs  which  costs  a  few  cen- 
times more  or  less  according  to  the  seasons. 

It  was  summer.     She  went  to  the  fields  to  see  the 
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harvest  cut.     The  gayety  o(  the  sunshine  kept  up  the 
gayety  of  her  heart. 

The  autumn  came.  Her  husband  went  hunting. 
He  started  in  the  morning  with  his  two  dogs  Medor 
and  Mirza-  Then  she  remained  alone,  without  griev- 
ing herself,  moreover,  at  Henry's  absence.  She  was, 
however,  very  fond  of  him,  but  he  was  not  missed  by 
her.  When  he  returned  home,  her  affection  was  espe- 
cially absorbed  by  the  dogs.  She  took  care  of  them 
every  evening  with  a  mother's  affection,  caressed  them 
incessantly,  gave  them  a  thousand  charming  little  names 
which  she  had  no  idea  of  applying  to  her  husband. 

He  invariably  told  her  all  about  his  hunting.  He 
pointed  out  the  places  where  he  found  partridges,  exr 
pressed  his  astonishment  at  not  having  caught  any  hares 
in  Joseph  Lcdentu's  clover,  or  else  appeared  indignant 
at  the  conduct  of  M.  Lcchapelier,  of  Havre,  who  al- 
ways followed  the  border  of  his  estates  to  shoot  game 
that  had  been  started  by  him,  Henry  dc  Parvill. 

She  replied:  "  Yes^  indeed  1  it  is  not  right,^'  thinking 
of  something  else  all  the  while. 

The  winter  came,  the  Norman  winter,  cold  and  rainy. 
The  endless  rainsforms  came  down  on  the  slates  of  the 
great  many-angled  roof,  rising  like  a  blade  towards  the 
sky.  The  road  seemed  like  streams  of  mud,  the  coun- 
try a  plain  of  mud,  and  no  voice  could  be  heard  save 
that  of  water  falling;  no  movanent  could  be  seen  save 
the  whirling  flight  of  crows  rolling  themselves  out  like 
a  jcloud  alightiag  on  a  field,  and  dien  hurrying  .away 
a^gain.  * 

J  About  four  o'clock,  the  army  of  dark,  flying  creatures 
came  and  perched  in  the  tall  beeches  at  the  left  of  the 
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chateau  emittiilg  deafening  cries.  During  nearly  an 
hour,  they  fluttered  from  trec^top  to  tree-top,  seemed  to 
be  fighting,  croaked,  and  made  the  gray  branches  move 
with  their  black  wings.  She  gazed  at  them,  each  even* 
ing,  with  a  pressure  of  the  heart,  so  deeply  was  she 
penetrated  by  the  lugubrious  melancholy  of  the  night 
falling  on  the  desolate  grounds. 

Then,  s^ke  rang  for  the  lamp ;  and  she  drew  near  the 
fire.  She.  burned  heaps  of  wood  without  succeeding  in 
warming  the  spacious  apartments  invaded  by  the  hu- 
midity. She  felt  cold  every  day,  everywhere,  in  the 
drawing-room,  at  meals  in  her  own  apartment.  It 
seemed  to  her  she  was  cold  even  in  thd  marrow  of  her 
bones.  He  only  came  in  to  dinner,  he  was  always  hunt- 
ing, or  else  occupied  with  sowing  seed,  tilling  the  soil, 
and  all  the  work  of  the  country. 

He  used  to  come  back  jolly  and  full  of  mud,  rubbing 
his  hands  while  he  exclaimed : 

"  What  wretched  weather  I  " 

Or  else: 

"  It  is  a  good  thing  to  have  a  ffre  I  " 

Or  sometimes : 

"Well,  how  are  you  to-day?  Do  you  feel  in  good 
spirits?" 

.  He  was  happy,  in  good  health,  without  desires,  think- 
ing o£  nothing  else  save  thii  simple,  sounds  and  quiet 
life. 

About  December,  when  the  snow  had  come,  she  suf- 
fered $0:much  from  the  icy-cold  air  of  the  chateau 
which  seemed  to.  have  acquired  a  chill  with  the  cen- 
turies it  had  passed  tthrottgh,  as  human  beings  dd  with 
years,  that  the^afced  herhus6and  <mt  evening: 
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"Look  here,  Henry  1  You  ought  to  have  a  hot- 
air  stove  put  into  the  house;  it  would  dry  the  walls.  1 
assure  you  that  I  cannot  warm  myself  from  morning  till 
night." 

At  first  he  was  stunned  at  this  extravagant  idea  of 
introducing  a  hot-air  stove  into  his  manor-house.  It 
would  have  seemed  more  natural  to  him  to  have  Us 
dogs  fed  out  of  his  silver  plate.  Then  he  gave  a  tre- 
mendous laugh  which  made  his  chest  heave,  while  he 
exclaimed : 

"  A  hot-air  stove  herel  A  hot-air  stove  here]  Ha! 
ha  I  ha :  what  a  good  joke !  " 

She  persisted : 

''  I  assure  you,  dear,  I  feel  frozen ;  you  don't  feel  it 
because  you  are  always  moving  about ;  but  all  the  same, 
I  feel  frozen." 

He  replied,  still  laughing: 

"  Pooh !  you'll  get  used  to  itj  and  besides  it  is  excel* 
lent  for  the  health.  You  ^ill  only  be  all  the  better  for 
it.  We  are  not  Parisians,  damn  it!  to  live  in  hot- 
houses.    And  besides  the  spring  is  quite  near." 

About  the  beginning  of  January,  a  great  misfortune 
befell  her.  Her  father  and  mother  died  of  a  carriage- 
accident.  She  came  to  Paris  for  the  funeral.  And  her 
mind  w^  entirely  plunged  in  grief  cm  account  of  it  for 
about  six  months. 

/   The  softness  of  fine  days  at  length  awakened  her, 
and  she  lived  a  sad  drifting  Jife'of  languor  until  autumn. 

When  the  cold  weather  came  back,  she  was  brought 
face  to  face,  for  the  first  time,  with  the  gloomy  future. 
What  was  sht  to  do  ?     Nothing.  '  What  was  going  tO 
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happen  to  her  henceforth?  Nothing.  What  expecta- 
tion»  what  hope,  could  revive  her  heart?  None.  A 
doctor  who  was  consulted  declared  that  she  would  never 
have  children. 

Sharper,  more  penetrating  still  than  the  year  before, 
the  cold  made  her  suffer  continually. 

She  stretched  out  her  shivering  hands  to  the  big 
flames.  The  glaring  fire  burned  her  face ;  but  icy  puffs 
seemed  to  slip  down  her  back  and  to  penetrate  between 
the  flesh  and  her  underclothing.  And  she  shook  from 
head  to  foot.  Innumerable  currents  of  air  appeared  to 
have  taken  up  their  abode  in  the  apartment,  living, 
crafty  currents  of  air  as  cruel  as  enemies.  She  encoun- 
tered them  every  moment;  they  were  incessantly  buf- 
feting her,  sometimes  on  the  face,  sometimes  on  the 
hands,  sometimes  on  the  neck,  with  their  treacherous, 
frozen  breath. 

Once  more  she  spoke  of  a  hot-water  stove;  but  her 
husband  heard  her  request  as  if  she  were  asking  for 
the  moon.  The  introduction  of  such  an  apparatus  at 
Parville  appeared  to  him  as  impossible  as  the  discovery 
of  the  Philosopher's  Stone. 

Having  been  at  Rouen  on  business  one  day  he 
brought  back  to  his  wife  a  dainty  foot-warmer  made  of 
copper,  which  he  laughingly  called  *'  a  porta}>le  hot- 
water  stove;"  and  he  considered  that  this  would  prevent 
her  henceforth  from  ever  being  cold. 

Towards  the  end  of  December  she  .understood  that 
she  could  not  live  thus  always,  and  she  said  timidly  one 
evening  at  dinner : 

'*  Listen,  dear  I  Are  we  not  going  to  spend  a  w«ek 
or  two  in  Paris  before  spring?  " 
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And  she  sat  down  almost  naked  In  a  chair.  She 
waited  an  hour,  two  hours.  She  shivered,  but  she  did 
not  catch  cold.  Then  she  resolved  to  make  use  of  a 
bold  expedient. 

She  noiselessly  left  her  room,  descended  the  stairs, 
and  opened  the  garden-gate. 

The  earth,  covered  with  snow,  seemed  dead.  She 
abruptly  thrust  forward  her  naked  foot,  and  plunged  it 
into  the  light  and  icy  froth.  A  sensation  of  cold,  pain- 
ful as  a  wound,  mounted  up  to  her  heart.  However, 
she  stretched  out  the  other  leg,  and  began  to  descend 
the  steps  slowly. 

Then  she  advanced  through  the  grass  saying  to  her- 
self: 

**  I'll  go  as  far  as  the  fir-trees."  . 

She  walked  with  quick  steps,  out  of  breath,  choking 
every  time  she  drove  her  foot  through  the  snow. 

She  touched  the  first  fir-tree  with  her  hand,  as  if  to 
convince  herself  that  she  carried  out  her  plan  to  the 
end;  then  she  went  back  into  the  house.  She  believed 
two  or  three  times  that  she  was  going  to  fall,  so  torpid 
and  weak  did  she  feel.  Before  going  in,  meanwhile, 
she  sat  in  that  icy  scum,  and  she  even  gathered  some  in 
order  to  rub  her  breast. 

Then  she  went  in,  and  got  into  bed.  It  seemed  to 
her,  at  the  end  of  an  hour,  that  she.  had  a  swarm  of 
a^its  in  her  throat,  and  that  other  ants  were  running  all 
over,  her  limbs.     She  slept,  however. 

^^ext  day,  she  was  cpughing,  and  she  could  not  get 
up. 

i    She  got  inflamnaatioQ  of  the  }ungs.-    She  became  de- 
lirious, and  in  h^r  djelirium  sihe  asked  for  a  hot-water 
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stove.     The   doctor  insisted  on   having  one   put   in. 
Henry  yielded,  but  with  an  irritated*  repugnance. 

She  cannot  be  cured.  The  lungs,  severely  attacked, 
made  those  who  attended  on  her  uneasy  about  her  life. 

^^  If  she  remains  here,  she  will  not  last  as  long  as  the 
next  cold  weather,"  said  the  doctor. 

She  was  sent  to  the  South.  She  came  to  Cannes, 
recognized  the  sun,  loved  the  sea,  and  breathed  the  air 
of  orange  blossoms. 

Then  in  the  spring,  she  returned  towards  the  North. 

But  she  now  lived  with  the  fear  of  being  cured,  with 
the  fear  of  the  long  winters  of  Normandy;  and  as  soon 
as  she  was  better,  she  opened  her  window  by  night 
while  thinking  of  the  sweet  banks  of  the  Mediterranean. 

And  now  she  was  going  to  die.  She  knew  it  and 
yet  she  was  contented. 

She  unfolded  a  newspaper  which  she  had  not  already 
opened,  and  read  this  heading: 

"  The  first  snow  in  Paris." 

After  this,  she  shivers  and  yet  smiles.  She  looks 
across  at  the  Esterel  which  is  turning  rose-colored  un- 
der the  setting  sun.  She  looks  at  the  vast  blue  sky, 
so  blue,  so  very  blue,  and  the  vast  blue  sea,  so  very  blue 
also,  and  she  rises  up. 

And  then  returns  to  the  house,  with  slow  steps,  only 
stopping  to  cough,  for  she  had  remained  out  too  long; 
and  she  has  caught  cold,  a  slight  cold. 

She  finds  a  letter  from  her  husband.  She  opens  it 
still  smiling,  and  she  reads : 

"  My  dear  Love, —  I  hope  you  are  going  on  well, 
and  that  you  do  not  regret  too  much  our  beautiful  dis- 
trict.    We  have  had  for  some  days  past  a  good  frost. 
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which  announces  anow.  For  ray  part,  I  adore  this 
weather,  and  you  understand  that  I  am  keeping  that 
cursed  hot-water  stove  of  yours  lighted     .     .     ." 

She  ceases  readiog,  quite  happy  at  the  thought  that 
she  has  bad  her  hot-water  stove.  Her  right  hand, 
which  hoWl  the  letter,  falls  down  slowly  over  her  knees, 
while  she  raises  her  left  hand  to  her  mouth,  as  if  to  calm 
the  obstinate  cough  which  is  tearing  her  chests 
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BARON  RENE  DU  TREILLES  said  to  me: 
''  Will  you  come,  and  open  the  hunting  sea-* 
son  with  me  in  my  farmhouse  at  Marinville? 
You  will  by  doing;  so,  my  dear  fellow,  give  me  the  great* 
est  pleasure.  Besides,  I  am  all  alone.  This  will  be 
such  a  hard  honting^-bout,  to  start  with,  and  the  house 
where  I  sleep  is  so  primitive  that  I  can  only  bring  my 
most  intimate  frimds  there." 

I  accepted  his  invitation.  So  on  Saturday  by  the 
railway  line  running  into  Normandy,  at  the  station  of 
Alvimare,  we  got  out  and  Baron  Rene,  pointing  oUt  to 
me  a  country  jaunting-car  harnessed  to  a  restive  horse, 
driven  by  a  big  peasant  with  white  hair,  said  to  me : 

^^  Here  is  our  equipage,  my  dear  boy." 

The  man  extended  his  hand  to  his  landlord,  and  the 
Baron  pressed  it  warmly,  askir^ : 

**  Well,  Maitre  Lebrument,  how  are  you?  " 

"  Always  the  same,  M'sieur  le  Baron." 

We  jumped  into  this  hencoop  suspended  and  shaken 
on  two  immense  wheels.  And  the  young  horse,  after  a 
violent  swerve,  started  into  a  gallop,  flinging  us  into  the 
air  like  balls.  Every  fall  backward  in  the  wooden 
bench  gave  me  the  most  dreadful  pain. 

The  peasant  kept  repeating  in  his  calm,  monotonous 
voice : 

''There,  there  1  it's  all  right,  all  right,  Moutard,  all 
right  I" 
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But  Moutard  scarcely  heard,  and  kept  scampering 
along  like  a  goat. 

Our  two  dogs  behind  us,  in  the  empty  part  of  the 
hencoop,  stood  erect,  and  sniflEed  the  air  of  the  plains 
from  which  emanated  the  smell  of  game. 

The  Baron  gazed  into  the  distance,  with  a  sad  eye,  at 
the  vast  Norman  landscape  undulating  and  melancholy 
like  an  immense  English  park,  where  the  farm-yards, 
surrounded  by  two  or  four  rows  of  trees  and  full  of 
dwarfed  apple-trees  which  rendered  the  houses  invisible, 
gave  a  vista,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  see,  of  old  forest 
trees,  tufts  of  wood  and  hedgerows,  which  artistic 
gardeners  look  out  for  when  they  are  tracing  the  lines 
of  princely  estates. 

And  Reiie  de  Treilles  suddenly  exclaimed: 

**  I  love  this  soil;  I  have  my  very  roots  in  it." 

A  pure  Norman,  tall  and  strong,  with  a  more  or  less 
projecting  paunch  of  the  old  race  of  adventurers  who 
went  to  found  kingdoms  on  the  shore  of  every  ocean. 
He  was  about  fifty  years  of  age,  ten  yeara  less  perhaps 
than  the  farmer  who  was  driving  us. 

The  latter  was  a  lean  peasant  all  skin  and  bone,  one 
of  those  men  who  live  a  hundred  years. 

After  two  hours'  traveling  over  stony  roads,  across 
that  green  and  monotonous  plain,  the  vehicle  entered 
one  of  those  fruit-gardens  which  adorn  the  fronts  of 
farm-houses,  and  it  drew  up  before  an  old  structure 
falling  into  decay,  where  an  old  maid-servant  stood 
waiting  at  the  side  of  a  young  fellow  who  seized  the 
horse's  bridle. 

We  entered  the  farm-house.  The  smoky:  kitchen  was 
high  and  spacious.     The  copper  utensils  and  the  earth- 
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enwarc  glistened  under  the  reflection  of  the  big  fire.  A 
cat  lay  asleep  under  the  table.  Within,  one  felt  the 
odor  of  milk,  of  apples,  of  smoke,  that  indescribable 
smell  peculiar  to'  old  houses  where  peasants  have  lived 
—  the  odor  of  the  soil,  of  the  walls,  of  furniture,  the 
odor  of  stale  soup,  of  washing,  and  of  the  old  inhab- 
itants, the  smell  of  animals  and  human  beings  inter- 
mingled, of  things,  and  of  persons,  the  odor  of  time  and 
of  things  that  have  passed  away. 

I  went  out  to  have  a  look  at  the  farm-yard.  It  was 
big,  full  of  apple-trees  dwarfed  and  crooked,  and  laden 
with  fruit  which  fell  on  the  grass  around  them.  In  this 
farm-yard  the  Norman  smell  of  apples  was  as  strong  as 
that  of  the  orange-trees  which  blossom  on  the  banks  of 
Southern  rivers. 

Fotir  rows  of  beeches  surrounded  this  enclosure. 
They  were  so  tall  that  they  seemed  to  touch  the  clouds, 
at  this  hour  of  nightfall,  and  their  summits  through 
which  the  night  winds  passed  shook  and  sang  a  sad, 
interminable  song. 

I  re-entered  the  house. 

The  Baron  was  warming  his  feet  at  the  fire,  and  was 
listening  to  the  farmer's  talk  about  country  matters. 
He  talked  about  marriages,  births,  and  deaths,  then 
9b.out  the  fall  in  the  price  of  corn  and  the  latest  news 
about  the  selling  value  of  cattle.  The  "  Veularde  "  (as 
he  called  a  cow  that  had  been  bought  at  the  fair  of 
Veules)  had  calved  in  the  middle  of  June.  The  cider 
had  not  been  first-class  last  year.  The  apricot-apples 
were  almost  disappearing  from  the  country. 

Then  we  had  dinner.  It  was  a  good  rustic  mca], 
simple  and  abundant,  long  and  tranquil.     And,  while 
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'we  were  dining,  I  noticed  the  special  kind  of  friendty 
familiarity  which  had  struck  me  from  the  start  between 
the  Baron  and  the  peasant. 

Without,  the  beeches  continued  sobbing  in  the  night 
wind,  and  our  two  dogs,  shut  up  in  a  shed,  were  whin- 
ing and  liowling  in  an  uncanny  fashion.  The  iire  was 
dying  out  in  the  big  grate.  The  maid-iservant  had  gone 
to  bed.     Maitre  Lebrament  said  in  his  turn : 

**  If  you  don't  mind,  M^sieor  le  Baron,  I'm  going  to 
bed.     I  am  not  used  to  staying  up  late." 

The  Baron  extended  bis  hand  towards  him,  and  said: 
^'  Go,  my  friend/'  in  so  cordial  a  tone  that  I  said,  as 
soon  as  the  man  had  disappeared: 

-'  He  is  devoted  to  you,  this  farmer?  " 

"  Better  than  that,  my  dear  fellow !  It  is  a  drama, 
an  old  drama,  simple  and  very  sad,  that  ^taches  him  to 
me.     Well,  here  is  the  story : 

'^  You  know  that  my  father  was  a  colonel  in  a  cavalry 
regiment.  His  orderly  was  this  young  fellow,  now  an 
old  man,  the  son  of  a  farmer.  Then,  when  my  father 
retired  from  the  army,  he  took  this  retired  soldier,  then 
about  forty,  as  his  servant.  I  was  at  that  time  about 
thirty.  We  lived  there  in  our  old  chateau  of  Valrennc, 
near  Caudebec-in-Caux. 

*^  At  this  period,  my  mother's  chambermaid  was  one 
of  the  prettiest  girls  you  could  see,  fair-haired,  slender, 
and  sprightly  in  manner,  a  genuine  specimen  of  the  fasci- 
nating Abigail  such  as  we  scarcely  ever  find  now-a-days. 
To-day  these  creatures  spring  up  into  hussies  before 
their  time.  Paris,  with  the  aid  of  the  railways,  attracts 
them,  calls  them,  takes  hold  of  them,  as  soon  as  they  are 
bursting  into  womanhood,  these  little  sluts  who,  in  old 
times,    remained    simple    maid-servants.     Every    man 
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passing  by,  as  long  ago  recruiting  sergeants  did  with 
conscripts,  entices  and  debauches  them  ^^^  these  foolish 
lassies  —  and  we  have  now  only  the  scum  of  the  female 
sex  for  servant-maids,  all  th^t  is  dull,  nasty,  common, 
and  ill-formed,  too  ugly  even  for  gallantry. 

^^  Well,  this  girl  was  charming,  and  I  often  gave  her 
a  kiss  in  dark  comers,  nothing  jDore,  I  swear  to  you  I 
She  was  virtuous,  besides;  and  I  had  some  respect  for 
my  mother's  house,  which  is  more  than  can  be  said  of 
the  blackguards  of  the  present  day, 

"  Now  it  happened  that  my  maHi^servant,  the  ex-sol- 
dier, the  old  farmer  you  have  just  seen,  fell  in  love  with 
this  girl,  but  in  an  unusual  sort  of  way.  The  first  thing 
we  noticed  was  that  his  memory  was  affected;  he  did 
not  pay  attention  to  anything. 

^'.  My  father  was  incessantly  repeating:  *  Look  here, 
Jeanl  What's  the  matter  with  you?  Arc  you  un- 
well?" 

**  He  replied: 

*'  *  No,  no,  M'sieur  le  Baron.  There's  nothing  the 
matter  with  me.' 

'*  He  got  thin.  Then,  when  serving  at  table,  he 
broke  glasses  and  let  plates  fall.  We  thought  he  must 
have  been  attacked  by  some  nervous  malady,  and  we 
sent  for  the  doctor,  who' thought  he  could  detect  symp^ 
toms  of  spinal  disease.  Then,  my  father,  full  of  anx- 
iety about  his  faithful  man-servant,  decided  to  place  him 
in  a  private  hospital.  When  the  poor  fellow  heard  of 
my  father's  intentions  he  made  a  clean  breast  of  it. 

***M'sieule  Baron—' 

"*  Well,  my  boy?' 

^*  *  You  see,  the  thing  I  want  is  not  physic     .     .     •  ? ' 

"  *  Ha !  what  is  it,  then  ?  ' 
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.     "*  It's  marriage!' 

''My  father  turned  round  and  stared  at  him  in  as- 
tonishment. 

"  '  What's  that  you  say,  eh?  ' 

"  *  It's  marriage.' 

^* '  Marriage?     So  then,  you  donkey,  you're  in  love.' 

"/  That's  how  it  is,  M'sicu  le  Baron.' 

-'  And  my  father  began  to  laugh  in  such  an  immoder- 
ate fashidn  that  my  mother  called  out  through  the  wall 
of  the  next  room : 

'' '  What  in  the  name  of  goodness  is  the  matter  with 
you,  Gontran  ? ' 

"He  replied: 

"  *  Come  here,  Catherine.' 

"  And,  when  she  came  in,  he  told,  with  tears  in  his 
eyes  from  sheer  laughter,  that  his  idiot  of  a  servant-man 
was  love-sick. 

'*  But  my  mother,  instead  of  laughing,  was  deeply 
affected. 

.",*  Who  is  it  that  you  have  fallen  in  love  with,  my 
poor  fellow  ? '  she  asked. 

"  He  answered,  without  hesitation : 

** '  With  Louise,  Madame  la  Baronne.' 

'*  My  mother  said,  with  the  utmost  gravity :  *  We 
must  try  to  arrange  the  matter  the  best  way  we  can.' 

**  So  Louise  was  sent  for,  and  questioned  by  my 
mother ;  and  she  said  in  reply  that  she  knew  all  about 
Jean's  liking  for  her,  that  in  fact  Jean  had  spoken  to 
her  about  it  several  times,  but  that  she  did  not  want  him. 
She  refused  to  say  why. 

"  And  two  months  elapsed  during  which  my  father 
and  mother  never  ceased  to  urge  this  girl  to  marry 
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Jean.  As  she  declared  she  was  not  in  love  with  any 
other  man,  she  could  not  give  any  serious  reason  for 
her  refusal.  My  father,  at  last,  overcome  her  resis- 
tance by  means  of  a  big  present  of  money;  ^nd  started 
the  pair  of  them  on  a  farm  on  the  estate  —  this  very 
farm.  At  the  end  of  three  years,  I  learned  that  Louise 
had  died  of  consumption.  But  my  father  and  mother 
died,  too,  in  their  turn,  and  it  was  two  years  more  be- 
fore I  found  myself  face  to  face  with  Jean. 

"  At  last,  one  autumn  day,  about  the  end  of  October, 
the  idea  came  into  my  head  to  go  hunting  on  this 'part 
of  my  estate,  which  my  tenant  had  told  me  was  full  of 
game. 

"So,  one  evening,  one  wet  evening,,!  arrived  at  this 
house.  I  was  shocked  to  find  the  old^oldier  who  had 
been  my  father's  servant  perfectly  white-haired,  though 
he  was  not  moifp^han  forty-five  or  forty-six  y<ears  of  age, 
I  made  him  dine  with  me,  at  the  very  fable  where  we're 
now  sitting.  It  was, raining  hard.  We  could  hear  the 
rain  battering  at  the  roof,  the  walls,  and  the  windows, 
flowing  in  a  perfect  delqge  into  the  farm-^yard;  and  my 
dog  was  howling  in  the  shed  where  the  oth^r  dogs  are^ 
howling  to-night. 

"  All  of  a  sudden,  when  the  servant  maid  had  gone  to 
bed,  the  man  said  in  a  timid  voice : 

"' M'sieu  le  Baron/ 

"  *  What  is  it,  my  dear  Jean  ? ' 

"  *  I  have  something  to  tell  you.' 

"  *  Tell  it,  my  dear  Jean/ 

"  *  You  remember  Louise^  ray  wife.'   '      . 

"  *  Certainly,  I  do  remember  her.' 

"  VWell,  she  left  me  a  message  for  you.' 
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'^*  What  was  it?' 

"  '  A —  a  —  well,  it  waiS  what  you  might  call  a  con- 

"*Ha  *  .  .  atid  what  was  it  about?* 
"  ^It  was  —  it  was  — rd  father,  all  the  iame,  tdl 
you  nothing  about  it  —  but  I  must— ^ I  must.  Well, 
it*s  this -J- it  wasn't  consumption  she  died  of  frt  all.  It 
was  grief  —J  well,  that's  the  long;  and  the  short  of  rt. 
As  soon  as  she  catne  to  live  here,  after  we  were  marrfed, 
she  grew  thin :  she  changed  so  that  you  wouldn't  know 
her,  M'sieu  le  Baron.  It  was  all  }ust  as  before  I  mar- 
ried her,  but  it  wascSffereftt,  tooj.  qirite' another  sort  of 
thing. 

'*  *  I  sent  for  ^hje  doctor.  He  s«d  it  Was  her  fiver 
that  was  affected  —  he  said  it  was  what  he  called  a  "  he- 
patic -  complaint  —  I  don^t  know  these  big  words, 
M'sieut  Je  Baron.  Theh  I  bought  mfcdrcine  for  her, 
heaps  on  heap»  bf  bottles  that  cost  about  three  hundred 
fraftCK.  But' she'd  take  none  of  them;  she  wouldn't 
have  them;  she  said,  *' It's  no  use,  my  poor  Jeartj  rt 
wouldn^t  ido  m<?  any  good?  ^'  I  saw  well  that  she  had 
some  hidden  trouble ;  and  then  I  found  her  one  time  cry- 
ing, and  I  didn't  know  what  to  do,  no,  I  didn't  know 
what  to  do.  » 1  bought  her  caps  and  dresses,  and  hair-  ^ 
oil,  and  earrings  for  her:  No  good!  And  I  saw  that 
she  was  going  to  die.  And  so  one  night  in  th'e  end  of 
November  one  snowy  rii'ght,  after  remairting  the  whole 
day  without  stirring  out  of  the  bed,  she  told  me  to  send 
for  the  Cure.  So  I  went  for  him- "  As  soon  as  He  had 
come,  she  saw  hirri.  Then,  she^ked  to  let  me  come 
into  the  room,  and  she  said  to  me,  **  Jean,  I'm  gofng^jto 
make  a  confession  to  you.  I  owe  it  to  you,  Jeafn.  I 
have  never  been  false  to  you,  never!  never,  before  or 
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after  you  married  me.  o  M'^ieu  le  Cure  is  tiiere,  and 
can  tell  It  is  so,  and  he  knows  my  souL  Well,  listen^ 
Jean.  If  I  am  dying,  it  is  because  I  was  not  able  to 
console  myself  for  leaving  die  chateau,  because  I  was 
too  fond  of  the  young  Baron  Monsieur  Rene,  too  foad 
of  him,  mind  you^  Jean^  there  was  no  harm  m  it  I  This 
is  the  thing  that's  killing  me.  When  I  could  see  kimr 
no  more,.  1  felt  that  I  should  die.  If  1 4X)^ld  only  have 
seen  him,  I  might  have  lived;  oiAjT  seen  hfas^  noth^ 
ing  more.  I  wish  you'd  tell  it  to  him  some  day^ 
b]^ahd4>yy  when  I  am  no  longer  tbere^  Yoa  will  tell 
hiniy  swear  you  will»  Jean—-  swear  it  *  .  .in  the 
presence  of  M'sieu  le  Cure  I  It  will  console  mc  to 
know  that  he  will  know  it  one  day,  that  thb  was  the 
cause  of  my^  death  I  Swear  .tt !  " 
>  ^^^Wdlf  I  g^ve  her  my  promwe^  M'sieo  le  Baron  h 
add  oh  the:faitb  of  an  honest  man^  I  have  kept  my* 
word. '  . '       ^ 

''And  then. he  ceased  speaking,  his  eyes  filling  with 
tears. 

•  .  »     '      *»  .  »  • 

'^^  Upon  my  soul,  my  dear  boy,  yoa  can^t  fotint^any 
idea  of  the  emotion  that  filled  me  when  I  heard  this 
poor  devil,  whose  wife  I  had  caused  the  death  of  with- 
out knowing  it,  telling  me  this  story  on  that  wet  night  in 
this  very  kitchen. 

"  I  exclaimed,  *  Ah !  my  poor  Jean  I  my  poor 
Jean!' 

"  He  murmured,  *  Well,  that's  all,  M'sieu  le  Baron. 
I  could  do  nothing,  one  way  or  another  .  .  .  and 
now  it's  all  over  1 ' 

"  I  caught  his  hand  across  the  table,  and  I  began  to 
cry. 
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"  He  asked,  '  Will  you  come- and  see  her  grave?  '  1 
nodded  by  way  of  assent,  for  I  couldn't  speak.  He  rose 
up,  lighted  a  lantern,  and  we  walked  through  the  blind- 
ing rain  which,  in  the  light  of  the  lamp,  looked  like 
falling  arrows. 

"  He  opened  a  gate,  and  I  saw  some  crosses  of  black 
wood. 

"  Suddenly,  he  said,  *  There  It  is,  in  front  of  a  marble 
slab,'  and  he  flashed  the  lantern  close  to  it  so  that  I 
could  read  the  inscription : 

"  *  To  LouisE-HoRTENSE  Marinet,  Wife  of  Jean 
Francois  Lebrument,  farmer.  She  was  a  faithful 
Wife  1     God  rest  her  Soul  I ' 

*'  We  fell  on  our  knees  in  the  damp  grass,  he  and  I, 
with  the  lantern  between  us,  and  I  saw  the  rain  beating 
on  the  white  marble  slab.  And  I  thought  of  the  heart 
of  her  sleeping  there  in  her  grave.  Ah  I  poor  heart ! 
poor  heart  I 

"  Since  then,  I  come  here  every  year.  And  I  don't, 
know  why,  but  I  feel  as  if  I  -were  guilty  of  some  crime 
in  the  presence  of  this  man  who  always  shows  that  he 
forgives  me  r' 
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OF  "THE  NOVEL" 

I  DO  not  intend  in  these  pages  to  put  in  a  plea  for 
this  little  noveL  On  the  contrary,  the  ideas  I 
shall  try  to  set  forth  will  rather  involve  a  criticism 
of  the  class  of  psychological  analysis  which  I  have  un- 
dertaken in  Pierre  et  Jean.  I  propose  to  treat  of  nov- 
els in  general. 

I  am  not  the  only  writer  who  finds  himself  taken  to 
task  in  the  same  terms  each  time  he  brings  out  a  new 
book.  Among  many  laudatory  phrases,  I  invariably 
meet  with  this  observation,  penned  by  the  same  critics: 
"  The  greatest  fault  of  this  book  is  that  it  is  not,  strictly 
speaking,  a  novel," 

The  same  form  might  be  adopted  in  reply: 

"  The  greatest  fault  of  the  writer  who  does  me  the 
honor  to  review  me  is  that  he  is  not  a  critic." 

For  what  are,  in  fact,  the  essential  characteristics  of 
a  critic? 

It  is  necessary  that,  without  preconceived  notions, 
prejudices  of  "  School,"  or  partisanship  for  any  class 
of  artists,  he  should  appreciate,  distinguish,  and  explain 
the  most  antagonistic  tendencies  and  the  most  dissimilar 
temperaments,  recognizing  and  accepting  the  most  va- 
ried efforts  of  art. 

Now  the  Critic  who,  after  reading  Manon  Lescaut, 
Paul  and  Firffinia,  Don  Quixote,  Les  Liaisons  dan- 
ffereuses,  Werther,  Elective  Affinities  (JVahherwand- 
schaften),  Clarissa  Harlowe,  Entile,  Candide,  Cinq- 
Mars,  Rene,  Les  Trois  Mousquetaires,  Mauprat,  Le 

VIII— 1  I 
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Pere  Goriot,  La  Cousine  Bette,  Colomba,  he  Rouge  et 
le  Noir,  Mademoiselle  de  Maupin,  Notre-Dame  de 
Paris,  Salammbo,  Madame  Bovary,  Adolphe,  M.  de 
Camors,  VAssommoir,  Sapho,  etc.,  dtili  can  be  so  bold 
as  to  write  "  This  or  that  is,  or  is  not,  a  novel,"  seems 
to  nte  to  be  gifted  with  a  perspicacity  strangely  akin  to 
Incompetence.  Sach  a  critic  commonly  onderstands  by 
a  no?el  a  more  or  less  improbable  narrative  of  adven- 
ture, elaborated  after  the  fashion  of  a  piece  for  the 
stagCf  in  three  acts,  of  which  the  first  contains  the  exposi- 
tion, the  second  the  action,  and  the  third  the  catastrophe 
or  denouement. 

And  this  method  of  construction  is  perfectly  admissi- 
ble, but  on  condition  that  all  others  are  accepted  ofi 
equal  terms. 

Are  there  any  rules  for  the  making  of  a  novel,  which, 
if  we  neglect,  the  tale  must  be  called  by  another  name? 
If  Don  Quixote  is  a  novel,  then  is  Le  Rouge  et  le  Noir 
a  novel  ?  If  Monte  Christo  is  a  novels  is  VAssommoir? 
Can  any  conclusive  comparison  be  drawn  between 
Goethe^s  Elective  Affinities,  The  Three  Mousqueteers, 
by  Dumas,  Flaubert's  Madame  Bovary,  M.  de  Camvrs 
by  Octave  Feuillct,  and  Germinal,  by  Zola?  Which  of 
them  all  is  The  Novel  ?  What  are  these  famous  rules? 
Where  did  they  originate?  Who  laid  tHem  down? 
And  m  virtue  of  what  principle,  of  whose  anthority,  add 
o  f  what  reasoqing  ? 

And  yet,  as  it  would  appear,  these  critics  know  m 
some  positive  and  indisputable  way  what  cdnstitntres  a 
novel,  and  what  distingmshes  it  from  other  tales  which 
are  not  novels.  What  this  amounts  to  is  that  without 
being  producers  themselves  they  are  enrolled  under  a 
School,  and  that,  Kke  the  writers  of  novels,,  they  reject 
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all  work  which  is  conceived  and  executed  out»de  the 
pale  of  their  esthetics.  An  inteUigoit  critic  ought,  on 
the  contrary,  to  seek  out  everything  which  least  resem- 
bles the  novels  already  written,  and  urge  young  authors 
as  much  as  possible  to  try  fresh  paths. 

All  writers,  Victor  Hugo  as  much  as  M.  Zola,  have 
insistently  claimed  the  absolute  and  incontrovertible 
right  to  compose  —  that  is  to  say,  to  imagine  or  ob- 
serve —  in  accordance  with  their  individual  conception 
of  originality,  and  that  is  a  special  manner  of  thinking, 
seeing,  understanding,  and  judging.  Now  the  critic 
who  assumes  that  **  the  novel  "  can  be  defined  in  con- 
formity with  the  ideas  he  has  based  on  the  novels  he 
prefers,  and  that  certain  immutable  rules  of  construc- 
tion can  be  laid  down,  will  always  find  himself  at  war 
with  the  artistic  temperament  of  a  writer  who  introduces 
a  new  manner  of  work.  A  critic  really  worthy  of  the 
name  ought  to  be  an  analyst,  devoid  of  preferences  or 
passions;  like  an  expert  in  pictures,  he  should  simply 
estimate  the  artistic  value  of  the  object  of  art  submitted 
to  him.  His  intelligence,  open  to  everything,  must  30 
far  supersede  his  individuality  as  to  leave  him  free  to 
discover  and  praise  books  which  as  a  man  he  may  not 
like,  but  which  as  a  judge  he  must  duly  appreciate. 

But  critics,  for  the  most  part,  are  only  readers; 
whence  it  comes  that  they  almost  always  find  fault  with 
us  on  wrong  grounds,  or  compliment  us  without  reserve 
or  measure. 

The  reader,  who  looks  for  no  more  in  a  book  than 
that  it  should  satisfy  the  natural  tendencies  of  his  own 
mind,  wants  the  writer  to  respond  to  his  predominant 
taste,  and  he  invariably  praises  a  work  or  a  passage 
which  appeals  to  his  imagination,  whether  idealistic, 
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gay,   licentious^  melancholy,   dreamy,   or  positive,   as 
**  striking  "  or  "  well  written." 

The  public  as  a  whole  is  composed  of  various  groups, 
whose  cry  to  us  writers  is : 

"  Comfort  me/* 

"  Amuse  me." 

"Touch  me." 

"  Make  me  dream." 

"Make  me  laugh." 

"  Make  me  shudder." 

"  Make  me  weep." 

"  Make  me  think." 

And  only  a  few  chosen  spirits  say  to  the  artist : 

"  Give  me  something  fine  in  any  form  which  may  suit 
you  best,  according  to  your  own  temperament" 

The  artist  makes  the  attempt ;  succeeds  or  fails. 

The  critic  ought  to  judge  the  result  only  in  relation 
to  the  nature  of  the  attempt;  he  has  no  right  to  con- 
cern himself  about  tendencies.  This  has  been  said  a 
thousand  times  already ;  it  will  always  need  repeating. 

Thus,  after  a  succession  of  literary  schools  which 
have  given  us  deformed,  superhuman,  poetical,  pathetic, 
charming  or  magnificent  pictures  of  life,  a  realistic  or 
naturalistic  school  has  arisen,  which  asserts  that  it  shows 
us  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth. 

AH  these  theories  of  art  must  be  recognized  as  of 
equal  interest,  and  we  must  judge  the  works  which  are 
their  outcome  solely  from  the  point  of  view  of  artistic 
value,  with  an  a  priori  acceptance  of  the  general  notions 
which  gave  birth  to  each.  To  dispute  the  author's  right 
to  produce  a  poetical  work  or  a  realistic  work,  is  to  en- 
deavor to  coerce  his  temperament,  to  take  exception  to 
his  originality,  to  forbid  his  using  the  eyes  and  wits 
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bestowed  on  him  by  Nature.  To  blame  him  for  seeing 
things  as  beautiful  or  ugly,  as  mean  or  epic,  as  gracious 
or  sinister,  is  to  reproach  him  for  not  being  made  on 
this  or  that  pattern,  and  for  having  eyes  which  do  not 
see  exactly  as  ours  see. 

Let  him  be  free  by  all  means  to  conceive  of  things  as 
he  pleases,  provided  he  is  an  artist.  Let  us  rise  to 
poetic  heights  to  judge  an  idealist,  and  then  prove  to 
him  that  his  dream  is  commonplace,  ordinary,  not  mad 
or  magnificent  enough.  But  if  we  judge  a  materialistic 
writer,  let  us  show  him  wherein  the  truth  of  life  differs 
from  the  truth  in  his  book. 

It  is  self-evident  that  schools  so  widely  different  must 
have  adopted  diametrically  opposite  processes  in  compo- 
sition. 

The  novelist  who  transforms  truth  —  immutable, 
uncompromising,  and  displeasing  as  it  is  —  to  extract 
from  it  an  exceptional  and  delightful  plot,  must  neces- 
sarily manipulate  events  without  an  exaggerated  respect 
for  probability,  molding  them  to  his  will,  dressing  and 
arranging  them  so  as  to  attract,  excite,  or  affect  the 
reader.  The  scheme  of  his  romance  is  no  more  than  a 
series  of  ingenious  combinations,  skillfully  leading  to 
the  issue.  The  incidents  are  planned  and  graduated 
up  to  the  culminating  point  and  effect  of  the  conclusion, 
which  is  the  crowning  and  fatal  result,  satisfying  the 
curiosity  aroused  from  the  first,  closing  the  interest,  and 
ending  the  story  so  completely  that  we  have  no  further 
wish  to  know  what  happened  on  the  morrow  to  the  most 
engaging  actors  in  it. 

The  novelist  who,  on  the  other  hand,  proposes  to 
give  us  an  accurate  picture  of  life,  must  carefully  eschew 
any  concatenation  of  events  which  might  seem  excep- 
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tlonaL  His  aim  is  not  to  tell  a  story  to  amuse  us,  or  to 
appeal  to  our  feelings,  but  to  compel  us  to  reflect,  and 
to  understand  the  occult  and  deeper  meaning  of  events. 
By  dint  of  seeing  and  meditating  he  has  come  to  regard 
the  world,  facts,  men,  and  things  in  a  way  peculiar  to 
himself,  which  is  the  outcome  of  the  sum  total  of  his 
studious  observation.  It  is  this  personal  view  of  the 
world  which  he  strives  to  communicate  to  us  by  repro- 
ducing it  in  a  book.  To  make  the  spectacle  of  life 
as  moving  to  us  as  it  has  been  to  him,  he  must  bring  it 
before  our  eyes  with  scrupulous  exactitude.  Hence  he 
must  construct  his  work  with  such  skill,  it  must  be  so 
artful  under  so  simple  a  guise,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
detect  and  sketch  the  plan,  or  discern  the  writer's  pur- 
pose. 

Instead  of  manipulating  an  adventure  and  working  it 
out  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  interesting  to  the  last, 
he  will  take  his  actor  or  actors  at  a  certain  period  of 
their  lives,  and  lead  them  by  natural  stages  to  the  next. 
In  this  way  he  will  show  either  how  men's  minds  are 
modified  by  the  influence  of  their  environment,  or  how 
their  passions  and  sentiments  are  evolved;  how  they 
love  or  hate,  how  they  struggle  in  every  sphere  of  soci- 
ety, and  how  their  interests  clash  —  social  interests, 
pecuniary  interests,  family  interests,  political  interests. 
The  skill  of  his  plan  will  not  consist  in  emotional  power 
or  charm,  in  an  attractive  opening  or  a  stirring  catas* 
trophe,  but  in  the  happy  grouping  of  small  but  constant 
facts  from  which  the  final  purpose  of  the  work  may  be 
discerned.  If  within  three  hundred  pages  he  depicts 
ten  years  of  a  life  so  as  to  show  what  its  individual  and 
characteristic  significance  may  have  been  in  the  midst  of 
all  the  other  human  beings  which  surrounded  it,  he 
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ought  to  know  hew  to  f Hmiiift|:e  frpjn  amang  thp  qhh}? 
bcrlew  triviftl  incidents  o^  dwly  lif^  »U  wbicb  4^  ngil 
serve  his  end,  and  haw  <e  »e|  in  %  special  light  *U  thwp 
which  might  luve  remAinfd  mvi^le  to  l^s  i(ilearrmgt}^4 
observo-a,  and  which  giy«  im  book  cH^^  find  v^^lu^  M 
a  wholfi. 

It  is  inteUigibl^  tl^t  this  method  of  cQOstfwtiqn,  m 
unlike  the  old  manner  which  was  pateoi:  tQ  i&y  nti^t  qitfin 
mislead  the  critics,  asd  that  (h^y  wUl  mt  all  dc^^ct  (the 
aabtle  ^aitd  secret  wiiffls  —r  almost  inviwhly  fiii«rr- wjtu(cb 
certain  modem  artists  use  mt^  of  ib»  (mt  string  i^^ 
mtiiy  known  jt»  *he  "^^  pjot" 

In  a  ivord;  whSl^  the  noyelist  of  )r;0$t|srday  praficrred 
to.  relate  ^  Kris^  o(  life,  ithe  aoate  phages  q{  tb/e  mind 
aod  b^art,  die  nordist  of  to-day  writes  the  history  0i 
tb»  b^arti  AQUJL  isnd  inteU^ct  in  thek  npn«al  joondiition. 
To  aifhjwfTfi  «^  ^fte«ts  he  atmfi  at  -rr-tA^it  is  to  say,  th* 
sense  of  simple  reality,  and  to  point  the  artistic  lesaoff 
h^  §ndm¥Qr9 10  draw  f riwi  it  r-r  that  is  to  «ay,  a  revicla- 
tfw  <rf  yifhfi^  hk  ^op^m^pQnfy  mm  is  hfcfoi^  his  very 
eyea,  1^  m»9t  Jbring  f  c^rward  no  fagots  that  ai:«  aot  iiMr 
i^^afiUbJe  and  inyai'iabiLe. 

Bpt  «)^en  wjbj&n  we  ptaoc  iOursetViCs  at  .the  same  point 
f)i  Tifw  jis  dthfiSf  realisiti.c  adi:islis,  we  may  idtscusa  and  dia* 
pute  their  theory,  which  seems  >tQ  he  .€Om$Mrehfinia>v.ely 
staitftd  m  4ie»  wx^rds :  "  The  wfedc  TniA  and  iwth- 
i9g  k^t  ithi^  Xp.Y)th/'  Sjnoe  t^  end  tihey  kaye  La  view  k 
to  bring  »c^  tbe  philosophy  .of  xei!tain  .constant  aiid  icui> 
rent  i-tm^,  ^»^  must  .^ten  carrot  leyonts  in  fwM  of 
probability  md  to  the  .detriment  ,of  rtrulh^  f  ^ 

"JL*e  wai  pewt  .q^elqi^efQis,  ^'letsre  pas  le  vjmi%eaaat 
WaWe/*     (Trwth  may  ^omc^imes  not  s^eso  prpbaWe.^' 

TJ^  l^alist,  if  hf  is  jW  aartiat,  wiU  ende^vrw  |not  tm 
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show  us  a  commonplace  photograph  of  life,  but  to  give 
us  a  presentment  of  it  which  shall  be  more  complete, 
more  striking,  more  cogent  than  reality  itself.  To  tell 
everything  is  out  of  the  question;  it  would  require  at 
least  a  volume  for  each  day  to  enumerate  the  endless, 
insignificant  incidents  which  crowd  our  existence*  A 
choice  must  be  made  —  and  this  is  the  first  blow  to  the 
theory  of  "  the  whole  truth." 

Life,  moreover,  is  composed  of  the  most  dissimilar 
things,  the  most  unforeseen,  the  most  contradictory,  the 
most  incongruous;  it  i$  merciless,  without  sequence  or 
connection,  full  of  inexplicable,  illogical,  and  contra- 
dictory catastrophes,  such  as  can  only  be  classed  as  mis- 
cellaneous facts.  This  is  why  the  artist,  having  chosen 
his  subject,  can  only  select  such  characteristic  details  as 
are  of  use  to  it,  from  this  life  overladen  with  chances 
and  trifles,  and  reject  everything  else,  everything  by  the 
way. 

To  give  an  instance  from  among  a  thousand.  The 
number  of  persons  who,  every  day,  meet  with  an  acci- 
dental death,  all  over  the  world,  is  very  considerable. 
But  how  can  we  bring  a  tile  onto  the  head  of  an  impor- 
tant character,  or  fling  him  under  the  wheels  of  a 
vehicle  in  the  middle  of  a  story,  under  the  pretext  that 
accident  must  have  its  due? 

Again,  in  life  there  is  no  difference  of  foreground 
and  distance,  and  events  are  sometimes  hurried  on,  sonle- 
times  left  to  linger  indefinitely.  Art,  on  the  contrary, 
consists  in  the  employment  of  foresight,  and  elaboration 
in  arranging  skillful  and  ingenious  transitions,  in  set- 
ting essential  events  in  a  strong  light,  simply  by  the  craft 
of  composition,  and  giving  all  else  the  degree  of  relief^ 
in  proportion  to  their  importance,  re<^uUite^^gfoduce  a 
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convincing  sense  of  the  special  truth  to  be  conveyed. 

**  Truth  "  in  such  work  consists  in  producing  a  com- 
plete illusion  by  following  the  common  logic  of  facts 
and  not  by  transcribing  them  pell-mell,  as  they  succeed 
each  other. 

Whence  I  conclude  that  the  higher  order  of  Realists 
should  rather  call  themselves  Illusionists. 

How  childish  it  is,  indeed,  to  believe  in  this  reality, 
since  to  each  of  us  the  truth  is  in  his  own  mind,  his 
own  organs.  Our  own  eyes  and  ears,  taste  and  smell, 
create  as  many  different  truths  as  there  are  human  beings 
on  earth.  And  our  brains,  duly  and  differently  in- 
formed by  those  organs,  apprehend,  analyze,  and  decidie 
as  differently  as  if  each  of  us  were  a  being  of  an  alien 
race.  Each  of  us,  then,  has  simply  his  own  illusion  of 
the.  world  —  poetical,  sentimental,  cheerful,  melancholy, 
foul,  or  gloomy,  according  to  his  nature.  And  the 
writer  has  no  other  mission  than  faithfully  to  reproduce 
this  illusion,  with  all  the  elaborations  of  art  which  he 
may  have  learnt  and  have  at  his  command.  The  illu- 
sion of  beauty  —  which  is  merely  a  conventional  term 
invented  by  man  I  The  illusion  of  ugliness  —  which  is 
a  matter  of  varying  opinion  I  The  illusion  of  truth  — 
never  immutable!  The  illusion  of  depravity  —  which 
fascinates  so  many  minds  I  All  the  great  artists  are 
those  who  can  make  other  men  see  their  own  particular 
illusion. 

Then  we  must  not  be  wroth  with  any  theory,  since 
each  is  simply  the  outcome,  in  generalizations,  of  a  spe*- 
cial  temperament  analyzing  itself* 

Two  of  these  theories  have  mor^  particularly  beeri 
the  subject  of  discussioh,  and  set  tip  in  opposition  to 
Mck  other  instead  of  being  admitted  on  an  tqual  foot^ 
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ing :  that  of  the  purely  asalytlcal  novel,  and  that  of  die 
objective  novel 

The  partisans  of  analysis  require  the  writer  to  devote 
himself  to  indicating  the  snialleat  evolutions  of  a  sod, 
and  all  the  most  secret  motives  of  our  every  action,  giv- 
ing but  a  quite  secondary  importance  to  the  act  and  fact 
in  itself.  It  is  but  the  goal,  a  simple  miloattKne,  the  ex- 
cuse for  the  book.  According  to  them,  these  works, 
at  once  exact  and  visionary,  in  which  imaginatioA  merges 
into  observation^  are  to  be  written  after  the  fashion 
in  which  a  philosopher  composes  a  treatise  on. psy- 
chology, seeking  out  causes  in  their  remotest  origin,  tell- 
ing the  why  and  wherefore  of  every  impulse,  and  de- 
tecting every  reaction  of  the  soul's  movCTients  under  the 
promptings  of  interest,  passion,  or  instinct. 

The  partisans  of  objectivity  —  odious  word --^  aim- 
ing, on  the  contrary,  at  giving  us  an  exact  presentment 
of  all  that  happens  in  life,  carefully  avoid  all  compli- 
cated explanations,  all  disquisitions  on  motive^  and  cour 
fine  themselves  to  let  persons  and  events  pass  before  our 
eyeS;  In  their  opinion,  psychology  should  be  concealed 
in  the  b<3ok,  as  it  is  in  reality,  under  the  facts  of  exist* 
ence.    ... 

The  novel  as  conceived  of  on  these  lines  gains  in 
interest;  4;here  is  more  movement  in  the  narrative,  more 
color,  more  of  the  stir  of  life. 

Hence,  instead  of  giving  long  explanations  of  the 
state  of  mind  of  an  actor  in  the  tale,  the  objective  writer 
tries  to  discover  the  action  pr  gesture  which  that  stale 
of  mind  must  inevitably  lead  to  in  that  personage,  under 
certain  giveti  circumstances*  And  he  makes  him  so 
(Jera^an  himself  from  one  end  of  the  volume  to  the 
-Hher,  that  all  his  actions,  »11  his  movements  shall  b9 
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the  expression  of  his  inmost  nature,  of  all  his  thoughts, 
and  all  his  impulses  or  hesitancies.  Thus  they  conceal 
psychology  instead  of  flaunting  it;  they  use  it  as  the 
skeleton  of  the  work,  just  as  the  invisible  bony  frame- 
work  is  the  skeleton  of  the  human  body.  The  artist 
who  paints  our  portrait  does  not  display  our  bones. 

To  me  it  seems  that  the  novel  executed  on  this  prin- 
ciple gains  also  in  sincerity.  It  is,  in  the  first  place, 
more  probable,  for  the  persons  we  see  moving  about 
us  do  not  divulge  to  us  the  motives  from  which  they  act 

We  must  also  take  into  account  the  fact  that,  even 
if  by  dose  observation  of  men  and  women  we  can  so 
exactly  ascertain  their  characters  as  to  predict  their  be^ 
havior  under  abnost  any  circumstances,  if  we  can  say 
cfcoisively:  "  Such  a  man,  of  such  a  temperament,  in 
such  a  case,  will  do  this  or  that " ;  yet  it  does  not  follow 
that  we  could  lay  a  finger,  one  by  one,  on  all  the  secret 
evolutions  of  his  mind— *  which  is  not  ojar  own;  all 
the  mysterious  pleadings  of  his  instincts ' — which  are 
not  the  same  as  ours;  all  the  mingled  promptings  of  his 
nature  ~-  in  which  the  organs,  nerves,  blood,  and  flesh 
are  different  from  oursw 

However  great  the  genius  of  a  gentle,  delicate  man, 
guileless  of  passions  and  devoted  to  science  and  work, 
he  never  can  so  completely  transfuse  himself  into  the 
body  of  a  dashing,  sensual,  and  violent  man,  of  exuber- 
ant vitality,  torn  by  every  desire  or  even  by  every  vice, 
as  to  understand  and  delineate  the  inmost  impulses  and 
teiBataons  of  a  being  so  unlike  himself,  even  though  he 
may  very  adequately  foresee  and  relate  all  the  actions 
of  his  life;  •  r 

•In  shcjTt,  the' man  who  writes  pure  psychology  can 
do  no  more  than  put  himself  in  the  place  of  all  his  pup- 
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pets  in  the  various  situations  in  which  he  places  them. 
It  is  impossible  that  he  should  change  his  organs,  which 
are  the  sole  intermediary  between  external  life  and  our* 
selves,  which  constrain  us  by  their  perceptions,  circum- 
scribe our  sensibilities,  and  create  in  each  of  us  a  soul 
essentially  dissimilar  to  all  those  about  us.  Our  pur* 
view  and  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  our  ideas  of  life, 
are  acquired  by  the  aid  of  our  senses,  and  we  cannot 
help  transferring  them,  in  some  degree,  to  all  the  per- 
sonages whose  secret  and  unknown  nature  we  propose 
to  reveal.  Thus,  it  is  always  ourselves  that  we  disclose 
in  the  body  of  a  king  or  an  assassin,  a  robber  or  an  hon- 
est man,  a  courtesan,  a  nun,  a  young  girl,  or  a  coarse 
market  woman ;  for  we  are  compelled  to  put  the  prob« 
lem  in  this  personal  form :  ^'  If  /  were  a  king,  a  mur- 
derer, a  prostitute,  a  nun,  or  a  market  woman,  what 
should  /  do,  what  should  /  think,  how  should  /  act?  *' 
We  can  only  vary  our  characters  by  altering  the  age, 
the  sex,  the  social  position,  and  all  the  circumstances  of 
life,  of  that  ego  which  nature  has  in  fact  inclosed  in  an 
insurmountable  barrier  of  organs  of  sense.  Skill  con- 
sists in  not  betraying  this  ego  to  the  reader,  under  the 
various  masks  which  we  employ  to  cover  it. 

Still,  though  on  the  point  of  absolute  exactitude,  pure 
psychological  analysis  is  impregnable,  it  can  neverthe- 
less produce  works  of  art  as  fine  as  any  otlier  method 
of  work. 

Here,  for  instance  we  have  the  Symbolists.  And 
why  not?  Their  artistic  dream  is  a  worthy  one;  and 
they  have  this  especially  interesting  feature:  that  they 
know  and  proclaim  the  extreme  difficulty  of  art. 

And,  indeed,  a  man  must  be  very  daring  or  focJish 
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to  write  at  all  nowadays.  And  so  many  and  such  vari- 
ous masters  of  the  craft,  of  such  multifarious  genius, 
what  remains  to  be  done  that  has  not  been  done,  or 
what  to  say  that  has  not  been  said?  Which  of  us  all 
can  boast  of  having  written  a  page,  a  phrase,  which  is 
not  to  be  found  —  or  something  very  like  it  —  in  some 
other  book?  When  we  read,  we  who  are  so  soaked 
in  (French)  literature  that  our  whole  body  seems  as 
it  were  a  mere  compound  of  words,  do  we  ever  light 
on  a  line,  a  thought,  which  Is  not  familiar  to  us,  or  of 
which  we  have  not  had  at  least  some  vague  forecast  ? 

The  man  who  only  tries  to  amuse  his  public  by  fa- 
miliar methods,  writes  confidently,  in  his  candid  medi- 
ocrity, works  intended  only  for  the  Ignorant  and  idle 
crowd.  But  those  who  are  conscious  of  the  weight  of 
centuries  of  past  literature;  whom  nothing  satisfies, 
whom  everything  disgusts  because  they  dream  of  some- 
thing better,  to  whom  the  bloom  is  off  everything,  and 
who  always  are  impressed  with  the  uselessness,  the  com<» 
monness  of  their  own  achievements  —  these  come  to  re- 
gard literary  art  as  a  thing  unattainable  and  mysterious, 
scarcely  to  be  detected  save  in  a  few  pages  by  the  great- 
est masters. 

A  score  of  phrases  suddenly  discovered  thrill  us  to 
the  heart  like  a  startling  revelation ;  but  the  lines  which 
follow  are  just  like  all  other  vefse,  the  further  flow  of 
prose  IS  like  all  other  prose. 

Men  of  genhis,  no  doubt,  escape  this  anguish  and 
torment  because  they  bear  within  themselves. an  Irre- 
sistible dreative  power.  They  do  not  sit  in  judgment 
on  ^cmselves.  The  rest  of  us,  who  are  no  more  than 
persevering  and  conscientious  workers,  can  only  contend 
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against  invincible  discouragement  by  unremitting  effort 
Two  men  by  their  simple  and  lucid  teaching  gave  me 
the  strength  to  try  again  and  again:     Louis  Bouilhet 
and  Gustavc  Flaubert. 

If  I  here  speak  of  myself  in  connection  with  them^ 
it  is  because  their  counsels,  as  summed  up  in  a  few  lines, 
may  prove  useful  to  some  young  writers  who  may  be 
less  self-confident  than  most  are  when  they  make  their 
debut  in  print.  Bouilhet,  whom  I  first  came  to  know 
somewhat  intimately  about  two  years  before  I  gained 
the  friendship  of  Flaubert,  by  dint  of  telling  me  that 
a  hundred  lines  —  or  less  —  if  they  are  without  a  flaw 
and  contain  the  very  essence  of  the  talent  and  originality 
of  even  a  second-rate  man,  are  enough  to  establish  an 
artist's  reputation,  made  me  understand  that  persistent 
toil  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  craft,  might,  in 
some  happy  hour  of  lucidity,  power,  and  enthusiasm, 
by  the  fortunate  occurrence  of  a  subject  in  perfect  con- 
cord with  the  tendency  of  our  mind,  lead  to  the  produc- 
tion of  a  single  work,  short  but  as  perfect  as  we  can 
make  it.  Then  I  learned  to  see  that  the  best-known 
writers  have  hardly  ever  left  us  more  than  one  such 
volume ;  and  that  needful  above  all  else  is  the  good  for- 
tune which  leads  us  to  hit  upon  and  discern,  amid  the 
multifarious  matter  which  offers  itself  for  selection,  the 
subject  which  will  absorb  all  our  faculties,  all  that  is  of 
worth  in  us,  all  our  artistic  powers. 

At.  a  later  date,  Flaubert,  whom  I  had  occasionally 
met,  took  a  fancy  to  me.  I  ventured  to  show  him  a 
few  attempts.  He  read  them  kindly  and  replied:  *'  I 
cannot  tell  whether  you  will  have  any  talent.  What 
you  have  brought  me  proves  a  certain  intdligence;  but 
^^vef   forget  this,   young  man ;  talent  —  as  Chateau- 
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briand  ^  says  *—  is  nothing  but  long  patience.  Go  and 
work." 

I  worked;  and  I  often  wdnt  to  see  him,  feeling  that 
he  liked  nle^  for  he  had  taken  to  calling  me,  in  jest, 
his  disciple.  For  seven  years  1  wrote  verses,  I  wrote 
tales,  I  even  wrote  a  villainous  play.  Nothing  of  all 
this  remains.  The  master  read  it  all;  then,  the  next 
Sunday  while  we  breakfasted  together,  he  would  give 
me  his  criticisms,  driving  into  me  by  degrees  two  or 
three  principles  which  sum  up  the  drift  of  his  long  and 
patient  exhortations :  "  If  you  have  any  originality," 
said  he^  '^  you  must  above  all  things  bring  it  out;  if  you 
have  not  you  must  acquire  it." 

Talent  is  long  patience. 

Everything  you  want  to  express  must  be  considered 
so  long,  and  so  attentively,  as  to  enable  you  to  find  some 
aspect  of  it  which  no  one  has  yet  seen  and  expressed. 
There  is  an  unexplored  side  to  everything,  because  we 
are  wont  never  to  use  our  eyes  but  with  the  memory  of 
what  others  before  us  have  thought  of  the  things  we  see. 
The  smallest  thing  has  something  unknown  in  It;  we 
must  find  it  To  describe  a  blazing  fire,  a  tree  in  a 
plain,  we  must  stand  face  to  face  with  that  fire  or  that 
tree,  till  to  us  they  are  wholly  unlike  any  other  fire  or 
tree.     Thus  we  may  become  original. 

Then,  having  wtablished  the  truth  that  there  are 
not  In  the  whole  world  two  grains  of  sand,  two  flies,  two 
hands,  or  two  noses  absolutely  alike,  he  would  make 
m(3  describe  in  a  few  sentences  somfe  person  6r  object.  In 
such  a  way  as  to  define  it  exactly,  and  distinguish  It 
from  every  other  of  the  same  race  or.species. 

•  *  Wheri  you  pass: a  grocer  sitting  in  his  doorway," 

1  The  idea  did  not  originate  with  Chateaubriand. 
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he  would  say,  "a  porter  smoking  his  pipe,  or  a  cab 
stand,  show  me  that  grocer  and  that  porter,  their  atti- 
tude and  their  whole  physical  aspect,  including,  as  indi- 
cated by  the  skill  of  the  portrait,  their  whole  moral 
nature,  in  such  a  way  that.  I  could  never  mistake  them 
for  any  other  grocer  or  porter;  and  by  a  single  word 
give  me  to  understand  wherein  one  cab  horse  differs 
from  fifty  others  before  or  behind  it." 

I  have  explained  his  notions  of  style  at  greater  length 
in  another  place;  they  bear  a  marked  relation  to  the 
theory  of  observation  I  have  just  laid  down.  What- 
ever the  thing  we  wish  to  say,  there  is  but  one  word  to 
express  it,  but  one  verb  to  give  it  movement,  but  one 
adjective  to  qualify  it.  We  must  seek  till  we  find  this 
noun,  this  verb,  and  this  adjective,  and  never  be  con- 
tent with  getting  very  near  it,  never  allow  ourselves 
to  play  tricks,  even  happy  ones,  or  have  recourse  to 
sleights  of  language  to  avoid  a  difficulty.  The  subtlest 
things  may  be  rendered  and  suggested  by  applying  the 
hint  conveyed  in  Boileau's  line : 

"  D'un  mot  mis  en  sa  place  enscigna  le  pouvoin" 
"  He  taught  the  power  of  a  word  put  in  the  right  place." 

There  is  no  need  for  an  eccentric  vocabulary  to  form- 
ulate every  shade  of  thought  —  the  complicated,  multi- 
farious, and  outlandish  words  which  are  put  upon  us 
nowadays  in  the  name  of  artistic  writing;  but  every 
modification  of  the  value  of  a  word  by  the  place  it  fills 
must  be  distinguished  with  extreme  clearness.  Give 
us  fewer  nouns,  verbs,  and  adjectives,  with  almost  in- 
scrutable shades  of  meanmg,  and  let  us  have  a  greater 
variety  of  phrases,  more  variously  constructed,  ingeni- 
ously divided,   full  of  sonority  and  learned  rhythm. 
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Let  us  strive  to  be  admirable  in  style,  rather  than  curi- 
ous in  collecting  rare  words. 

It  is  in  fact  more  difficult  to  bend  a  sentence  to  one's 
will  and  make  it  express  everything  —  even  what  it  does 
not  say,  to  fill  it  full  of  implications  of  covert  and  inex- 
plicit suggestions,  than  to  invent  new  expressions,  or 
seek  out  in  old  and  forgotten  books  all  those  which  have 
fallen  into  disuse  and  lost  their  meaning,  so  that  to  us 
they  are  as  a  dead  language. 

The  French  tongue,  to  be  sure,  is  a  pure  stream, 
which  affected  writers  never  have  and  never  can  trou- 
ble. Each  age  has  flung  into  the  limpid  waters  its  pre- 
tentious archaisms  and  euphuisms,  but  nothing  has  re- 
mained on  the  surface  to  perpetuate  these  futile  attempts 
and  impotent  efforts.  It  is  the  nature  of  the  language 
to  be  clear,  logical,  and  vigorous.  It  does  not  lend 
itself  to  weakness,  obscurity,  or  corruption. 

Those  who  describe  without  duly  heeding  abstract 
terms,  those  who  make  rain  and  hail  fall  on  the  cleanli- 
ness of  the  window  panes,  may  throw  stones  at  the  sim- 
plicity of  their  brothers  of  the  pen.  The  stones  may 
indeed  hit  their  brothers,  who  have  a  body,  but  will 
never  hurt  simplicity  —  which  has  none. 

Guy  de  Maupassant. 

La  Guillette,  Etretat,  September,  1887. 
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CHAPTER  I 

afTT^SCHAH!  "  exclaimed  old  Roland  suddenly, 

I        after  he  had  remained  motionless  for  a  quar- 

-*•       ter  of  an  hour,  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  water, 

while  now  and  again  he  very  slightly  lifted  his  line  sunk 

in  the  sea. 

Madame  Roland,  dozing  in  the  stern  by  the  side  of 
Madame  Rosemilly,  who  had  been  invited  to  join  the 
fishing-party,  woke  up,  and  turning  her  head  to  look  at 
her  husband,  said: 

"Well,  well  I    Gerome.'' 

And  the  old  fellow  replied  in  a  fury: 

"  They  do  not  bite  at  all.  I  have  taken  nothing 
since  noon.  Only  men  should  ever  go  fishing.  Wom- 
en always  delay  the  start  till  it  is  too  late." 

His  two  sons,  Pierre  and  Jean,  who  each  held  a  line 
twisted  round  his  forefinger,  one  to  port  and  one  to 
starboard,  both  began  to  laugh,  and  Jean  remarked : 

"  You  are  not  very  polite  to  our  guest,  father." 

M.  Roland  was  abashed,  and  apologized. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  Madame  Rosemilly,  but  that  is 
just  like  me.  I  invite  ladies  because  I  like  to  be  with 
them,  and  then,  as  soon  as  I  feel  the  water  beneath  me, 
I  think  of  nothing  but  the  fish." 

Madame  Roland  was  now  quite  awake,  and  gazing 
with  a  softened  look  at  the  wide  horizon  of  clifi  and 
sea.  ^        , 
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**  You  have  had  good  sport,  all  the  same,"  she  mur- 
mured. 

But  her  husband  shook  his  head  in  denial,  though  at 
the  same  time  he  glanced  complacently  at  the  basket 
where  the  fish  caught  by  the  three  men  were  still 
breathing  spasmodically,  with  a  low  rustle  of  clammy 
scales  and  struggling  fins,  and  dull,  inefiectual  efforts, 
gasping  in  the  fatal  air.  Old  Roland  took  the  basket 
between  his  knees  and  tilted  it  up,  making  the  silver 
heap  of  creatures  slide  to  the  edge  that  he  might  see 
those  lying  at  the  bottom,  and  their  death-throes  be- 
came more  convulsive,  while  the  strong  smell  of  their 
bodies,  a  wholesome  reek  of  brine,  came  up  from  the 
full  depths  of  the  creel.  The  old  fisherman  sniffed  it 
eagerly,  as  we  smell  at  roses,  and  exclaimed : 

"  Cristi  I  But  they  are  fresh  enough  1  "  and  he  went 
on :     "  How  many  did  you  pull  out,  doctor  ?  " 

His  eldest  son,  Pierre,  a  man  of  thirty,  with  black 
whiskers  trimmed  square  like  a  lawyer's,  his  moustache 
and  beard  shaved  away,  replied : 

"  Oh,  not  many;  thfee  or  four.'* 

The  father  turned  to  the  younger.  "  And  you, 
Jean?  "  said  he. 

Jean,  a  tall  fellow,  much  younger  than  his  brother, 
fair,  with  a  full  beard,  smiled  and  murmured : 

"  Much  the  same  as  Pierre  —  four  or  five." 

Every  time  they  told  the  same  fib,  which  delighted 
father  Roland.  He  had  hitched  his  line  round  a  row- 
lock, and  folding  his  arms  he  announced : 

"  I  will  never  again  try  to  fish  after  noon.  After 
ten  in  the  morning  it  is  all  over.  The  lazy  brutes  will 
not  bite ;  they  are  taking  their  siesta  in  the  sun."     And 
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he  looked  round  at  the  sea  on  all  sides,  with  the  satis- 
fied air  of  a  proprietor. 

He  was  a  retired  jeweler  who  had  been  led  by  an 
inordinate  love  of  seafaring  and  fishing  to  fly  from  the 
shop  as  soon  as  he  had  made  enough  money  to  live  in 
modest  comfort  on  the  interest  of  his  savings.  He  re- 
tired to  le  Havre,  bought  a  boat,  and  became  an  ama- 
teur skipper.  His  two  sons,  Pierre  et  Jean,  had  re- 
mained at  Paris  to  continue  their  studies,  and  came  for 
the  holidays  from  time  to  time  to  share  their  father's 
amusements. 

On  leaving  school,  Pierre,  the  elder,  five  years  older 
than  Jean,  had  felt  a  vocation  to  various  professions  and 
had  tried  half  a  dozen  in  succession,  but,  soon  dis- 
gusted with  each  in  turn,  he  started  afresh  with  new 
hopes.  Medicine  had  been  his  last  fancy,  and  he  had 
set  to  work  with  so  much  ardor  that  he  had  just 
qualified  after  an  unusually  short  course  of  study,  by  a 
special  remission  of  time  from  the  minister.  He  was 
enthusiastic,  intelligent,  fickle,  but  obstinate,  full  of 
Utopias  and  philosophical  notions. 

Jean,  who  was  as  fair  as  his  brother  was  dark,  as 
deliberate  as  his  brother  was  vehement,  as  gentle  as  his 
brother  was  unforgiving,  had  quietly  gone  through  his 
studies  for  the  law  and  had  just  taken  his  diploma  as 
a  licentiate,  at  the  time  when  Pierre  had  taken  his  in 
medicine.  So  they  were  now  having  a  little  rest  at 
home,  and  both  looked  forward  to  settling  at  Havre  if 
they  could  find  a  satisfactory  opening. 

But  a  vague  jealousy,  one  of  those  dormant  jealousies 
which  grow  up  between  brothers  or  sisters  and  slowly 
ripen  till  they  burst,  on  the  occasion  of  a  marriage 
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perhaps,  or  of  some  good  fortune  happening  to  one  of 
them,  kept  them  on  the  alert  in  a  sort  of  brotherly 
and  non-aggressive  aninpiosity.  They  were  fond  of  each 
other,  it  is  true,  but  they  watched  each  other.  Pierre, 
five  years  old  when  Jean  was  born,  had  looked  with  the 
eyes  of  a  little  petted  animal  at  that  other  little  animal 
which  had  suddenly  came  to  lie  in  his  father's  and 
mother's  arms  and  to  be  loved  and  fondled  by  them. 
Jean,  from  his  birth,  had  always  been  a  pattern  of 
sweetness,  gentleness,  and  good  temper,  and  Fierre  had 
by  degrees  begun  to  chafe  at  everlastingly  hearing  the 
praises  of  this  great  lad  whose  sweetness  in  his  eyes  was 
indolence,  whose  gentlene^  was  stupidity,  and  whose 
kindliness  was  blindness.  His  parents,  whose  dream 
for  their  sons  was  some  respectable  and  undistinguished 
calling,  blamed  him  for  so  often  changing  his  mind,  for 
his  fits  of  enthusiasm,  his  abortive  beginnings,  and  all 
his  ineffectual  impulses  toward  generous  ideas  and  the 
liberal  professions. 

Since  he  had  grown  to  manhood  they  no  longer  said 
in  so  many  words :  **  Look  at  Jean  and  follow  his 
example,'^  but  every  time  he  heard  them  say  **  Jean  did 
this  — Jean  does  that,"  he  understood  their  meaning 
and  the  hint  the  words  conveyed. 

Their  mother,  an  orderly  soul,  a  thrifty  and  rather 
sentimental  woman  of  the  middle  class,  with  the  soul 
of  a  soft-hearted  bookkeeper,  was  constantly  quenching 
the  little  rivalries  between  her  two  big  sons  to  which 
the  petty  events  of  their  life  in  common  gave  rise  day 
by  day.  Another  little  circumstance,  too,  just  now 
disturbed  her  peace  of  mind,  and  she  was  in  fear  of 
some  complication;  for  in  the  course  of  the  winter, 

nle  her  boys  were  finishing  their  studies,   each   in 
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his  own  line,  she  had  made  the  acquaintance  of  a 
neighbor,  Mme.  Rosemilly,  the  widow  of  a  captain  of 
a  merchantman  who  had  died  at  sea  two  years  before. 
The  young  widow  — quite  young,  only  three-and- 
twenty  *—  a  woman  of  strong  intellect  who  knew  life  by 
instinct  as  the  free  animals  do,  as  though  she  had  seen, 
gone  through,  understood,  and  weighed  every  conceiv- 
able contingency,  and  judged  them  with  a  wholesome, 
strict,  and  benevolent  mind,  had  fallen  into  the  habit 
of  calling  to  work  or  chat  for  an  hour  in  the  evening 
with  these  friendly  neighbors^  who  would  give  her  a 
cup  of  tea. 

Father  Roland,  always  goaded  on  by  his  seafaring 
craze,  would  question  their  new  friend  about  the  de- 
parted captain;  and  she  would  talk  of  him,  and  his 
voyages,  and  his  old-world  tales,  without  hesitation,  like 
a.  resigned  and  reasonable  woman  who  loves  life  and 
respects  death. 

The  two  sons  on  their  return,  finding  the  pretty 
widow  quite  at  home  in  the  house  forthwith  began  to 
court  her^  less  from  any  wish  to  charm  her  than  from 
the  desire  to  cut  each  other  out* 

Their  mother,  being  practical  and  prudent,  sincerely 
hoped  that  one  of  them  might  win  the  young  widow, 
for  she  was  rich;  and  then  she  would  have  liked  that 
the  other  should  not  be  grieved. 

Mme.  Rosemilly  was  fair,  with  blue  eyes,  a  mass 
of  light  waving  hair,  fluttering  at  the  least  breath  of 
wind,  and  an  alert,  daring,  pugnacious  little  way  with 
her,  which  did  not  in  the  least  answer  to  the  sober 
method  of  her  mind. 

She  already  seemed  to  like  Jean  best,  attracted^  no 
doubt,  by  an  afKnity  of  nature.  This  preference,  how- 
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ever,  she  betrayed  only  by  an  almost  imperceptible  dif- 
ference of  voice  and  look  and  also  by  occasionally  ask- 
ing his  opinion.  She  seemed  to  guess  that  Jean's 
views  would  support  her  own,  while  those  of  Pierre 
must  inevitably  be  different.  When  she  spoke  of  the 
doctor's  ideas  on  politics,  art,  philosophy,  or  morals, 
she  would  sometimes  say:  "Your  crotchets."  Then 
he  would  look  at  her  with  the  cold  gleam  of  an  ac- 
cuser drawing  up  an  indictment  against  woman  —  all 
women,  poor  weak  things. 

Never  till  his  sons  came  home  had  M.  Roland  in- 
vited her  to  join  his  fishing  expeditions,  nor  had  he 
ever  taken  his  wife;  for  he  liked  to  put  off  before 
daybreak,  with  his  ally.  Captain  Beausire,  a  master 
mariner  retired,  whom  he  had  first  met  on  the  quay  at 
high  tides  and  with  whom  he  had  struck  up  an  intimacy, 
and  the  old  sailor  Papagris,  known  as  Jean  Bart,  in 
whose  charge  the  boat  was  left. 

But  one  evening  of  the  week  before,  as  Mme.  Rose- 
milly,  who  had  been  dining  with  them,  remarked,  "  It 
must  be  great  fun  to  go  out  fishing,"  the  jeweler,  flat- 
tered on  his  passion,  and  suddenly  fired  with  the  wish 
to  impart  it,  to  make  a  convert  after  the  manner  of 
priests,  exclaimed:     "  Would  you  like  to  come?  " 

"  To  be  sure  I  should." 

"Next  Tuesday?" 

"  Yes,  next  Tuesday." 

"  Are  you  the  woman  to  be  ready  to  start  at  five  in 
the  morning?  " 

She  exclaimed  In  horror: 

"  No,  indeed :  that  is  too  much." 

He  was  disappointed  and  chilled,  suddenly  doubting 
her  true  vocation.     However,  he  said : 
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"At  what  hour  can  you  be  ready?  " 

**  Well  — at  nine?" 

"Not  before?" 

"  No,  not  before.     Even  that  is  very  early." 

The  old  fellow  hesitated ;  he  certainly  would  catch 
nothing,  for  when  the  sun  has  warmed  the  sea  the  fish 
bite  no  more;  but  the  two  brothers  had  eagerly  pressed 
the  scheme,  and  organized  and  arranged  everything 
there  and  then. 

So  on  the  following  Tuesday  the  Pearl  had  dropped 
anchor  under  the  white  rocks  of  Cape  la  Heve ;  they  had 
fished  till  mid-day,  then  they  had  slept  awhile,  and  then 
fished  again  without  catching  anything;  and  then  it  was 
that  father  Roland,  perceiving,  rather  late,  that  all  that 
Mme.  Rosemilly  really  enjoyed  and  cared  for  was  the 
sail  on  the  sea,  and  seeing  that  his  lines  hung  motionless, 
had  uttered  in  a  spirit  of  unreasonable  annoyance,  that 
vehement  "Tschahl"  which  applied  as  much  to  the 
pathetic  widow  as  to  the  creatures  he  could  not  catch. 

Now  he  contemplated  the  spoil  — his  fish  —  with 
the. joyful  thrill  of  a  miser;  and  seeing  as  he  looked 
up  at  the  sky  that  the  sun  was  getting  low:  "  Well, 
boys,"  said  he,  "  suppose  we  ±urn  homeward." 

The  young  men  hauled  in  their  lines,  coiled  them  up, 
cleaned  the  hooks  and  stuck  them  into  corks,  and  sat 
waiting. 

Roland  stood  up  to  look  out  like  a  captain : 

"  No  wind,"  said  he.  "  You  will  have  to  pull,  young 
tins.   <  , 

And  suddenly  extending  one  arm  to  the  northward, 
he  exclaimed : 

"Here  comes  the  packet  from  Southampton." 

Away  over  the  level  sea,  spread  out  like  a  blue  sh6et. 
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vast  and  sheeny  and  shot  with  6ame  and  gold«  sm  inky 
cloud  was  visible  against  the  rosy  sky  in  the  quarter  to 
which  he  pointed,  and  below  it  they  could  nutke  out  the 
hull  of  the  steamer,  which  looked  tiny  at  such  a  distance. 
And  to  the  southward  other  wreaths  of  smoke,  numbers 
of  them,  could  be  seen,  all  conva-ging  toward  die  Havre 
pier,  now  scarcely  visible  as  a  white  streak  with  tiie 
light-house,  upright,  like  a  horn,  at  the  end  of  it 

Roland  asked:  ''Is  not  the  Nornumdie  due  ID* 
day?  "     And  Jean  replied: 

*•  Yes,  to-day." 

^^  Give  me  my  glass.     I  fancy  I  see  her  out  lihere.'* 

The  father  pulled  out  the  copper  tube,  adjusted  it 
to  his  eye,  sought  the  ^^eck,  and  then,  delighted  to 
have  seen  it,  exclaimed : 

**  Yes,  yes,  there  6he  is.  I  know  her  two  fmmels^ 
Would  you  like  to  look,  Mme.  Rosemilly  ?  ^' 

She  took  the  telescope  and  directed  it  toward  the 
Atlantic  horizon,  without  being  abk,  however,  to  £nd 
the  vessel,  for  she  could  distinguish  oothing '-^  nothing 
but  blue,  with,  a  colored  halo  round  it,  a  cirtular  raiur 
bow  —  and  then  all  manner  of  queer  thiiigs,  winking 
eclipses  which  made  her  feel  sick* 

She  said  as  she  returned  the  glass : 

'^  I  never  could  see  with  that  thing.  lit  used  to  put 
my  husband  in  quite  a  rage ;  he  would  stand  for  liours 
at  the  window  latching  the  ships  pass.'' 

Old  Roland,  much  put  out,  retbited: 

"  Then  it  must  be  some  defect  in  your  eye,  for  my 
glass  is  a  very  good  one*" 

Then  he  offered  it  to  his  wife. 

"Would  you  like  to  look?  ^ 
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'^  No,  thank  you.  I  know  b^foirehaiul  that  I  could 
not  see  through  it/' 

Mme.  Rolandt  a  woman  of  eight-and-forty,  but  who 
did  not  look  it,  seemed  to  be  enjoying  this  excursion 
and  this  wanijog  day  more  than  any  of  the  party. 

Her  chestnut  hair  wa$  only  just  bcgiianiog  to  show 
streaks  of  white*  Sh«  had  a  cahn,  r^iaaonable  jFace,  a 
kind  and  happy  way  with  h^r  which  it  was  a  pleasure  to 
sec.  Her  son  Pierre  was  wont  to  say  that  she  knew 
the  vslue  of  money,  but  this  did  not  hinder  her  .from 
enjoying  the  delights  of  dreaming  She  was  fond  of 
reading,  of  novels  and  poetry,  not  fo^  their  value  as 
works  of  art,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  tender  n^ancholy 
mood  they  would  induce  in  her.  A  line  of  poetry, 
often  but  a  poor  one,  often  a  bad  one,  would  touch  th^ 
little  chord,  as  she  expressed  it,  and  give  her  the  sense 
of  some  mysterious  desire  ahaost  realized.  And  she 
delighted  in  these  faint  emotions  which  brought  a  little 
flutter  to  her  soul,  otherwise  as  strictly  kept  as  a  ledger* 

Since  settling  at  Havre  she  had  become  perceptibly 
stouteo  and  her  figure,  which  had  been  very  supple  and 
slight,  had  grown  heavier^ 

This  day  on  the  sea  had  been  delightful  to  hen 
Her  husband)  without  being  brutal,  was  rough  with 
her,  as  a  man  who  is  the  despot  of  his  shop  is  apt  to 
be  rough,  without  anger  or  hatred;  to  such  men  to  give 
an  order  is  to  swear.  He  controlled  himself  in  the 
presence  of  strangers,  but  in  private  he  let  loose  and 
gave  himself  terrible  vent,  though  he  was  himsel/ 
afraid  of  every  one.  She,  in  sheer  horror  of  the  tjur- 
moiJ,  of  scenes,  of  useless  explanations,  always  gave 
way  and  never  asked  for  anythmg;  for  a  very  long 
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time  she  had  not  ventured  to  ask  Roland  to  take  her  out 
in  the  boat.  So  she  had  joyfully  hailed  this  oppor- 
tunity, and  was  keenly  enjoying  the  rare  and  new  pleas- 
ure. 

From  the  moment  when  they  started  she  surrendered 
herself  completely  body  and  soul,  to  the  soft,  gliding 
motion  over  the  waves*  She  was  not  thinking;  her 
mind  was  not  wandering  through  either  memories  or 
hopes;  it  seemed  to  her  as  though  her  heart,  like  her 
body,  was  floating  on  something  soft  and  liquid  and 
delicious  which  rocked  and  lulled  it. 

When  their  father  gave  the  word  to  return,  **  Come, 
take  your  places  at  the  oars! ''  she  smiled  to  see  her 
sons,  her  two  great  boys,  take  off  their  jackets  and  roll 
up  their  shirt-sleeves  on  their  bare  arms. 

Pierre,  who  was  the  nearest  to  the  two  women,  took 
the  stroke  oar,  Jean  the  other,  and  they  sat  waiting 
till  the  skipper  should  say:  **  Give  way  I"  For  he 
insisted  on  everything  being  done  according  to  strict 
rule. 

Both  at  once,  as  if  by  a  single  effort,  they  dipped  the 
oars  and  lay  back,  pulling  with  sdl  their: might,  and 
then  a  struggle  began  to  display  their  strength.  They 
had  come  out  easily,  under  sail,  but  the  breeze  had  died 
away,  and  the  masculine  pride  of  the  two  brothers  was 
suddenly  aroused  by  the  prospect  of  measuring  their 
powers.  When  they  went  out  alone  with  their  father 
they  plied  the  oars  without  any  steering,  for  Roland 
would  be  busy  getting  the  lines  ready,  while  he  kept 
a  lookout  in  the  boat's  course,  guiding  it  by  a  sign  or  a 
xtord:  "Easy,  Jean,  and  you,  Pierre,  put  your  back 
into  it."  Or  he  would  say,  **  Now,  then,  number  one; 
'ome,  number  two  —  a  little  elbow   grease.  V     Then 
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the  one  who  had  been  dreaming  pulled  harder,  the  one 
who  had  got  excited  eased  down,  and  the  boat's  head 
came  round. 

But  to-day  they  meant  to  display  their  biceps. 
Pierre's  arms  were  hairy,  somewhat  lean  but  sinewy; 
Jean's  were  round  and  white  and  rosy,  and  the  knot  of 
muscles  moved  under  the  skin. 

At  first  Pierre  had  the  advantage.  With  his  teeth 
set,  his  brow  knit,  his  legs  rigid,  his  hands  clenched  on 
the  oar,  he  made  it  bend  from  end  to  end  at  every 
stroke,  and  the  Pearl  was  veering  landward.  Father 
Roland,  sitting  in  the  bows,  so  as  to  leave  the.  stern 
seat  to  the  two  women,  wasted  his  breath  shouting, 
"Easy,  number  one;  pull  harder,  number  twol" 
Pierre  pulled  harder  in  his  frenzy,  and  "  number  two  " 
could  not  keep  time  with  his  wild  stroke. 

At  last  the  skipper  cried:  "  Stop  her  1  "  The  two 
oars  were  lifted  simultaneously,  and  then  by  his  father's 
orders  Jean  pulled  alone  for  a  few  minutes.  But  from 
that  moment  he  had  it  all  his  own  way ;  he  grew  eager 
and  warmed  to  his  work,  while  Pierre,  out  of  breath 
and  exhausted  by  his  first  vigorous  spurt,  was  lax  and 
panting.  Four,  times  running  father  Roland  made 
them  stop  while  the  elder  took  breath,  so  as  to  get  the 
boat  into  her  right  course  again.  Then  the  doctor 
humiliated  and  fuming,  his  forehead  dropping  with 
sweat,  his  cheeks  white,  stammered  out: 

"  I  cannot  think  what  has  come  over  me;  I  have  a 
stitch  in  my  side.  I  started  very  well,  but  it  has  pulled 
me  up." 

Jean  asked :  "  Shall  I  pull  alone  with  both  oars  for 
a  time?" 

"  No,  thanks,  it  will  go  off." 
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And  their  mother,  somewhat  vexed,  said : 
"Why,  Pierre,  what  rhyme  or  reason  is  there  in 
getting  in  such  a  state.     You  are  not  a  child/' 

And  he  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  set  to  once 
more. 

Mme.  feosfeiilly  pretended  not  to  see,  not  to  under- 
stand, not  to  hear.  Her  hit  head  went  back  with  art 
engaging  Irttle  jerk  every  time  the  boat  moved  forward, 
making  the  fiile  wayward  hairs  flutter  about  her  temples. 
But  father  Roland  presently  called  out : 
'*  Look,  the  Prince  Albert  Is  catching  us  up ! " 
They  all  looked  round.  Long  and  low  in  the  water, 
with  her  two  raking  funnels  and  two  yellow  paddle- 
bo5tes  like  two  round  cheeks,  the  Southampton  packet 
came  plowing  on  at  full  steam,  crowded  with  passengers 
under  open  parasols,  Its  hurrying,  noisy  paddle- 
wheels  beating  up  the  water,  which  fell  again  in  foam, 
gave  it  an  appearance  of  haste  as  of  a  courier  pressed 
for  time,  and  the  upright  stem  cut  through  th6  water, 
thrtming  up  two  thin  translucent  waves  which  glided 
off  along  the  huH. 

When  it  had  come  quhe  near  the  Peatl,  fadier 
Roland  lifted  his  hat,  the  ladies  shook  their  handker* 
chiefs,  and  half  a  doien  parasols  eagerly  waved  on 
board  the  steartibpat  responded  to  this  salute  as  she  went 
on  her  way^  leaving  behind  her  a  few  broad  undulations 
on  the  still  and  jghssy  surface  of  the  sea. 

There  were  other  vessels,  each  with  its  smoky  cap, 
coming  in  from  every  part  of  the  horition  toward  the 
short  white  jetty,  which  swallowed  them  up,  one  after 
another;  like  a  mouth.  And  the  fishing  barks  and 
lighter  craft  with  broad  sails  and  slender  masts,  5teaf 
ing  across  the  sky  in  tow  6f  inconspicuous  tugjs,  were 
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coming  m,  /astcf  and  slower',  toward  tHc  devouflng 
ogre,  Xvho  from  time  to  timer  seemed  to  have  had  a 
suffeft,  and  spewed  out  to  the  open  sea  another  fleet 
of  steamers,  brigs,  schooners,  and  thfee-masted  vessds 
with  their  top-weight  of  tangled  irrtlers.  The  hcfry- 
mg  steamships  ffew  off  to  the  right  and  left  over  thd 
smooth  bosom  of  the  ocean,  while  sailing  vessels,  cast 
oflf  by  the  pilot-fugS  which  had  hai/led  them  out,  lay 
motionless,  dressing  themselves  frbm  the  tnammast  to 
the  fore-top  In  canvas,  white  or  brown,  and  ruddy  ift 
the  setting  sun. 

Mmc.  Roland,  with  her  eyes  hatf-shut,  mwmufedf 
"  Good  heavens,  how  beautiful  the  sea  is  I  '* 

And  Mmel  Rosemilly  replied  with  a  long  sigh,  which, 
however,  had  no  sadness  in  it : 

"  Yes,  but  it  is  sometimes  very  Cruel,  all  the  same." 

Roland  exclaimed : 

"  Look,  there  is  the  Notmafidie  jwst  going  in.  A  big 
ship,  isn't  she?" 

Then  he  described  the  coast  opposite,  far,  far  away, 
(yti  the  other  side  of  the  mouth  of  the  Seine  —  that 
mouth  extended  over  twenty  kflometers,  said  he.  He 
pointed  out  Villerville,  TrouvHIe,  Houlgate,  Luc,  Arro- 
manches,  the  little  river  of  Caen,  and  the  rocks  of  Cal- 
vados which  make  the  coast  unsafe  as  far  as  Cherbourg. 
Then  he  enlarged  oil  the  question  of  the  sand  banks 
in  the  Seine,  which  shift  at  every  tide  So  that  the  pilots 
of  Quilleboeuf  are  at  fault  if  they  do  not  survey  the 
channel  every  day.  He  bid  them  notice  how  the  town 
of  Havre  divided  Upper  from  Lower  Normaiidy.  In 
Lower  Normandy  the  shore  sloped  down  to  the  sea  in 
pastuteJands,  fields,  and  meadows.  The  eoast  of  Up- 
per Normandy,  on  the  contrary,  was  «eep,  a  high  cliff, 
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ravined,  cleft  and  towering,  forming  an  immense  white 
rampart  all  the  way  to  Dunkirk,  while  in  each  hollow 
a  village  or  a  port  lay  hidden :  Etretat,  Fecamp,  Saint- 
Valery,  Treport,  Dieppe,  and  the  rest. 

The  two  women  did  not  listen.  Torpid  with  com- 
fort and  impressed  by  the  sight  of  the  ocean  covered 
with  vessels  rushing  to  and  fro  like  wild  beasts  about 
their  den,  they  sat  speechless,  somewhat  awed  by  the 
soothing  and  gorgeous  sunset.  Roland  alone  talked  on 
without  end;  he  was  one  of  those  whom  nothing  can 
disturb.  Women,  whose  nerves  are  more  sensitive, 
sometimes  feel,  without  knowing  why,  that  the  sound 
of  useless  speech  is  as  irritating  as  an  insult. 

Pierre  and  Jean,  who  had  calmed  down,  were  rowing 
slowly,  and  the  Pearl  was  making  for  the  harbor,  a  tiny 
thing  among  those  huge  vessels. 

When  they  came  alongside  of  the  quay,  Papagris,  who 
was  waiting  there,  gave  his  hand  to  the  ladies  to  help 
them  out,  and  they  took  the  way  into  the  town.  A  large 
crowd  —  the  crowd  which  haunts  the  pier  every  day  at 
high  tide  —  was  also  drifting  homeward.  Mme.  Ro- 
land and  Mme.  Rosemilly  led  the  way,  followed  by  the 
three  men.  As  they  went  up  the  rue  de  Paris  they 
stopped  now  and  then  in  front  of  a  milliner's  or  jeweler's 
shop,  to  look  at  a  bonnet  or  an  ornament;  then  after 
making  their  comments  they  went  on  again.  In  front  of 
the  Place  de  la  Bourse  Roland  paused,  as  he  did  every 
day,  to  gaze  at  the  docks  full  of  vessels  —  the  Bassin  du 
Commerce^  with  other  docks  beyond,  where  the  huge 
hulls  lay  side  by  side,  closely  packed  in  rows,  four  or 
five  deep.  And  masts  innumerable ;  along  several  kilo- 
meters of  quays  the  endless  masts,  with  their  yards, 
poles,  and  rigging,  gave  this  great  gap  in  the  heart  of 
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the  town  the  look  of  a  dead  forest.  Above  this  leaf- 
less forest  the  gulls  were  wheeling,  and  watching  to 
pounce,  like  a  falling  stone,  on  any  scraps  flung  over- 
board; a  sailor  boy,  fixing  a  pulley  to  a  cross-beam, 
looked  as  if  he  had  gone  up  there  bird's-nesting. 

"  Will  you  dine  with  us  without  any  sort  of  ceremony, 
just  that  we  may  end  the  day  together?  "  said  Mmc. 
Roland  to  her  friend. 

"  To  be  sure  I  will,  with  pleasure ;  I  accept  equally 
without  ceremony.  It  would  be  dismal  to  go  home  and 
be  alone  this  evening." 

Pierre,  who  had  heard,  and  who  was  beginniftg  to  be 
restless  under  the  young  woman's  indifference,  muttered 
to  himself:  "Well,  the  widow  is  taking  root  now,  it 
would  seem."  For  some  days  past  he  had  spoken  of 
her  as  "the  widow."  The  word,  harmless  in  itself, 
irritated  Jean  merely  by  the  tone  given  to  it,  which'  to 
him  seemed  spiteful  and  offensive. 

The  three  men  spoke  not  another  word  till  they 
reached  the  threshold  of  their. own  house.  It  was  a 
narrow  one,  consisting  of  a  ground-floor  and  two  floors 
above,  in  the  rue  Belle-Normande.  The  maid,  Jose- 
phine, a  girl  of  nineteen,  a  rustic  servant-of-all-work  at 
low  wages,  gifted  to  excess  with  the  startled,  animal 
expression  of  a  peasant,  opened  the  door,  went  up-stairs 
at  her  master's  heels  to  the  drawing-room,  which  was 
on  the  first  floor,  and  then  said : 

"  A  gentleman  called  —  three  times." 

Old  Roland,  who  never  spoke  to  her  without  shout- 
ing and  swearing,  cried  out : 

"  Who  do  you  say  called,  in  the  devil's  name?  " 

She  never  winced  at  her  master's  roaring  voice,  and 

replied : 

VlII— 3  ^         T 
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"  A  gentleman  from  the  lay^ycr's." 

'*  What  lawyer?" 

**  Why  M'sieu  '  Canu  —  who  else?  " 

"  And  whgt  did  this  gentleman  say?  " 

'^  That  M'^eu '  Canu  wiU  call  in  himself  in  the 
course  of  the  eveping." 

Maitr?  Lecanu  was  M.  Roland's  Jawyfa*,  nnd  in  a 
way  his  friend,  managing  his  business  for  him«  For 
him  to  send  word  that  he  would  call  in  the  evening, 
something  urgent  find  impprtwt  must  be  in  the  wind; 
arid  the  four  Rolands  looked  at  each  other^  disturbed 
by  the  announcement  as  f olfo  of  «maU  fortune  are  wont 
to  be  at  any  intervention  of  a  lawyer,  with  its  sug- 
gestions of  contracts,  inheritance,  law^suits --*  all  sortt 
of  desirable  or  formidable  contigwcies.  Tb^  father, 
after  a  few  moments  of  silence,  muttered: 

**  What  on  earth  pan  it  mean?  " 

Mme.  Rosemilly  began  to  laugh. 

**  Whyj  a  legacy,  of  course,  I  am  sure  of  it.  I 
bring  good  luck." 

But  they  did  not  expect  the  death  of  any  one  who 
might  leave  them  anything, 

Mme,  Roland  who  had  a  good  memory  for  rela- 
tionships, began  to  think  over  all  their  connections  on 
her  husband's  side  and  on  her  own,  to  trace  up  pedi- 
grees and  the  ramificationB  of  cousinship« 

Before  even  taking  off  her  bonnet  she  aaid : 

**  I  say,  father  "  (she  called  her  husband  **  Father '' 
at  home,  and  sometimes  "  Monsieur  Roland  *'  before 
strangers),  "  tell  me,  do  yoq  remember  who  it  was  that 
Joseph  Lebru  married  for  the  second  time  ?  " 

*'  Yes  —  a  little  girl  named  Dumenil,  stationer's 
daughter." 
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"  H*d  they  any  children?  " 

"  I  should  think  so  I  four  or  fiv^  tit  kftSt," 

"  Not  from  that  qaarter,  then," 

She  was  quite  eager  already  in  her  search ;  sh^  caiight 
at  the  hope  of  som^  added  ease  dropping  from  the  sky. 
But  Pierre,  who  was  very  food  pf  his  mother,  whp 
knew  her  to  be  somewhat  visionary  and  feared  fhe 
might  be  disappointed,  a  little  grieved,  a  Uttle  aadd^ned 
if  the  news  were  bad  instead  of  good,  checked  her  1 

"  Do  not  get  excited,  mother;  there  is  no  rich  Amer- 
ican uncle.  For  my  part  I  should  sootier  fan^y  that 
it  i9  about  a  marriage  for  Jean/' 

Every  one  was  surprised  at  the  suggestion,  and  Jean 
was  a  little  ruffled  by  his  brother's  having  spoken  of  it 
before  Madame  RosemiUy. 

"And  why  for  me  rather  than  for  you?  The 
hypo)the$ia  h  very  disputable.  You  are  the  eldw;  you> 
therefore,  would  be  the  first  to  be  thought  of.  Bmde$^ 
1  do  not  wiah  to  marry," 

Pierre  amiled  sneeringly : 

"  Are  you  in  love,  then?  " 

And  the  other,  much  put  out,  retorted : 

'^  Is  it  necessary  that  a  man  ahould  l^e  in  love  be- 
cause he  does  not  care  to  marry  yet  ?  *' 

"  Ah,  there  you  are!  That  *  yet '  seta  it  right;  you 
are  waiting," 

**  Granted  that  I  am  waiting,  if  you  will  have  it 
so." 

But  old  Roland  who  had  been  listening  and  cogitat- 
ing, suddenly  hit  upon  the  most  probable  solution* 

**  Bless  me  1  what  fools  we  are  to  be  racking  our 
brains.  Maitre  Lecanu  is  our  very  good  friend;  he 
knows  that  Pierre  is  looking  out  for  a  medical  partner- 
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ship  and  Jean  for  a  lawyer's  office,  and  he  has  found 
something  to  suit  one  of  you." 

This  was  so  obvious  and  likely  that  every  one  ac- 
cepted it. 

"  Dinner  is  ready,"  said  the  maid.  And  they  all  hur- 
ried off  to  their  rooms  to  wash  their  hands  before 
sitting  down  to  table. 

Ten  minutes  after  they  were  at  dinner  in  the  little 
dining-room  on  the  ground-floor. 

At  first  they  were  silent;  but  presently  Roland  began 
again  in  amazement  at  this  lawyer's  visit. 

**  For  after  all,  why  did  he  not  write?  Why  should 
he  have  sent  his  clerk  three  times  ?  Why  is  he  coming 
himself?" 

Pierre  thought  it  quite  natural. 

"An  immediate  decision  is  required,  no  doubt;  and 
perhaps  there  are  certain  confidential  conditions  which 
it  does  not  do  to  put  into  writing." 

Still,  they  were  all  puzzled,  and  all  four  a  little 
annoyed  at  having  invited  a  stranger,  who  would  be  in 
the  way  of  their  discussing  and  deciding  on  what  should 
be  done. 

They  had  just  gone  up-stairs  again  when  the  lawyer 
was  announced.     Roland  flew  to  meet  him : 

**  Good-evening,  my  dear  Maitre,"  said  he,  giving 
his  visitor  the  title  which  in  France  is  the  official  prefix 
to  the  name  of  every  lawyer. 

Mme.  Rosemilly  rose. 

**  I  am  going,"  she  said.     "  I  am  very  tired." 

A  faint  attempt  was  made  to  detain  her;  but  she 
would  not  consent,  and  went  home  without  either  of 
the  three  men  offering  to  escort  her  as  they  alwajrs  had 
done. 
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Mme.  Roland  did  the  honors  eagerly  to  their  visi- 
tor. 

"  A  cup  of  coffee,  Monsieur?  " 

"  No,  thank  you.     I  have  this  moment  done  dinner." 

"A  cup  of  tea,  then?" 

"  Thank  you,  I  will  not  refuse  presently.  First  we 
must  attend  to  business." 

The  total  silence  which  succeeded  this  remark  was 
broken  only  by  the  regular  ticking  of  the  clock,  and 
below  stairs  the  clatter  of  saucepans  which  the  girl  was 
cleaning  —  too  stupid  even  to  listen  at  the  door. 

The  lawyer  went  on :  ' 

"  Did  you,  in  Paris,  know  a  certain  M.  Marechal  — 
Leon  Marechal?" 

M.  and  Mme.  Roland  both  exclaimed  at  once :  ^^  I 
should  think  so  I  " 

"  He  was  a  friend  of  yours?  " 

Roland  replied:  "  Our  best  friend,  monsieur,  but  a 
fanatic  for  Paris ;  never  to  be  got  away  from  the  boule- 
vard. He  was  head  clerk  in  the  exchequer  office.  I 
have  never  seen  him  since  I  left  the  capital,  and  latterly 
we  had  ceased  writing  to  each  other.  When  people  are 
far  apart,  you  know  — " 

The  lawyer  gravely  put  in : 

**  M.  Marechal  is  deceased." 

Both  man  and  wife  responded  with  the  little 
movement  of  pained  surprise,  genuine  or  false,  but 
always  ready,  with  which  such  news  is  received. 

Maitre  Lecanu  went  on : 

"  My  colleague  in  Paris  has  just  communicated  to  hie 
the  main  item  of  his  will,  by  which  he  makes  your  son 
Jean  —  Monsieur  Jean  Roland  —  his  sole  legatee." 

They  were  all  too  much  amazed  to  utter  a  single 
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word.  Mmc.  Roland  was  the  first  to  control  her  emo- 
tions and  stammered  out : 

"Good  heavens  1  Poor  Leon  —  our  poor  friend  1 
Dear  me !     Dear  me  1  Dead  1 '' 

The  tears  started  to  her  eyes,  a  woman's  silent  tears, 
drops  of  grief  from  her  very  soul,  which  trickle  down 
her  cheeks  and  seem  so  very  sad,  being  so  clear.  But 
Roland  was  thinking  less  of  the  loss  than  of  the  pros- 
pect announced.  Still,  he  dared  not  at  once  inquire  into 
the  clauses  of  the  will  and  the  amount  of  the  fortune, 
so  to  work  around  to  these  interesting  facts  he  asked. 

"  And  what  did  he  die  of,  poor  Marechal?  " 

Mahre  Lecanu  did  not  know  in  the  least. 

"  All  I  know  IS,"  said  he,  "  that,  dying  without  any 
direct  heirs,  he  has  left  the  whole  of  his  fortune  — 
about  twenty  thousand  francs  a  year  ($3,840)  in  three 
per  cents  —  to  your  second  son,  whom  he  has  known 
from  his  birth  up,  and  judges  worthy  of  the  legacy. 
If  M.  Jean  should  refuse  the  money,  it  is  to  go  to  the 
foundling  hospitals." 

Old  Roland  could  not  conceal  his  delight  and  ex- 
claimed : 

"  Sacristi  1  It  is  the  thought  of  a  kind  heart.  And 
if  I  had  no  heir  I  would  not  have  forgotten  him;  he 
was  a  true  friend." 

The  lawyer  smiled. 

**  I  was  very  glad,"  he  said,  "  to  announce  the  event 
to  you  myself.  It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  be  the  bearer 
of  good  news." 

It  h^d  not  struck  him  that  this  good  news  was  that 
of  the  death  of  a  friend,  of  Roland's  best  friend;  and 
the  old  man  himself  had  suddenly  forgotten  the  inti- 
macy he  had  just  spoken  of  with  so  much  conviction. 
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Only  Mme.  Roland  and  her  sons  still  looked  mourn- 
ful. She,  indeed,  was  still  shedding  a  few  tears,  wiping 
her  eyes  with  her  handkerchief,  which  she  then  pressed 
to  her  lips  to  smother  her  deep  sobs^ 

The  doctor  murmured : 

"He  was  a  good  fellow,  very  affectionate.  He 
often  invited  us  to  dine  with  him  — my  brother  and 
me. 

Jeln,  with  wide-open,  glittering  eyes,  laid  his  hand 
on  his  handsome  fair  beard,  a  familiar  gesture  with 
him,  and  drew  his  fingers  down  it  to  the  tip  of  the  last 
hairs,  as  If  to  pull  it  longer  and  thinner.  Twice  his  lips 
parted  to  utter  some  decent  remark,  but  after  long 
meditation  he  could  only  say  this : 

.  "  Yes,  he  was  certainly  fond  of  me.     He  would 
always  embrace  me  when  I  went  to  see  him." 

But  his  father's  thoughts  had  set  off  at  a  gallop  — 
galloping  round  this  inheritance  to  come;  nay,  already 
in  hand;  this  money  lurking  behind  the  door  which 
would  walk  in  quite  soon,  to-morrow,  at  a  word  of  con- 
sent. 

"  And  there  is  no  possible  difficulty  in  the  way?  "  he 
asked.     **  No  lawsuit  —  no  one  to  dispute  it?  " 

Maitre  Lecanu  seemed  quite  easy. 

"  No;  my  Paris  correspondent  states  that  everything 
is  quite  clear.  M.  Jean  has  only  to  sign  his  accept- 
ance." 

"  Good.     Then  —  then  the  fortune  is  quite  clear?  '* 

"  Perfectly  dear." 

"  All  the  necessary  formalities  have  been  gone 
thfough?" 

"  All." 

Suddenly  the  old  jeweler  had  an  Impulse  of  shame 
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—  obscure,  instinctive,  and  fleeting;  shame  of  his  eager- 
ness  to  be  informed,  and  he  added: 

"  You  understand  when  I  ask  all  these  questions  so 
immediately  it  is  to  save  my  son  disagreeables  which 
he  might  not  foresee.  Sometimes  there  are  debts,  em- 
barrassing liabilities,  what  not!  And  a  legatee  finds 
himself  in  an  inextricable  thorn  bush.  After  all,  I  am 
not  the  heir  —  but  I  think  first  of  the  little  'un." 

They  were  accustomed  to  speak  of  Jean  among  them- 
selves as  the  "  little  one,"  though  he  was  much  bigger 
than  Pierre. 

Suddenly  Mme.  Roland  seemed  to  wake  from  a 
dream,  to  recall  some  remote  fact,  a  thing  almost  for- 
gotten that  she  had  heard  long  ago,  and  of  which  she 
was  not  altogether  sure.     She  inquired  doubtingly : 

"  Were  you  not  saying  that  our  poor  friend  Marechal 
had  left  his  fortune  to  my  little  Jean?  " 

"  Yes,  madame." 

And  she  went  on  simply; 

"  I  am  much  pleased  to  hear  it;  it  proves  that  he  was 
attached  to  us." 

Roland  had  risen. 

"  And  would  you  wish,  my  dear  sir,  that  my  son 
should  at  once  sign  his  acceptance?  " 

"No  —  no,  M-  Roland.  To-morrow,  at  my  office 
to-morrow,  at  two  o'clock,  if  that  suits  you." 

"  Yes,  to  be  sure  —  yes,  indeed,  I  should  think  so." 
•  Then  Mme.  Roland,  who  had  also  risen  and  who 
was  smiling  after  her  tears,  went  up  to  the  lawyer,  and 
laying  her  hand  on  the  back  of  his  chair  while  she  looked 
at  him  with  the  pathetic  eyes  of  a  grateful  mother,  she 
said : 

"  And  now  for  that  cup  of  tea,  Monsieur  Lecanu?  " 
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"  Now  I  will  accept  it  with  pleasure,  madame." 

The  maid,  on  being  summoned,  brought  in  first  some 
dry  biscuits  in  deep  tin  boxes,  those  crisp,  insipid  Eng- 
lish cakes  which  seem  to  have  been  made  for  a  parrot's 
beak,  and  soldered  into  metal  cases  for  a  voyage  round 
the  world.  Next  she  fetched  some  little  gray  linen 
doilies,  folded  square,  those  tea-napkins  which  in 
thrifty  families  never  get  washed.  A  third  time  she 
came  in  with  the  sugar  basin  and  cups;  then  she  de- 
parted to  heat  the  water.     They  sat  waiting. 

No  one  could  talk;  they  had  too  much  to  think  about 
and  nothing  to  say.  Mme.  Roland  alone  attempted  a 
few  commonplace  remarks.  She  gave  an  account  of 
the  fishing  excursion,  and  sang  the  praises  of  the  Pearl 
and  of  Mme.  Roscmilly. 

"  Charming  I  charming  1  "  the  lawyer  said  again  and 
again. 

Roland,  leaning  against  the  marble  mantelshelf  as  if 
it  were  winter  and  the  fire  burning,  with  his  hands  in 
his  pockets  and  his  lips  puckered  for  a  whistle,  could 
not  keep  still,  tortured  by  the  invincible  desire  to  give 
vent  to  his  delight  The  two  brothers,  in  two  arm- 
chairs that  matched,  one  on  each  side  of  the  center-table, 
stared  in  front  of  them,  in.  similar  attitudes  full  of  dis- 
similar expression. 

At  last  the  tea  appeared.  The  lawyer  took  a  cup, 
sugared  it,  and  drank  it,  after  having  crumbled  into  it 
a  little  cake  which  was  too  hard  to  crunch.  Then  he 
rose,  shook  hands,  and  departed. 

"  Then  it  is  understood,"  repeated  Roland.  "  To- 
morrow, at  your  place,  at  two?  " 

"  Quite  so.     To-morrow,  at  two." 

Jean  had  not  spoken  a  word. 
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When  their  guest  had  gone,  silence  fell  again  till 
father  Roland  clapped  his  two  hands  on  his  younger 
son's  shoulders,  crying : 

**  Well,  you  devilish  lucky  dogl  You  don't  embrace 
mel" 

Then  Jean  smiled.     He  embraced  his  father,  saying : 

*'  It  had  not  struck  me  as  indispensable." 

The  old  man  was  beside  himself  with  glee.  He 
walked  about  the  room,  strummed  on  the  furniture  with 
his  clumsy  nails,  turned  about  on  his  heels,  and  kept 
saying : 

**  What  luck!  what  luckl  Now,  that  is  really  what 
I  call  luck  1" 

Pierre  asked: 

"  Then  you  used  to  know  this  Marechal  well?  " 

And  his  father  replied : 

"  I  believe  you  1  Why,  he  used  to  spend  every  even- 
ing at  our  house.  Surely  you  remember  he  used  to 
fetch  you  from  school  on  half-holidays,  and  often  took 
you  back  again  after  dinner.  Why,  the  very  day  when 
Jean  was  born  it  was  he  who  went  for  the  doctor.  He 
had  been  breakfasting  with  us  when  your  mother  was 
taken  ill.  Of  course  we  knew  at  once  what  it  meant, 
and  he  set  off  post-haste.  In  his  hurry  he  took  my  hat 
instead  of  his  own.  I  remember  that  because  we  had 
a  good  laugh  over  it  afterward.  It  is  very  likely  that 
he  may  have  thought  of  that  when  he  was  dying,  and 
as  he  had  no  heir  he  may  have  said  to  himself :  *  I  re- 
member helping  to  bring  that  youngster  into  the  world, 
so  I  will  leave  him  my  savings.'  " 

Mme.  Roland,  sunk  in  a  deep  chair,  seemed  lost  in 
reminiscences  once  more.  She  murmured,  as  though 
she  were  thinking  aloud : 
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"  Ah,  he  was  a  good  friend,  very  devoted,  very  faith- 
ful, a  rare  soul  in  these  days." 

Jean  got  up. 

''  I  shall  go  out  for  a  little  walk,"  he  said. 

His  father  was  surprised  and  tried  to  keep  him ;  they 
had  much  to  talk  about,  plans  to  be  made,  decisions  to 
be  formed.  But  the  young  man  insisted,  declaring  that 
he  had  an  engagement.  Besides,  there  would  be  time 
for  settling  everything  before  he  came  into  possession 
of  his  inheritance.  So  he  went  away,  for  he  wished  to 
be  alone  to  reflect.  Pierre,  on  his  part,  said  that  he 
too  was  going  out,  and  after  a  few  minutes  followed  his 
brother. 

As  soon  as  he  was  alone  with  his  wife,  father  Roland 
took  her  in  his  arms,  kissed  her  a  dozen  times  on  each 
cheek,  and  replying  to  a  reproach  she  had  often  brought 
against  him,  said: 

'^  You  see,  my  dearest,  it  would  have  been  of  no  good 
to  stay  any  longer  in  Paris  and  work  for  the  children 
till  I  dropped,  instead  of  coming  here  to  recruit  my 
health,  since  fortune  drops  on  us  from  the  skies/' 

She  was  quite  serious. 

*'  It  drops  from  the  skies  on  Jean,"  she  said.  "  But 
Pierre?" 

**  Pierre  ?  But  he  is  a  doctor ;  he  will  make  plenty 
of  money ;  besides,  his  brother  will  surely  do  something 
for  him." 

**  No,  he  would  not  take  It.  Besides,  this  legacy  is 
for  Jean,  only  for  Jean.  Pierre  will  find  himself  at  a 
great  disadvantage." 

The  old  fellow  seemed  perplexed :  **  Well,  then,  wc 
will  leave  him  rather  more  in  our  will." 

**  No;  that  again  would  not  be  quite  just"    . 
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"  Drat  it  alll  "  he  exclaimed.  "  What  do  you  want 
me  to  do  in  the  matter?  You  always  hit  on  a  whole 
heap  of  disagreeable  ideas.  You  must  spoil  all  my 
pleasures.  Well,  I  am  going  to  bed.  Good-night. 
All  the  same,  I  call  it  good  luck,  jolly  good  luck  I  " 

And  he  went  off,  delighted  in  spite  of  everything,  and 
without  a  word  of  regret  for  the  friend  so  generous  in 
his  death. 

Mme.  Roland  sat  thinking  again,  in  front  of  the 
lamp  which  was  burning  out. 

CHAPTER  II 

AS  soon  as  he  got  out,  Pierre  made  his  way  to 
the  Rue  de  Paris,  the  high-street  of  Havre, 
brightly  lighted  up,  lively  and  noisy.  The 
rather  sharp  air  of  the  seacoast  kissed  his  face,  and  he 
walked  slowly,  his  stick  under  his  arm  and  his  hands 
behind  his  back.  He  was  ill  at  ease,  oppressed,  out 
of  heart,  as  one  is  after  hearing  unpleasant  ticUngs. 
He  was  not  distressed  by  any  definite  thought,  and  he 
would  have  been  puzzled  to  account,  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment,  for  this  dejection  of  spirit  and  heaviness  of 
limb.  He  was  hurt  somewhere,  without  knowing 
where ;  somewhere  within  him  there  was  a  pin-point  of 
pain  —  one  of  these  almost  imperceptible  wounds  which 
we  cannot  lay  a  finger  on,  but  which  incommode  us,  tire 
us,  depress  us,  irritate  us  —  a  slight  and  occult  pang, 
as  it  were  a  small  seed  of  distress. 

When  he  reached  the  square  in  front  of  the  theater, 
he  was  attracted  by  the  lights  in  the  Cafe  Tortoni,  and 
slowly  bent  his  steps  to  the  dazzling  facade;  but  just 
as  he  was  going  in  he  reflected  that  he  would  nieet 
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friends  there  and  acquaintances  —  people  he  would  be 
obliged  to  talk  to;  and  fierce  repugnance  surged  up  in 
him  for  this  commonplace  good-fellowship  over  coffee 
cups  and  liqueur  glasses.  So,  retracing  his  steps,  he 
went  back  to  the  high-street  leading  to  the  harbor. 

**  Where  shall  I  go?"  he  asked  himself,  trying  to 
think  of  a  spot  he  liked  which  would  agree  with  his 
frame  of  mind.  He  could  not  think  of  one,  for  being 
alone  made  him  feel  fractious,  yet  he  could  not  bear  to 
meet  any  one.  As  he  came  out  on  the  Grand  Quay  he 
hesitated  once  more ;  then  he  turned  toward  the  pier ;  he 
had  chosen  solitude. 

Going  close  by  a  bench  on  the  breakwater  he  sat 
down,  tired  already  of  walking  and  out  of  humor  with 
his  stroll  before  he  had  taken  it 

He  said  to  himself :  "  What  is  the  matter  with  me 
this  evening?  "  And  he  began  to  search  in  his  mem- 
ory for  what  vexation  had  crossed  him,  as  we  question 
a  sick  man  to  discover  the  cause  of  his  fever. 

His  mind  was  at  once  irritable  and  sober;  he  got 
excited,  then  he  reasoned,  approving  or  blaming  his  im- 
pulses; but  in  time  primitive  nature  at  last  proved  the 
stronger;  the  sensitive  man  always  had  the  upper  hand 
over  the  intellectual  man.  So  he  tried  to  discover  what 
had  induced  this  irascible  mood,  this  craving  to  be  mov- 
ing without  wanting  anything,  this  desire  to  meet  some 
one  for  the  sake  of  differing  from  him,  and  at  the  same 
time  this  aversion  for  the  people  he  might  see  and  the 
things  they  might  say  to  him. 

And  then  he  put  the  question  to  himself,  "  Can  it 
be  Jean's. inheritance?  " 

Yes,  It  was  certainly  possible.  When  the  lawyer  had 
announced  the  news  he  had  felt  his  heart  beat  a  little 
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faster-  For,  indeed,  one  is  not  always  master  of  one's 
self;  there  are  sudden  and  pertinacious  emotions  against 
which  a  man  struggles  in  vain. 

He  fell  into  meditation  on  the  physiological  problem 
of  the  impression  produced  on  the  instinctive  element 
in  man,  and  giving  rise  to  a  current  of  painful  or  pleas- 
urable sensations  diametrically  opposed  to  those  which 
the  thinking  man  desires,  aims  at,  and  regards  as  right 
and  wholesome,  when  he  has  risen  superior  to  himself 
by  the  cultivation  of  his  intellect.  He  tried  to  picture 
to  himself  the  frame  of  mind  of  a  son  who  has  inher- 
ited a  vast  fortune,  and  who,  thanks  to  that  wealth,  may 
now  know  many  long-wished^for  delights  which  the 
avarice  of  his  father  had  prohibited  —  a  father,  never- 
theless, beloved  and  regretted. 

He  got  up  and  walked  on  to  the  end  of  the  pier. 
He  felt  better,  and  glad  to  have  understood,  to  have 
detected  himself,  to  have  unmasked  the  other  which 
lurks  in  us. . 

*'  Then  I  was  jealous  of  Jean,"  thought  he.  '*  That 
is  really  vilely  mean.  And  I  am  sure  of  it  now,  for  the 
first  idea  which  came  into  my  head  was  that  he  would 
marry  Madame  Rosemilly.  And  yet  I  am  not  in  love 
mjrsclf  with  that  priggish  little  goose,  who  is  just  the 
woman  to  disgust  a  man  with  good  sense  and  good  con- 
duct So  it  is  the  most  gratuitous  jealousy,  the  very 
essence  of  jealousy,  which  is  merely  because  it  is!  I 
must  keep  an  eye  on  that!  " 

By  this  time  he  was  in  front  of  the  flagstaff,  whence 
the  depth  of  water  in  the  harbor  is  signaled,  and  he 
struck  a  match  to  read  the  list  of  vessels  signaled  in  the 
roadstead  and  coming  in  with  the  next  high  tide.  Ships 
were  due  from  Brazil,  from  La  Plata,  from  Chili  and 
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Japan,  two  Danish  brigs,  a  Norwegian  schooner,  and  a 
Turkish  steamship  —  which  startled  Pierre  as  much  as 
if  it  had  read  a  Swiss  steamship;  and  in  a  whimsical 
vision  he  pictured  a  great  vessel  crowded  with  men  in 
turbans  climbing  the  shrouds  in  loose  trousers. 

**  How  absurd,"  thought  he.  **  But  the  Turks  are  a 
maritime  people,  too." 

A  few  steps  further  on  he  stopped  again,  looking  out 
at  the  roads.  On  the  right,  above  Sainte-Adresse,  the 
two  electric  lights  of  Cape  la  Heve,  like  monstrous  twin 
Cyclops,  $hot  their  long  and  powerful  beams  across  the 
sea.  Starting  from  two  neighboring  centers,  the  two 
parallel  shafts  of  light,  like  the  colossal  tails  of  two 
comets,  fell  in  a  straight  and  endless  slope  from  the  top 
of  the  cliff  to  the  uttermost  horizon.  Then,  on  the  two 
piers,  two  more  lights,  the  children  of  these  giants, 
marked  the  entrance  to  the  harbor;  and  far  away  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Seine  others  were  in  sight,  many 
others,  steady  or  winking,^  flashing  or  revolving,  open- 
ing and  shutting  like  eyes  —  the  eyes  of  the  ports  — 
yellow,  red,  and  green,  watching  the  night-wrapped  sea 
covered  with  ships;  the  living  eyes  of  the  hospitable 
shore  saying,  merely  by  the  mechanical  and  regular 
movement  of  their  eyelids:  "  I  am  here.  I  am  Trou- 
ville;  I  am  Honfleur;  I  am  the  Audemer  River."  And 
high  above  all  the  rest,  so  high  that  from  this  distance 
it  might  be  taken  for  a  planet,  the  airy  lighthouse  of 
Etouville  showed  the  way  to  Rouen  across  the  sand 
banks  at  the  mouth  of  the  great  river. 

Out  on  the  deep  water,  the  limitless  water,  darker 
than  the  sky,  stars  seemed  to  have  fallen  here  and  there. 
They  twinkled  in  the  night  haze,  small,  close  to  shore 
or  far  away  —  white,  red,  and  green,  too.     Most  of 
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them  were  motionless;  some,  however,  seemed  to  be 
scudding  onward.  These  were  the  lights  of  the  ships 
at  anchor  or  moving  about  in  search  of  moorings. 

Just  at  this  moment  the  moon  rose  behind  the  town; 
and  it,  too,  looked  like  some  huge,  divine  pharos  lighted 
up  in  the  heavens  to  guide  the  countless  fleet  of  stars 
in  the  sky.  Pierre  murmured,  almost  speaking  aloud: 
"  Look  at  that  I  And  we  let  our  bile  rise  for  two- 
pence !  " 

On  a  sudden,  close  to  him,  in  the  wide,  dark  ditch 
between  the  two  piers,  a  shadow  stole  up,  a  large  shadow 
of  fantastic  shape.  Leaning  over  the  granite  parapet, 
he  saw  that  a  fishing-boat  had  glided  in,  without  the 
sound  of  a  voice  or  the  splash  of  a  ripple,  or  the  plunge 
of  an  oar,  softly  borne  in  by  its  broad,  tawny  sail  spread 
to  the  breeze  from  the  open  sea. 

He  thought  to  himself :  "  If  one  could  but  live  on 
board  that  boat,  what  peace  it  would  be  —  perhaps  1 " 

And  then  a  few  steps  further  again,  he  saw  a  man 
sitting  at  the  very  end  of  the  breakwater. 

A  dreamer,  a  lover,  a  sage  —  a  happy  or  a  desperate 
man?  Who  was  It?  He  went  forward,  curious  to  see 
the  face  of  this  lonely  individual,  and  he  recognized 
his  brother. 

"  What,  is  it  you,  Jean?  " 

"  Pierre  I     You  ?     What  has  brought  you  here^  " 

"  I  came  out  to  get  some  fresh  air.     And  you?  " 

Jean  began  to  laugh. 

"  I  too  came  out  for  fresh  air.'*  And  Pierre  sat 
down  by  his  brother's  side. 

"Lovely  — Isn't  it?" 

"  Oh,  yes,  lovely." 
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He  understood  from  the  tone  of  voice  that  Jean  had 
not  looked  at  anything.     He  went  on : 

"  For  my  part,  whenever  I  come  here  I  am  seized 
with  a  wild  desire  to  be  off  with  all  those  boats,  to  the 
north  or  the  south.  Only  to  think  that  all  those  little 
sparks  out  there  have  just  come  from  the  uttermost  ends 
of  the  earth,  from  the  lands  of  great  flowers  and  beauti- 
ful olive  or  copper  colored  girls,  the  lands  of  humming- 
birds, of  elephants,  of  roaming  lions,  of  negro  kings, 
from  all  the  lands  which  are  like  fairy  tales  to  us  who 
no  longer  believe  in  the  White  Cat  or  the  Sleeping 
Beauty.  It  would  be  awfully  jolly  to  be  able  to  treat 
one's  self  to  an  excursion  out  there ;  but,  then,  it  would 
cost  a  great  deal  of  money,  no  end  — " 

He  broke  off  abruptly,  remembering  that  his  brother 
had  that  money  now;  and  released  from  care,  released 
from  laboring  for  his  daily  bread,  free,  unfettered, 
happy,  and  light-hearted,  he  might  go  whither  he  listed, 
to  find  the  fair-haired  Swedes  or  the  brown  damsels  of 
Havana.  And  then  one  of  those  involuntary  flashes 
which  were  common  with  him,  so  sudden  and  swift  that 
he  could  neither  anticipate  them,  nor  stop  them,  nor 
qualify  them,  communicated,  as  it  seemed  to  him,  from 
some  second,  independent,  and  violent  soul,  shot 
through  his  brain. 

**  Bah  I  He  is  too  great  a  simpleton ;  he  will  marry 
that  little  Rosemilly,"  He  was  standing  up  now.  "  I 
will  leave  you  to  dream  of  the  future,  I  want  to  be 
moving."  He  grasped  his  brother's  hand  and  added 
in  a  heavy  tone : 

"  Well,  my  dear  old  boy,  you  are  a  rich  man.  I 
am  very  glad  to  have  come  upon  you  this  evening  to 
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tell  you  how  pleased  I  am  about  it,  how  truly  I  con- 
gratulate you,  and  how  much  I  care  for  you." 

Jean,  tender  and  8oft*hearted,  was  deeply  touched. 

"Thank  you,  my  good  brother  —  thank  you  I"  he 
stammered. 

And  Pierre  turned  away  with  his  slow  step,  his  stick 
under  his  arm,  and  his  hands  behind  his  back. 

Back  in  the  town  again,  he  once  more  wondered  what 
he  should  do,  being  disappointed  of  his  walk  and  de- 
prived of  the  company  of  the  sea  by  his  brother*s  pres- 
ence. He  had  an  inspiration.  "  I  will  go  and  take  a 
glass  of  liqueur  with  old  Marowsko,*'  and  he  went  off 
toward  the  quarter  of  the  town  known  as  Ingouville. 

He  had  known  old  Marowsko  —  le  pere  Marowsko, 
he  called  him  —  in  the  hospitals  in  Paris.  He  was  a 
Pole,  an  old  refugee,  it  was  said,  who  had  gone  through 
terrible  things  out  there,  and  who  had  come  to  ply  his 
calling  as  a  chemist  and  druggist  in  France  after  pass- 
ing a  fresh  examination.  Nothing  was  known  of  his 
early  life,  and  all  sorts  of  legends  had  been  current 
among  the  indoor  and  outdoor  patients  and  afterwards 
among  his  neighbors.  This  reputation  as  a  terrible 
conspirator,  a  nihilist,  a  regicide,  a  patriot  ready  for 
an3rthing  and  everything,  who  had  escaped  death  by  a 
miracle,  had  bewitched  Pierre  Roland's  lively  and  bold 
imagination;  he  had  made  friends  with  the  old  Pole, 
without,  however,  having  ever  extracted  from  him  any 
revelation  as  to  his  former  career.  It  was  owing  to  the 
young  doctor  that  this  worthy  had  come  to  settle  at 
Havre,  counting  on  the  large  custom  which  the  rising 
practitioner  would  secure  him.  Meanwhile  he  lived 
very  poorly  in  his  little  shop,  selling  medicines  to  die 
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small  tradesmen  and  workmen  in  his  part  of  the  town. 

Pierre  often  went  to  see  him  and  chat  with  him  for 
an  hour  after  dinner,  for  he  liked  Marowsko's  calm 
look  and  .rare  speech,  and  attributed  great  depth  to  his 
long  spells  of  silence. 

A  single  gas-burner  was  alight  over  the  counter 
crowded  with  phials.  Those  in  the  window  were  not 
lighted,  from  motives  of  economy.  Behind  the  coun* 
ter,  sitting  on  a  chair  with  his  legs  stretched  out  and 
crossed,  an  old  man,  quite  bald,  with  a  large  beak  of  a 
nose  which,  as  a  prolongation  of  his  hairless  forehead^ 
gave  him  a  melancholy  likeness  to  a  parrot,  was  sleep- 
ing soundly,  his  chin  resting  on  his  breast  He  woke 
at  the  sound  of  the  shop-bell,  and  recognizing  the  doc 
tor,  came  forward  to  meet  him,  holding  out  both  hands. 

His  black  fitick  coat,  streaked  with  stains  of  acids 
and  symps,  was  much  too  wide  for  his  lean  little  person, 
and  looked  like  a  shabby  old  Cassock;  and  the  man 
spoke  with  a  strong  Polish  accent  which  gave  a  childlike 
character  to  his  thin  voice,  the  lisping  note  and  intona- 
tions of  a  young  thing  learning  to  speak. 

Pierre  sat  down,  and  Marowsko  asked  him :  "  What 
news,  dear  doctor?  " 

"  None.     Everything  as  usual,  everywhere." 

"  You  do  not  look  very  gay  this  evening." 

"  I  am  not  often  gay." 

^^  Come,  c^ime,  you  must  shake  that  ofi.  Will  you 
try  a  glass  of  liqueur?  " 

"  Yes*  I  do  not  mind" 

"  Then  I  will  give  you  something  nexfr  to  try.  For 
these  two  months  I  have  been  trying  to  extract  some- 
thing from  currants,  of  which  only  a  syrup  has  been 
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made  hitherto  —  well,  and  I  have  done  it.  I  have 
invented  a  very  good  liqueur  —  very  good  indeed;  very 
good." 

And  quite  delighted,  he  went  to  a  cupboard,  opened 
it,  and  picked  out  a  bottle  which  he  brought  forth.  He 
moved  and  did  everything  in  jerky  gestures,  always  in- 
complete; he  never  quite  stretched  out  his  arm,  nor 
quite  put  out  his  legs;  nor  made  any  broad  and  definite 
movements.  His  ideas  seemed  to  be  like  his  actions; 
he  suggested  them,  promised  them,  sketched  them, 
hinted  at  them,  but  never  fully  uttered  them. 

And  indeed,  his  great  end  in  life  seemed  to  be  the 
concoction  of  syrups  and  liqueurs.  **  A  good  syrup  or 
a  good  liqueur  is  enough  to  make  a  fortune,"  he  would 
often  say. 

He  had  compounded  hundreds  of  these  sweet  mix- 
tures without  ever  succeeding  in  floating  one  of  them. 
Pierre  declared  that  Marowsko  always  reminded  him 
of  Marat. 

Two  little  glasses  were  fetched  out  of  the  back  shop 
and  placed  on  the  mixing-board.  Then  the  two  men 
scrutinized  the  color  of  the  fluid  by  holding  it  up  to 
the  gas. 

"  A  fine  ruby,"  Pierre  declared. 

"Isn't  it?"  Marowsko's  old  parrot-face  beamed 
with  satisfaction. 

The  doctor  tasted,  smacked  his  lips,  meditated,  tasted 
again,  meditated  again,  and  spoke : 

"  Very  good  —  capital;  and  quite  new  in  flaKOr.  It 
is  a  find,  my  dear  fellow." 

"  Ah,  really?     Well,  I  am  very  glad," 

Then  Marowsko  took  counsel  as  to  baptizing  the  new 
liqueur.     He  wanted  to  call  it  **  Extract  of  currants," 
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or  else  ''  Fine  Groseille/*  or  "  Groselia/'  or  again 
"  Groseline.'^  Pierre  did  not  approve  of  either  of 
these  names. 

Then  the  old  man  had  an  idea: 

"  What  you  said  just  now  would  be  very  good,  very 
good:  *  Fine  Ruby.'  "  But  the  doctor  disputed  the  merit 
of  this  name,  though  it  had  originated  with  him.  He 
recommended  simply  "  Groseillette/'  which  Marowsko 
though  admirable. 

Then  they  were  silent,  and  sat  for  some  minutes  with- 
out a  word  under  the  solitary  gas-lamp.  At  last  Pierre 
began,  almost  in  spite  of  himself:  "A  queer  thing 
has  happened  at  home  this  evening.  A  friend  of  my 
father's,  who  is  lately  dead,  has  left  his  fortune  to  my 
brother." 

The  druggist  did  not  at  first  seem  to  understand,  but 
after  thinking  it  over  he  hoped  that  the  doctor  had  half 
the  inheritance.  When  the  matter  was  clearly  ex- 
plained to  him  he  appeared  surprised  and  vexed;  and 
to  express  his  dissatisfaction  at  finding  that  his  young 
friend  had  been  sacrificed,  he  said  several  times  over : 

"  It  will  not  look  well." 

Pierre,  who  was  relapsing  into  nervous  irritation, 
wanted  to  know  what  Marowsko  meant  by  this  phrase. 

Why  would  it  not  look  well?  What  was  there  to 
look  badly  in  the  fact  that  his  brother  had  come  into 
the  money  of  a  friend  of  the  family? 

But  the  cautious  old  man  would  not  explain  further. 

*'  In  such  a  case  the  money  is  left  equally  to  the  two 
brothers,  and  I  tell  you,  it  will  not  look  well." 

And  the  doctor,  out  of  all  patience,  went  away,  re- 
turned to  his  father's  house,  and  went  to  bed.  For 
some  time  yet  he  could  hear  Jean  moving  softly  about 
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the  adjoining  room)  and  then»  after  drinkk^  two  g^asae$ 
of  water,  he  fell  asleep. 


CHAPTER  III 

TIE  doctor  awoke  next  morning  firmly  resolved 
to  make  his  fortune.  Several  timea  already  he 
had  come  to  the  same  deCermiimtion  without 
following  up  the  reality.  At  the  outset  oi  aU  his  triaU 
of  some  new  career  the  hopes  of  rapidly  acquired  riches 
kept  up  his  efforts  and  coniideiice)  till  the  first  obstacle, 
the  first  check,  threw  him  into  a  fresh  path*  Snug  in 
bed  between  the  warm  sheets*  he  lay  meditating.  How 
many  medical  men  had  become  wealthy  in  quite  a  short 
time  I  All  that  was  needed  was  a  little  knowledge  of 
the  world;  for  in  the  course  of  his  studies  he  had  learnt 
to  estimate  the  most  famous  physiciansi  and  he  judged 
them  all  to  be  asses.  He  was  certainly  as  good  as  they, 
if  not  better.  If  by  any  means  he  could  secure  a  prac- 
tice among  the  wealth  and  fashion  of  Havre)  he  could 
easily  make  a  hundred  thousand  francs  a  year.  And 
he  calculated  with  great  exactitude  what  his  certain 
profits  must  be.  He  would  go  out  in  the  mornings  to 
visit  his  patients;  at  the  very  moderate  average  of  ten 
a  day,  at  twenty  francs  each,  that  would  mount  up  to 
seventy-two  thousand  francs  a  year  at  least,  or  even 
seventy-five  thousand;  for  ten  patients  was  certainly  be- 
low the  mark.  In  the  afternoon  he  would  be  at  home 
to,  say,  another  ten  patients,  at  ten  francs  each  —  thirty- 
six  thousand  francs.  Here,  then,  in  round  number), 
was  an  income  of  twenty  thousand  francs.  Old  pa- 
tients, or  friends  whom  he  would  charge  only  ten  francs 
for  a  visit,  or  see  at  home  for  five,  would  perhaps  make 
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a  slight  reduction  on  this  sum  total,  but  consultations 
with  other  physicians  and  various  incidental  fees  would 
make  up  for  that,    . 

Nothing  would  be  easier  than  to  achieve  this  by  skill- 
ful advertising  remarks  in  the  Figaro  to  the  effect  that 
the  scientific  faculty  of  Paris  had  their  eye  on  him,  and 
were  interested  in  the  cures  effected  by  the  modest  young 
practitioner  of  Havre  I  And  he  would  be  richer  than 
his  brother,  richer  and  more  famous ;  and  satisfied  with 
himself,  for  he  would  owe  his  fortune  solely  to  his  own 
exertions;  and  liberal  to  his  old  parents,  who  would  be 
justly  proud  of  his  fame.  He  would  not  marry,  would 
not  burden  his  life  with  a  wife  who  would  be  in  his 
way,  but  then  he  might  make  love.  He  felt  so  sure  of 
success  that  he  sprang  out  of  bed  as  though  to  grasp  it 
on  the  spot,  and  he  dressed  to  go  and  search  through 
the  town  for  rooms  to  suit  him. 

Then,  as  he  wandered  about  the  streets,  he  reflected 
how  slight  are  the  causes  which  determine  our  actions. 
Any  time  these  three  weeks  he  might  and  ought  to  have 
come  to  this  decision,  which,  beyond  a  doubt,  the  news 
of  his  brother's  inheritance  had  abruptly  given  rise. to. 

He  stopped  before  every  door  where  a  placard  pro- 
claimed that  "  fine  apartments  "  or  "  handsome  rooms  *' 
were  to  be  let;  announcements  without  an  adjective  he 
turned  from  with  scorn.  Then  he  inspected  them  with 
a  lofty  air,  measuring  the  height  of  the  rooms,  sketching 
the  plan  in  his  note-book,  with  the  passages,  the  ar- 
rangements of  the  exits,  explaining  that  he  was  a  medi- 
cal man  and  had  many  visitors.  He  must  have  a  broad 
and  well-kept  staircase;  nor  could  he  be  any  higher  up 
than  the  first  floor. 

After  having  written  down  seven  or  eight  addresses 
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and  scribbled  two  hundred  notes,  he  got  home  to  break- 
fast a  quarter  of  an  hour  too  late. 

In  the  hall  he  heard  the  clatter  of  plates.  Then  they 
had  begun  without  him  I  Why?  They  were  never 
wont  to  be  so  punctual.  He  was  nettled  and  put  out, 
for  he  was  somewhat  thin-skinned.  As  he  went  in 
Roland  said  to  him : 

"Come,  Pierre,  make  haste,  devil  take  you  I  You 
know  we  have  to  be  at  the  lawyer's  at  two  o'clock.  This 
is  not  the  day  to  be  dawdling  about." 

Pierre  sat  down  without  replying,  after  kissing  his 
mother  and  shaking  handa  with  his  father  and  brother; 
and  he  helped  himself  from  the  deep  dish  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  table  to  the  cutlet  which  had  been  kept  for 
him.  Jt  was  cold  and  dry,  probably  the  least  tempting 
of  them  all.  He  thought  that  they  might  have  left  it 
on  the  hot  plate  till  he  came  in,  and  not  lose  their  heads 
so  completely  as  to  have  forgotten  their  other  son,  their 
eldest. 

The  conversation,  which  his  entrance  had  interrupted, 
was  taken  up  again  at  the  point  where  it  had  ceased. 

"  In  your  place,"  Mme.  Roland  was  saying  to  Jean, 
"  I  will  tell  you  what  I  should  do  at  once.  I  should 
settle  in  handsome  rooms  so  as  to  attract  attention;  I 
should  rise  on  horseback  and  select  one  or  two  interest- 
ing cases  to  defend  and  make  a  mark  in  court.  I  would 
be  a  sort  of  amateur  lawyer,  and  very  select.  Thank 
God  you  are  out  of  all  danger  of  want,  and  if  you  pur- 
sue a  profession,  it  is,  after  all,  only  that  you  may  not 
lose  the  benefit  of  your  studies,  and  because  a  man  ought 
never  to  sit  idle." 

Old  Roland,  who  was  peeling  a  pear,  exclaimed : 

"  Christ! !     In  your  place  I  should  buy  a  nice  yacht, 
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a  cutter  on  the  build  of  our  pilot-boats.  I  would  sail 
as  far  as  Senegal  in  such  a  boat  as  that." 

Pierre,  in  his  turn,  spoke  his  views.  After  all,  said 
he,  it  was  not  his  wealth  which  made  the  moral  worth, 
the  intellectual  worth  of  a  man.  To  a  man  of  inferior 
mind  it  was  only  a  means  of  degradation,  while  in  the 
hands  of  a  strong  man  it  was  a  powerful  lever.  They, 
to  be  sure,  were  rare.  If  Jean  were  a  really  superior 
man,  now  that  he  could  never  want  he  might  prove  it. 
But  then  he  must  work  a  hundred  times  harder  than  he 
would  have  done  in  other  circumstances.  His  business 
now  must  be  not  to  argue  for  or  against  the  widow  and 
the  orphan,  and  pocket  his  fees  for  every  case  he  gained, 
but  to  become  a  really  eminent  legal  authority,  a  lumi- 
nary of  the  law.     And  he  added  in  conclusion : 

"  If  I  were  rich  wouldn't  I  dissect  no  end  of  bodies  I  " 

Father  Roland  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"  That  is  all  very  fine,"  he  said.  "  But  the  wisest 
way  of  life  is  to  take  it  easy.  We  arc  not  beasts  of 
burden,  but  men.  If  you  are  born  poor  you  must  work ; 
well,  so  much  the  worse;  and  you  do  work.  But  where 
you  have  dividends  I  You  must  be  a  flat  if  you  grind 
yourself  to  death." 

Pierre  replied  haughtily: 

"  Our  notions  differ.  For  my  part,  I  respect  noth- 
ing on  earth  but  learning  and  intellect;  everything  else 
is  beneath  contempt." 

Mme.  Roland  always  tried  to  deaden  the  constant 
shocks  between  father  and  son;  she  turned  the  conversa- 
tion, and  began  talking  of  a  murder  committed  the  week 
before  at  Bolbec  Nointot.  Their  minds  were  immedi- 
ately full  of  the  circumstances  under  which  the  crime 
had  been  committed,  and  absorbed  by  the  interesting 
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horrof,  the  attractive  tnystety  of  crime,  which,  however 
commonplace,  shameful,  and  disgusting,  exercises  a 
itfange  and  universal  fascination  over  the  curiosity  of 
mankind.  Now  and  again,  however,  old  Roland 
looked  at  his  Watch.  **  Come,'*  sard  he,  "  it  is  time  to 
be  going.'* 

Pierre  sneered. 

"  It  is  not  yet  one  o'clock/*  he  said.  **  It  really  was 
hardly  worth  while  to  condemn  me  to  eat  a  cold  cutlet." 

"Are  you  coming  to  the  lawyer's?'*  his  mother 
a^ked. 

"I?  No.  What  for?**  he  replied  dryly.  "My 
presence  is  quite  unnecessary.** 

Jean  sat  silent,  as  though  he  had  rto  concern  In  the 
matter.  When  they  were  discussing  the  murder  at 
Balbec  he,  as  a  legal  authority,  had  put  forwartl  some 
opinions  and  uttered  some  reflections  on  crime  and 
criminals.  Now  he  spoke  no  more;  but  the  sparkle  in 
hi^  eye,  the  bright  color  in  his  cheeks,  the  very  gfoss  of 
hi^  beard  seemed  to  proclaim  his  happiness. 

When  the  family  had  gone,  Pierre,  alone  dncc  more, 
resumed  his  investigations  in  the  apartmertts  to  let. 
After  two  or  three  hours  spent  in  going  up  and  down 
stairs,  he  at  last  found,  in  the  Boulevard  Pfangois,  a 
pretty  set  of  rooms ;  a  spacious  entresol  with  two  doors 
on  two  different  streets,  two  dn^wing-rooms,  a  gla^  cor- 
ridor, where  his  patients  while  they  waited,  might  walk 
among  flowers,  and  a  delightful  dining-room  with  a 
bow-window  looking  out  ovtr  the  sea. 

When  it  came  to  taking  it,  the  terms  —  three  thou- 
sand francs  —  pulled  him  up ;  the  first  quarter  must  be 
paid  in  advance,  and  he  had  nothing,  not  a  penny  to  call 
hU  own. 
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The  little  foftune  his  father  had  iaVe<i  brought  Htm. 
in  About  eight  fhousirtd  franci  d  year,  and  Pierre  had 
often  blamed  himself  fot  haririg  phctd  his  parents  if) 
diffieulties  by  his  loflg  delay  in  deciding  6h  a  profeS9i<!>n, 
by  forfeiting  his  attempts  and  beginning  fresh  courses 
of  study.  So  he  went  away,  promising  to  9tnd  hk  an- 
swer within  two  days,  and  it  occurred  fo  him  to  ask 
Jean  to  lend  him  the  amount  of  thii  quarter'-s  rent,  or 
even  of  a  half-year,  fifteen  htindred  francs,  is  soon  a^ 
Jean  should  have  come  into  possession. 

**  It  will  be  a  loan  for  a  few  months  M  most,**  he 
thought.  "  I  shall  repay  him,  very  likely,  before  the 
end  of  the  year.  It  is  a  simple  mattei*,  and  he  will  be 
glad  to  do  so  much  fot  me/' 

As  it  was  not  yet  four  o'clock,  and  he  had  nothing 
to  do,  absolutely  nothing,  he  went  to  sit  in  the  public 
gardens ;  and  he  remained  a  long  time  on  a  bench^  With- 
out an  idea  in  his  brain,  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  gi^ound, 
crushed  by  weariness  amounting  to  distress. 

And  yet  this  was  how  he  had  been  living  all  these 
days  since  his  return  home,  without  SuKefing  so  acutely 
from  the  vacuity  of  his  e^iistence  and  from  inaction. 
How  had  he  spent  his  tixtit  from  rising. in  the  morning 
till  bed-time? 

He  had  loafed  on  the  plef  It  high  tide,  loafed  in  the 
streets,  loafed  in  the  caf^s,  loafed  at  Marowsko's, 
loafed  everywhere.  And  on  k  s^d^rt  this  life,  Which  he- 
had  endured  till  now,  had  become  Odious,  intolerable. 
If  he  had  had  any  pocket-money  he  would  have  taken  a 
carriage  fbr  a  long  drive  in  the  Country,  along  by  the 
farm-ditches  shaded  by  beech  and  elm  trees;  but  he  had 
to  think  twice  of  the  cost  of  a  glass  bf  beer  of  a  postage- 
stamp,  and  such  an  indulgence  was  out  of  his  ken.     It 
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suddenly  struck  him  how  hard  it  was  for  a  man  of  past 
thirty  to  be  reduced  to  ask  his  mother,  with  a  blush, 
for  a  twenty-franc  piece  every  now  and  then;  and  he 
muttered,  as  he  scored  the  gravel  with  the  ferrule  of 
his  stick : 

"  Christi,  if  I  only  had  money!  " 

And  again  the  thought  of  his  brother's  legacy  came 
into  his  head  like  the  sting  of  a  wasp;  but  he  drove  it 
out  indignantly,  not  choosing  to  allow  himself  to  slip 
down  that  descent  to  jealousy. 

.  Some  children  were  playing  about  in  the  dusty  paths. 
They  were  fair  little  things  with  long  hair,  and  they 
were  making  little  mounds  of  sand  with  the  greatest 
gravity  and  careful  attention,  to  crush  them  at  once  by 
stamping  on  them. 

It  was  one  of  those  gloomy  days  with  Pierre  when 
we  pry  into  every  corner  of  our  souls  and  shake  out 
every  crease. 

"  All  our  endeavors  are  like  the  labors  of  those  ba- 
bies," thought  he.  And  then  he  wondered  whether  the 
wisest  thing  in  life  were  not  to  beget  two  or  three  of 
these  little  creatures  and  watch  them  grow  up-  with  com- 
placent curiosity.  A  longing  for  marriage  breathed 
on  his  soul.  A  man  is  not  so  lost  when  he  is  not  alone. 
At  any  rate,  he  hears  some  one  stirring  at  his  side  in 
hours  of  trouble  or  of  uncertainty;  and  it  is  something 
onjiy.  to  be  able  to  speak  on  equal  terms  to  a  woman 
when  one  is  suffering. 

Then  he  began  thinking  of  women.  He  knew  very 
little  of  them,  never  having  had  any  but  very  transient 
connections  as  a  medical  student,  broken  off  as  soon  as 
the  month's  allowance  was  spent,  and  renewed  or  re- 
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placed  by  another  the  following  month.  And  yet  there 
must  be  some  very  kind,  gentle,  and  comforting  crea- 
tures among  them.  Had  not  his  mother  been  the  good 
sense  and  saving  grace  of  his  own  home?  How  glad 
he  would  be  to  know  a  woman,  a  true  woman. 

He  started  up  with  a  sudden  determination  to  go 
and  call  on  Mme.  Rosemilly.  But  he  promptly  sat 
down  again.  He  did  not  like  that  woman.  Why  not? 
She  had  too  much  vulgar  and  sordid  comnnon  sense; 
besides,  did  she  not  seem  to  prefer  Jean?  Without 
confessing  it  to  himself  too  bluntly,  this  preference  had 
a  great  deal  to  do  with  his  low  opinion  of  the  widow's 
intellect;  for,  though  he  loved  his  brother,  he  could  not 
help  thinking  him  somewhat  mediocre  and  believing 
himself  the  superior.  However,  he  was  not  going  to 
sit  there  till  nightfall;  and  as  he  had  done  on  the  pre- 
vious evening,  he  anxiously  asked  himself:  "  What  am 
I  going  to  do?" 

At  this  moment  he  felt  in  his  soul  the  need  of  a  melt* 
ing  mood,  of  being  embraced  and  comforted.  Com- 
forted—  for  what?  He  could  not  have  put  it  into 
words;  but  he  was  in  one  of  those  hours  of  weakness 
and  exhaustion  when  a  woman's  presence,  a  woman's 
kiss,  the  touch  of  a  hand,  the  rustle  of  a  petticoat,  a  soft 
look  out  of  black  or  blue  eyes,  seem  the  one  thing  need- 
ful, there  and  then,  to  our  heart.  And  the  memory 
flashed  upon  him  of  a  little  barmaid  at  a  beer-house, 
whom  he  had  walked  home  with  one  evening,  and  seen 
again  from  time  to  time. 

So  once  more  he  rose,  to  go  and  drink  a  bock  with  the 
girl.  What  should  he  say  to  her?  What  would  she 
say  to  him  ?     Nothing,  probably.     But  what  did  that 
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matter?  He  would  hold  her  hwd  for  »  few  seconds. 
She  seemed  to  have  a  fancy  for  him.  Why,  then,  did 
ht  not  go  to  see  her  oftenfir? 

He  found  her  dozing  on  a  chair  in  the  beer-shop, 
which  was  almost  deserted.  Three  naeh  were  drinking 
and  smoking  with  their  elbows  on  the  oaik  tables;  the 
book-keeper  in  her  desk  was  reading  a  novel,  while  the 
master,  in  his  shirt-sleeves,  lay  sound  asleep  oA  a  bench. 

As  soon  as  she  saw  him  the  girl  rose  eagerly,  and 
coming  to  meet  him,  said : 

'^Good-day,  monsieur — ►how  are  you?'^ 

"  Pretty  well ;  and  you  ?  '* 

"  I  — oh,  very  well.  How  scarce  you  make  your- 
self." 

.  '*  Yes.  I  have  very  little  time  to  myself,  I  am  a 
doctor,  you  know." 

**  Indeed  1  You  never  told  me.  If  I  had  known 
that  —  I  was  out  of  sorts  last  week  and  I  Would  have 
sent  for  you.     What  will  you  take?  " 

"A  bock.     And  you?" 

**  I  will  have  a  bock  too  since  you  are  game  to  treat 
me. 

She  had  addressed  him  with  the  familiar  $u,  and  con* 
tinued  to  use  it,  as  if  the  offer  of  a  drink  had  tacitly 
conveyed  permission.  Then,  silting  down  opposite 
each  other,  they  talked  for  a  while.  Every  now  and 
then,  she  to<)k  his  hand  with  the  light  famUiarity  of  girls 
whof a  kisses  are  for  sale^  and  looking  at  h'^n  with  invit- 
ing eyes,  she  said : 

"Why  don^t  you  come  here  oftener?  I  like  you 
verymuch*  sweetheart"' 

Hc;  wa$  already  disgusted  with  her;  he  ^w-  how 
stupid  she  was,  and  common,  smacking  of  low  life.     A 
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womaa^  he  told  himself »  should  ^ppe^r*  td  us  In  a  4r€^m, 
or  such  a  glory  as  may  poetize  h&t  vulgariitye 

Next  the  a$k«d  him; 

**  You  went  by  the  other  moritio*  with  :»  iiftndwn^ 
fair  man,  wearing  a  big  beard.     Is  he  ypm:  brof^^r?  " 

"  Yes,  he  is  my  trothen" 

.'*.  Awfully  go0d4ookihg." 

"Do  you  think  so?" 

*'  Yeft,  iudeed;  Rhd  ht  looks  iike;  a  m*n  wh<t>  crtjpys 
life,  too,"; 

What  strange  craving  impelled  him  on  .^  wdden  t0 
tell  thi»  tdverofwcnch  about  Jean'^  .legw«y?  Why 
should  this  thing,  wfiich  he  ki^t  jit  .^rm'$4engdai  wlmn 
he  was  slooci  whi^h  hje  drove  from  him  for  fiear  of  ^ 
torment  it  btxnight  upoiji  hh  soii^  rtaf*  to.  hi^  {ips  M  ithtis 
rnomoot?  And  wjhy  did  he  AWow.it  to  oyerflo-w  the^^ 
a$  if  he  needed  once  naoz^  to  iempty  oi»t  hi^  heart  td 
some  one»  gorged  as  it  was  with  bitteraess  ?  ; 

He  crossed  his  legs  and  $aid : 
'  *"  He  h^s  wonderful  luck,  th»t  brother  of  ?ritoe*    ¥U 
has  just  come  into  a  legacy  of  twenty  thaufta»d  f  rtog? 
a  year*" 

She  opened  those  covetous  blue  ^yes  of  .tetfs  very 
wide, 

"Qh!  and  who  left  him  ^at?  H3s  gr^ndmothct 
or  hi« jaunt?** 

"  Na     An  dd  friend  of  my  parents'." 
;   "Only  a  friend T   ImpoasiWel     And  you^ — .did  ibr 
leave  you  nothing?  "  ^     • 

'  '".  No.    I  knew  him  very  slig^Iy*" 

She  aat  thinking  some  minutes;;  then,  mih  an  <>dd 
•mile  on  her  lips,  she>saidi 

".  Well,  he  is  a  lucky  dog,  that  hrothier  <>f  youj^^ 
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have  friends  of  that  pattern.  My  word  1  and  no  won- 
der he  is  so  unlike  you.'* 

He  longed  to  slap  her,  without  knowing  why;  and 
he  asked  with  pinched  lips :  "  And  what  do  you  mean 
by  saying  that?  " 

She  had  put  on  a  stolid,  innocent  face. 

"  O — h,  nothing.  I  mean  he  has  better  luck  than 
you." 

He  tossed  a  franc  piece  on  the  table  and  went  out. 

Now  he  kept  repeating  the  phrase :  "  No  wonder 
he  is  so  unlike  you." 

What  had  her  thought  been,  what  had  been  her 
meaning  under  those  words?  There  was  certainly 
some  malice,  some  spite,  something  shameful  in  it. 
Yes,  that  hussy  nwst  have  fancied,  no  doubt,  that  Jean 
was  Marechal's  son.  The  agitation  which  came  over 
him  at  the  notion  of  this  suspicion  cast  at  his  mother 
was  so  violent  that  he  stood  still,  looking  about  him  for 
some  place  where  he  might  sit  down.  In  front  of  him 
was  another  cafe.  He  went  in,  took  a  chair,  and  as  the 
waiter  came  up,  "  A  bock,"  he  said. 

He  felt  his  heart  beating,  his  skin  was  goose-flesh. 
And  then  the  recollection  flashed  upon  him  of  what 
Marowsko  had  said  the  evening  before.  "  It  will  not 
look  well."  Had  he  had  the  same  thought,  the  same 
suspicion  as  this  baggage?  Hanging  his  head  over  the 
glass,  he  watched  the  white  froth  as  the  bubbles  rose 
and  burst,  asking  himself:  "Is  it  possible  that  such 
a  thing  should  be  believed?  " 

But  the  reasons  which  might  give  rise  to  this  horrible 

doubt  in  other  men's  minds  now  struck  him,  one  after 

another,  as  plain,  obvious,  and  exasperating.     That  a 

hildless  old  bachelor  should  leave  hiv-fortune  to   a 
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friend's  two  sons  was  the  most  simple  and  natural  thing 
in  the  world;  but  that  he  should  leave  the  whole  of  it 
to  one  alone' — of  course  people  would  wonder,  and 
whisper,  and  end  by  smiling.  How  was  it  that  he  had 
not  foreseen  this,  that  his  father  had  not  felt  it  ?  How 
was  it  that  his  mother  had  not  guessed  it?  No;  they 
had  been  too  delighted  at  this  unhoped-'for  wealth  for 
the  idea  to  come  near  them.  And  besides,  how  should 
these  worthy  souls  have  ever  dreamed  of  anything  so 
ignominious? 

But  the  public  —  their  neighbors,  the  shopkeepers, 
their  own  tradesmen,  all  who  knew  them  —  would  not 
they  repeat  the  abominable  thing,  laugh  at  it,  enjoy  It, 
make  game  of  his  father  and  despise  his  mother  ? 

And  the  barmaid's  remark  that  Jean  was  fair  and  he 
^ark,  that  they  were  not  in  the  least  alike  in  face,  man- 
ner, figure,  or  intelligence,  would  now  strike  every  eye 
and  every  mind.  When  any  one  spoke  of  Roland's  son, 
the  question  would  be:  "Which,  the  real  or  the 
fake?" 

He  rose,  firmly  resolved  to  warn  Jean,  and  put  him 
on  his  guard  against  the  frightful  danger  which  threat- 
ened their  mother's  honor. 

But  what  could  Jean  do?  The  simplest  thing,  no 
doubt,  would  be  to  refuse  the  inheritance,  which  would 
then  go  to  the  poor,  and  to  tell  all  friends  or  acquaint- 
ances who  had  heard  of  the  bequest  that  the  will  con- 
tained clauses  and  conditions  impossible  to  subscribe  to, 
which  would  have  made  Jean  not  inheritor  but  merely 
a  trustee. 

As  he  made  his  way  home  he  was  thinking  that  he 
must  see  his  brother  alone,  so  as  not  to  spe^k  of  such 
a  matter  in  the  presence  of  his  parents.     On  reaching 
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th^  Aoot  be  ht^fd  ^  great  noiMf  of  voices  and  laughter 
in  the  drawfiig-rocfm,  and  when  he  went  in  he  iouod 
Quptdin  Be%u^\te  and  M me*  Rosemllly,  whom  his  father 
had  brotight  home  and  engaged  to  dine  with  them  in 
honor  of  the  good  new%^  Vermouth  and  absinthe  had 
heih  sei'ved  to  whet  their  appetitei^  and  every  one  had 
beeil  dt  once  put  into  good  spirits.  Captain  Beauiire, 
a  fufifty  littlei  man  who  had  become  quite  round  by  dint 
of  beiAg  rolled  about  at  sea,  aitd  whose  ideas  also 
seemed  to  have  been  worn  round,  like  the  pebbles  of  a 
beach,  while  he  laughed  with  his  throat  full  of  r's, 
looked  upon  life  as  a  capital  things  in  which  everything 
that  might  turn  up  was  good  to  take^  He  clinked 
his  glass  against  father  Roland's,  whili:  Jean  was  oSer- 
itig  two  freshly  filled  gksses  to  the  ladies.  Mme. 
Ros^milly  refused,  till  Captain  Beausire,  who  had 
known  her  husbandy  cried : 

"  Come,  cotne,  madame,  bis  repetita  placenta  as  we 
sdy  in  the  lingo,  which  is  as  much  as  to  say  two  glasses 
of  vermouth  never  hurt  any  one.  Look  at  me ;  since  I 
have  left  the  sea,  in  this  way  I  give  myself  an  artificial 
roll  6t  two  every  day  before  dinner ;  I  add  a  litde  pitch- 
ing after  my  coffee,  and  that  keeps  things  lively  for  the 
rest  of  the  evening.  I  never  rise  to  a  hurricane,  mind 
you,  never,  never.     I  am  too  much  afraid  of  damage." 

Roland,  whose  nautical  mania  was  humored  by  the 
old  mariner,  laUghed  heirtily,  his  face  flushed  already 
and  his  feye  watery  from  the  absinthe.  He  had  a 
burly  shopkeeping  stomach  —  nothing  but  stomach  ^ — 
in  which  the  rest  of  his  body  seemed  to  have  got  stowed 
aWay;  the  flabby  paunch  of  men  who  spend  their  lives 
sitting,  dnd  who  have  neither  thighs,  nor  chest,  nor 
rms,  n^r  neck;  the  seat  of  their  chairs  having accumu- 
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lated  all  their  substance  in  one  spot.  Besiusire,  oii  the 
contrary,  though  short  and  stout,  was  as  tight  as  an  egg 
and  as  hard  as  a  cannon4)all. 

Mmc.  Roland  had  not  emptied  her  glass  and  was 
gazing  at  her  son  Jean  with  sparkling  eyes,  happiness 
had  brought  a  color  to  her  cheeks* 

In  him  too  the  fullness  of  joy  had  now  blazed  outt 
It  was  a  settled  thing,  signed  and  sealed ;  he  had  twenty 
thousand  francs  a  year.  In  thd  sound  of  his  laugh,  in 
the  fuller  voice  with  which  he  spoke,  in  his  way  of  loot 
ing  at  the  others,  his  more  positive  manners,  his  greater 
confidence,  the  assurance  given  by  money  was  at  once 
perceptible.  '     . 

Dinner  was  announced,  and  as  the  old  man  was  about 
to  offer  his  arm  to  Mme.  Rosfenilly,  his  wife  exclaimed  i 

"  No,  no,  father.     Everything  is  for  Jean  to-day/* 

Unwonted  luxury  graced  the  table.  In  front  of  Jean, 
who  sat  in  his  father's  place,  an  enormous  bouquet  of 
flowers  intermingled  with  ribbon  favors  —  a  bouquet 
for  a  really  great  occasion  —  stood  up  like  a  cupola 
dressed  with  flags,  and  was  flanked  by  four  high  dishes, 
one  containing  a  pyramid  of  splendid  peaches;  the  sec- 
ond, a  monumental  cake  gorged  with  whipped  cream 
and  covered  with  pinnacles  of  sugar  —  a  cathedral  in 
confectionery;  the  third,  slices  of  pine-apple  floating  in 
clear  syrup;  and  the  fourth  unheard-of  lavishness  — 
black  grapes  brought  from  the  warmer  south. 

"  The  devil  1  "  exclaimed  Pierre  as  he  sat  down. 
"  We  are  celebrating  the  accession  of  Jean  the  RichJ" 

After  the  soup,  Madeira  was  passed  round,  and  al- 
ready every  one  was  talking  at  once.  Beausire  was 
giving  the  history  of  a  dinner  he  had  eaten  at  San  Do- 
mingo at  the  table  of  a  negro  general.     Old  Roland 
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was  listening,  and  at  the  same  time  trying  to  get  in, 
between  the  sentences,  his  account  of  another  dinner, 
given  by  a  friend  of  his  at  Meadon,  after  which  every 
guest  was  ill  for  a  fortnight.  Mme.  Rosemilly,  Jean, 
and  his  mother  were  planning  an  excursion  to  break- 
fast at  Saint  Jouin,  from  which  they  promised  them- 
selves the  greatest  pleiasure;  and  Pierre  w^s  only 
sorry  that  he  had  not  dined  alone  in  some  pot-house  by 
the  sea,  so  as  to  escape  all  this  noise  and  laughter  and 
glee  which  fretted  him.  He  was  wondering  how  he 
could  now  set  to  work  to  confide  his  fears  to  his  brother, 
and  induce  him  to  renounce  the  fortune  he  had  already 
accepted  and  of  which  he  was  enjoying  the  intoxicating 
foretaste.  It  would  be  hard  on  him,  no  doubt;  but  it 
must  be  done ;  he  could  not  hesitate ;  their  mother's  repu- 
tation was  at  stake.    . 

The  appearance  of  an  enormous  shade-fish  threw 
Roland  back  on  fishing  stories.  Beausire  told  some 
wonderful  tales  of  adventure  on  the  Gaboon,  at  Sainte- 
Marie,  in  Madagascar,  and  above  all,  off  the  coasts  of 
China  and  Japan,  where  the  fish  arc  as  queer-looking  as 
the  natives.  And  he  described  the  appearance  of  these 
fishes  —  their  goggle  gold  eyes,  their  blue  or  red  bel- 
lies, their  fantastic  fins  like  fans,  their  eccentric  crescent- 
shaped  tails  —  with  such  droll  gesticulation  that  they 
all  laughed  till  they  cried  as  they  listened. 

Pierre  alone  seemed  incredulous,  muttering  to  him- 
self: "True  enough,  the  Normans  are  the  Gascons 
of  the  north  1" 

After  the  fish  came  a  vol-au-vent;  then  a  roast  fowl, 
a  salad,  French  beans  with  a  Pithiviers  lark-pie.  Mme. 
Rosemilly's  maid-servant  helped  to  wait  on  them,  and 
the  fun  rose  with  the  number  of  glasses  of  wine  they 
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drank.  When  the  cork  of  the  first  champagne  bottle 
was  drawn  with  a  pop,  father  Roland,  highly  excited, 
imitated  the  noise  with  his  tongue  and  then  declared: 
^*  I  like  that  noise  better  than  a  pistol-shot/' 

Pierre,  more  and  more  fractious  every  moment,  re- 
torted with  a  sneer: 

**  And  yet  it  is  perhaps  a  greater  danger  for  you.*' 

Roland,  who  was  on  the  point  of  drinking,  set  his  full 
glass  down  on  the  table  again,  and  asked : 

"Why?" 

He  had  for  some  time  been  complaining  of  his  health, 
of  heaviness,  giddiness,  frequent  and  unaccountable  dis- 
comfort.    The  doctor  replied : 

"  Because  the  bullet  might  very  possibly  miss  you, 
while  the  glass  of  wine  is  dead  certain  to  hit  you  in  the 
stomach." 

"And  what  then?" 

"  Then  it  scorches  your  inside,  upsets  your  nervous 
system,  makes  the  circulation  sluggish,  and  leads  the 
way  to  the  apoplectic  fit  which  always  threatens  a  man 
of  your  build." 

The  jeweler's  incipient  intoxication  had  vanished  like 
smoke  before  the  wind.  He  looked  at  his  son  with 
fixed,  uneasy  eyes,  trying  to  discover  whether  he  was 
making  game  of  him. 

But  Beausire  exclaimed : 

"  Oh,  these  confounded  doctors  1  They  all  sing  the 
same  tune ;  eat  nothing,  drink  nothing,  never  make  love 
or  enjoy  yourself;  it  all  plays  the  devil  with  your  pre- 
cious health.  Well,  all  I  can  say  is  I  have  done  all 
these  things,  sir,  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  wherever 
and  as  often  as  I  have  haid  the  diance,  and  I  am  none 
the  worse." 
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Pierre  answered  with  80me  ajpcrity : 

**  In  the  first  place,  captain,  you  are  a  stronger  mnn 
than  my  father ;  and  in  the  next,  all  free  livers  talk  w 
you  do  till  the  day  when  — when  they  come  back  no 
more  to  say  to  the  cautious  doctor:  *  You  were  right/ 
When  I  see  my  father  doing  what  is  wor$t  and  moat 
dangerous  for  him,  it  is  but  natural  that  I  should  warn 
him.     I  should  be  a  bad  son  if  I  did  otherwise." 

Mme.  Roland,  much  distressed,  now  put  in  her  vord : 
"  Come,  Pierre,  what  ails  you?  For  once  it  cannot 
hurt  him?  Think  of  what  an  occasion  it  is  for  him, 
for  all  of  us.  You  will  spoil  his  pleasure  and  make  us 
all  unhappy.     It  is  too  bad  of  you  to  do  such  a  thing." 

He  fluttered,  as  he  shrugged  his  shoulders ; 

**  He  can  do  as  he  pleases.     I  have  warned  him." 

But  father  Roland  did  not  drink.  He  sat  looking 
at  his  glass  full  of  the  clear  and  luminous  liquor  while 
its  light  soul,  its  intoxicating  soul,  flew  off  in  tiny  bub- 
bles mounting  from  its  depths  in  hurried  succession  to 
die  on  the  surface,  He  looked  at  it  with  the  suspicious 
eye  of  a  fox  smelling  at  a  dead  hen  and  suspecting  a 
trap.  He  asked  doubtfully :  "  Do  you  think  it  will 
really  do  me  much  harm?  "  Pierre  hrtd  a  pang  of  re-* 
morse  and  blamed  himself  for  letting  his  ill-humor  pun- 
ish the  rest: 

"  No,"  said  he.  "  Just  for  once  you  may  drink  it; 
but  do  not  take  too  much,  or  get  into  the  habit  of  it" 

Then  old  Roland  raised  his  glass,  but  still  he  could 
not  make  up  his  mind  to  put  it  to  his  lip».  He  con- 
templated it  regretfully,  with  longing  and  with  fear; 
then  he  smelt  it,  tasted  it,  drank  it  in  sips,  swallowing 
them  slowly,  his  heart  full  of  terrons,  of  weakness  and 
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gr^dinbssr  sod  then,  when  he  had  dmined  the  lufc 
drop,  of  regret. 

Pierre'a  eye  suddenly  met  that  of  Mnie.  RosemiSy; 
it  rented  on  him  clear  and  Uue,  far-seeing  and  hai'd. 
And  he  read,  he  knew,  the  precise  thought  which  liirkied 
in  that  look»  the  indignant  thought  of  this  simple  and^ 
righ^minded  little  woman;  for  the  look  said:  ^*  You 
are  jealous  '^-  that  is  what  you  arc.     Shameful  I  " 

He  bent  his  head  and  went  on  with  his  dinner* 

He  was  not  hungry  and  found  nothing  nice.  A  long^ 
ing  to  be  off  harassed  him,  a  craving  to  be  away  from 
these  people^  to  hear  no  more  of  their  talking,  jests,  wA 
laughter. 

Fiither  Roland  meanwhile,  to  whdse  head  die  fumes 
of  the  wine  were  rising  once  nKxre^  had  already  forgot- 
ten his^  son's  advice  and  w^  eyeing  a  champagne^bottle 
with  z  tehder  leec  as  it  stood,  still  tiearrly  full,  by  the 
side  of  his  pkte.  He  dared  not  touch  it  for  fear  ^f 
being  lectured  again,  and  he  was  wondering  by  what 
device  or  trick  be  could  possess  himself  of  it  widioiit 
exciting  Pierre's  remark.  A  ruse  occurred  to  himi  the 
simplest  possible.  He  took  up  the  bottle  with  an  air 
of  indifierence,  and  faokling  it  by  tbe  heck^  stretched  his 
arm  across  the  taUe  to  fill  the  doctor's  glasi»^  which  was 
empty;  then  he  filled  up  all  the  ocher  glasses,  wkd  when 
he  came  to  his  own  he  began  talking  very  lou<i,  so  that 
if  be  pQured  anything  iiito  it  they  might 'hav^e  sworn 
it  was  done  inadvertently.  And  in  fact  no  one  took 
any  notice. 

Pierre,,  widaiout  observing  it,,  was  drinking  a  good 
deal.  Nervous  and  fretted,,  fee  every  minute  raised  to» 
his  lips  the  tsiU  ccystal  fooiiel  where  the  bubbles  wiere 
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dancing  in  the  living,  translucent  fluid.  He  let  the  wine 
slip  very  slowly  over  his  tongue,  that  he  might  feel  the 
little  sugary  sting  of  the  fixed  air  as  it  evaporated. 

Gradually  a  pleasant  warmth  glowed  in  his  frame. 
Starting  from  the  stomach  as  from  a  focus,  it  spread  to 
his  chest,  took  possession  of  his  limbs,  and  diffused 
itself  throughout  his  flesh,  like  a  warm  and  comforting 
tide,  bringing  pleasure  with  it.  He  felt  better  now, 
less  impatient,  less  annoyed,  and  his  determination  to 
speak  to  his  brother  that  very  evening  faded  away;  not 
that  he  thought  for  a  moment  of  giving  it  up,  but 
simply  not  to  disturb  the  happy  mood  in  which  he  found 
himself. 

Beausire  presently  arose  to  propose  a  toast.  Having 
bowed  to  the  company,  he  began : 

"  Most  gracious  ladies  and  gentlemen,  we  have  met 
to  do  honor  to  a  happy  event  which  has  befallen  one  of 
our  friends.  It  used  to  be  said  that  Fortune  was  blind, 
but  I  believe  that  she  is  only  short-sighted  or  tricksy, 
and  that  she  has  lately  brought  a  good  pair  of  glasses 
which  enabled  her  to  discover  in  the  town  of  Havre  the 
son  of  our  worthy  friend  Roland,  skipper  of  the  Pearl.'* 

Every  one  cried  bravo  and  clapped  their  hands,  and 
the  elder  Roland  rose  to  reply.  After  clearing  his 
throat,  for  it  felt  thick  and  his  tongue  was  heavy,  he 
stammered  out : 

"  Thank  you,  captain,  thank  you  —  for  myself  and 
my  son.  I  shall  never  forget  your  behavior  on  this 
occasion.     Here's  good  luck  to  you !  " 

His  eyes  and  nose  were  full  of  tears,  and  he  sat  down, 
finding  nothing  more  to  say. 

Jean,  who  was  laughing,  spoke  in  his  turn : 

**  It  is  I,'*  said  he,  **  who  ought  to  thank  my  friends 
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here,  my  excellent  friends,"  and  he  glanced  at  Mme. 
Rosemilly,  "  who  have  given  me  such  a  touching  evi- 
dence of  their  affection.  But  it  is  not  by  words  that  I 
can  prove  my  gratitude.  I  will  prove  it  to-morrow, 
every  hour  of  my  life,  always,  for  our  friendship  is  not 
one  of  those  which  fade  away." 

His  mother,  deeply  moved,  murmured :  "  Well  said, 
my  boy." 

But  Beausire  cried  out : 

"  Come,  Mme.  Rosemilly,  speak  on  behalf  of  the 
fair  sex." 

She  raised  her  glass,  and  in  a  pretty  voice,  slightly 
touched  with  sadness,  she  said:  ^'  I  will  pledge  you  to 
the  memory  of  Monsieur  Marechal." 

There  was  a  few  moments'  lull,  a  pause  for  decent 
meditation,  as  after  prayer.  Beausire,  who  always  had 
a  flow  of  compliment,  remarked : 

"  Only  a  woman  ever  thinks  of  these  refinements." 
Then  turning  to  father  Roland :  "  And  who  was  this 
Marechal,  after  all?  You  must  have  been  very  inti- 
mate with  him." 

The  old  man,  emotional  with  drink,  began  to  whim- 
per, and  in  a  broken  voice  he  said  : 

"  Like  a  brother,  you  know.  Such  a  friend  as  one 
does  not  make  twice  —  we  were  always  together  —  he 
dined  with  us  every  evening  —  and  would  treat  us  to 
the  play  —  I  need  say  no  more  —  no  more  —  no  more. 
A  true  friend  —  a  real  true  friend  —  wasn't  he, 
Louise?  " 

His  wife  merely  answered:  "  Yes;  he  was  a  faith- 
ful friend." 

Pierre  looked  at  his  father  and  then  at  his  mother, 
then,  as  the  subject  changed,  he  drank  some  more  wine. 
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He  Scarcely  reitiembeted  the  reftialnd^r  of  the  ^Voftiftg. 
They  btd  coffee^  then  liqueurs,  And  th^  laughed  and 
jdkcd  a  great  dejtl.  At  about  midnight  be  went  to  bed, 
his  mind vCk)r]fu9ffd  And  his  head  benty;  and  he  9)e|:)t  tike 
a  brute  till  nine  next  rndrning< 

CHAPtER  IV 

THESE  slumbers,  lapped  in  champftgtie  Ahd  <fhar- 
treu^e^  hAd  goothed  and  calhied  Wm,  no 
doubt,  for  he  awoke  in  a  very  benevolent  frame 
ai  niind.  While  he  was  dressing  he  appraised, 
weighed,  arid  ^umnied  up  the  agitations  of  the  pa^t  day, 
trying  to  bring  out  quite  clearly  and  fully  their  real 
and  occult  causes,  those  personal  to  himself  as  Well  as 
thdse  frotn  outside. 

It  was,  in  fact,  possible  that  the  girl  at  the  beef'-rfiop 
had  had  ah  evil  stepiGiori  —  a  suspicidfl  worthy  oi  such 
a  hussy  — on  hfeafing  that  only  oile  of  the  Rdknd 
brothers  had  been  made  heir  to  a  straflger;  but  havd  ilot 
such  natures  as  she  always  similar  notions,  without  a 
shadow  of  foundation,  about  every  honest  woman? 
Do  they  not,  whenever  they  speak^  vilify,  calumnidte^ 
and  abuse  ^11  Whom  they  believe  to  be  blamdess? 
Whenever  a  woman  who  is  above  imputation  is  men- 
tioned in  their  presence,  they  are  fts  angry  a^  if  they 
were  being  insulted,  and  exclaim  i  *'  Ah,  yes,  I  kndw 
yoUr  fnarried  women;  a  pretty  sort  they  are!  Why, 
they  have  more  lovers  than  we  have,  only  they  cdnWal 
it  because  they  are  such  hypocrites.  Oh,  yd^,  a  ptetty 
sort,  indeed !  " 

Under  any  other  circumstances  he  would  certainly 
not  have  understood,  not  have  imagined  the  possibiKtj; 
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of  such  art  insinuatbn  agairist  hlft  pdof  mother,  who 
WAd  60  kind)  so  dimple,  do  excellMt.  But  hid  spirit 
seethed  with  the  leaven  of  jealousy  that  was  fermenting 
within  him.  Mid  own  excited  mind,  on  the  scent,  ad  it 
were,  irt  spite  of  hlmdelf,  for  all  that  could  damage 
his  brother,  had  even  perhaps  attributed  to  the  tavern 
barmaid  an  OdioUd  intention  of  which  dhe  was  innocent. 
It  wad  poddible  that  hid  imagination  had,  unaided,  in- 
vented this  dreadful  doubt  —  hid  imagination,  which  he 
ntver  controlled,  which  constantly  evaded  hid  will  and 
went  off,  unfettered,  audacioud,  adventuroud,  and 
stealthy,  into  the  infinite  world  of  ideas*  bringing  back 
now  and  then  some  which  were  shameleds  and  repulsive, 
and  which  it  buried  In  him,  in  the  depths  of  his  doul, 
in  its  most  fathomless  recesded,  like  something  stolen. 
His  heart,  most  certainly,  his  own  heart  had  secrets 
from  himj  and  had  not  that  Wounded  heart  didcerned 
in  this  atrocious  doubt  a  meand  of  depriving  his  brother 
of  the  inheritance  of  which  he  was  jealous?  He  sus- 
pected himself  noW,  crodd^examining  all  the  mysteries 
of  his  mind  as  bigots  dearch  their  conscienced. 

Mme»  Rosemilly,  though  her  intelligence  wad  limited, 
had  certainly  a  woman's  instinct,  scent,  and  dubtle  in- 
tuitions. And  this  notion  had  never  entered  her  head, 
since  she  had,  with  perfect  simplicity,  drunk  the  blesded 
memory  of  the  deceased  MarechaL  She  wad  not  the 
woman  to  have  done  thid  if  she  had  had  the  faintedt 
suspicion.  Now  he  doubted  no  longer;  hid  involun* 
tary  displeasure  at  his  brother's  windfall  of  fortune 
and  hid  religioud  affection  for  his  mother  had  magni- 
fied his  scruples  —  very  pious  and  respectable  scrupled, 
but  exaggerated.  As  he  put  this  conclusion  into  wordd 
in  his  own  mind  he  felt  happy,  M  at  th*  doing  of  a  good 
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action;  and  he  resolved  tp  be  nice  to  every  one  be- 
ginning with  his  father,  whose  manias,  and  silly  state- 
ments, and  vulgar  opinions,  and  too'  conspicuous  me- 
diocrity were  a  constant  irritation  to  him- 

He  came  in  not  late  for  breakfast,  and  amused  all 
the  family  by  his  fun  and  good-humor. 

His  mother,  quite  delighted,  said  to  him: 

**  My  little  Pierre,  you  have  no  notion  how  humorous 
and  clever  you  can  be  when  you  choose." 

And  he  talked,  putting  things  in  a  witty  way,  and 
making  them  laugh  by  ingenious  hits  at  their  friends. 
Beausire  was  his  butt,  and  Mme.  Rosemilly  a  little, 
but  in  a  very  judicious  way,  not  too  spiteful.  And  he 
thought  as  he  looked  at  his  brother:  "  Stand  up  for 
her,  you  muff.  You  may  be  as  rich  as  you  please,  I 
can  always  eclipse  you  when  I  take  the  trouble." 

As  they  drank  their  coffee  he  said  to  his  father: 

"  Are  you  going  out  in  the  Pearl  to-day?  " 

"  No,  my  boy." 

"  May  I  have  her  with  Jean  Bart?  " 

"  To  be  sure,  as  long  as  you  like." 

He  bought  a  good  cigar  at  the  first  tobacconist's  -and 
went  down  to  the  quay  with  a  light  step.  He  glanced 
up  at  the  sky,  which  was  clear  and  luminous,  of  a  pale 
blue,  freshly  swept  by  the  sea  breeze. 

Papagris,  the  boatman,  commonly  called  Jean  Bart, 
was  dozing  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  which  he  was 
required  to  have  in  readiness  every  day  at  noon  when 
they  had  not  been  out  fishing  in  the  morning. 

"  You   and   I   together,    mate,"   cried   Pierre.     He 
went  down  the  iron  ladder  of  the  quay  and  leaped 
into  the  vessel. 
,    "  Which  way  is  the  wind?  "  he  asked. 
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"  Due  east  still,  M'sieu  Pierre.  A  fine  breeze  out 
at  sea." 

*'  Well,  then,  old  man,  off  we  go  1  " 

They  hoisted  the  foresail  and  weighed  anchor;  and 
the  boat,  feeling  herself  free,  glided  slowly  down 
toward  the  jetty  on  the  still  water  of  the  harbor.  The 
breath  of  wind  that  came  down  the  street  caught  the 
top  of  the  sail  so  lightly  as  to  be  imperceptible,  and 
the  Pearl  seemed  endowed  with  life  —  the  life  of  a 
vessel  driven  on  by  a  mysterious  latent  power.  Pierre 
took  the  tiller,  and,  holding  his  cigar  between  his  teeth, 
he  stretched  his  legs  on  the  bunk,  and  with  his  eyes  half- 
shut  in  the  blinding  sunshine,  he  watched  the  great 
tarred  timbers  of  the  breakwater  as  they  glided  past. 

When  they  reached  the  open  sea,  round  the  nose  of 
the  north  pier  which  had  sheltered  them,  the  fresher 
breeze  puffed  in  the  doctor's  face  and  on  his  hands, 
like  a  somewhat  icy  caress,  filled  his  chest,  which  rose 
with  a  long  sigh  to  drink  it  in,  and  swelling  the  tawny 
sail,  tilted  the  Pearl  on  her  beam  and  made  her  more 
lively.  Jean  Bart  hastily  hauled  up  the  jib,  and  the 
triangle  of  canvas,  full  of  wind,  looked  like  a  wing; 
then,  with  two  strides  to  the  stern,  he  let  out  the 
spanker,  which  was  close-reefed  against  its  mast. 

Then,  along  the  hull  of  the  boat,  which  suddenly 
heeled  over  and  was  running  at  top  speed,  there  was 
a  soft,  crisp  sound  of  water  hissing  and  rushing  past. 
The  prow  ripped  up  the  sea  like  the  share  of  a  plough 
gone  mad,  and  the  yielding  water  it  turned  up  curled 
over  and  fell  white  with  foam,  as  the  ploughed  soil, 
heavy  and  brown,  rolls  and  falls  in  a  ridge.  At  each 
wave  they  met  —  and  there  was  a  short,  chopping  sea 
« — the  Pearl  shivered  from  the  point  of  the  bowsprit 
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to  the  rudder,  which  tfembled  under  Pierre's  hand; 
when  the  wind  blew  harder  in  gusts,  the  swell  rose  to 
the  gunwale  as  if  it  would  Overflow  into  the  boat.  A 
coal  brig  from  Liverpool  was  lying  at  anchor,  wilting 
for  the  tide;  they  made  a  sweep  routtd  her  stern  atld 
went  to  look  at  each  of  the  vessels  in  the  road*  one 
after  another;  then  they  put  further  out  to  look  at 
the  unfolding  line  of  coast. 

Eor  three  hours  Pierre,  easy,  calm,  and  happy, 
wandered  to  and  fro  over  the  dancing  waters,  gxllding 
the  thing  of  wood  and  eanvas,  which  came  and  went 
at  his  will,  under  the  pressure  of  his  hand,  as  If  it 
were  a  swift  and  docile  winged  creature. 

He  was  lost  in  day-dreams,  the  dreams  one  has  on 
horseback  or  on  the  deck  of  a  boat;  thinking  of  his 
future,  which  should  be  brilliant,  and  the  joys  of  living 
intelligently.  On  the  morrow  he  would  aik  his  brother 
to  lend  him  fifteen  hundred  francs  for  three  months, 
that  he  might  settle  at  onee  in  the  pretty  rooms  on  the 
Boulevard  Francois,  ler. 

Suddenly  the  sailor  said:  *'The  fog  is  coming  up, 
M'sieu  Pierre.     We  must  go  in." 

He  looked  up  and  saw  to  the  northward  a  gray 
shade,  filmy  but  dense,  blotting  out  the  sky  and  cover- 
ing the  sea ;  it  was  sweeping  down  on  th^m  like  a  cloud 
fallen  from  above.  He  tacked  for  the  land  and  made 
for  the  pier,  scudding  before  the  wind  and  followed 
by  the  flying  fog,  which  gained  upon  them.  Wheh 
It  reached  the  P^arl,  wrapping  her  in  Its  intangible 
density,  a  cold  shudder  ran  over  Pierre^s  limbs,  and  a 
smell  of  smoke  and  mold,  the  peculiar  sniell  of  a  sea 
fog,  made  him  close  his  mouth  that  he  might  not  taste 
the  cold)  Wet  vapor.    By  the  time  the  boat  was  at  her 
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usual  moorings  in  the  harbor  th6  whole  town  was  buried 
in  this  fine  mUt,  which  did  not  fall  but  yet  wetted 
everything  like  rain,  and  glided  and  rolled  along  the 
roofs  and  streets  like  the  flow  of  a  river.  Pierre,  with 
his  hands  and  feet  frozen,  made  haste  home  and  threw 
himseii  on  hid  bed  to  take  a  nap  till  dinner-time.  When 
he  mode  hti  appearance  in  the  dining-room  his  mother 
was  saying  to  Jean : 

"  The  glass  corridor  will  be  lovely.  We  will  fill  it 
with  flowers^  You  will  see.  I  will  undertake  to  care 
for  them  and  renew  them.  When  you  give  a  party 
the  effect  will  be  quite  fairy  like." 

"What  in  the  world  are  you  talking  about?"  the 
doctor  asked. 

"Of  a  delightful  apartment  T  have  just  taken  for 
your  brother.  It  is  quite  a  find;  an  entresol  looking 
out  on  two  streets.  There  are  two  drawing-rooms,  a 
glass  passage,  and  a  little  circular  dining-room,  per- 
fectly charming  for  a  bachelor's  quarters." 

Pierre  turned  pale. 

"  Where  is  it?  "  he  asked. 

"  Boulevard  Francois,  rer." 

There  was  no  possibility  for  doubt.  He  took  his 
seat  in  such  a  state  of  exasperation  that  he  longed  to 
exclaim :  "  This  is  really  too  much  1  Is  there  nothing 
for  any  one  but  him?  " 

His  mother,  beaming,  went  on  talking :  "  And  only 
failcy^  I  got  it  for  two  thousand  eight  hundred  francs  a 
year.  They  asked  three  thousand,  but  I  got  a  reduC* 
tion  of  two  hundred  francs  on  taking  for  three,  Six,  or 
nine  years.  Your  brother  will  be  delightfully  housed 
there.  An  elegant  home  is  enough  to  make  the  fortune 
of  a  Uwycn    It  attracts  clients,  charms  them,  holds 
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them  fast,  commands  respect,  and  shows  them  that  a 
man  who  lives  in  such  good  style  expects  a  good  price 
for  his  words." 

She  was  silent  for  a  few  seconds  and  then  went  on: 

"We  must  look  out  for  something  suitable  for  you; 
much  less  pretentious,  since  you  have  nothing,  but  nice 
and  pretty  all  the  same.  I  assure  you  it  will  be  to  your 
advantage." 

Pierre  replied  contemptuously: 

"  For  me  I  Oh,  I  shall  make  my  way  by  hard  work 
and  learning." 

But  his  mother  insisted:  "Yes,  but  I  assure  you 
that  to  be  well  lodged  will  be  of  use  to  you  neverthe- 
less." 

About  half-way  through  the  meal  he  suddenly  asked: 

"  How  did  you  first  come  to  know  this  man  Mare- 
chal?" 

Old  Roland  looked  up  and  racked  his  memory: 

"  Wait  a  bit;  I  scarcely  recollect.  It  is  such  an  old 
story  now.  Ah,  yes,  I  remember.  It  was  your  mother 
who  made  acquaintance  with  him  in  the  shop,  was  it 
not,  Louise?  He  first  came  to  order  something,  and 
then  he  called  frequently.  We  knew  him  as  a  customer 
before  we  knew  him  as  a  friend." 

Pierre,  who  was  eating  beans,  sticking  his  fork  into 
them  one  by  one  as  if  he  were  spitting  them,  went  on : 

"  And  when  was  it  that  you  made  his  acquaintance?  " 

Again  Roland  sat  thinking,  but  he  could  remember 
no  more  and  appealed  to  his  wife's  better  memory. 

"  In  what  year  was  it,  Louise  ?  You  surely  have 
not  forgotten,  you  who  remember  everything.  Let  me 
see -^  it  was  in  —  in  —  in  fifty-five  or  fifty-six?  Try 
to  remember.     You  ought  to  know  better  than  I." 
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She  did  in  fact  think  it  over  for  some  minutes,  and 
then  replied  in  a  steady  voice  and  with  cahn  decision : 

"  It  was  in  fifty-eight,  old  man.  Pierre  was  three 
years  old.  I  am  quite  sure  that  I  am  not  mistaken, 
for  it  was  in  that  year  that  the  child  had  scarlet  fever, 
and  Marechal,  whom  we  then  knew  but  very  little,  was 
of  the  greatest  service  to  us." 

Roland  exdaimed: 

"  To  be  sure  —  very  true ;  he  was  really  invaluable. 
When  your  mother  was  half-dead  with  fatigue  and  I 
had  to  attend  to  the  shop,  he  would  go  to  the  chemist^s 
to  fetch  your  medicine.  He  really  had  the  kindest 
heart  1  And  when  you  were  well  again,  you  cannot 
think  how  glad  he  was  and  how  he  petted  you.  It  was 
from  that  time  that  we  became  such  great  friends." 

And  this  thought  rushed  into  Pierre's  soul,  as  abrupt 
and  violent  as  a  cannon-ball  rending  and  piercing  it: 
"  Since  he  knew  me  first,  since  he  was  so  devoted  to  me, 
since  he  was  so  fond  of  me  and  petted  me  so  much, 
since  I  —  /  was  the  cause  of  this  great  intimacy  with 
my  parents,  why  did  he  leave  all  his  money  to  my 
brother  and  nothing  to  me?  " 

He  asked  no  more  questions  and  remained  gloomy; 
absent-minded  rather  than  thoughtful,  feeling  in  his  soul 
a  new  anxiety  as  yet  undefined,  the  secret  germ  of  a  new 
pain. 

He  went  out  early,  wandering  about  the  streets  once 
more.  They  were  shrouded  in  the  fog  which  made 
the  night  heavy,  opaque,  and  nauseous.  It  was  like  a 
pestilential  rock  dropped  on  earth.  It  could  be  seen 
swirling  past  the  gas-lights,  which  it  seemed  to  put  out 
at  intervals.  The  pavement  was  as  slippery  as  on  a 
frosty  night  aftier  a  rain,  and  all  sorts  of  evil  smells 
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$«^ined  to  com«  up  from  the  bowels  of  the  houses  — 
the  stench  of  cellars,  drrtms,  sewers,  squalid  kitchens  -^ 
to  mingle  with  the  horrible  3ftvpr  of  this  wandering 
fog. 

Pierre,  with  his  sbeulders  up  and  his  hands  in  his 
pockejt^i  Qot  caring  to  remain  out  of  doors  In  the  cold, 
turned  into  Marowsko's.  The  druggist  was  a^eep  as 
usual  under  the  gas-light,  which  kept  wattb^ .  On  recog- 
nising Pierre,  for  whpm  he  b*d  the  aff^etioa  of  a  faith- 
ful dog,  he  shook  off  his  drowsiness,  went  for  two 
glasses,  ^nd  brought  out  th$  Groseilktte.    . 

"  Well/'  said  the  dpctor,  "  how  is  the  liqueur  get- 
ting  on?" 

Th^  Pole  ea^plained  that  four  of  the  chief  cafes  in 
the  town  had  agreed  to  hav^  it  on  sale,  and  that  two 
papers,  the  NorthcQast  Pharos  and  the  Havre  Sema- 
phore j  v/ov\d  adverti$e  it,  in  return  for  certain  chemical 
preparations  to  be  supplied  to  the  editors.    . 

Afte?:  a  long  ^lenc^  Marowako  asked  whether  Jean 
b^d  come  definitely  into  {k^ssession  of  his  fortund;  and 
then  he  put  two  or  three  other  questions  vaguely  re- 
ferring to  the  same  subject.  His  jealous*  devotion  to 
Pierre  rebelled  against  this  preference.  And  Pierre 
felt  as  though  he  could  hear  him  thinking;  he  guessed 
and  understood,  read  in  hi9  ai^rted  eyes  and  in  the 
hesitancy  of  his  tone,  the  words  which  rose  to  his  lips 
but  were  not  spoken --r- ^yhieh  the  druggist  waa  too 
timid  or  too  prudent  and  cautious  to  utter.  . 

At  this  moment,  he  felt  sure,  the  old  man  was  think- 
ing: **  You  ought  not  to  have  suffered  him  to  > accept 
thi^  inheritance  which  will  make  people  speak  ill  of  your 
niotJher." 

PerhapSi  indeed,  Mar<>wsko  believed  that  Jean  was 
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Marechars  son.  Of  cour$e  he  believed  it!  How 
could  he  help  believing  it  when  the  thing  must  seem  %o 
possible,  so  probable,  self^-evident?  Why,  he  himself » 
Pierre,  her  son  —  had  not  he  been  for  these  three  days 
past  fighting  with  all  the  subtlety  at  his  command  to 
eheat  his  reason,  fighting  against  this  hideous  suspicion? 

And  suddenly  the  need  to  be  alone,  to  reflect,  to 
discuss  the  matter  with  himself '—  to  face  boldly,  with- 
out scruple  or  weakness,  this  possible  but  monstrous 
things— came  upon  him  anew,  and  so  imperative  that 
he  rose  .without  even  drinking  his  glass  of  Groseillettei 
shook  hands  with  the  astounded  druggist  and  plunged 
out  into  the  foggy  streets  again. 

He  asked  himself;  "What  made  this  Marechal 
leave  all  his  fortune  to  Jean?  •' 

It  was  not  jealousy  now  which  made  him  dwell  on 
this  question,  not  the  rather  mean  but  natural  envy 
which  he  knew  lurked  within  him,  and  with  which  he 
had  been  struggling  these  three  days,  but  the  dread  of 
an  overpowering  horror;  the  drtad  that  he  himself 
should  believe  Jean,  his  brother,  was  that,  man's  son, 

Nor  He  did  not  believe  it;  he  could  not  even  ask 
himself  the  question  which  was  a  crime!  Meanwhile 
he  must  get  rid  of  this  faint  suspicion,  improbable  as 
it  was,  utterly  and  for  ever.  He  craved  for  light,  for 
certainty-*- he. must  win  absolute  security  in  his  heart, 
for  he  loved  no  one  in  the  world  but  his  mother.  And 
as  he  wandered  alone  through  the  darkness  he  would 
rack  bis  memory  and  his  reason  with  a  minute  search 
that  should  bring  out  the  blazing  truth.  Then  there 
would  be  an  end  to  the  matter ;  he  would  not  think  of 
it  again » — -  never.     He  would  go  and  sleep. 

He  argued  thus:     -'  Let  me  see:  first  to  examine  the 
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facts;  then  I  will  recall  all  I  know  about  him,  his  be- 
havior to  my  brother  and  to  me.  I  will  seek  out  the 
causes  which  might  have  given  rise  to  this  preference. 
He  knew  Jean  from  his  birth?  Yes,  but  he  had  known 
me  first  If  he  had  loved  my  mother  silently,  un- 
selfishly, he  would  surely  have  chosen  me,  since  it  was 
through  me,  through  my  scarlet  fever,  that  he  became 
so  intimate  with  my  parents.  Logically,  then,  he  ought 
to  have  preferred  me,  to  have  had  a  ke^ier  affection 
for  me  —  unless  it  were  that  he  felt  an  instinctive  at- 
traction and  predilection  for  my  brother  as  he  watched 
him  grow  up.'* 

Then,  with  desperate  tension  of  brain  and  of  all  the 
powers  of  his  intellect,  he  strove  to  reconstitute  from 
memory  the  image  of  this  Marechal,  to  see  him,  to 
know  him,  to  penetrate  the  man  whom  he  had  seen  pass 
by  him,  indifferent  to  his  heart  during  all  those  years  in 
Paris. 

But  he  perceived  that  the  slight  exertion  of  walking 
somewhat  disturbed  his  ideas^  dislocated  their  contin* 
uity,  weakened  their  precision,  clouded  his  recollection. 
To  enable  him  to  look  at  the  past  and  at  unknown 
events  with  so  keen  an  eye  that  nothing  should  escape 
it,  he  must  be  motionless  in  a  vast  and  empty  space. 
And  he  made  up  his  mind  to  go  and  sit  on  the  jetty 
as  he  had  done  that  other  night.  As  he  approached 
the  harbor  he  heard,  out  at  sea,  a  lugubrious  and  sin- 
ister wail  like  the  bellowing  of  a  bull,  but  more  long- 
drawn  and  steady.  It  was  the  roar  of  a  fog-horn,  the 
cry  of  a  ship  lost  in  the  fog.  A  shiver  ran  through 
him,  chilling  his  heart;  so  deeply  did  this  cry  of  dis- 
tress thrill  his  soul  and  nerves  that  he  felt  as  if  he 
had  uttered  it  himself.     Another  and  a  similar  voice 
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answered  wijii  such  another  moan,  but  further  away; 
then,  close  by,  the  fog-horn  on  the  pier  gave  out  a  fear- 
ful sound  in  answer.  Pierre  made  for  the  jetty  with 
long  steps,  thinking  no  more  of  anything,  content  to 
walk  on  into  this  ominous  ^nd  bellowing  darkness. 

When  he  had  seated  himself  at  the  end  of  the  break- 
water he  closed  his  eyes,  that  he  might  not  see  the  two 
electric  lights,  now  blurred  by  the  fog,  which  make  the 
harbor  accessible  at  night,  and  the  red  glare  of  the 
light  on  the  south  pier,  which  was,  however,  scarcely 
visible.  Turning  half-round,  he  rested  his  elbows  fm 
the  granite  and  hid  his  face  in  his  hands. 

Though  he  did  not  pronounce  the  word  with  his  lips, 
bis  mmd  kept  repeating:  "  Marechal  —  Marechal," 
as  if  to  raise  and  challenge  the  shade.  And  on  the 
black  background  of  his  closed  eyelids,  he  suddenly 
saw  him  as  he  had  known  him:  a  man  of  about  sixty, 
with  a  white  beard  cut  in  a  point  and  very  thick  eye- 
brows, also  white.  He  was  neither  tall  nor  short,  his 
manner  was  pleasant,  his  eyes  gray  and  soft,  his  move- 
ments gentle,  his  whole  appearance  that  of  a  good  fel- 
low, simple  and  kindly^  He  called  Pierre. et  Jean  "my 
dear  children/'  and  had  never  seemed  to  prefer  either, 
asking  them  both  together  to  dine  with  him.  And 
then  Pierrei  with  the  pertinacity-  of  a  dog  seeking  a 
lost  scent,  tried  to  recall  the  words,  gestures,  toneS) 
looks,  of  this  man  who  had  vanished  from  the  world. 
By  degrees  he  saw  him  quite  clearly  in  his  rooms  in 
the  rue  Tronchet,  where  he  received  his  brother  and 
himself  at  dinner. 

He  was  waited  on  by  two  maids,  both  old  women 
who  had  been  in  the  habit  —  a  very  old  one,  no  doubt 
—  of    saying    "  Monsieur    Pierre "    and    "  Monsieur 
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Jean."  Marechal  would  hold  out  both  hands,  the 
right  hand  to  one  of  the  young  men,  the  left  to  the 
other,  as  they  happened  to  come  in. 

"  How  are  you,  my  children  ? "  he  would  say. 
**  Have  you  any  news  of  your  parents?  As  for  mc, 
they  never  write  to  me.'* 

The  talk  was  quiet  and  intimate,  of  commonplace 
matters.  There  was  nothing  remarkable  in  the  man's 
mind,  but  much  that  was  winning,  charming,  and 
gracious.  He  had  certainly  been  a  good  friend  to  them, 
one  of  those  good  friends  of  whom  we  think  the  less 
because  we  feel  sure  of  them. 

Now,  reminiscenced  came  readily  to  Pierre's  mind. 
Having  seen  him  anxious  from  tim^  to  time,  and  sus- 
pecting his  student's  impecuniousness,  Mai^chal  had  of 
his  own  accord  offered  and  lent  him  money,  a  few  hun- 
dred francs  perhaps,  forgotten  by  both,  and  never 
repaid.  Then  this  man  must  always  have  been  fond 
of  him,  always  have  taken  an  interest  in  him,  «ince  he 
thought  of  his  needs.  Well  then  —  well  then  — why 
leave  his  whole  fortune  to  Jean?  No,  he  had  never 
shown  any  more  marked  affection  for  the  younger  than 
for  the  elder,  had  never  been  more  interested  in  one 
than  in  the  other,  or  seemed  to  care  more  tenderly  for 
this  one  or  that  one.  Well  then-— well  then  — he 
must  have  had  some  strong  secret  reason  for  leaving 
everything  to  Jean  —  everything  —  and  nothing  to 
Pierre. 

The  more  he  thought,  the  more  he  recalled  the  past 
few  years,  the  more  extraordinary,  the  more  incredible 
was  it  that  he  should  have  made. such  a  difference  be- 
tween them.  And  an  agonizing  pang  of  unspeakable 
anguish  piercing  his  bosom  made  his  heart  beat  like  9 
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fluttering  rag.  Its  springs  seemed  broken^  and  die 
blood  rushed  through  in  a  flood,  unchecked,  tossing  it 
with  wild  surges. 

Then  in  an  undertone,  ae  a- man  speaks  in  a  night*- 
mare,  he  muttered:  *•  I  must  know.  My  Godl  I 
must  know," 

He  looked  further  back  now,  to  an  earlier  time,  when 
his  parents  had  lived  in  Paris.  But  the  faces  escaped 
him,  and  this  confused  his  recollections.  He  struggled 
above  all  to  see  Marechal  with  light,  or  brown,  or  black 
hair*  But  he  could  not ;  the  later  image,  his  face  as  an 
old  man,  blotted  out  all  others.  However,  he  re* 
membered  that  he  had  been  slighter,  and  had  a  soft 
hand,  and  that  he  often  brought- flowers.  Very  often 
—  for  his  father  would  constantly  say:  "What,  an- 
other bouquet  I  But  this  is  madness,  my  dear  fellow ; 
yoii  win  ruin  yourself  in  roses."  And  Marechal  would 
say:     "  No  matter;  I  like  it." 

And  suddenly  his  mother's  voice  and  accent,  his 
mother's  as  she  smiled  and  said :  "  Thank  you,  my 
kind  friend/'  flashed  on  his  brain,  so  dl^arly  that  he 
could  have  believed  he  heard  her.  She  must  ;have 
spoken  those  words  very  often  that  they  should  remain 
thus  graven  on  her  son's  memory. 

So  Marechal  brought  flowers;  he,  the  gentleman, 
the  richinan,  the  customer,  to  the  humble  shop4ceeper, 
the  jeweler's  wife.  Had  he  loved  her?  Why  should 
behave  made  friends  with  these  tradespeople  if  he  had 
not  been  in  love  with  the  wife?  He  was  a  man  of 
education  and  fairly  refined  tastes.  How  many  a  time 
had  he  discussed  poets  and  poetry  with  Pierre.  He 
did  not  appreciate  these  writers  from  an  artistic  point 
of  view,  but  with  sympathetic  and  responsive^  feeling. 
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Hie  doctor  had  often  smiled  at  bis  emotions  which  had 
struck  him  as  rather  silly ;  now  he  plainly  saw  that  this 
sentimental  soul  could  never,  never  have  been  the  friend 
of  his  father,  who  was.  so  matter-of-fact,  so  naurrow, 
so  heavy,  to  whom  the  word  "  Poetry  "  meant  idiocy. 

This  Marechal  then,  being  young,  free,  rich,  ready 
for  any  form  of  tenderness,  went  by  chance  into  the 
shop  one  day,  having  perhaps  observed  its  pretty  mis- 
tress. He  had  bought  something,  had  come  again,  had 
chatted,  more  intimately  each  time,  paying  by  frequent 
purchases  for  die  right  of  a  seat  in  the  family,  of 
smiling  at  the  young  wife  and  shakiog  hands  with  the 
husband. 

And  what  next  —  what  next  —  good  God  —  what 
next? 

He  had  loved  and  petted  the  first  child,  the  jeweler's 
child,  till  the  second  was  born;  then,  till  death,  he  had 
remained  impenetrable ;  and  when  his  grave  was  rlosed, 
his  flesh  dust,  his  name  erased  from  the  list  of  the  liv- 
ing, when  he  himself  was  quiet  and  forever  gone,  hav- 
ing nothing  to  scheme  for,  to  dread  or  to  hide,  he  had 
given  his  whole  fortune  to  the  second  child  I     Why? 

The  man  had  all  his  wits ;  he  must  have  understood 
and  foreseen  that  he  might,  that  he  almost  infallibly 
must,  give  grounds  for  the  supposition  that  the  child  was 
his.  He  was  casting  obloquy  on  a  woman.  How 
could  he  have  done  this  if  Jean  were  not  his  son? 

And  suddenly  a  clear  and  fearful  recollection  shot 
through  his  brain.  Marechal  was  fair  —  fair. like 
Jean.  He  now  remembered  a  little  miniature  portrait 
he  had  seen  formerly  in  Paris,  on  the  drawing-room 
chimney-shelf,  and  which  had  since  disappeared. 
Where  was  it?    Lost,  or  hidden  away?     Oh,  if  he 
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could  but  have  it  in  his  hands  for  one  minute  I     His* 
mother  kept  it  perhaps  in  the  unconfessed  drawer  where 
love-tokens  were  treasured. 

His  misery  at  this  thought  was  so  intense  that  he 
uttered  a  groan,  one  of  those  brief  moans  wrung  from 
the  breast  by  a  too  intolerable  pang.  And  immediately, 
as  if  it  had  heard  him,  as  if  it  had  understood  and 
answered  him,  the  foghorn  on  the  pier  bellowed  out 
close  to  him.  Its  voice,  like  that  of  a  fiendish  monster, 
more  resonant  than  thunder  —  a  savage  and  appalling 
roar  contrived  to  drown  the  clamor  of  the  wind  and 
waves  —  spread  through  the  darkness,  across  the  sea, 
which  was  invisible  under  its  shroud  of  fog.  And 
again,  through  the  mist,  far  and  near,  responsive  cries 
went  up  to  the  night.  They  were  terrifying,  these  calls 
given  forth  by  the  great  blind  steam-ships. 

Then  all  was  silent  once  more. 

Pierre  had  opened  his  eyes  and  was  looking  about 
him,  startled  to  find  himself  here,  roused  from  his 
nightmare. 

"  I  am  mad,**  thought  he,  *'  I  suspect  my  mother.'* 
And  a  surge  of  love  and  emotion,  of  repentance  and 
prayer  and  grief,  welled  up  in  his  heart.  His  mother  I 
Knowing  her  as  he  knew  her,  how  could  he  ever  have 
suspected  her?  Was  not  the  soul,  was  not  the  life  of 
this  simple-minded,  chaste,  and  loyal  woman  clearer  than 
water?  Could  any  one  who  had  seen  and  known  her 
ever  think  of  her  but  as  above  suspicion  ?  And  he,  her 
son,  had  doubted  her  I  Oh,  if  he  could  but  have  taken 
her  in  his  arms  at  that  moment,  how  he  would  have 
kissed  and  caressed  her,  and  gone  on  his  knees  to  crave 
pardon. 

Would  she  have  deceived  his  father  —  she? 
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His  father  I  —  A  very  worthy  mith  rto  dottbt,  upright 
and  honest  in  business,  but  with  a  mind  which  had  never 
gone  beyond  the  horizon  of  his  shop»  How  wa^  it 
that  this  woman,  who  must  have  be^n  very  pretty  ~» as 
he  knew,  and  it  could  still  be  seen  —  gifted*  too,  with  a 
delicate,  tender,  emotional  soul,  have  accepted  a  man 
so  unlike  herself  as  a  suitor  and  a  husband?  Why  in^ 
quire?  She  had  married,  as  young  French  girls  do 
marry,  the  youth  with  a  Utde  fortune  proposed  to  her 
by  their  relations*  They  bad  settled  at  once  in  their 
shop  in  the  Rue  Montmartre;  and  the  young  wife,  rul- 
ing over  the  desk,  inspired  by  the  feeling  of  a  new 
home,  and  the  subtle  and  sacred  sen&a  of  interests  in 
common  which  fills  the  pUce  of  love,  and  even  of  re» 
gard,  by  the  domestic  hearth  of  most  of  the  com- 
mercial  houses  of  Paris,  had  set  to  work  with  all  her 
superior  and  active  intelligence,  to  make  the  fortune 
they  hoped  for.  And  so  her  life  had  flowed  oo,  !;mi- 
f orm,  peaceful  and  respectable,  but  loveless. 

Loveless?  —  was  it  possible  then  that  a  woman 
should  not  love?  That  a  young  4nd  pretty  woman, 
living  in  Paris,  reading  books,  applauding  actresses  for 
dying  of  passion  on  the  stage,  could  live  from  .youth  to 
old  agr,  without  onqe  feeling  her  heart  touched?  He 
tvould  not  believe  it  of  any  one  else;  why  should  she  be 
different  from  all  others,  though  she  was  his  mother? 

She  had  been  young,  with  all  the  poetic  weaki;iesses 
which  agitate  the  heart  of  a  young  creature,  Sbwt  up, 
imprisoned  in  .the  shop,  by  the  side  of  a  vulgar  huibaiid 
who  always  talked  af  trade,  she  had  dreamed  of  mopn- 
light  nights,  of  voyages,  of  kisses  exchanged  m  th^ 
shades  of  evening.     And  then,  one  day  a  maP'  ^^ad 
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come  in,  as  lovers  do  in  books,  and  had  talked  as  they 
talk. 

She  had  loved  him.  Why  not?  She  was  his 
mother.  What  then?  Must  a  man  be  blind  and 
stupid  to  the  point  of  rejecting  evidence  because  it  coHr 
cerns  his  mother  ?  And  she  had  been  frail.  Why,  yesi 
since  this  man  had  had  no  other  love,  9ince  he  had  r^ 
mained  faithful  to  her  wheo  she  was  far  away  and 
growing  old.  Why  yes,  since  he  h^d  left  all  his  for- 
tune to  his  son  —  their  son  I 

And  Pierre  started  to  his  feet,  quivering  with  such 
rage  diat  he  longed  to  kill  some  one.  With  his  arm 
outstretched,  his  hand  wide  open,  he  wanted  to  hit,  to 
bruise,  to  smash,  to  strangle  I  Whom  ?  Everyone ;  his 
father,  his  brother,  the  dead  man,  his  mother  1 

He  hurried  off  homeward.  What  was  he  going 
to  do? 

As  he  passed  a  turret  dose  to  the  signal  mast  the 
strident  howl  of  the  foghorn  went  off  in  his  very  face. 
He  was  so  startled  that  he  nearly  fell,  and  shrank  back 
as  far  as  the  granite  parapet.  The  steamer  which  was 
the  first  to  reply  seemed  to  be  quite  near  and  was 
already  at  the  entrance,  the  tide  having  risen* 

Pierre  turned  round  and  could  discern  its  red  eye 
dim  through  the  fog.  Then,  in  the  broad  light  of  the 
electric  lanterns^  a  huge  black  shadow  crept  up  between 
the  piers.  Behind  him  the  voice  of  the  look-oUt  mati^ 
the  hoarse  voice  of  an  old  retired  sea->captain,  shduted : 

"  What  ship  ?  "  And  out  of  the  fog  the  voice  of  tbt 
pilot  standing  on  deck  —  not  less  honrse  -^:rei^e4 : 

"  The  Santa  Lucia." 

^*  Where  from?" 
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"  Italy." 

"What  port?" 

"  Naples." 

And  before  Pierre's  bewildered  eyes  rose  as  he 
fancied,  the  fiery  pennon  of  Vesavius,  while,  at  the  foot 
of  the  volcano,  fire-flies  danced  in  the  orange-groves  of 
Sorrento  or  Casteliamare.  How  often  had  he  dreamed 
of  these  familiar  names  as  if  he  knew  the  scenery.  Oh, 
if  he  might  but  go  away,  now  at  once,  never  niind 
whither,  and  never  come  back,  never  write,  never  let 
any  one  know  what  had  become  of  him  I  But  no,  he 
must  go  home  —  home  to  his  father's  house^  and  go  to 
bed. 

He  would  not.  Come  what  might  he  would  not  go 
in;  he  would  stay  there  till  day-break.  He  liked  the 
roar  of  the  fog-horns.  He  pulled  himself  together  and 
began  to  walk  up  and  down  like  an  officer  on  watch. 

Another  vessel  was  coming  in  behind  the  other,  huge 
and  mysterious.  An  English  Indiaman,  homeward 
bound* 

He  saw  several  more  come  in,  one  after  another,  out 
of  the  impenetrable  vapor«  Then,  as  the  damp  became 
quite  intolerable,  Pierre  set  out  toward  the  town.  He 
was  so  cold  that  he  went  into  a  sailors'  tavern  to  drink 
a  glass  of  grog,  and  when  the  hot  and  pungent  liquor 
had  scorched  his  mouth  and  throat  he  felt  a  hope  revive 
within  him. 

Perhaps  he  was  mistaken.  He  knew  his  own  vaga- 
bond unreason  so  well!  No  doubt  he  was  mistaken. 
He  had  piled  up  the  evidence  as  a  charge  is  drawn  up 
against  an  innocent  person,  whom  it  is  always  so  easy  to 
convict  when  we  wish  to  think  him  guilty.  When  he 
hould  have  slept  he  would  think  differently. 
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Then  he  went  in  and  to  bed,  and  by  sheer  force  of 
will  he  at  last  dropped  asleep. 


CHAPTER  V 

BUT  the  doctor's  frame  lay  scarcely  more  than 
an  hour  or  two  in  the  torpor  of  troubled 
slumbers.  When  he  awoke  in  the  darkness  of 
his  warm,  closed  room,  he  was  aware,  even  before 
thought  was  awake  in  him,  of  the  painful  oppression, 
the  sickness  of  heart  which  the  sorrow  we  have  slept 
on  leaves  behind  it.  It  is  as  though  the  disaster  of 
which  the  shock  merely  jarred  us  at  first,  had,  during 
sleep,  stolen  into  our  very  flesh,  bruising  and  exhausting 
it  like  a  fever.  Memory  returned  to  him  like  a  blow, 
and  he  sat  up  in  bed.  Then  slowly,  one  by  one,  he 
again  went  through  all  the  arguments  which  had  wrung 
his  heart  on  the  jetty  while  the  fog-horns  were  bellow- 
ing. The  more  he  thought  the  less  he  doubted.  He 
felt  himself  dragged  along  by  his  logic  to  the  inevitable 
certainty,  as  by  a  clutching,  strangling  hand. 

He  was  thirsty  and  hot,  his  heart  beat  wildly.  He 
got  up  to  open  his  window  and  breathe  the  fresh  air, 
and  as  he  stood  there  a  low  sound  fell  on  his  ear 
through  the  wall.  Jean  was  sleeping  peacefully,  and 
gently  snoring.  He  could  sleep  I  He  had  no  presenti- 
ment, no  suspidonsi  A  man  who  had  known  their 
mother  left  him  all  his  fortune ;  he  took  the  money  and 
thought  it  quite  fair  and  natural!  He  w^s  sleeping, 
rich  and  contented,  not  knowing  that  his  brother  was 
gasping  with  anguish  and  distress.  And  rage  boiled  up 
in  him  against  this  heedless  and  happy  sleeper. 

Only  yesterday  he  would  have  knocked  at  his  door, 
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h^ye,  gone  in,  aa4  fitting  by  the  bed^  would  have  snid 
to  Jean,  scared  by  the  sudd^.  |y5il^ing ; 

"  Jean,  you  must  not  keep  this  legaqr  which  by  to- 
morrow may  have  brought  suspicion  and  dishonor  on 
our  mother." 

But  to-day  he  could  say  nothing;  h?  coul^  not  toll 
Jean  that  he  did  not  believe  him  to  be  their  father's 
son.  Npw  he  must  guard,  nw^t  bury  the  shame  he  had 
disi;overed,  bide  frpm  jevery.  ^ye  the  stain  which  he  had 
detected,  and  whiph  no.oue  mw^f  perceive^  not  evcA  hi* 
brother  —  especially  not  his  brother* 

.He  rjo  longpr  thought  about  the  vain  respect  of  public 
opinioi?.  He  wpuld  have  been  glad  that  all  the  world 
should  accu$e  (lis  mother  if  only  he,  he  aloner  knew  her 
to  be  ipnoc?nt  1  How;  could  he  beai^  to  live  with  her 
every  day^  believing  as  he  looked  ^t  her  that  hi3 
brother. wi^s  the  ):hfld  qf  a  $trangier? . 

And  how  cahp  and  serene  ihe  was,  nevcrthelesSr  how 
swrp  of  herself  ?he  always  seemed  I  Was,  it  possible 
tb»t  auch  a  woiyan  a?  she,  pure  of  soul  and  upright  in 
heart,  should  f^lf,  dragged  astray  by  passion,  and  yet 
aothing  ever  appear  afterward  pf  her  remorse  and  the 
stiryg^  of  a  troubled  conscience?  Ah,  but  remorse  m^i^t 
have  tortured  her,,  long  ago  in  the,  earlier  days,  ^nd  then 
haye  faded  out,  as  eveirything  fades.  She. had  surely 
b;ewflled  her.si|i>  apd  th?Pv  little  bjF  Jittle,  bad  almost 
forgotten  it.  Have  aot  all  v^n^^^n*  all,  this  fault  of 
prodigious,  forgetfqlness  which  enables  then?,- after  a 
few  years,  hardly,  to  recogniz?  tjje  man  to  whose  kisses 
they  have  lei^t  their  lips?  The  ki§s  strikes  like  ft 
thpnder^bolt,  tHe  love  passes  a^ay  like  a  storm,  and 
then  life,  Hjce  the  sky,  is  calm  once  mgrp,  and  begins 
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again  it  it  was  before.  Do  you  ever  remember  a 
cloud? 

Pierre  could  no  longer  endure  to  stay  in  the  room  I 
This  house,  his  father's  house,  crushed  him.  He  felt 
the  roof  weigh  on  hit  head,  and  the  walls  suffocate  him. 
And  as  he  was  very  thirsty  he  lighted  his  candle  to  go 
to  drink  a  glass  of  fr»h  w^ter  from  the  filter  in  the 
kitchen* 

He  went  down. the  two  flights  of  stairs;  then,  as  he 
was  commg  up  again  with  the  water*bottle  filled,  he  sat 
down,  in  bis  nightshirt,  on  a  step  of  the  stairs  where 
there  was  a  draught,  and  drank,  without  a  tumbler,  in 
lp.ng  puH^^  like  a  runner  who  is  out  of  breattu  When 
he  ceased  to  move  the  silence  of  the  house  touched  hie 
fvelinffs;  then,  one  by  one,  he  could  distinguish  the 
faintest  sounde.  First  there  was  the  ticking  of  the 
dock  in  the  dining^noom  winch  seemed  to  grow  louiie!^ 
every  second.  Then  he  heard  another  snore,  an  old 
man's  snore,  'short,  labored  and  hard,  bb  father 
beyond  doubt;  and  he  writhed  at  the  i<3ea^  as  if  it  had 
but  this  moment  sprung  upon  him,  that  these  two  msm 
sleeping  under  the  same  roof  ^^  father  and  son  ^-^  were 
nothmg  to  ^acfa  other!  Not  H  tie^  not  the  very  Mighti- 
est, boUnd  them  together,  ahd  they  did  not  know  itt 
They  spoke  to  each  Other  afiectionately^  dicy  embraced 
eaeh  other,  they  rejoiced  and  kmeiited  together: over 
the  ^ajne  things  just. as  if  the  sune  blood  flowed  in 
their  veins.  And  two  men  born:  it  opposite  ends  of 
the  earth  could  not  be  more  alien  to'  each  pther  than 
this  father  and  son*  They  believed  they  iovtd  each 
other,  because  a  lie  had^grown  up  between  them:  This 
pateitial  love,  this  filial  :lavev  were  the  outcome  of  a  lie 
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—  a  lie  which  could  not  be  unmasked,  and  which  no 
one  would  ever  know  but  he,  the  true  son. 

But  yet,  but  yet  —  if  he  were  mistaken  ?  How 
could  he  make  sure?  Oh.  if  only  some  likeness,  how- 
ever slight,  could  be  traced  between  his  father  and 
Jean,  one  of  those  mysterious  resemblances  which  run 
from  an  ancestor  to  the  great-great-grandson,  showing 
'  that  the  whole  race  are  the  offspring  of  the  same  kiss. 
To  him,  a  medical  man,  so  little*  would  suffioe  to  enable 
him  to  discern  this  —  the  curve  of  a  nostril,  the  space 
between  the  eyes,  the  character  of  the  teeth  or  hair ; 
nay  less  —  a  gesture,  a  trick,  a  habit,  an  inherited  taste, 
any  mark  or  token  which  a  practiced  eye  might  reqog* 
nize  as  characteristic. 

He  thought  long,  but  could  remember  nothing;  no, 
nothing.  But  he  had  looked  carelessly,  observed  badly, 
having  no  reason  for  sp3rtng  such  imperceptible  indica* 
tions. 

He  got  up  to  go  back  to  his  room  and  mounted  the 
stairs  with  a  slow  step,  still  lost  in  thought.  As  he 
passed  the  door  of  his  brother's  room  he  stood  istock 
still,  his  hand  put  out  to  open  it.  An  imperative  need 
had  just  come  over  him  to  see  Jean  at  once,  to  look  at 
him  at  his  leisure,  to  surprise  him  in  his  sleep,  while  the 
calm  countenance  and  relaxed  features  were  at  rest  and 
all  the  grimace  of  life  put  off.  Tlius  he  might  catch  the 
dormant  secret  of  his  physiognomy,  and  if  any  appreci- 
able likeness  existed  it  would  not  escape  him. 

But  supposing  Jean  were  to  wake,  what  could  he 
say  ?     How  could  he  explain  this  intrusion  ? 

He  stood  still,  his  fingers  clenched  on  the  door-han- 
dle, trying  to  devise  a  reason,  an  excuse.  Then  he  re^ 
membered  that  a  week  ago  he  had  lent  his  brother  a 
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,phial  of  laudanum  to  relieve  a  fit  of  toothache.  He 
migkli  himself  have  been  in  pain  this  night  and  have 
come  to  find  the  drug.  So  he  went  in  with  a  stealthy 
step,  like  a  robber.  Jean,  his  mouth  open,  was  sunk 
in  ,deepy  animal. slumbers.  His  beard  and  fair  hair 
made;  a  golden  patch  .on  the  white  linen;  he  did  not 
jvrake^  but  he  ceased  snoring. 

Pierre,  leaning  over  him,  gazed  at  him  with  hungry 
eagerness.  No^  fhis  youngster  was  hot  in  the  least  like 
Roland;  :and  for  the  second  time  the  recollection  of 
the  little  portrait'  of  Marechal,  which  had  vanished,  re- 
curred to  his  mind.  He  must  find  it  1  When  he  should 
see  it  perhaps  he  should  cease  to  doubt  I 
'.  His  brother  stirred,  conscious  no  doubt  of  a  presence, 
or  disturbed  by  the  light  of  the  taper  on  his  eyelids. 
The  doctor  retired  on  tiptoe  to  the  door  which  he  noise- 
lessly closed ;  then  he  went  back  to  his  room,  but  not  to 
bed  again. 

Day  was  long  in  coming.  The  hour»  struck  one 
after  another  on  the  dining-room  clock,  and  its  tone 
was  a  deep  and  solemn  ond,  as.  though  the  little  piece 
of  clockwork  had  swallowed  a  cathedral  bell.  The 
sound  rose  through  the  empty  staircase,  penetrating 
through  tt^alls  and  doors,  and  dying  away  in  the  rooms 
where  it  fell  on  the  torpid  ears  of  the  sleeping  house- 
hold. Pierre  had  taken  to  walking  to  and  fro  between 
his  bed  and  the  window.  What  was  he  going  to  do? 
He  was  too  much  upset  to  spend  this  day  at  home.  He 
wanted  still  to  be  alone,  at  any  rate  till  the  next  day, 
to  reflect,  to  compose  himself,  to  strengthen  himself 
for  the  common  e very-day  life  which  he  must  take  up 
again. 

Well,  he  would  go  over"  to  Trouville   to  see   the 
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swarming  crowd  on  the  sands.  That  would  amiise  him, 
change  the  air  of  his  thoughts,  and  give  btm  time  to 
inure  himself  to  the  horrible  thing  he  had  discovered. 
As  soon  as  morning  dawned  he  made  his  toilet  and 
dressed.  The  fog  had  vanished  and  it  was  fete,  very 
fine.  As  the  boat  for  Trouville  did  not  start  till  nine, 
it  struck  the  doctor  that  he  must  greet  Us  mbther  before 
starting. 

He  waited  till  the  hour  at  which  she  was  accustxmied 
to  get  up,  and  then  went  downstairs.  His  heart  beat 
so  violently  as  he  touched  her  door  that  he  pauted  for 
breath.  His  hand  ad  it  lay  on  the  lock  was  limp  and 
tremulous,  almost  incapable  of  the  slight  eftoft  of  till- 
ing the  handle  to  aptn  it  He  knocked  His  mbth- 
cr's  voice  inquired: 

"Who  18  there?'' 

^' I --Pierre," 

"What  do  you  want?" 

"  Only  to  say  good  morning,  because  I  am  going  to 
spend  the  day  at  Trouville  with  some  friends." 

"  But  I  am  still  in  bed." 

**  Very  well,  do  not  diiturb  yourself.  I  shall  see  you 
this  evening,  when  I  come  in." 

He  hoped  to  get  off  without  seeing  her,  without  press- 
ing on  her  cheek  the  false  kiss  which  it  made  his  heart 
sick  to  think  of.     But  she  replied : 

"  No.  Wait  a  moment.  I  will  let  you  in^  Wait 
tin  I  get  into  bed  again." 

He  heard  hef  bare  feet  on  the  floor  and  the  sound  of 
the  bolt  drawn  back.     Then  she  called  out! 

"  Come  in." 

He  went  in.     She  was  sitting  up  in  bed,  while,  by  her 

side,  Roland,  with  a  silk  handkerchief  by  way  of  night- 
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iap  and  hts  face  to  the  wall,  still  lay  slcepirtg.  Nothing 
ever  woke  him  but  a  shaking  hard  enough  to  pull  hii 
arm  off.  On  the  days  when  he  went  fishing  it  was 
Josephine,  rung  up  by  Papagris  at  the  hour  fixed,  who 
roused  her  master  f'rom  his  stubborn  slumbers. 

Pierre  as  he!  went  toward  his  mother,  looked  at  her 
with  a  sudden  sense  of  never  hayttig  seen  hef  before. 
She  held  up  her  face,  he  kissed  each  cheek,  ahd  then 
sat  down  In  a  low  charr.  '       ' 

"  It  was  last  evening  that  you  decided  on  this  excu^ 
sioft  ?  "  she  askdi. 

*' Yes,  last  evening." 

**  Will  you  return  to  dinner?  '* 
■  •*  t  do  not  know.     At  ^'nV  rate  do  riot  wait  for  me." 

He  looked  at  her  with  stupefied  ,curiosfty.  Thi^ 
woman  was  his  mother  I  All  those  features,  seert  daily 
from  childhood,  from'  the  time  when  hrs  eye  could  first 
difetlfiguish  things,  that  stnile,  that  voice  — so  wrfl 
kfiowri,  s'o  familiar)  abruptly  struck  him  as  new,  dif- 
ferent from  what  they  had  always  been  to  hirn  hitherto. 
He  understood  now  that,  loving  her,  he  had  never 
looked  at  hel-.  All  the  same  it  was  very  rdally  she, 
arid  he  knew  eyery  little  detail  of  heV  face;  still,  it  was 
the  first  time  he  clearly  identified  them  all.  .His  anx- 
ious attention,  scrutinizing  her  face  which  he  loved,  re- 
called a  difference,  a  physiognomy  he  had  never  before 
drscefned. 

He  rose  to  go ;  then,  suddenly  yielding  to  the  invinci- 
ble longing  to  know  which  had  been  gnawing  at  him 
Since  yestef  day,  he  said : 

"  By  the  way,  I  fancy  I  remember  that  you  used  to 
have,  in  Paris,  a  little  portrait  of  Marechal,  in  the  draw- 
ing-room." 
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She  hesitated  for  a  second  or  two,  or  at  least  he  fan- 
cied she  hesitated ;  then  she  said : 

"  To  be  sure." 
.   "What  has  become  of  the  portrait?" 

She  might  have  replied  more  readily: 

**  That  portrait  —  stay;  I  don't  e?cactly  know  —  per- 
haps it  is  in  my  desk." 

'*  It  would  be  kind  of  you  to  find  it." 

"  Yes,  I  will  look  for  it.  What  do  you  want  it 
for?!' 

"  Oh,  It  was  not  for  myself.  I  thought  it  would  be 
a  natural  thing  to  give  it  to  Jean,  and. that  he  would  be 
pleased  to  have  it." 

"Yes,  you  are  right;  that  is  a/good  idea.     I  will  look 
fgr.it,  as  soon  as  I  zm  up.V 
;  And  he  went  out. 

It  was  a  blue  day,  without  a  breath  of  wind.  The 
folks  in  the  streets  seemed  in  good  spirits,  the  merchants 
going  to  business,  the  clerks  going  to  their  office,  the 
girls  going  to  their  shop.  Some  sang  as  they  went,  ex- 
hilarated by  the  bright  weather. 

The  passengers  were .  already  going  on  boa^d  the 
Trouville  boatr  Pierre  took  a  seat  aft  on  a  wooden 
bench. 

He  asked  himself: 

"  Now  was  she  yneasy  at  my  asking  fpr  the  portrait 
or  only  surprised?  Has  she  mislaid  it,  or  has  she  hid- 
den it?  Does  she  know  where  it  is,  or  does  she  not? 
If  she  has  hidden  it  —  why?  " 

And  his  mind,  still  following  up  the  same  line  of 
thought  from  one  deduction  to  another,  came  to  this 
conclusion : 

That  portrait  —  of  a  friend,   of  a  lover,  had  re- 
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mained  in  the  drawing-room  m  a  conspicuous  place,  till 
one  day  when  the  wife  and  mother  perceived,  first  of 
all  and  before  any  one  else,  that  it  bore  a  likeness  to 
her  son.  Without  doubt  she  had  for  a  long  thne  been 
on  the  watch  for  this  resemblance;  then,  having  de* 
tected  it,  having  noticed  its  beginnings,  and  understand- 
ing that  any  one  might,  any  day,  dbserve  it  too,  she  had 
one  evening  removed  the  perilous  little  picture  and  had 
hidden  it,  not  daring  to  destroy  it 

Pierre  recollected  quite  clearly  now  that  it  was  long, 
long  before  they  left  Paris  that  the  miniature  had  van- 
ished. It  had  disappeared,  he  thought,  about  the  time 
when  Jean's  beard  was  beginning  to  grow,  which  had 
.  made  him  suddenly  and  wonderfully  like  the  fair  young 
man  who  smiled  from  the  picture  frame. 

The  motion  of  the  boat  as  it  put  off  disturbed  and 
dissipated  his  meditations.  He  stood  up  and  looked  at 
the  sea.  The  little  steamer,  once  outside  the  piers, 
turned  to  the  left,  and  puffing  and  snorting  and  quiver- 
ing, made  for  a  distant  point  visible  through  the  morn- 
ing haze.  The  red  sail  of  a  heavy  fishing-bark,  lying 
motionless  on  the  level  waters,  looked  like  a  lai'^e  rock 
standing  up  out  of  the  sea.  And  the  Seine,  rolling 
down  from  Rouen,  seemed  a  wide  inlet  dividing  two 
neighboring  lands.  They  reached  the  harbor  of  Trou- 
ville  in  less  than  an  hour,  and  as  it  was  the  time  of  day 
when  the  world  was  bathing,  Pierre  went  to  the  shorcl 

From  a  distance  it  looked  like  a  garden  full  of  gaudy 
flowers.  All  along  the  stretch  of  yellow  sand,  from  the 
pier  as  far  as  the  Roches  Noires,  sunshade  of  every 
hue,  hats  of  every  shape,  dresses  of  every  color,  in^ 
groups  outside  the  bathing  huts,  in  long  rows  by  the 
margin  of  the  waves,  or  scattered  here  and  there,  really 
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looked  Kke  immepie  bouquets  on  a  vast  meadow.  And 
thje  Babel  of  rounds  -^  voioe»  near  and  far  ringing  thin 
in  tb^  light  atmosphere,  shouts  and  cries  of  children 
being  bathedi  clear  laughter  of  women — «all  nuule  a 
pleasant,  continuoMS  din,  mingling  with  the  unheeding 
breeze,  and  breathed  with  the  air  itself. 

Pierre  walked  on  among  all  this  throng,  more  lost, 
more  repipte  from  them,  more  isolatedi  more  drowned 
in  his  torturing  thoughts,  than  if  he  had  been  flung 
overboard  from  the  deck  of  a  ship  a  hundred  miles 
from  shore.  He  passed  by  them  md  heard  a  few  sen* 
tences  without  listening;  and  he  saw,  without  looking, 
how  the  men  spoke  to  the  women,  and  the  women 
smiled  at  the  m^n^  Then,  suddenly,  as  if  he  had 
awoke,  he  perceived  them  all;  and  hatred  of  them  all 
surged  pp  in  his  (ppli  for  they  seemed  happy  and 
content. 

,  Now,  as  he  went,  he  studied  the  groups,  wandering 
round  them  full  of  a  fresh  set  of  ideas.  All  diese  many- 
hued  dressy  which  covered  the  sands  like  nosegays,. 
tjbese  pretty  stuflEs,  those  sh(?wy  parasols,  the  ficticigus 
grace  of  tightened  waists,  all  the  ingenious  devices  of 
fashion  from  the  smaft  little  shoe  to  the  extravagant 
hat,  the  insinuating  charm  of  gesture,  voice  and  smile, 
all  the  coquettish  airs  in  shoft  displayed  on  this  sear 
shore,  suddenly  struck  him  as  stupendous  eiBorescences 
of  female  depravity,  .  All  these  bedizened  women 
aimed  at  pleasing,  bewitching,  and  deluding  some  man. 
They  had  dressed  themselves  out  for  men  —  for  all 
men  —  all  excepting  the  husband  whom  they  no  longer 
r^ded  to  conquer.  They  h^d  dressed  themselves  out 
for  the  lover  of  yesterday  jand  the  lover  of  totmorrow, 
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for  the  ^trarigpr  fhpy  msM  meflt  and  notice  or  wpr« 
parh^ps  en  the  lookout  for. 

An4  thes^  men  sitting  clQSft  to  thfiin,  eye  to  eye  ^nd 
moyth  tp  wQutbi  Invited  th§mi  h«nt«l  them  Kkc  game; 
coy  $11^  furtif^  ^twithstnnding  thfit  it  9eQned  so  near 
and  SQ.  e4sy  to  (^pttir^.  Thi9  wide  shore  was,  then,  no 
rppre  thi^n  a  lov^-mi^rkt^t  nr-  $dmf  drove  a  hard  bargain 
for  their  kisses  wliile  otheif?  only  promised  them.  And 
he  reflected  that  it  was  wfifywhere  the  same,  all  the 
world  over. 

His  mothpp  had  ^QW  what  others  did -r-i- that  map 
all.  Others?  Mot  Fof  th^e  Were  exceptions -m 
mftnyi  very  m$i)y,  The^^' women  he  saw  ahimt.Wm, 
rich,  giddy,  love-^pelcing,  belonged  on  the  whole,  to  the 
dfiss  of  f^^i^oahlp  Md  show^  women  of  the  worldy 
some  indeed  tQ  the  l^s^  rwpwit^hle  sisterhood,  for  on» 
thw?  eapd^i  tfwftpjed  by  the  legion  of  idlers,  the  tribe 
of  virtuous,  home-keeping  women  were  not  to  be  secnL' 

The  tide  was  rising,  dr^viog  the.  foremost  rank'  of 
viskitors  griiduaJly  landwfLrd.  He  saw  thq  various 
groHpi  jiimpHp  And  fly,  carrying  their  chairs  with  them, 
before  the  yellow  waves  as  they  rolled  up  edged  with,  a 
lgqe}ike  frill  of  fo^m*  Tht  bathingtmachtiies  too  were 
being  pi|l}ed  up  bgr  hors^,  «nd  along  the  planked  way 
which  formed  the  promenade  nmning  alohg^  the  shore 
from  end  to  end,  there  was  now  an  increasing  flow,  slow 
and '  dcns«,  of  well-dressed  people  in  two  opposite 
strefims  rfbowipg  ^nd  mingling,  Pierre,  made  nervous 
and  exa§pf;rat6d  by  this  bustle,  made  his  escape  into  the 
towp,  and  went  to  get  hia  breakfast  at  a  modest  tavern 
Qfl  the  ^kjrts  of  the  fiplds. 

Y^^n  he  h^d  finished  with  eaSee,.  he  stretched  hik 
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legs  on  a  couple  of  chairs  ander  a  lime  tree  lii  front  of 
the  house,  and  as  he  had  hardly  slept  the  night  before, 
he  presently  fell  into  a  doze.  After  resting  for  some 
hours  he  shook  himself,  and  finding  that  ft  was  time  to 
go  on  board  again  he  set  out,  tormented  by  a  sudden 
stiffness  which  had  come  upon  him  during  his  long  nap. 
Now  he  was  eager  to  be  at  *  home  again ;  to  know 
whether  his  mother  had  found  the  portrait  of  Mare- 
chal.  Would  she  be  the  first  to  speak  of  it,  or  would 
he  be  obliged  to  ask  for  it  again  ?  If  she  waited  to  be 
questioned  further  it  must  be  because  she  had  some  se- 
cret reason  for  not  showing  the  miniature. 

But  when  he  was  at  home  again,  and  in  his  room,  he 
hesitated  about  going  down  to  dinner.  He  was  too 
wretched.  His  revolted  soul  had  not  yet  had  time  to 
calm  down.  However,  he  made  up  his  mind  to  it,  and 
appeared  in  the  dining-room  just  as  they  were  sitting 
down.  '' 

All  their  faces  were  beaming. 

"  Well,"  said  Roland,  "  are  you  getting  on  with  your 
purchases?  I  do  not  want  to  see  anything  till  it  is 
all  in  its  place." 

And  his  wife  replied:  "Oh,  yes.  We  are  getting 
on.  But  it  takes  much  consideration  tb  avoid  buying 
things  that  do  not  match.  The  furniture  question  is 
an  absorbing  one." 

She  had  spent  the  day  in  going  with  Jean  to  cabinet- 
makers and  upholsterers.  Her  fancy  was  for  rich  ma- 
terials, rather  splendid,  to  strike  the  eye  at  once.  Her 
son,  oft  the  contrary,  wished  for  sohiething  simple  and 
elegant.  So  in  front  of  everything  put  before  them 
they    had   each    repeated   their    arguments. '   She    de- 
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dared  that  a  client,  a  defendant,  must  be  impressed; 
that  as  soon  as  he  is  shown  into  his  counsel's  waiting- 
room  he  should  have  a  sense  of  wealth. 

Jean,  on  the  other  hand,  wishing  to  attract  only  an 
elegant  and  opulent  class,  was  anxious  to  captivate  per- 
sons of  refinement  by  his  quiet  and  perfect  taste. 

And  this  discussion,  which  had  gone  on  all  day,  began 
again  with  the  soup. 

Roland  had  no  opinion.  He  repeated :  **  I  do  not 
want  to  hear  anything  about  it.  I  will  go  and  see  it 
when  It  is  all  finished.'' 

Mme.  Roland  appealed  to  the  judgment  of  her  elder 
son. 

**  And  you,  Pierre,  what  do  you  think  of  the  mat- 
ter?" 

His  nerves  were  in  a  state  of  such  intense  excitement 
that  he  would  have  liked  to  reply  with  an  oath.  How* 
ever,  he  only  answered  in  a  dry  tone  quivering  with  an- 
noyance : 

"  Oh,  I  am  quite  of  Jean's  mind.  I  like  nothing  so 
well  as  simplicity,  which,  in  matters  of  taste,  is  equiva- 
lent to  rectitude  in  matters  of  conduct." 

His  mother  went  on : 

**  You  must  remember  that  we  live  in  a  city  of  com- 
mercial men,  where  good  taste  is  not  to  be  met  with  at 
every  turn." 

Pierre  replied: 

^*  What  does  that  matter?  Is  that  a  reason  for  liv- 
ing as  fools  do?  If  my  fellow-townsmen  are  stupid 
and  ill-bred,  need  I  follow  their  example?  A  woman 
does  not  misconduct  herself  because  her  neighbor  has  a 
Ipvcr." 
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Jean  begatl  to  IsiUgh; 

**  YdU  ai-gue  by  comparisons  whicih  seem  to  have  beert 
borrowed  from  the  maxims  of  a  moralist." 

Pielre  mide  ho  tephfi  His  tndthcfr  and  his  brother 
reverted  to  the  (Jucstion  of  stuffs  and  afttichairs. 

He  sat  looking  at  them,  as  he  had  looked  at  his 
mother  ill  the  mdfning  before  starting  for  Trouville; 
looking  at  them  as  a  stranger  who  would  study  them, 
and  he  felt  as  thdugh  he  had  really  siidderily  come  into 
a  family  of  vfhkh  he  kheW  nothing. 

His  father,  above  all,  amazed  his  eye  ahd  his  mind. 
That  fldbby,  burly  man,  happy  and  besotted,  was  his 
own  father  I  No,  no;  Jean  was  not  in  the  least  like 
him. 

His  family  1 

Within  these  two  days  an  tinknown  Md  malignant 
hand^  the  hand  df  a  dead  man,  had  torn  asunder  and 
broken^  one  by  dne,  all  the  tics  whldh  had  held  these 
four  human  beings  together.  It  was  all  ovdf,  ill 
ruinedi  He  had  now  no  mothei*— ^for  he  cdUld  no 
longer  love  her  now  that  he  cduld  Hot  revei*e  hei*  With 
that  perfect,  tender,  and  piotis  respect  Which  a  feon's 
love  demands;  no  brother  —  sinte  h\i  brother  was  the 
child  of  a  stranger*  riothiiig  Was  left  him  but  his  father, 
that  coarse  man  whom  he  could  not  loVe  iti  spite  of 
himself. 

And  he  suddenly  broke  out: 

•*  I  say,  mothet,  haVe  yb«  foiihd  that  portrait?  '* 

She  opened  her  eyts  irt  surpri^ei 

"What  portrait?" 

"  The  portrait  df  Mar^chal." 

'*  No  —  that  is  to  say  —  yes  —  I  have  not  foutld  It, 
I  think  I  know  where  it  is." 
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*'What  \^  thftt!^'*  asked  Rdfand.  And  Piettt  dtt- 
fewef^d } 

**  A  little  likehdgs  bf  Ma*-ethiil  whidh  used  tb  be  Itt 
the  drawing-room  In  Paris.  I  thought  thlt  Je&n  migh^ 
be  glad  to  havd  it."  ^ 

Rdlttnd  exclaimed: 

*•  Why,  yds,  to  be  siire;  I  remember  it  perfectly.  I 
daw  it  again  last  week;  Yotil-  mother  found  it  in  her 
de6k  when  ih&  wd&  tidying  the  pa^^ei-s^.  It  wa^  oil 
Thursday  or  Friday.  Do  you  remember,  Louise?  I 
Was  shaving  nlySelf  when  you  tbok  it  out  and  laid  it  on 
a  thaif  by  your  Side  With  a  pile  of  lettei-s  of  which  yoU 
burttt  half*  Strangcj  isn't  ft,  that  you  should  have  come 
across  that  portrait  only  two  or  three  days  befbre  Jean 
heard  of  his  Idgacy?  If  I  believed  iri  presentlmdftts 
I  should  think  that  this  was  Orte." 

Mine.  Rolatid  calmly  replied : 

"  Yes,  1  krtow  where  it  is,     I  will  fetch  It  presently.'* 

Thert  she  had  lied !  When  she  had  said  that  very 
mofhirig  to  het  son,  who  had  asked  her  what  had  be^ 
tome  of  the  miniatui»e  t  **  I  don't  exactly  krioW;-—  per- 
haps  it  is  in  my  desk  " —  it  was  a  lie  1  She  had  seen  it, 
touched  it,  handled  it,  gazed  at  it  but  a  few  dayS  since; 
and  thert  she  had  hidden  it  away  again  in  the  Secret 
drawer*  with  those  letters  —  his  letters. 

Pierre  looked  at  the  mother  who  had  lied  to  him; 
looked  at  her  with  the  concentrated  fury  of  a  ^ort  who 
had  been  cheated,  robbed  of  his  most  sacred  affection; 
and  with  the  jealous  Wrath  of  a  man  who,  after  lohg 
being  blindj  at  last  dlscovets  a  disgraceful  betfayal.  If 
he  had  been  that  woman's  husband  —  and  not  her  child 
—  he  would  have  gripfytd  ktr  by  the  wristsj  seized  her 
by  the  shoulders  or  the  hair,  have  flung  her  on  the 
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ground,  have  hit  her,  hurt  her,  crushed  her  I  And  he 
might  say  nothing,  do  nothing,  show  nothing,  reveal 
nothing.  He  was  her  son;  he  had  no  vengeance  to 
take.     And  he  had  not  been  deceived. 

Nay,  but  she  had  deceived  his  tenderness,  his  pious 
respect.  She  owed  to  him  to  be  without  reproach,  as 
all  mothers  owe  it  to  their  children.  If  the  fury  that 
boiled  within  him  verged  on  hatred  it  was  that  he  felt 
her  to  be  even  more  guilty  toward  him  than  toward  his 
father. 

The  love  of  man  and  wife  is  a  voluntary  compact  in 
which  the  one  who  proves  weak  is  guilty  only  of  per- 
fidy;  but  when  the  wife  is  a  mother  her  duty  is  a  higher 
one,  since  nature  has  intrusted  her  with  a  race.  If  she 
fails  then  she  is  cowardly,  worthless,  infamous. 

"  I  do  not  care,"  said  Roland  suddenly,  stretching  out 
his  legs  under  the  table,  as  he  did  every  evening  while 
he  sipped  his  glass  of  black-currant  brandy,  '^  You  may 
do  worse  than  live  idle  when  you  have  a  snug  little  in- 
come. I  hope  Jean  will  have  us  to  dinner  in  style  now. 
Hang  it  all!  if  I  have  an  indigestion  now  and  then  I 
cannot  help  it." 

Then  turning  to  his  wife  he  added: 

'^  Go  and  fetch  that  portrait,  little  woman,  as  you 
have  done  your  dinner.  I  should  like  to  see  it  again 
myself." 

She  rose,  took  a  taper,  and  went.  Then,  after  an 
absence  which  Pierre  thought  long,  though  she  was  not 
away  more  than  three  minutes,  Mme.  Roland  returned 
smiling,  and  holding  an  old-fashioned  gilt  frame  by  the 
ring. 

"  Here  it  is,"  said  she,  "  I  found  it  at  once." 
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The  doctor  was  the  first,  to  put  forth  his  hand;  he 
took  the  picture,  and  holding  It  a  little  away  from  him, 
he  examined  it.  Then,  fully  aware  that  his  mother  was 
looking  at  him,  he  slowly  raised  his  eyes  and  fixed  them 
on  his  brother  to  compare  the  faces.  He  could  hardly 
refrain,  in  his  violence,  from  saying:  "Dear  me  I 
How  like  Jeanl  "  And  though  he  dared  not  utter  the 
terrible  words,  he  betrayed  his  thought  by  his  manner 
of  comparing  the  living  face  with  the  painted  one. 

They  had,  no  doubt,  details  in  common;  the  samie 
beard,  the  same  brow;  but  nothing  sufficiently  marked 
to  justify  the  assertion :  "  This  is  the  father  and  that 
the  son."  It  was  rather  a  family  likeness,  a  relation- 
ship of  physiogiiomies  in  which  the  same  blood  courses. 
But  what  to  Pierre  was  far  more  decisive  than  the  com«> 
mon  aspect  of  the  faces,  was  that  his  mother  had  risen, 
had  turned  her  back,  and  was  pretending,  too  deliber- 
ately, to  be  puttii^  the  sugar  basin  and  the  liqueur  bot- 
tle away  in  a  cupboard.  She  understood  that  he  knew, 
or  at  any  rate  had  his  suspicions. 

"  Hand  it  on  to  me,"  said  Rpland. 

Pierre  held  out  the  miniature  and  his  father  drew  the 
candle  toward  him  to  see  it  better;  then  he  murmured 
in  a  pathetic  tone : 

"  Poor  fellow  1  To  think  that  he  was  like  that  when 
we  first  knew  him  1  Cristi  1  How  time  fliea  I  He  was 
a  good-looking  man,  too,  in  those  days,  and  with  such  a 
pleasant  manner  * —  was  not  he,  Louise  ?  " 

As  his  wife  made  no  answer  he  went  on: 

"  And  what  an  even  temper  I  I  never  saw  him  put 
out  And  now  it  is  all  at  an  end  —  nothing  left  of 
him  — »■  but  what  he  bequeathed  to  Jean.     Well,  at  any 
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mtc  yoti  rridy  takfc  ybtit  bith  tli^t  ^At  rhdH  wA*  ft  good 
and  fkithful  friend  to  the  last  five*n  oti  his  dedthbed 
he  did  not  fotgit  ufe." 

Jcah,  in  his  tUfft,  held  out  his  hand  for  the  j^iettifc* 
He  gasted  at  it  for  ft  few  ttiinutes  fcrid  then  said  regret*- 
fully: 

"  I  d6  hot  recognize  it  ttt  alL  I  only  Wrtieml>er  him 
with  tvhrte  h^lr/* 

He  f^turMd  the  rtiiniafure  to  his  m<;K:h«h  She  cast 
a  h^sty  glance  at  it,  looking  aweiy  a^ain  aS  if  she  if^ere 
frightened ;  theft  in  her  ustial  vdice^  she  said  s 

"  It  belongs  to  you  now,  my  little  Jdart,  as  ymi  are 
his  hcif.  We  will  take  it  to  your  new  rooms.'*  And 
when  they  Went  into  the  drawing-room  sh#  plfcded  the 
picture  on  the  chimney-shelf  by  the  dMk,  whefd  if  had 
formerly  stood. 

Roland  filled  his  pipe;  Pierre  and  Jfe^n  lighted  ciga'^ 
rettes*  They  commonly  smoked  them,  Pierre  while  h€ 
paced  the  room,  Jean,  sunk  ift  a  deep  armchair,  with  his 
legs  crossed.  Their  father  always  sat  astride  oti  i  ^haif 
and  spit  from  afar  intd  the  fireplace. 

Mme.  Roland,  dn  a  low  seat  by  a  little  table  on  which 
the  lamp  stdod^  embroidered)  or  knitted,  dr  mstrked 
linen. 

This  evening  she  was  beginning  a  piece  of  Worsted 
work,  Intended  for  Jeaft's  Iddgings.  It  was  a  difficult 
and  complicated  pattern^  and  required  all  her  attention; 
Still,  now  and  again,  her  eye,  which  was  tountihg  the 
stitches,  glanced  up  swiftly  and  furtively  at  the  little 
portrait  of  the  dead  as  it  leaned  against  the  clock:  And 
the  doctor,  who  was  striding  to  and  fro  acfois  the  little 
room  in  four  or  five  steps,  met  his  mother's  \6tik  at  ei^h 
turn. 
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It  was  as  though  they  were  spying  on  each  other; 
slnd  slClJte  uneasiness,  intolfei^ttblfe  to  be  borne,  dlitched 
at  Pierre's  heart.  He  was  saying  to  himself  -^  id  once 
tortured  dndgkd: 

"  She  must  be  in  misery  at  this  moment  if  she  knows 
that  I  gues^  I  "  And  each  time  he  teached  the  fii'eplaee 
he  stopped  for  a  fdW  seconds  to  look  at  Marechal's 
fiir  hair)  and  show  quite  plainly  that  he  was  haunted 
by  a  fixed  idea.  So  that  this  little  pot-ttait,  smaller  thail 
an  dpened  palitl,  was  like  a  living  being,  malignant  and 
threatening,  suddenly  brought  into  this  house  and  this 
family. 

Presently  the  street-door  bell  rang.  Mme.  Roland, 
always  so  feelf-possesscd,  started  violently,  betraying  t6 
her  doctdf  son  the  anguish  ot  her  nerves.  Then  she 
said :  **  It  must  be  Mme.  Rosemilly  " ;  and  hef  eye 
bgain  anxiously  tufhed  to  the  inantelshelf. 

Pierre  andw-stood,  or  thought  he  understood,  htt 
fears  and  misery.  A  woman's  eye  is  keen,  a  woman's 
wit  is  nimble,  and  her  instincts  suspicious.  When  this 
woman  who  was  coming  in  should  see  the  miniature  of 
a  matt  she  did  not  know,  she  fnight  perhaps  at  the  fiffet 
glance  discover  the  likeriess  between  this  face  attd  Jean. 
Then  she  would  know  and  understand  everythirtg. 

He  was  seized  with  a  dread,  a  sudden  and  horrible 
dread  of  this  shame  being  unveiled,  and,  turning  about 
just  as  the  door  opened,  he  took  the  little  painting  and 
slipped  it  under  the  clock  Without  being  seen  by  his 
father  and  brother. 

When  he  met  his  mother's  eyes  again  they  seemed  to 
hiiti  altercid,  dim^  and  haggard: 

"  Good  evening,"  said  Mme.  Rosemilly.  "  I  have 
come  to  ask  you  for  a  cup  of  tea." 
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But  while  they  were  bustling  about  her  and  asking 
after  her  health,  Pierre  made  oS,  the  door  having  been 
left  open. 

When  his  absence  was  perceived  they  were  all  sur- 
prised. Jean,  annoyed  for  the  young  widow,  who,  he 
thought,  would  be  hurt,  muttered:     "  What  a  bear  1  " 

Mme.  Roland  replied:  "  You  must  not  be  vexed 
with  him ;  he  is  not  very  well  to-day  and  tired  with  his 
excursion  to  Trouville." 

"  Never  mind,"  said  Roland,  **  that  is  no  reason  for 
taking  himself  off  like  a  savage." 

Mme.  Rosemilly  tried  to  smooth  matters  by  saying : 

'^  Not  at  all,  not  at  all.  He  has  gone  away  in  the 
English  fashion;  people  always  disappear  in  that  way 
in  fashionable  circles  if  they  want  to  leave  early." 

'^  Oh,  in  fashionable  circles,  I  dare  say,"  replied  Jean. 
*^  But  a  man  does  not  treat  his  family  a  VAnglaise,  and 
my  brother  has  done  nothing  else  for  some  time  past." 

CHAPTER  VI 

FOR  a  week  or  two  nothing  occurred  at  the 
Rolands'.  The  father  went  fishing;  Jean,  with 
his  mother's  help,  was  furnishing  and  settling 
himself;  Pierre,  very  gloomy,  never  was  seen  excepting 
at  mealtimes. 

His  father  having  asked  him  one  evening : 
**  Why  the  deuce  do  you  always  come  in  with  a  face 
as  cheerful  as  a  funeral?     This  is  not  the  first  time  I 
have  remarked  it  " —  the  doctor  replied: 

**  The  fact  is  I  am  terribly  conscious  of  the  burden 
of  life." 

The  old  man  had  not  a  notion  what  he  meant,  and 
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with  an  aggrieved  look  he  went  on :  "  It  really  is  too 
bad.  Ever  since  we  had  the  good  hick  to  come  into  this 
legacy,  every  one  seems  unhappy.  It  is  as  though  some 
accident  had  befallen  us,  as  if  we  were  in  mournmg  for 
some  one." 

"  I  am  in  mourning  for  some  one,"  said  Pierre. 

"You  are?     For  whom?" 

"  For  some  one  yoti  never  knew,  and  of  whom  I  was 
too  fond." 

Roland  imagined  that  his  son  alldded  to  some  girl 
with  whom  he  had  bad  some  love  passages,  and  he  said: 

"  A  woman,  I  suppose." 

"  Yes,  a  woman." 

"Dead?" 

"No.     Worse.     Ruined  I" 

"Ahl" 

Though  he  was  startled  by  this  unexpected  confidence, 
in  his  wife's  presence  too,  and  by  his  son's  strange  tone 
about  it,  the  old  man  made  no  further  inquiries,  for  in 
his  opinion  such  affairs  did  not  concern  a  third  person. 

Mme.  Roland  affected  not  to  hear;  she  seemed  ill 
and  was  very  pale.     Several  times  already  her  hus-' 
band,  surprised  to  see  her  sit  down  as  if  she  were  drop- 
ping into  her  chair,  ind  to  hear  her  gasp  as  if  she  cotild 
not  draw  her  breath,  hrid  said : 

"  Really,  Louise,  you  look  very  ill;  you  tire  yourself 
too  much  with  helping  Jean.  Give  yourself  a  little  rest. 
Sacristi  I  The'  rascal  is  In  no  hurry,  as  he  is  a  rich 
man." 

She  shook  her  head  without  a  word. 
A  But  to-day  her  pallor  was  so  great  that  Roland  re- 
marked on  it  again. 

"  Come,  come,"  said  he,  **  this  will  not  do  at  all,  my 
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depir  old  woman.  You  fiuist  uke  cfere  of  yourself." 
Theq,  addre^^ing  hU  san,  "  You  pwrrfy  must  3Ce  that 
yoyr  motbi?r  w  iU.     H^ve  y&w  qnwtioRcd  i|§r,  ^t  any 

Pierre  replied :  "  No ;  I  had  not  noticed  thftt  there 
was  anything  th^  fn^ltt^f  with  her." 

At  this  Roland  was  angry, 

*'  Qut  it  atar^.you  in  thi^  f^^^»  confound  you!  What 
on  earth  is  the  good  of  your  being  a  doctor  if  ypu  can- 
not evpn  sep  that  ypwr  mother  is  out  of  sopts?  Why» 
Ipqk  at  hfFj  just  look  at  hflr.  RQ^Uy,  a  mftD  might  die 
under  his  very  eyes  and  this  doctor  wopld  m¥9r  think 
there  was  anything  the  matter  I  " 

Mme.  Roland  was  panting  for  breath,  and  fU[>  white 
that  her  husband  exclaimed  3 

**  She  IS  going  to  faint." 

"  Np,  no,. it  |§  npthiog  t^  I  sh<>U  g^t  hotter  diFpctly  — 
It  is  npthing," 

Pie^-re  h^d  gone  up  to  her  ^d  was  Ippking  at  her 
steadily, 

**  What  ails  yoq?  "  he  said.  An4  ?he  repeated  in  &n 
undertone : 

**  Nothingi  nothing  —  J  assure  you,  uajhing," 

Rolaqd  had  gone  to  fetch  som^  vinegftr;.he  now  re- 
turned and  handing  the  bottle  to  hiP  9Pa  he  said ; 

"  Her^e  —  do  something  ftp  ^^e  her.  Ugye  yfiU  felt 
her  heart?" 

A3  Pierre  hent  over  to  fpel  her  pul»e  ^h^  pulled  away 
her  hand  so  vehemently  that  she  struck  it  against  a  chatr 
which  was  standing  hy« 

"  Cpm^j"  said  he  in  icy  tQpep,  '*  let  me  8ce  what  I 
can  do  for  you,  as  you  are  ill." 

Thw  phe  raised,  her  grm  W4  held  it  put  to  him. 
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Her  fkin  w^  bvirowgi  thfl  blop4  tbfpbbing  in  ^hort 

''  Yow  Hre  cprtainly  ill,"  he  mnpmwf^^f  "  yp^  mu^t 
t^ke  something  %Q  qwiet  ypu,  I  will  writ^  yw  *  pr^^ 
spripjipn."  And  ^?  b^.  wrote,  stooping  Qv^r  tbp  pftppr, 
a  low  sound  of  (:ho)^e4  ^gh^,  smothered,  quick  breath* 
u\g  and  suppr^§sed  »ob^  m^4^  him  iiu44^n}y  look  rpynd 
s^t  heft     She  w|is  weeping,  her  h^nd$  covering  hpr  fu^, 

Rolan4>  QHite  districted,  ftsked  her: 

"JLpMiBe,  J^pyis^,  what  jp  th^e  in»tter  with  you? 
yf\i^t  on  e^rth  .^iU  ypu  ? " 

§h€  clid  not  answer,  but  speip^d  r^ck^d  by  3Pm^  ifcep^ 
and  dr^^dful  gfi^f,  Her  htt^ftftd  tried  to  take  her 
k^n^  frpm  h«r.  fwPi  bvt  ihe  resisted  him,  repeating: 

"Np,nQ,«o/* 

H^  ?ippp»Md  to  h»  spR, 

"  But  what  is  the  matter  with  her?  I  nevfV.  »*w  hpr 
Ukcthis-" 

"Jt  IB  npjthing,"  Mid  Pierre,  "she  is  a  little  hysf' 
t^rical" 

And  b(?  felt  9p  i^  it  were  a  comfort  Co  him  to  see  her 
s^fie^i^g  thpf,.  i|s  if  this  Anguiah  mitigated  his  resenti- 
m^nt  and  dio^ini^hed  his  mother's  loed  of  opprobrium. 
He  looked  ft^  her  gs  a  judge  aatiaiied  with  his  day's 
work. 

,  Suddenly  sh^  rope,  rushed  to  the  d»or  with  such  a 
swift  impulse  that  it  wes  impossible  to  forestall  br.ta 
stop  hjer,  and  r^n  off  to  lock  herself  into  her  room. 

Roland  »nd  the  dxKtpr  were  left  face  to  face. 

'*  C?m  yQu  m^kf  hewi  pj  tail  of  it?  "  faid  the  father. 

♦*  Oh,  ye§,"  ^sid  the  Pfher,  "  It  is  a  little  nervous 
disturbance,  not  alarming  or  surprising;  suck  gttacks 
may  very  likely  recur  from  time  to  time." 
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They  did  in  fact  recur,  almost  every  day ;  and  Pierre 
seemed  to  bring  them  on  with  a  word,  as  if  he  had  the 
clue  to  her  strange  and  new  disorder.  He  would  dis- 
cern in  her  face  a  lucid  interval  of  peace  and  with  the 
willingness  of  a  torturer  would,  with  a  word,  revive  the 
anguish  that  had  been  lulled  for  a  moment. 

But  he,  too,  was  suffering,  as  cruelly  as  she.  It  was 
dreadful  pain  to  him  that  he  could  no  longer  love  her 
nor  respect  her,  that  he  must  put  her  on  the  radc 
When  he  had  laid  bare  the  bleeding  wound  whidi  he 
had  opened  in  her  woman's,  her  mother's  heart,  when 
he  felt  how  wretched  and  desperate  she  was,  he  would 
go  out  alone,  wander  about  the  town,  so  torn  by  remorse, 
so  broken  by  pity,  so  grieved  to  have  thus  hammered 
her  with  his  scorn  as  her  son,  that  he  longed  to  fling 
himself  Into  the  sea  and  put  an  €^d  to  it  all  by  drown- 
ing himself. 

Ah  I  How  gladly,  now,  would  he  have  forgiven 
her.  But  he  could  not,  for  he  was  incapable  of  forget- 
ting. If  only  he  could  have  desisted  from  making  her 
suffer;  but  this  agiiin  he  could  not,  suffering  as  he  did 
himself.  He  went  home  to  his  meals,  full  of  relenting 
resolutions;  then,  as  soon  as  he  saw  her,  as  soon  as  he 
met  her  eye  —  formerly  so  clear  and  frank,  now  so 
evasive,  frightened,  and  bewildered  —  he  struck  at  her 
in  spite  of  himself,  unable  to  suppress  the  treacherous 
words  which  would  rise  to  jbis  lips. 

The  disgraceful  secret,  known  to  them  alone,  goaded 
him  up  against  her.  It  was  as  a  poison  flowing  in  his 
veins  and  giving  him  an  impulse  to  bite  like  a  mad  dog. 

And  there  was  no  one  in  the  way  now  to  hinder  his 
reading  her;  Jean  lived  almost  entirely  in  his  new  apart- 
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ments,  and  only  came  home  td  dinner  and  to  sleep  every 
night  at  his  father's. 

He  frequently  observed  his  brother's  bitterness  and 
violence^  and  attributed  them  to  jealousy.  He  prom-. 
ised  himself  that  some  day  he  would  teach  him  his  place 
and  give  him  a  lesson,  for  life  at  home  was  becoming 
very  painful  as  a  result  of  these  constant  scenes.  But 
as  he  now  lived  apart  he  suffered  less  from  this  brutal 
conduct,  and  his  love  of  peace  prompted  him  to  pa^ 
tience.  His  good  fortune,  too,  had  turned  his  head^ 
and  he  scarcely  paused  to  think  of  anything  which  had 
no  direct  interest  for  himself.  He  would  come  in  full 
of  fresh  little  anxieties,  full  of  the  cut  of  a  morning- 
coat,  of  the  shape  of  a  felt  hat,  of  the  proper  size  for 
his  visiting^rards.  And  he  talked  incessantly  of  all  the 
details  of  his  house -^  the  shelves  fixed  in  his  bqdroom 
cupboard  to  keep  linen  on,  the  pegs  to  be  put  up  in  the 
entrance  hall, '  the  electric  bells  contrived  to  prevent 
illicit  visitors  to  his  lodgings. 

It  had  been  settled  that  on  the  day  when  he  should 
take  up  his  abode  there  they  should  make  an  excursion 
to  Saint  Jouin,  and  return  after  dining  there,  to  drink 
tea  in  his  rooms.  Roland  wanted  to  go  by  water,  but 
the  distance  and  the  uncertainty  of  reaching  it  in  a  sail- 
ing-boat if  there  should  be  a  head-wind,  made  them  re- 
ject his  plan,  and  a  break  was  hired  for  the  day. 

They  started  by  ten  to  get  there  to  breakfast.  The 
dusty  high  road  lay  across  the  plain  of  Normandy, 
which,  by^its  gentle  undulations,  dotted  with  farms  em- 
bowered in  trees,  wears  the  aspect  of  an  endless  park. 
In  the  vehicle,  as  it  jogged  on  at  the  slow  trot  of  a  pair 
of  heavy  horsea,  sa^t  the  four  Rolands,  Mme,  Rosemilly, 
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and  Captain  ^au^ir^,  all  6t1ent,  ckaforied  by  che  nim- 
ble of  the  wheels,  and  with  their  eyes  shut  to  keep  out 
the  douds  of  dust. 

•  It  was  harvcst^tifrte.  Alternating  with  the  dark  hae 
of  clover  and  the  raw  green  of  bectfoot,  the  yellow 
com  lighted  up  the  landscapa  with  gtdiitis  of  pak  gold; 
the  fields  looked  as  if  they  htsid  drunk  in  the  sunshine 
which  poured  down  oh  thefn.  Here  and  th^re  the  reap- 
ers were  at  work,  and  in  the  plots  where  the  scythe  had 
been  put  in  the  men  might  be  seen  see^aawlng  as  they 
swept  the  level  doil  with  the  bfoad,  wlng-shapcd  blade. 

After  a  two-hours'  drive  the  break  turned  off  to  the 
left,  p^st  a  windmill  at  work  — a  melancholy,  gray 
wreck,  half  rotten  and  doomed,  the  last  fturnvor  of  its 
ancient  race  t  then  it  went  into  a  pretty  inn  yard,  and 
drew  up  at  the  door  of  a  smart  little  house^.a  hostelry 
famous  In  those  parti. 

The  mistress,  well  known  as  "  La  belle  Alphonsme," 
came  smiling  to  the  threshold,  and  held  out  her  hand 
to  the  two  ladies  who  hesitated  to  take  the  high  step. 

Some  strangers  were  already  at  bteakfast  under  a 
tent  by  a  grass  plot  shaded  by  apple  trees  '*—  Parisians, 
who  had  come  from  Etretat ;  and  from  the  house  came 
sounds  of  voices,  laughter^  and  the  clatter  of  plates  and 
pans.  • 

They  were  eating  in  a  room,  as  the  outer  dining  halls 
were  all  full.  Roland  suddenly  caught  sight  of  some 
shrimping  nets  hanging  against  the  wall 

"  Ah  1  ha !  "  cried  he,  "  you  eat<ih  prawns  here?  " 

"  Yes/'  replied  Beausire.  "  Indeed  it  is  the  place 
on  all  the  coast  wherd  most  are  takien." 

First  rate  I     Suppose  we  try  t«  cateh  scwe  after 
:fast." 
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As  it  happened  it  Would  be  low  tide  at  three  6*dock, 
so  it  was  settled  that  they  should  all  spend  the  after- 
nooil  among  the  rocks,  hunting  prawns. 

They  made  a  light  breakfast,  as  a  precaution  against 
the>  tendency  of  blood  to  the  head  when  they  should 
have  their  feet  in  the  water.  They  also  wished  to  re- 
serve aa  appetite  for  dinner^  which  had  been  ordered  on 
a  grand  scale  and  to  be  ready  at  six  o'clock,  when  th^y 
caitieia. 

Roland  couldTidt  sit  still  for  impatience^  He  wanted 
to  buy  the  nets  specially  constructed  for  fishing  prawns, 
not  imGke  those  used  for  catching  butterflies  in  the  coun- 
try. Their  name  on  the  French  cc?ast  is  lattets;  they 
are  hettcd  bags  on  a  circular  wooden  frame,  at  the 
end  of  a  long  pole.  Alphonsine,  still  smiling,  was  happy 
to  lead  then^.  Then  she  helped  the  two  ladies  to  make 
an  impromptu  change  of  toilet,  so  as  not  to  spoil  their 
dresses.  She  offered  them  skirts,  coarse  worsted  stock- 
ingar  and  hemp  shoes.  The  men  took  off  their  socks  and 
went  to  the  shoemaker's  to  buy  wooden  shoes  instead. 

Then  they  set  out,  the  nets  over  their  shoulders  and 
creels  on  their  backs.  Mme.  Rosemilly  was  quite  sweet 
in  this  costume,  with  an  unexpected  charm  of  countri- 
fied audacity.  The  skirt  which  Alphonsine  had  lent 
hdr,  coquettishly  tucked  up  and  firmly  stitched  so  as  to 
allow  of  her  running  and  jumping  fearlessly  on  the 
rocks,  displayed  her  ankle  and  lower  calf  *— the  firm 
ealf  of  a  strong  and  agile  little  woman.  Her  dress  was 
loose  to  give  freedom  to  her  movements,  and  to  cover 
her  head  she  had  found  an  enormous  garden  hat  of 
coarse  yellow  straw  with  an  extravagantly  broad  brim ; 
and  to  this,  a  bunch  of  tamarisk  pinned  in  to  cock  it  on 
QXit  side,  gave  a  very  dashing  and  military  effect 
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Jean,  since  he  had  come  into  his  fortune,  had  asked 
himself  every  day  wfafethi^r  or  no  he  should  marry  her. 
Each  time  he  saw  her  he  made  up  his  mind  to  ask  her 
to  be  his  wife,  and  then,  as  soon  as  he  was  alone  again, 
he  considered  that  by  waiting  he  would  have  time  to 
jreflfi^t;  She  was  now  less  jiqh  than  he,  for  she  had  but 
twelve  thousand  francs  a  year;  but  it  was  in  real  estate, 
iii  fa,rms  and  lands  near  the  docks  in  Havre;  ^nd  this 
by-and-by  might  be  worth  a  great  deal.  Their  for- 
tunes were  thus  approximately  equal,  and  certaiitly  the 
young  widow  attracted  him  greatly. 

As  he  watched  her  walking  in  front  of  him  that  day 
he  said  to  himself:  .       . 

"I  must  really  decide;  I  cannot  do  better,  I  am 
sure." 

They  went  down  a  little  ravine,  sloping  from  the  vil- 
lage to  the  cliS,  and  the  clifi,  at  the  end  of  this  comb, 
rose  about  eighty  meters  above  the  sea.  Framed  be- 
tween the  green  slopes  to  the  right,  and  left,  a  great  tri- 
angle of  silvery  blue  water  could  be  seen  in  the  distance, 
and  a  sail,  scarcely  visible,  looked  like  an  insect  out 
there.  The  sky,  pale  with  light,  was  so  merged  into 
one  with  the  water  that  it  was  impossible  to  see  where 
one  ended  and  the  other  began ;  and  the  two  women, 
walking  in  front  of  the  men,  stood  out  against  this 
bright  background,  their  shapes  clearly  defined  in  their 
closely-fitting  dresses. 

Jean,  with  a  sparkle  in  his  eye,  watched  the  smart 
ankle,  the  neat  leg,  the  supple  waist,  and  the  coquettish 
broad  hat  of  Mme.  Rosemilly  as  they  Eed  away  before 
him.  And  this  flight  fired  his  ardor,  urging  him  on  to 
the  sudden  determination  which  comes  to  hesitating  and 
timid  natures.     The  warm  air,  fragrant  with  seacoast 
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odors  —  gorse,  clover  and  thyme,  mingling  with  the 
salt  smell  of  the  rocks  at  low  tide  —  excited  hiln  still 
more,  mounting  to  his  brain;  and  every  moment  he  felt 
a  little  more  determined,  at  every  step,  at  every  glance 
he  cast  at  the  alert  figure ;  he  made  up  his  mind  to  delay 
no  longer,  to  tell  her  that  he  loved  her  and  hoped  to 
marry  her..  The  prawn-fishing  would  favor  him  by  af- 
fording him  an  opportunity;  and  it  would  be  a  pretty 
scene  too,  a  pretty  spot  for  love-making  —  their  feet  in 
a  pool  of  limpid  water  while  they  watched  the  long 
feelers  of  the  shrimps  lurking  uiider  the  wrack. 

When  they  had  reached; the  end  of  the  comb  and  the 
edge  of  cliff,  they  saw  a  little  footpath  slanting  dowfi 
the  face  of  it;  and  bdow  them,  about  half-way  between 
the  sea  and  the  foot  of  the^recipice,  an  amazing  chaos 
of  enormous  boulders  tumbled  over  and  piled  one  abdVe 
the  other  on  a  sort  of  grassy  and  undulating  plain  which 
extended  as  far  as  they  could  see  to  the  southward, 
forroied  1>y  an  ancient  landslip.'  On  this  lortg  ^helf  of 
brushwood  and  grass,  disrupted,  as  it  seemed,  .by  the 
shocks  of  a  volcano,  the  fallen  rocks  seemed  the  wreck 
of  a  great  ruined  city  which /had  once  looked  out  on 
the  ocean,  sheltered  by  the  long  white  wall  of  the  over-' 
hanging  cliff. 

**  That  is  fine  I  "  exclaimed  Mme.  Rosemilly,  stand- 
ing still.  Jean  had  come  up  with  her,  aiid  with  a  beat- 
ing heart  offered  his  hand  to  help  her  down  thie  narrow 
steps  cut  in  the  rock; 

■They  went  on  in  front,  while  Beaiisire,  squaring  him- 
self on  his  little  legs,  gave  his  arm  to  Mme.  Roland, 
who  felt  giddy  at  the  gulf  before  her. 

The  two  ypung  people  who  led  the  way,  wertt  fast  till 
on  a  sudden  they  sawy  by  t^i&side  of  a  wooden  bench 
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which  afiorded  a  resting  place  about  half«way  down  the 
slope,  a  thread  of  clear  water,  springing  from  a  crevice 
in  the  cliff*  It  fell  into  a  hollow  a$  large  as  a  washing 
basin  which  it  h^d  worn  in  the  atone;  then,  falling  in  a 
casi^ade,  hardly  two  feet  hight  it  trickled  across  the  foot- 
path, which  it  had  jcarpeted  with  cnssses,  and  was  lost 
amoqg  the  hriar$  and  grass  on  the  tiaiaed  shell  wiiere 
the  bouldert  Ivere  piled.  • 

**  Oh,  I  am  so  thirsty!  "  cried  Mme.  fiosemilly. 

But. how  could  she  drink?  She  tried  to  catch  the 
water  in  hir  hand*  but  it  slipped  aw^y  -between  her  fin- 
gers. Jean. had  an  idea?  he  placed  a  stone  on  die  path 
^nd  on  this  she  knelt  down  to  put  her  lips  to  the  spptng 
itself,  which  was  thus  on  the  same  leveL 
.  When  she  raised  her  head,  covered  widfi  myriads  of 
tiny  drc^s,  sprinkled  all  over  her  facie,  hep  hair,  her 
eyfUsheSf  and  her  dress,  Jean  bent  orer  her  and  mur- 
mured;    "  How  pretty  you  bok!  " 

She  answered  in  the  tone  in  which  she  might  have 
scolded  a  child: 

"Will  you  be  quiet!" 

These  were  the  first  words  of  flirtation  they  bad  ever 
exchanged. 

"  Come,"  said  Jean,  much  agitated.  **  Letus  go  on 
before  they  come  up  with  us." 

For  In  fact  they  could  see.quite  near  theminow,  Cap« 
tain  Beausire's  back  as. he'  csime  down,  stern  f^reiAbat, 
so  as  to  give  both  hands  to  Mme.  Roland;  and  further 
up,  further  off,  Roland  still  letting  'himself  slip,  lower- 
ing himself  on  his  hams  and  dinging  on  with  both  his 
hand  and  elbows  at  the  ^>eed  of  a  tortoise,  Pierre  keep- 
ing in  front  of  him  to  watch  his  movepi^^nts. 

The  p4th,  now  less  steep,  was  here  alhiost  a  road, 
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^ig^^gging  betwe^f)  the  huge  ropk$  which  had  at  some 
former  time  rolled  froia  the  biJUop^  MmfS.  Ro^emilly 
an4  Jean  set  off  zt  a  run  aiid  they  w^re  soon  oa  the 
beach*  They  crossed  it  and  reached  the  rocks,  which 
strel^ed  in  a  Long  and  .flat  expanse  covered  with  $ea* 
weed,  and  broken  by  endless  gleaming  poojs.  The 
ebbed  waters  Ijay  beyond,  very,  hr  ^way,  acrofis  this 
plain  of  slimy  w^ed,  of  a  black  and  shining  olive-green, 

Jean  rolled  up  his  trousers  above  his  calf,  and  his 
sleeves  to  his  elbowjs,  that  he  naight  g^t  wet  without  carr 
ingi  then  paying:  "  Forward  I  *'  he  kapfd  boldly  into 
the  first  tidepool  thfy  came  |o. 

The  I^dy,  more. cautious,  though  fully  intending  to 
go  \n  to9,  presently,  made  her  way  round  the  little  pond,, 
stepping  jimidly,  for  she  sUpped  on  the  grassy  weed.     . 

♦\Do  you  se^  anything?  "  she  asked. 

"  Yes,  I  ?ee  your  face  reflected  in  the  water.-' 

'*  If  that  is  all  youjsee,  you  will  not  have  good  fish* 

ing.V     .:...-...• 

ite  murmpred  tftndierly  In  reply  i 

"  Of  all  fishing  it  is  that  I  should  like  best  to  sue* 
ceed  in,''  ^  ^ 

She  laughed:  i  "  Ti^;  yPU  will  see  how  it  will  slip 
through  your  ijet.'/    .    '    .  ,'  ;: 

VButyet^if  you^ili?"  ,  '  •     . 

'".  I  will  8£Q  yw  fatifh.  prawAs  r-  and  nothing  eke-r- 
for.the  fnoment^''' 

"  You  are  crud  —  letus'go  a  Kttle  further;  there  are 
non^  here."  .  .      '  —       r  .  ' 

He  g3v;e  her  his  hpnd  to  steady  her  on  the  slippery 
roc{cs.  She  leaned  on  him  rather  timidly,  and  be  snd* 
dcnly  felt  himself  overpowered  by  love  and  insurgent' 
with  pasjiion;  ag)  if  the  fever  .that  had  ^bccn  incubating  in. 
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him  had  waited  till  to-day  to  ddclare   its  presence. 

They  soon  came  to  a  deeper  rift,  in  whkh  long  slen- 
der weeds,  fantastically  tinted,  like  loating  green  and 
rose-colored  hair,  were  swaying  under  the  quivering 
water  asit  trickled  off' to  the  distaht  se^  through  some 
invisible  crevice; 

Mme«'Rosemilly  cried  out:  **  Look,  look,  I  see  one, 
a  big  one.  A  very  big  one,  jast  therel  '*  He  afaw  it 
tiDio,  ai»d  stepped  boldly  into  the  pool  though  he  got  wet 
up  to  the  waist  But  the  creature,  waving  its  long  whisk- 
ers, igeiitly  retired  in  front  of  the  net*  Jean  drove  it 
toward  the  seaweed,  making  stire  of  his  pi^ey:  When 
it  found  itself  blockade  it  rose  with  a  dart  «ver  the 
net,  shot  across  the  mere,  an<l  was  gone'.  The  young 
woman,  who  was  watching. the  chase  in  great  excite- 
ment, could  not  help  exclaiming:     **Ohf     Clumsy  1" 

He  was  vexed,  and  without  a  moment'^  ^thought 
dragged  his  n6t  over  a  hole  full  of  weed.  As  he 
brought  it  to  the  surface  again  he  saw  in  it  three  large 
transparent  prawns,  caught  blindfold  in  then-  htdhig 
pkoe.  »   •'-■  *•  '.       ''  '^■■ 

He  offered  them  in  triumph  to  Mme.  Rosemilly,  who 
w;aa  afraid  to  touch  them,'  for*  ffcar'  of  -the  sharp,  ser- 
rated crest  which  arms  their  heads.-  However,  she 
made  up  her  mind  to  it,  and  takihg  therh  up  by  the'  tips 
of  their  long  whiskers  she  dropped  thehi  one  By^  one 
into  her  creel,  with  a  little  seaweed  to  k^ep  them  arfivc. 
Then,  having  found  a  shallbwisi^  pool  of  #ater,  she 
stepped  in  with  some  hesitation,  for  the  cold  plunge  of 
her  feet  took  her  breath  away,  and  began  to  fiih  oh  her 
own  account.  She  was  dextrous  an&  artful,  with  the 
light  hand  and  the  hunter's  instinct,  which  are  indis- 
pensable.    At  almost  every  dip  Slie  caught  lip  some 
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prawnSi  beguiled  and  surprised  by  her  ingeniously  gen- 
tle pursuit. 

Jean  now  caught  nothing;  but  he  followed  her,  step 
by  step,  touched  her  now  and  again,  bent  over  her,  pre- 
tended great  distress  at  his  own  awkwardness,  and  be- 
sought her  to  teach  him. 

"  Show  me,"  he  kept  saying.     "  Show  me  how." 

And  then,  as  their  two  faces  were  reflected  side  by 
side  in  water  so  dear  that  the  black  weeds  at  the  bottom 
made  a  mirror,  Jean  smiled  at  the  face  which  looked 
up  at  him  from  the  depth,  and  now  and  then  from  his 
finger  tips  blew  it  a  kiss  which  seemed  to  light  upon  it. 

**  Oh  I  how  tiresome  you  are  1  "  she  exclaimed.  "  My 
dear  fellow,  you  should  never  do  two  things  at  once," 

He  replied:     **  I  am  only  doing  one  —  loving  you." 

She  drew  herself  up  and  said  gravely : 

"  What  has  come  over  you  these  ten  minutes ;  have 
you  lost  your  wits?  " 

"  No,  I  have  not  lost  my  wits.  I  love  you,  and  at 
last  I  dare  to  tell  you  so." 

They  were  at  this  moment  both  standing  in  the  salt 
pool  wet  half-way  up  to  their  knees  and  with  dripping 
hands,  holding  their  nets.  They  looked  into  each 
other's  eyes. 

She  went  on  in  a  tone  of  amused  annoyance. 

"  How  very  ill-advised  to  tell  me  so  here  and  now. 
Could  you  not  wait  till  another  day  instead  of  spoiling 
my  fishing?  " 

"  Forgive  me,"  he  murmured,  **  but  I  could  not 
longer  hold  my  peace.  I  have  loved  yoii  a  long  time. 
To-day  you  have  intoxicated  me  and  I  lost  my  reason." 

Then  suddenly  she  seemed  to  have  resigned  herself 
to  talk  business  and  think  no  more  of  pleasure. 
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"  Let  us  sit  down  on  that  stone,'*  said  she^  "  wt  can 
talk  more  comfortably."  They  scrambled  up  a  rather 
high  boulder,  and  when  they  had  settled  themselves  side 
by  side  in  the  bright  sunshine,  she  began  again: 

**  My  good  friend^  you  are  no  longer  a  child,  and  I 
am  not  a  young  girl.  We  both  know  perfectly  well 
what  we  are  about  and  we  can  weigh  the  consequences 
of  our  actions.  If  you  have  made  up  your  mind  to 
make  love  to  me  to-day  I  must  naturally  infer  that  you 
wish  to  marry  me." 

He  was  not  prepared  for  this  matter-of*fact  statement 
of  the  case,  and  he  answered  blandly : 

'•  Why,  yes." 

"Have  you  mentioned  it  to  your  father  and 
mother?" 

**No;  I  wanted  to  know  first  whether  you  would 
accept  me," 

She  held  out  her  hand,  which  was  still  wet,  and  as  he 
eagerly  clasped  it: 

**  I  am  ready  and  willing,"  she  said.  "  I  believe  you 
to  be  kind  and  true-hearted.  But  remember,  I  should 
not  like  to  displease  your  parents." 

"  Oh,  do  you  think  that  my  mother  has  never  fore- 
seen it,  or  that  she  would  be  as  fond  of  you  as  she  is 
if  she  did  not  hope  that  you  and  I  should  marry?  " 

"  That  is  true.     I  am  a  little  disturbed." 

They  said  no  more.  He,  for  his  part,  was  amazed 
at  her  being  so  little  disturbed,  so  rational.  He  had 
expected  pretty  little  flirting  ways,  refusals  which  meant 
yes,  a  whole  coquettish  comedy  of  love  chequered  by 
prawn-fishing  in  the  splashing  water.  And  it  was  all 
over;  he  was  pledged,   married  with  twenty  words 
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They  had  no  more  to  say  ^boat  it  since  they  were 
agreed)  und  they  now  sat,  both  somewhat  embarrassed 
by  what  had  so  swiftly  passed  bctweai  them;  a  little 
perplexed,  indeed^  not  daring  to  speak^  not  daring  to 
fish»  not  knowing  what  to  do.     ' 

Roland's  voice  rescued  them. 

"This  way,  this  way^  children/  Come  and  watch 
Beausire.     The  fetlow  is  positively  clearing  opt  the 

The  captain  had,  in  fact,  had  a  wonderful  hauL 
Wet  ab€^e  his  hips,  he  waded  from  pool  to  pool^  rec* 
ognizing  the  likeliest  ^ots  at  a  glance,  and  searching 
all  the  hollows  hidden  under  seaweed,  with  a  steady 
9I0W  sweep  of  his  net.  And  the  beautiful  transparent^ 
sandy-gray  prawns  skipped  in  liis  palm  as  he  picked 
them  out  of  the  net  with  a  dty  jerk  and  put  them  into 
his  creel.  Mme,  Rosemilly,  surprised  and  delighted, 
remained  at  his  side,  almost  forgetful  of  her  promise  to 
Jean,  who  followed  them  in  a  dream,  giving  herself  up 
entirely  to  the  childish  enjoymeht  of  pulling  the  cf cap- 
tures out  from  among  the  waving  seagrasses^ 

Roland  suddenly  exclaimed: 

"  Ah,  here  comes  Mme.  Roland  to  join  us.'** 

She  had  remained  at  first  oh  the  beach  with  Pierfe, 
for  they  had  neither  of  them  any  wish  to  play  at  run- 
ning about  among  the  fodcs.  and  paddling  in  the  tide- 
pools;  and  yet  they  had  feh  doubtful  about  staying 
together.  She  was  afraid  of  himj  iund  her  Son  Wis 
afraid  of  her  and  of  himself;  afraid  of  his  oWti  chielty, 
which  he  could  not  control.  But  they  sat  down  side  by 
dde  on  the  stones.  And  both  of  them,  under  thd  heat 
of  the  sun,  mitigated  by  the  sea  breeze,  gating  at  the 
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wide,  fair  horizon  of  blue  water  streaked  and  shot  with 
silver,  thought  as  if  in  unison :  '^  How  delightful  this 
would  have  been  —  once/* 

She  did  not  venture  to  speak  to  Pierre,  knowing  that 
he  would  return  some  hard  answer;  and  he  dared  not 
address  his  mother,  knowing  that  in  spite  of  himself 
he  should  speak  violently.  He  sat  twitching  the  water- 
worn  pebbles  with  the  end  of  his  cane,  switching  them 
and  turning  them  over.  She,  with  a  vague  look  in  her 
eyes,  had  picked  up  three  or  four  little  stones  and  was 
slowly  and  mechanically  dropping  them  from  one  hand 
into  the  other.  Then  her  unsettled  gafce,  wandering 
over  the  scene  before  her,  discerned,  among  the  weedy 
rocks,  her  son  Jean  fishing  with  Mme.  iRosemilly.  She 
looked  at  them,  watching  their  movements,  dimly  un- 
derstanding, with  motherly  instinct,  that  they  were  talk- 
ing as  they  did  not  talk  every  day.  She  saw  them 
leaning  over  side  by  side  when  they  lodced  into  the 
water,  standing  face  to  face  when  they  questioned  their 
hearts,  then  scrambled  up  the  rock  and  seated  them- 
selves to  come  to  an  understanding.  Their  figures 
stood  out  very  sharply,  looking  as  if  th^y  were  alone  in 
the  middle  of  the  wide  horizon,  and  assuming  a  sort 
of  symbolic  dignity  in  that  vast  e^anse  of  sky  and  sea 
and  cliff. 

Pierre,  too,  was  looking  at  them,  and  a  harsh  laugh 
suddenly  broke  from  his  lips.  Without  turning  to  him 
Mme.  Roland  said: 

"What  is  it?'* 

He  spoke  with  a  sneer. 

"  I  am  learning.  Learning  how  a  man  lays  himself 
out  to  be  cozened  by  his  wife." 
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She  flushed  with  rage,  exasperated  by  the  insinuation 
she  believed  was  intended. 

"  In  whose  name  do  you  say  that?  " 

"  In  Jean's,  by  heaven  1  It  is  immensely  funny  to 
see  those  two." 

She  murmured  in  a  low  voice,  tremulous  with  feel* 
ing:  "  O  Pierre,  how  cruel  you  are.  That  woman  is 
honesty  itself.     Your  brother  could  not  find  a  better." 

He  laughed  aloud,  a  hard,  satirical  laugh : 

"  Ha  I  hah  I  hah  1  Honesty  itself  1  All  wives  are 
honesty  itself, —  and  all  husbands  arc  —  betrayed." 
And  he  shouted  with  laughter. 

She  made  no  reply,  but  rose,  hastily  went  down  the 
sloping  beach,  and  at  the  risk  of  tumbling  into  one  of 
the  rifts  hidden  by  the  seaweed,  of  breaking  a  leg  or  an 
arm,  she  hastened,  almost  running,  plunging  through 
the  pools  without  looking,  straight  to  her  other  son. 

Seeing  her  approach,  Jean  called  out : 

"  Well,  mother?     So  you  have  made  the  effort?  " 

Without  a  word  she  seized  him  by  the  arm,  as  if  to 
say:     *'Save  me,  protect  me-!  " 

He  saw  her  agitation,  and  greatly  surprised  he  said : 

"  How  pale  you  are;  what  is  the  matter?  " 

She  stammered  out: 

"  I  was  nearly  falling;  I  was  frightened  at  the  rocks." 

So  then  Jean  guided  her,  supported  her,  explained  the 
sport  to  her  that  she  might  take  an  interest  in  it.  But 
as  she  scarcely  heeded  him,  and  as  he  was  bursting  with 
the  desire  to  confide  in  some  one,  he  led  her  away  and 
in  a  low  voice  said  to  her: 

"  Guess  what  I  have  done  I  " 

"  But  —  what  —  I  don't  know." 
VIII— 9 
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» 

"  I  cannot.     I  don't  know." 

"Well,  I  have  told  Mme,  Roscmilly  that  I  wish  to 
marry  her/' 

She  did  not  answer,  for  her  brain  was  buzs^ing,  her 
mind  in  such  distress  that  she  could  scarcely  t?tke  it  in. 
She  pchped;    "  Murry  her?'' 

"Yes.  H>ye  I  done  well?  She  is  charming,  do 
not  you  think?  " 

"  Yes,  charming.     You  have  done  very  well," 

"  Then  you  approve?  " 

"  Yes,  I  approve." 

"But  how  strangely  you  say  ^.  I  could  fancy 
that  -T-  that  you  were  not  ghd," 

"  Yes,  indeed,  I  am  —  very  glad," 

"Really  and  truly?" 

"  Really  and  truly." 

And  to  prove  it  she  threw  her  arm$  round  him  and 
kissed  him  heartily  with  warm  motherly  kiases.  Then, 
when  ahe  had  wiped  her  eyes,  which  were  full  of  tears, 
she  observed  upon  the  beach  a  man  lying  flat  at  full 
length  like  a  dead  body,  his  face  hidden  against  the 
stones;  it  was  the  Qther  one,  Pierre,  sunk  in  thought 
and  desperation. 

At  this  she  led  her  little  Jean  further  away»  quite  to 
the  edge  of  the  waves,  and  there  they  talked  for  a  long 
time  of  this  marriage  on  which  he  had  set  his  heart. 

The  rising  tide  drove  them  hack  to  rejoin  the  fishers, 
and  then  they  all  made  their  way  to  the  shore*  They 
roused  Pierre,  who  pretended  to  be  sleeping;  and  then 
came  a  long  dinner  washed  down  wkh  many  kihds  of 
wine. 
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CHAPTER  VII 

IN  the  break,  on  their  way  home,  all  the  men  dozed 
excepting  Jean.  Beausire  and  Roland  dropped 
every  five  minutes  on  to  a  neighbor's  shoulder 
which  repelled  them  with  a  shove.  Then  they  sat  up, 
ceased  to  snore,  opened  their  eyes,  muttered  **  a  loyely 
evening  1"  and  ahnost  immediately  fell  over  on  the 
other  side. 

By  the  time  they  reached  Havre  their  drowsiness 
was  so  heavy  that  they  had  great  difficulty  in  shaking 
it  off,  and  Beausire  even  refused  to  go  to  Jean^s  rooms 
where  tea  was  waiting  for  them.  He  had  to  be  eiet 
down  at  his  own  door. ' 

The  young  lawyer  was  to  $leep  in  his  new  abode  f6v 
the  iirst  time;  and  he  was  full  of  rather  puerile  glee 
which  had  suddenly  come  over  him,  at  being  able,  that 
very  evening  to  show  his  betrothed  the  rooms  she  was 
so  soon  to  inhabit. 

The  maid  had  gone  to  bed,  Mme.  Roland  having 
declared  that  she  herself  would  boil  the  water  and 
make  the  tea,  for  she  did  not  like  the  servants  to  be 
kept  up  for  fear  of  fire. 

No  one  had  yet  been  into  the  lodgings  but  herself, 
Jean,  and  the  workmen,  that  the  surprise  might  be  the 
greater  at  their  being  so  pretty. 

Jean  begged  them  all  to  wait  a  moment  in  the  ante- 
room. He  wanted  to  light  the  lamps  and  candles,  and 
he  left  Mme.  Rosemilly  In  the  dark  with  his  father  and 
brother;  then  he  cried!  "Come  in  I"  opening  the 
double  door  to  its  full  width. 
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The  glass  gallery,  lighted  by  a  chandelier  and  little 
colored  lamps  hidden  among  palms,  india-rubber  plants, 
and  flowers,  was  first  seen  like  a  scene  on  the  stage. 
There  was  a  spasm  of  surprise.  Roland,  darzled  by 
such  luxury,  muttered  an  oath,  and  felt  inclined  to 
clap  his  hands  as  if  it  were  a  pantomime  scene.  They 
then  went  into  the  first  drawing-room,  a  small  ro^n 
hung  with  dead  gold  and  furnished  to  match.  The 
larger  drawing-room  —  the  lawyer's  consulting-room, 
very  simple,  hung  with  light  salmon-color,  was  digni- 
fied in  style. 

Jean  sat  down  in  his  armchair  in  front  of  his  writ- 
ing-table loaded  with  books,  and  in  a  solemn,  rather 
3tilted  tone,  he  began : 

"  Yes,  madame,  the  letter  of  the  law  is  explicit,  and, 
assuming  the  consent  I  promised  you,  it  affords  me 
absolute  certainty  that  the  matter  we  discussed  will  come 
to  a  happy  conclusion  within  three  months." 

He  looked  at  Mme.  Rosemilly,  who  began  to  smile 
and  glanced  at  Mme.  Roland.  Madame  Roland  took 
her  hand  and  pressed  it.  Jean,  in  high  spirits,  cut  a 
caper  like  a  schoolboy,  exclaiming:  "Hahl  How 
well  the  voice  carries  in  this  room ;  it  would  be  capital 
for  speaking  in." 

And  he  declaimed ; 

"  If  humanity  alone,  if  the  instinct  of  natural 
benevolence  which  we  feel  toward  all  who  suffer,  were 
the  motive  of  the  acquittal  we  expect  of  you,  I  should 
appeal  to  your  compassion,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  to 
your  hearts  as  fathers  and  as  men ;  but  we  have  law  on 
our  side,  and  it  is  the  point  of  law  only  which  we  shall 
submit  to  your  judgment." 

Pierre  was  looking  at  this  home  which  might  have 
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been  his,  and  he  was  restive  under  his  brother's  frolics, 
thinking  him  really  too  silly  and  witless. 

Mme.  Roland  opened  a  door  on  the  right. 

"  This  is  the  bedroom/'  said  she. 

She  had  devoted  herself  to  its  decoration  with  all  her 
mother's  love.  The  hangings  were  of  Rouen  cretonne 
imitating  old  Normandy  chintz,  and  the  Louis  XV 
design  —  a  shepherdess,  in  a  medallion  held  in  the  beaks 
of  a  pair  of  doves  —  gave  the  walls,  curtains,  bed,  and 
armchairs  a  festive,  rustic  style  that  was  extremely 
pretty  I 

"Oh,  how  charming  1"  Mmc.  Rosemilly  exclaimed, 
becoming  a  little  serious  as  they  entered  the  room. 

"  Do  you  like  it?  "  asked  Jean. 

"  Immensely." 

"  You  cannot  imagine  how  glad  I  am." 

They  looked  at  each  other  for  a  second,  with  con- 
fiding tenderness  in  the  depths  of  their  eyes. 

She  had  felt  a  little  awkward,  however,  a  little 
abashed,  in  this  room  which  was  to  be  hers.  She 
noticed  as  she  went  in  that  the  bed  was  a  large  one, 
quite  a  family  bed,  chosen  by  Mme.  Roland,  who  had 
no  doubt  foreseen  and  hoped  that  her  son  should  soon 
marry;  and  this  motherly  foresight  pleased  her,  for  it 
seemed  to  tell  her  that  she  was  expected  In  the  family. 

When  they  had  returned  to  the  drawing-room  Jean 
abruptly  threw  open  the  door  to  the  left,  showing  the 
circular  dining-room  with  three  windows,  and  decorated 
to  imitate  a  Chinese  lantern.  Mother  and  son  had 
here  lavished  all  the  fancy  of  which  they  were  capable, 
and  the  room,  with  Its  bamboo  furniture,  its  man** 
darlns,  jars,  silk  hangings  glistening  with  gold,  trans- 
parent blinds  threaded  with  beads  looking  llks  drops 
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of  water,  fans  nailed  to  the  wall  to  drape  the  hangings 
on,  screens,  swords,  masks,  cranes  made  of  real  feathers, 
and  a  myriad  trifles  in  china,  wood,  paper,  ivory, 
mother  of  pearl,  and  bronze,  had  the  pretentious  and 
extravagant  aspect  which  unpracticed  hands  and  un- 
educated eyes  inevitably  stamp  on  things  which  need 
the  utmost  tact,  taste,  and  artistic  education.  Never- 
theless it  was  the  most  admired;  only  Pierre  made 
some  observations  with  rather  bitter  irony  which  hurt 
his  brother's  feelings. 

Pyramids  of  fruit  stood  on  the  table  and  monu- 
ments of  cakes.  No  one  was  hungry;  they  picked  at 
the  fruit  and  nibbled  at  the  cakes  rather  tiUn  ate  them. 
Then,  at  the  end  of  about  an  hour,  Mme.  Ros6milly 
begged  to  take  leave.  It  was  decided  thdt  old  Roland 
should  accompany  her  home  and  set  out  with  her  forth- 
with; while  Madame  Roland,  in  the  maid's  absence, 
should  cast  a  maternal  eye  over  the  house  and  see  that 
her  son  had  all  he  needed. 

*'  Shall  I  come  back  for  you?  "  asked  Roland. 

She  hesitated  a  moment  and  then  said :  **  No,  dear 
old  man;  go  to  bed.     Pierre  will  see  me  home." 

As  soon  as  they  were  gone  she  blew  out  the  candles, 
locked  up  the  cakes,  the  sugar,  and  liqueurs  in  a  cup* 
board  of  which  she  gave  the  key  to  Jean;  then  she 
went  into  the  bedroom,  turned  down  the  bed,  saw  that 
there  was  fresh  water  in  the  water-bottle,  and  that  the 
window  was  properly  closed. 

Pierre  and  Jean  had  remained  in  the  little  outer  draw- 
ing-room; the  younger  still  sore  under  the  criticism 
passed  on  his  taste,  and  the  elder  chafing  more  and  more 
at  seeing  his  brother  in  this  abode.     They  both  sat 
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smoking  without  a  word.  Pierre  suddenly  started  to 
his  feet. 

**  Cristi !  "  he  exclaimed.  '*  The  widow  looked  very 
jaded  this  evening.  Long  excursions  do  not  improve 
her." 

Jean  felt  Ms  spirit  rising  with  one  of  those  Aidden 
and  furious  rages  which  bo'A  up  in  easy-going  natures 
when  they  are  wounded  to  the  quick.  He  could 
hardly  find  breath  to  speak,  so  fierce  was  his  excite- 
ment, and  he  stammered  out: 

"  I  forbid  you  ever  again  to  say  '  the  widaw '  when 
you  speak  of  Mme.  Rosemilly.'' 

Pierre  turned  on  him  haughtily: 

"  You  are  glvmg  me  an  order,  I  belkve.  Are  you 
gone  mad  by  any  chance  ?  " 

Jean  had  pulled  himsdf  up. 

"  I  am  not  gone  mad,  but  I  have  had  enough  of 
your  manners  to  me." 

Pierre  sneered:  "To  you?  And  arc  you  any  part 
of  Mme.  Rosemilly?  " 

"  You  are  to  know  that  Mme.  Rosemilly  is  dbout  to 
become  my  wife." 

Pierre  laughed  the  louder. 

"Ahl  ha!  Very  good.  I  understand  now  v/hy  I 
should  no  longer  speak  of  her  as  *  the  widow.'  But 
you  have  taken  a  strange  way  of  announcing  your  en- 
gagement." ' 

**  I  forbid  any  jesting  about  it.  Do  you  hear?  I 
forbid  it." 

Jean  had  come  close  up  to  him,  pale,  and  his  voice 
quivering  with  exasperation  at  this  irony  leveled  at  the 
woman  he  loved  and  had  chosen. 
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But  on  a  sudden  Pierre  turned  equally  furious.  All 
the  accumulation  of  impotent  rage,  of  surpressed 
malignity,  of  rebellion  choked  down  for  so  long  past, 
all  his  unspoken  despair  mounted  to  his  brain,  bewild- 
ering it  like  a  iit. 

"  How  dare  you?  How  dare  you?  I  order  you  to 
hold  your  tongue  —  do  you  hear  ?     I  order  you." 

Jean,  startled  by  his  violence,  was  silent  for  a  few 
seconds,  trying  in  the  confusion  of  mind  which  comes 
of  rage  to  hit  on  the  thing,  the  phrase,  the  word,  which 
might  stab  his  brother  to  the  heart.  He  went  on,  with 
an  effort  to  control  himself  that  he  might  aim  true,  and 
to  speak  slowly  that  the  words  might  hit  more  keenly : 

"  I  have  known  for  a  long  time  that  you  were 
jealous  of  me,  ever  since  the  day  when  you  first  began 
to  talk  of  *  the  widow  *  because  you  knew  it  annoyed 


me. 


Pierre  broke  into  one  of  those  strident  and  scornful 
laughs  which  were  common  with  him :   ' 

"  Ah !  ah  I  Good  Heavens  1  Jealous  of  you  ?  I  ? 
I?  And  of  what?  Good  God!  Of  your  person  or 
your  mind  ? '' 

But  Jean  knew  full  well  that  he  had  touched  the 
wound  in  his  soul.  , 

"  Yes,  jealous  of  me  —  jealous  from  your  childhood 
up.  And  it  became  fury  when  you  saw  that  this  woman 
liked  me  best  and  would  have  nothing  to  say  to  you." 

Pierre,  stung  to  the  quick  by  this  assumption,  stut- 
tered out: 

"I?  I?  Jealous  of  you?  And  for  the  sake  of 
that  goose,  that  gaby,  that  simpleton?  " 

Jean,  seeing  that  he  was ; aiming  true,  went  on: 

"  And  how  about  the  day  when  you  tried  to  pull  me 
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round  in  the  Pearl?  And  all  you  said  in  her  presence 
to  show  off?  Why  you  are  bursting  with  jealousy? 
And  when  this  money  was  left  to  me  you  were  mad- 
dened, you  hated  me,  you  showed  it  in  every  possible 
way,  and  made  every  one  suffer  for  it;  not  an  hour 
passes  that  you  do  not  spit  out  the  bile  that  is  choking 
you." 

Pierre  clenched  his  fist  in  his  fury  with  an  almost 
irresistible  impulse  to  fly  at  his  brother  and  seize  him 
by  the  throat. 

"  Hold  your  tongue,"  he  cried.  *'  At  least  say  noth- 
ing about  that  money." 

Jean  went  on : 

"  Why  your  jealousy  oozes  out  at  every  pore.  You 
never  say  a  word  to  my  father,  my  mother,  or  me  that 
does  not  declare  it  plainly.  You  pretend  to  despise  me 
because  you  are  jealous.  You  try  to  pick  a  quarrel  with 
every  one  because  you  are  jealous.  And  now  that  I 
am  rich  you  can  no  longer  contain  yourself;  you  have 
become  venomous,  you  torture  our  poor  mother  as  if 
she  were  to  blame !  " 

Pierre  had  retired  step  by  step  as  far  as  the  fire- 
place, his  mouth  half  open,  his  eyes  glaring,  a  prey  to 
one  of  those  mad  fits  of  passion  in  which  crime. is  com- 
mitted. 

He  said  again  in  a  lower  tone,  gasping  for  breath: 
"  Hold  youi*  tongue  —  for  God's  sake  hold  your 
tongue !  " 

*'Nol  For  a  long  time  I  have  been  wanting  to 
give  you  my  whole  mind !  you  have  given  me  an  opening 
- —  so  much  the  worse  for  you.  I  love  the  womdn ;  yoii 
foiow  It,  and  laugh  her  to  iscom  in  my  presence  —  sd 
much  the  worse  for  you.     But  I  will  break  your  viper's 
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fangS)  I  tell  you.  I  will  make  you  treat  me  with 
respect/^ 

"With  respect  — you?" 

*'Yes~me." 

"Respect  you?  You  who  have  brought  shame  on 
us  all  by  your  greed." 

"  You  say — ?     Say  it  again  —  again." 

"  I  say  that  it  does  not  do  to  accept  one  man's 
fortune  when  another  is  reputed  to  be  your  father." 

Jean  stood  rigid,  not  understanding,  dazed  by  the 
insinuation  he  scented. 

"  What?     Repeat  that  once  more." 

"  I  say  —  what  everybody  is  muttering,  what  every 
gossip  is  blabbing  —  that  you  are  the  son  of  the  man 
who  left  you  his  fortune-  Well,  then  —  a  decent  man 
does  not  take  money  which  brings  dishonor  on  his 
mother." 

"  Pierre  I  Pierre  I  Pierre  I  Think  what  you  arc 
saying.  You?  It  is  you  who  give  utterance  to  this 
infamous  thing?" 

"  Yes,  I.  It  is  I.  Have  you  not  seen  nie  crushed 
with  woe  this  month  past,  spending  my  nights  without 
9leep  and  my  days  in  lurking  out  of  sight  like  an  animal  ? 
I  hardly  know  what  I  am  doing  or  what  will  become  of 
me,  so  miserable  am  I,  so  crazed  with  shame  and  grief; 
for  first  I  guessed  —  and  iiow  I  know  it." 

"  Pierre !  Be  silent.  Mother  is  in  the  next  room. 
Remember  she  may  hear  —  she  must  hear." 

But  Pierre  felt  that  he  must  unburden  his  heart.  He 
told  Jean  all  his  suspicions,  his  arguments,  his  struggles, 
his  assurance,  and  the  history  of  the  portrait  *«-  which 
had  again  disappeared.     He  spoke  in  short  broken 
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sentences  almost  without  coherence  ^^  the  language  of 
a  sleep-walker. 

He  seemed  to  have  quite  forgotten  Jean,  and  his 
mother  in  the  adjoining  room.  He  talked  as  if  no  one 
were  listening,  because  he  must  talk,  because  he  had 
suffered  too  much  and  smothered  and  closed  the  wound 
too  tightly.  It  had  festered  like  an  abscess  and  the 
abscess  had  bufst,  splashing  every  one.  He  was  pacing 
the  room  in  the  way  he  almost  always  did,  his  eyes 
fixed  on  vacancy,  gesticulating  in  a  frenzy  of  despair, 
his  voice  choked  with  tearless  sobs  and  revulsions  of 
self-loathing;  he  spoke  as  if  he  were  making  a  con- 
fession of  his  own  misery  and  that  of  his  nearest  kin, 
as  though  he  were  casting  his  woes  to  the  deaf,  invisible 
winds  which  bore  away  his  words. 

Jean,  distracted  and  almost  convinced  on  a  sudden 
by  his  brother's  blind  vehemence,  was  leaning  against 
the  door  behind  which,  as  he  guessed,  their  mother  had 
heard  them. 

She  could  not  get  out,  she  must  come  through  this 
room.  She  had  not  come;  then  it  was  because  she 
dared  not. 

Suddenly  Pierre  stamped  his  foot: 

"  I  am  a  brute,"  he  cried,  "  to  have  told  you  this." 

And  he  fled,  bare-headed,  down  the  stairs. 

The  noise  of  the  front-door  closing  with  a  slam 
roused  Jean  from  the  deep  stupor  into  which  he  had 
fallen.  Some  seconds  had  elapsed,  longer  than  hours, 
and  his  spirit  had  sunk  into  the  numb  torpor  of  idiocy. 
He  was  conscious,  indeed,  that  he  must  presently  think 
and  act,  but  he  would  wait,  refusing  to  understand,  to 
know,  to  remember,  out  of  fear,  weakness,  cowardice. 
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He  was  one  of  those  procrastinators  who  put  every- 
thing off  till  the  morrow;  and  when  he  was  compelled 
to  come  to  a  decision  then  and  there,  still  he  instinc- 
tively tried  to  gain  a  few  minutes. 

But  the  perfect  silence  which  now  reigned,  after 
Pierre's  vociferations,  the  sudden  stillness  of  walls  and 
furniture,  with  the  bright  light  of  six  wax  candles  and 
two  lamps,  terrified  him  so  greatly  that  he  suddenly 
longed  to  make  his  escape  too. 

Then  he  roused  his  brain,  roused  his  heart,  and  tried 
to  reflect. 

Never  in  his  life  had  he  had  to  face  a  difficulty. 
There  are  men  who  let  themselves  glide  onward  like 
running  water.  He  had  been  duteous  over  his  tasks 
for  fear  of  punishment,  and  had  got  through  his  legal 
studies  with  credit  because  his  existence  was  tranquil. 
Everything  in  the  world  seemed  to  him  quite  natural 
and  never  aroused  his  particular  attention.  He  loved 
order,  steadiness,  and  peace,  by  temperament,  his 
nature  having  no  complications;  and  face  to  face  with 
this  catastrophe,  he  found  himself  like  a  man  who  has 
fallen  into  the  water  and  cannot  swim. 

At  first  he  tried  to  be  incredulous.  His  brother  had 
told  a  lie,  out  of  hatred  and  jealousy.  But  yet,  how 
could  he  have  been  so  vile  as  to  say  such  a  thing  of 
their  mother  if  he  had  not  himself  been  distraught  by 
despair?  Besides,  stamped  on  Jean's  ear,  on  his  sight, 
on  his  nerves,  on  the  inmost  fibers  of  his  flesh,  were 
certain  words,  certain  tones  of  anguish,  certain  gestures 
of  Pierre's,^  so  full  of  suffering  that  they  were  irresist- 
ibly convincing;  as  incontrovertible  as  certainty  itself. 

He  was  too  much  crushed  to  stir  or  even  to  will. 
His  distress  became  unbearable;  and  he  knew  that  be 
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hind  the  door  was  his  mother  who  had  heard  every- 
thing and  was  waiting. 

What  was  she  doing?  Not  a  movement,  not  a 
shudder,  not  a  breath,  not  a  sigh  revealed  the  presence 
of  a  living  creature  behind  that  panel.  Could  she  have 
run  away?  But  how?  If  she  had  run  away  —  she 
must  have  jumped  out  of  the  window  into  the  street. 
A  shock  of  terror  roused  him  —  so  violent  and  im- 
perious that  he  drove  the  door  in  rather  than  opened 
it,  and  flung  himself  into  the  bedroom. 

It  was  apparently  empty,  lighted  by  a  single  candle 
standing  on  the  chest  of  drawers. 

Jean  flew  to  the  window,  it  was  shut  and  the  shut- 
ters bolted.  He  looked  about  him,  peering  into  the 
dark  corners  with  anxious  eyes,  and  he  then  noticed 
that  the  bed-curtains  were  drawn.  He  ran  forward 
and  opened  them.  His  mother  was  lying  on  the  bed, 
her  face  buried  in  the  pillow  which  she  had  pulled  up 
over  her  ears  that  she  might  hear  no  more. 

At  first  he  thought  she  had  smothered  herself.  Then 
taking  her  by  the  shoulders,  he  turned  her  over  with- 
out her  leaving  go  of  the  pillow,  which  covered  her 
face,  and  in  which  she  had  set  her  teeth  to  keep  herself 
from  crying  out. 

But  the  mere  touch  of  this  rigid  form,  of  tihose 
arms  so  convulsively  clenched,  communicated  to  him  the 
shock  of  her  unspeakable  torture.  The  strength  and 
determination  with  which  she  clutched  the  linen  case 
full  of  feathers  with  her  hands  and  teeth,  over  her 
mouth  and  eyes  and  ears,  that  he  might  neither  see  her 
nor  speak  to  her,  gave  him  an  idea,  by  the  turmoil  it 
roused  in  him,  of  the  pitch  suflEcring  may  rise  to^  and 
his  heart,  his  simple  heart,  was  torn  with  pity.     H^ 
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wag  no  judge,  not  he;  not  even  a  merciful  judge;  he  was 
a  man  full  of  weakness  and  a  son  full  of  love.  He 
remembered  nothing  of  what  his  brother  had  told  him ; 
he  neither  reasoned  nor  argued,  he  merely  laid  his  two 
hands  on  his  mother's  inert  body,  and  not  being  able 
to  pull  the  pillow  away,  he  exclaimed,  kissing  her  dress : 

*^  Mother,  mother,  my  poor  mother,  look  at  me/' 

She  would  have  seemed  to  be  dead  but  that  an 
almost  imperceptible  shudder  ran  through  all  her  limbs, 
the  vibration  of  a  strained  cord.     And  he  repeated : 

"  Mother,  mother,  listen  to  me.  It  is  not  true.  I 
know  that  it  is  not  true." 

A  spasm  seemed  to  come  over  her,  a  fit  of  suffocation; 
then  she  suddenly  began  to  sdb  into  the  pillow.  Her 
sinews  relaxed,  her  rigid  muscles  yielded,  her  fingers 
gave  way  and  left  go  of  the  linen;  and  he  uncovered 
her  face. 

She  was  pale,  quite  colorless;  and  from  under  her 
closed  lids  tears  were  stealing.  He  threw  his  arms 
round  her  neck  and  kissed  her  eyes,  slowly,  with  long 
heart-broken  kisses,  wet  with  her  tears;  and  he  said 
again  and  again : 

"  Mother,  my  dear  mother,  I  know  it  is  not  true. 
Do  not  cry;  I  know  it.     It  is  not  true." 

She  raised  herself,  she  sat  up,  looked  in  his  face, 
and  with  an  effort  of  courage  such  as  it  must  cost  in 
some  cases  to  kill  one's  self,  she  said: 

**  No,  my  child;  it  is  true." 

And  they  remained  speechless,  each  in  the  presence  of 
the  other.  For  some  minutes  she  seemed  again  to  be 
suffocating,  craning  her  throat  and  throwing  back  her 
head  to  get  breath;  then  she  once  more  mastered  her- 
self and  ^cnt  on : 
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"It  is  true,  my  child.  Why  He  about  it?  It  is 
true.     You  would  not  believe  me  if  I  denied  it." 

She  looked  like  a  crazy  creature.  Overcome  by 
alarm,  he  fell  on  his  knees  by  the  bed-side  murmuring: 

"  Hush,  mother,  be  silent"  She  stood  up  with  ter- 
rible determination  and  energy, 

"  I  have  nothing  more  to  say,  my  child.  Good-by," 
And  she  went  toward  the  door. 

He  threw  his  arms  about  her  exclaiming : 

"What  are  you  doing,  mother;  where  are  you 
going?" 

"  I  do  not  know.  How  should  I  know  —  There  is 
nothing  left  for  me  to  do,  now  that  I  am  alone." 

She  struggled  to  be  released.  Holding  her  firmly, 
he  could  find  only  words  to  say  again  and  again : 

"  Mother,  mother,  mother  I  "  And  through  all  her 
efforts  to  free  herself  she  was  saying: 

"  No,  no.  I  am  not  your  mother  now.  I  am  noth- 
ing to  you,  to  anybody  —  nothing,  nothing.  You  have 
neither  father  nor  mother  now,  poor  boy  —  good-by." 

It  struck  him  clearly  that  if  he  let  her  go  now  he 
should  never  see  her  again;  lifting  her  up  in  his  arms 
he  carried  her  to  an  armchair,  forced  her  into  it,  and 
kneeling  down  in  front  of  her  barred  her  in  with  his 
arms. 

"  You  shall  not  quit  this  spot,  mother.  I  love  you 
and  I  will  keep  you  1  I  will  keep  you  always  —  I  love 
you  and  you  are  mine." 

She  murmured  in  a  dejected  tone : 

"  No,  my  poor  boy,  it  is  impossible.  You  weep  to- 
night, but  to-morrow  you  would  turn  me  out  of  the 
house.     You,  even  you,  could  not  forgive  me." 

He  replied ;     "  I  ?     I  ?    How  little  you  know  me  I  " 
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with  such  a  burst  of  genuine  affection  that  with  a  cry, 
she  seized  his  head  by  the  hair  with  both  hands,  and 
dragging  him  violently  to  her  kissed  him  distractedly  all 
over  the  face. 

Then  she  sat  still,  her  cheek  against  his,  feeling  the 
warmth  of  his  skin  through  his  beard,  and  she  whis- 
pered in  his  ear :  "  No,  my  little  Jean,  you  would  not 
forgive  me  to-morrow*  You  think  so,  but  you  deceive 
yourself.  You  have  forgiven  me  this  evening,  and  that 
forgiveness  has  saved  my  life;  but  you  must  never  see 
me  again." 

And  he  repeated,  clasping  her  in  his  arms : 

"  Mother,  do  not  say  that." 

"  Yes,  my  child,  I  must  go  away.  I  do  not  know 
where,  nor  how  I  shall  set  about  it,  nor  what  I  shall 
do;  but  it  must  be  done.  I  could  never  look  at  you, 
nor  kiss  you,  do  you  understand?  " 

Then  he  in  his  turn  spoke  into  her  ear: 

"  My  little  mother,  you  are  to  stay,  because  I  insist, 
because  I  want  you.  And  you  must  pledge  your  word 
to  obey  me,  now  at  once." 

"  No,  my  child." 

"  Yes,  mother,  you  must;  do  you  hear?     You  must." 

"No,  my  child,  it  is  impossible.  It  would  be  con- 
demning us  all  to  the  tortures  of  hell.  I  know  what 
that  torment  is;  I  have  known  it  this  month  past. 
Your  feelings  are  touched  now,  but  when  that  is  over, 
when  you  look  on  me  as  Pierre  does,  when  you  remem- 
ber what  I  have  told  you  —  oh,  my  Jean,  think  — 
think  • —  I  am  your  mother  1  " 

**  I  will  not  let  you  leave  me,  mother.  I  have  no 
one  but  you." 

"  But  think,  my  son,  we  can  never  see  each  other 
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again  without  bdth  of  us  blushing,  without  my  feeling 
that  I  must  die  of  shame,  without  my  eyes  falling  before 
yours." 

**  But  it  is  not  so  mother." 

"  Yes,  yes,  yes,  it  is  so  I  Oh,  I  have  understood  all 
your  poor  brother's  struggles,  believe  mel  All  — 
from  the  very  first  day.  Now  when  I  hear  his  step  in 
the  house  my  heart  beats  as  if  it  would  burst,  when  I 
hear  his  voice  I  am  ready  to  faint.  I  still  had  you; 
now  I  have  you  no  longen  Oh,  my  little  Jeanl  Do 
you  think  I  could  live  between  you  two?  " 

'^  Yes,  I  should  love  you  so  much  that  you  would 
cease  to  think  of  it." 

"  As  if  that  were  possible!  " 

"  But  it  is  possible!  " 

"  How  do  you  suppose  that  I  could  cease  to  think  of 
It,  with  your  brother  and  you  on  each  hand?  Would 
you  cease  to  think  of  it,  I  ask  you?  " 

"I?     I  swear  I  should." 

"  Why  you  would  think  of  it  at  every  hour  of  the 
day." 

"  No,  I  swear  it.  Besides,-  listen,  if  you  go  away  I 
will  enlist  and  get  killed." 

This  boyish  threat  quite  overcame  her;  sh«  clasped 
Jean  in  a  passionate  and  tender  embrace.     He  went  on : 

"  I  love  you  more  than  you  think  —  ah  much  more, 
much  more.  Come,  be  reasonable.  Try  to  stay  for 
only  one  week.  Will  you  promise  me  one  week?  You 
cannot  refuse  me  that?  " 

She  laid  her  two  hands  on  Jean's  shoulders,  and  hold- 
ing him  at  arm's  length  she  said : 

"  My  child,  let  us  try  and  be  calm  and  not  give  way 
to  emotions.     First,  listen  to  me.     If  I  were  ever  to 
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hear  from  your  lips  what  I  have  heard  for  this  month 
past  from  your  brother,  if  I  were  once  to  see  in  your 
eyes  what  I  read  in  his,  if  I  could  fancy  from  a  word 
or  a  look  that  I  was  as  odious  to  you  as  I  am  to  him  — 
within  one  hour,  mark  me  —  within  one  hour  I  should 
be  gone  forever." 

"  Mother,  I  swear  to  you  — " 

"  Let  me  speak.  For  a  month  past  t  have  suffered 
all  that  any  creature  can  suffer.  From  the  moment 
when  1  perceived  that  your  brother,  my  other  son,  sus- 
pected me,  that  as  the  minutes  went  by,  he  guessed  the 
truth,  every  moment  of  my  life  has  been  a  martyrdom 
which  no  words  could  tell  you." 

Her  voice  was  so  full  of  woe  that  the  contagion  of 
her  misery  brought  the  tears  to  Jean's  eyes. 

He  tried  to  kiss  her,  but  she  held  him  off. 

**  Leave  me — ^  listen;  I  still  have  so  much  to  say  to 
make  you  understand.  But  you  never  can  understand. 
You  see,  if  I  stayed  —  I  must  —  no,  no.     I  cannot." 

"  Speak  on,  mother,  speak." 

"  Yes,  indeed,  for  at  least  I  shall  not  have  deceived 
you.  You  want  me  to  stay  with  you?  For  what  — 
for  us  to  be  able  to  see  each  other,  speak  to  each  other, 
meet  at  any  hour  of  the  day  at  home,  for  I  no  longer 
dare  open  a  door  for  fear  of  finding  your  brother  be- 
hind it.  If  we  are  to  do  that,  you  must  not  forgive 
me — ^nothing  is  so  wounding  as  forgiveness  —  but  you 
must  owe  me  no  grudge  for  what  I  have  done.  You 
must  feel  yourself  strong  enough,  and  so  far  unlike  the 
rest  of  the  world,  as  to  be  able  to  say  to  yourself  that 
you  are  not  Roland's  son  without  blushing  for  the  fact 
or  despising  me.  1  have  suffered  enough  —  I  have 
suffered  too  much;  I  can  bear  no  more,  no  indeed,  no 
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more !  And  it  is  not  a  thing  of  yesterday,  mind  you, 
but  of  long,  long  years.  But  you  could  never  under- 
stand that,  how  should  you  1  If  you  and  I  are  to  live 
together  and  kiss  each  other,  my  little  Jean,  you  must 
believe  that  though  I  was  your  father's  mistress  I  was 
yrt  more  truly  his  wife,  his  real  wife;  that  at  the  bottom 
of  my  heart,  I  cannot  be  ashamed  of  it;  that  I  have  no 
regrets;  that  I  love  him  still  even  in  death;  that  I 
shall  always  love  him  and  never  loved  any  other  man; 
that  he  was  my  life,  my  joy,  my  hope,  my  comfort, 
everything  —  everything  in  the  world  to  me  for  so 
long!  Listen,  my  boy,  before  God,  who  hears  me,  I 
should  never  have  had  a  joy  in  my  existence  if  I  had  not 
met  him;  never  anything -— not  a  touch  of  tenderness 
or  kindness,  not  one  of  those  hours  which  make  us  re- 
gret growing  old, —  nothing.  I  owe  everything  to 
him !  I  had  but  him  in  the  world,  and  you  two  boys, 
your  brother  and  you.  But  for  you,  all  would  have 
been  empty,  dark^  and  void  as  the  night  I  should 
never  have  loved,  or  known,  or  cared  for  anything  —  I 
should  not  even  have  wept  —  for  I  have  wept,  my 
little  Jean;  oh  yes,  and  bitter  tears,  since  we  came 
to  Havre.  I  was  his  wholly  and  forever;  for  ten  years 
I  was  as  much  his  wife  as  he  was  my  husband  before 
God  who  created  us  for  each  other.  And  then  I  began 
to  see  that  he  loved  me  less.  He  was  always  kind  and 
courteous,  but  I  was  not  what  I  had  been  to  him.  It 
was  all  Qver  1  Oh,  how  I  have  cried !  How  dreadful 
and  delusive  life  is  I  Nothing  lasts.  Then  we  came 
here  —  I  never  saw  him  again;  he  never  came.  Hd 
promised  it  in  every  letter.  I  was  always '  expecting 
him,  and  I  never  saw  him  again  —  and  now  he  is  dead  \ 
But  he  still  cared  for  us  since  he  remembered  you.     I 
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shall  love  him  to  my  latest  breath,  and  I  never  will  deny 
him,  and  I  love  you  because  you  are  his  child,  and  I 
could  never  be  ashamed  of  him  before  you.  Do  you 
understand?  I  could  not.  So  if  you  wish  me  to 
remain  you  must  accept  the  situation  as  his  son,  and  we 
will  talk  of  him  sometimes;  and  you  must  love  him  a 
little  and  we  must  think  of  him  when  we  look  at  each 
other.  If  you  will  not  do  this  —  if  you  cannot  —  then 
good-by,  my  child;  it  is  impossible  that  we  should  live 
together.     Now,  I  will  act  by  your  decision. 

Jean  replied  gently : 

"  Stay,  mother." 

She  clasped  him  in  her  arms,  and  her  tears  flowed 
again ;  then,  with  her  face  against  his,  she  went  on : 

"  Well,  but  Pierre.     What  can  we  do  about  Pierre  ?  " 

Jean  murmured: 

**  We  will  find  some  plan !  You  cannot  live  with  him 
any  longer." 

At  the  thought  of  her  elder  son  she  was  convulsed 
with  terror. 

"  No,  I  cannot;  no,  no!  "  And  throwing  herself  on 
Jean's  breast  she  cried  in  distress  of  mind: 

**  Save  me  from  him,  you  my  little  one.  Save  me; 
do  something  —  I  don't  know  what.  Think  of  some- 
thing,    Save  me." 

"  Yes,  mother,  I  will  think  of  something." 

"  And  at  once.  You  must,  this  minute.  Do  not 
leave  me.     I  am  so  afraid  of  him  —  so  afraid." 

"  Yes,  yes ;  I  will  hit  on  some  plan.  I  promise  you 
I  will." 

"But  at  once;  quick,  quick!  You  cannot  imagine 
what  I  feel  when  I  see  him." 
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Then  she  murmured  sofdy  in  his  ear:  "  Keep  mc 
here,  with  you." 

He  paused,  reflected,  and  with  his  blunt  good-sense 
saw  at  once  the  dangers  of  such  an  arrangement.  But 
he  had  to  argue  for  a  long  time,  combatting  her  scared, 
terror-stricken  insistance. 

"  Only  for  to-night,*'  she  said.  "  Only  for  to-night 
And  to-morrow  morning  you  can  send  word  to  Roland 
that  I  was  taken  ill." 

"  That  is  out  of  the  question,  as  Pierre  left  you  here. 
Come  take  courage.  I  will  arrange  everything,  I  prom- 
ise you,  to-morrow;  I  will  be  with  you  by  nine  o'clock. 
Come,  put  on  your  bonnet.     I  will  take  you  home." 

"  I  will  do  just  what  you  desire,"  she  said  with  a 
childlike  impulse  of  timidity  and  gratitude. 

She  tried  to  rise,  but  the  shodc  had  been  too  much 
for  her,  she  could  not  stand. 

He  made  her  drink  some  sugared  water  and  smell  at 
some  salts,  while  he  bathed  her  temples  with  vinegar. 
She  let  him  do  what  he  would,  exhausted  but  com* 
forted,  as  after  the  pains  of  child-birth.  At  last  she 
could  walk  and  she  took  his  arm.  The  town  hall  dock 
struck  three  as  they  went  past. 

Outside  their  own  door  Jean  kissed  her,  saying: 

"  Good-night,  mother,  keep  up  your  courage." 

She  stealthily  crept  up  the  silent  stairs,  and  into  he;t 
roorn^  undressed  quickly,  and  slipped  into  bed  with  a 
long-forgotten  sense  of  guilt.  Roland  was  snoring. 
In  all  the  house  Pierre  alone  was  awake,  and  had 
heard  her  come  in. 
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CHAPTER  VIII 

WHEN  he  got  back  to  his  lodgings  Jean 
dropped  on  a  sofa;  for  the  sorrows  and 
anxieties  which  made  his  brother  long  to  be 
moving,  and  to  flee  like  a  hunted  prey,  acted  differently 
on  his  torbid  nature  and  broke  the  strength  of  his  arms 
and  legs.  He  felt  too  limp  to  stir  a  finger,  even  to  get 
to  bed ;  limp  body  and  soul,  crushed  and  heart-broken. 
He  had  not  been  hit,  as  Pierre  had  been,  in  the  purity 
of  filial  love,  in  the  secret  dignity  which  is  the  refuge 
of  a  proud  heart ;  he  was  overwhelmed  by  the  stroke  of 
fate  which,  at  the  same  time  threatened  his  own  near- 
est interests. 

When  at  last  his  spirit  was  calmer,  when  his  thoughts 
had  settled  like  water  that  has  been  stirred  and  lashed, 
he  could  contemplate  the  situation  which  had  come  be- 
fore him.  If  he  had  learned  the  secret  of  his  birth 
through  any  other  channel  he  would  assuredly  have 
been  very  wroth  and  very  deeply  pained,  but  after  his 
quarrel  with  his  brother,  after  the  violent  and  brutal 
betrayal  which  had  shaken  his  nerves,  the  agonizing 
emotion  of  his  mothtr*s  confession  had  so  bereft  him  of 
energy  that  he  could  not  rebel.  The  shock  to  his  feel- 
ings had  been  so  great  as  to  sweep  away  in  an  irresist- 
ible tide  of  pathos,  all  prejudice,  and  all  the  sacred 
delicacy  of  natural  morality.  Besides,  he  was  not  a 
man  made  for  resistance.  He  did  not  like  contending 
against  any  one,  least  of  all  against  himself,  so  he  re- 
signed himself  at  once;  and  by  instinctive  tendency,  a 
congenital  love  of  peace,  and  of  easy  and  tranquil  life, 
he  began  to  anticipate  the  agitations  which  must  surge 
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up  around  him  and  at  once  be  his  ruin.  He  foresaw 
that  they  were  inevitable,  and  to  avert  them  he  made 
up  his  mind  to  superhuman  efforts  of  energy  and  activity. 
The  knot  must  be  cut  immediately,  this  very  dav;  for 
even  he  had  fits  of  that  imperious  demand  for  a  swift 
solution  which  is  the  only  strength  of  weak  natures, 
incapable  of  a  prolonged  effort  of  will.  His  lawyer's 
mind,  accustomed  as  it  was  to  disentangling  and  study- 
ing complicated  situations  and  questions  of  domestic  dif- 
ficulties in  families  that  had  got  out  of  gear,  at  once 
foresaw  the  more  immediate  consequences  of  his  broth- 
er's state  of  mind.  In  spite  of  himself,  he  looked  at 
the  issue  from  an  almost  professional  point  of  view,  as 
though  he  had  to  legislate  for  the  future  relations  of 
certain  clients  after  a  moral  disaster.  Constant  friction 
against  Pierre  had  certainly  became  unendurable.  He 
could  easily  evade  it,  no  doubt,  by  living  in  his  own 
lodgings;  but  even  then  it  was  not  possible  that  their 
mother  should  live  under  the  same  roof  with  her  elder 
son.  For  a  long  time  he  sat  meditating,  motionless,  on 
the  cushions,  devising  and  rejecting  various  possibilities, 
and  finding  nothing  that  satisfied  him. 

But  suddenly  an  idea  took  him  by  storm.  This  for- 
tune which  had  come  to  hira.  Would  an  honest  man 
keep  it? 

"  No,"  was  the  first  immediate  answer,  and  he  made 
up  his  mind  that  it  must  go  to  the  poor.  It  was  hard, 
but  it  could  not  be  helped*  He  would  sell  his  furniture 
and  work  like  any  other  man,  like  any  other  beginner. 
This  manful  and  painful  resolution  spurred  his  courage ; 
he  rose  and  went  to  the  window,  leaning  his  forehead 
against  the  pane.  He  had  been  poor;  he  could  become 
poor  again.     After  all,  he  should  not  die  of  it.     His 
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eyes  were  fixed  on  the  gas  lamp  burning  at  the  opposite 
side  of  the  street.  A  woman,  much  belated,  happened 
to  pass;  suddenly  he  thought  of  Mme.  Rosemilly  with 
the  pang  at  his  heart,  the  shock  of  deep  feeling  which 
comes  of  a  cruel  suggestion.  All  the  dire  results  of  his 
decision  rose  up  before  him  together.  He  would  have 
to  renounce  his  marriage,  renounce  happiness,  renounce 
everything.  Could  he  do  such  a  thing  after  having 
pledged  himself  to  her?  She  had  accepted  him  know- 
ing him  to  be  rich.  She  would  take  him  still  if  he  were 
poor ;  but  had  he  any  right  to  demand  such  a  sacrifice  ? 
Would  it  not  be  better  to  keep  this  money  In  trust,  to  be 
restored  to  the  poor  at  some  future  date  ? 

And  in  his  soul,  where  selfishness  put  on  a  guise  of 
honesty,  all  these  specious  interests  were  struggling  and 
contending.  His  first  scruples  yielded  to  ingenious  rea- 
soning, then  came  to  the  top  again»  and  again  disap- 
peared. 

He  sat  down  again,  seeking  some  decisive  motive, 
some  all-sufficient  pretext  to  solve  his  hesitancy  and  con- 
vince his  natural  rectitude.  Twenty  times  over  had  he 
asked  himself  this  question :  '^  Since  I  am  this  man^s 
son,  since  I  know  and  acknowledge  it,  is  it  not  natural 
that  I  should  also  accept  the  inheritance?  '' 

But  even  this  argument  could  not  suppress  the  **  No  " 
murmured  by  his  inmost  conscience. 

Then  came  the  thought:  "  Since  I  am  not  the  son 
of  the  man  I  always  believed  to  be  my  father,  I  can 
take  nothing  from  him,  neither  during  his  lifetime  nor 
after  his  death.  It  would  be  neither  dignified  nor  equi- 
table.    It  would  be  robbing  my  brother." 

This  new  view  of  the  matter  having  relieved  him  and 
quieted  his  conscience,  he  went  to  the  window  again. 
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*'  Yes,"  he  said  to  himself,  "  I  must  give  up  my  share 
of  the  family  iiiheritance.  I  miist  let  Pierre  have  the 
whole  of  it,  since  I  am  not  his  father's  son.  That  is 
but  just.  Then  is  it  not  just  that  I  should  keep  my 
father's  money  ?  " 

Having  discerned  that  he  could  take  nothing  of 
Roland's  savings,  having  decided  on  giving  up  the  whole 
of  this  money,  he  agreed;  he  resigned  himself  to  keep- 
ing Marechal's;  tor  if  he  rejected  both  he  would  find 
himself  reduced  to  beggary. 

This  delicate  question  being  thus  disposed  of,  he 
came  back  to  that  of  PicrreV  presence  in  the  family. 
How  was  he  to  be  got  rid  of?  He  was  giving  up  his 
search  for  any  practical  solution  when  the  whistle  of  a 
steam-vessel  coming  into  port  seemed  to  blow  him  an 
answer  by  suggesting  a  scheme. 

Then  he  threw  himself  on  his  bed  without  undress- 
ing, and  dozed  and  dreamed  until  daybreak. 

At  a  little  before  nine  he  went  out  to  ascertain 
whether  his  plans  were  feasible.  Then,  after  making 
sundry  inquiries  and  calls,  he  went  to  his  old  home. 
His  mother  was  waiting  for  him  in  her  room. 

**  If  you  had  not  come,"  she  said,  "  I  should  never 
have  dared  to  go  down.*" 

In  a  minute  Roland's  voice  was  heard  on  the  stairs: 
"  Are  we  to  have  nothing  to  cat  to-day,  hang  it  all  I  " 

There  was  no  answer,  and  he  roared  out,  with  a  thun- 
dering oath  this  time :  "  Josephine,  what  the  devil  arc 
you  about  ?  " 

The  girl's  voice  came  up  from  the  depths  of  the  base* 
ment: 

"  Yes,  m'sieu  —  what  is  it?  " 

"  Where  is  your  Miss'es?  " 
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"  Madame  is  upstaiM  with  M'steu  Jean." 

Then  he  shouted,  looking  up  at  the  higher  floor: 
"Louise!" 

Mme.  Roland  half  opened  her  door  and  answered : 

"What  is  it,  my  dear?" 

"  Ard  we  to  have  nothing  to  eat  to-day,  hang  it  all  I  " 

"  Yes,  my  dear,  I  am  coming." 

And  she  went  down,  followed  by  Jean. 

Roland,  as  soon. as  he  saw  him,  exclaimed: 

"  Hallo  1  There  you  are!  Sick  of  your  home  al- 
ready?" 

"  No,  father,  but  I  had  something  to  talk  over  with 
mother  this  morning." 

Jean  went  forward  holding  out  his  hand,  and  when 
he  felt  his  fingers  in  the  old  man's  fatherly  clasp,  a 
strange,  unforeseen  emotion  thrilled  through  him,  and 
a  sense  as  of  parting  and  farewell  without  return. 

Mme.  Roland  asked : 

"  Pierre  is  not  come  down?  " 

Her  husband  shrugged  his  shoulders : 

"  No,  but  never  mind  him ;  he  is  always  behind  hand. 
We  will  begin  without  him." 

She  turned  to  Jean  i 

"  You  had  better  go  to  call  him,  my  child;  it  hurts 
his  feelings  if  we  do  not  wait  for  him." 

"  Yes,  mother.     I  will  go." 

And  the  young  man  went.  He  mounted  the  stairs 
with  the  fevered  determination  of  a  man  who  is  about 
to  fight  a  duel  and  who  is  in  a  fright.  When  he 
knocked  at  the  door  Pierre  said  i 

"  Come  in." 

He  went  in.  The  elder  was  writing,  leaning  over  his 
table. 
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**  Good  morning,"  said  Jean* 

Pierre  rose. 

"  Good  morning,"  and  they  shook  hands  as  if  noth- 
ing had  occurred. 

"  Are  you  not  coming  down  to  breakfast?  " 

"  Well  —  you  see  —  I  have  a  good  deal  to  do." 
The  elder  brother's  voice  was  tremulous,  and  his  anx- 
ious eye  asked  his  younger  brother  what  he  meant  to  do* 

"  They  are  waiting  for  you." 

"  Oh  I     There  is  —  is  my  mother  down  ?  " 

"  Yes,  It  was  she  who  sent  me  to  fetch  you." 

"  Ah,  very  well;  then  I  will  come." 

At  the  door  of  the  dining-room  he  paused,  doubtful 
about  going  in  first;  then  he  abruptly  opened  the  door 
and  saw  his  father  and  mother  seated  at  the  table  oppo- 
site each  other. 

He. went  straight  up  to  her  without  looking  at  her 
or  saying  a  word,  and  bending  over  her  offered  his  fore- 
head for  hef  to  kiss,  as  he  had  done  for  some  time  past, 
instead  of  kissing  her  on  both  cheeks  as  of  old.  He 
supposed  that  she  put  her  lips  near,  but  he  did  not  feel 
them  on  his  brow,  and  he  straightened  himself  with  a 
throbbing  heart  after  this  feint  of  a  carets.  And  he 
wondered : 

"  What  did  they  say  to  each  other  after  I  had  left?  " 

Jean  constantly  addressed  her  tenderly  as  *'  mother," 
or  "  dear  mother,"  took  care  of  her,  watted  on  her,  and 
poured  out  her  wine. 

Then  Pierre  understood  that  they  had  wept  together, 
but  he  could  not  read  thc?r  minds. '  Did  Jean  bcHeve 
in  his  mother's  guilt,  or  thirik  his  brother  a  base  wretch? 

And  all  his  self-reproach  for  having  uttered  thje  hor- 
rible thing  came  upon  him.  again,  choking  his  throat 
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and  his  tongue,  and  preventing  his  either  eating  or 
speaking. 

He  was  now  a  prey  to  an  intolerable  desire  to  fly,  to 
leave  the  house  which  was  his  home  no  longer,  and 
these  persons  who  were  bound  to  him  by  such  imper- 
ceptible ties.  He  would  gladly  have  been  off  that  mo- 
ment, no  matter  whither,  feeling  that  everything  was 
over,  that  he  could  not  endure  to  stay  with  them,  that 
his  presence  was  torture  to  them,  and  that  they  would 
bring  on  him  incessant  suffering  too  great  to  endure. 
Jean  was  talking,  chatting  with  Roland.  Pierre,  as  he 
did  not  listen,  did  not  hear.  But  he  presently  was 
aware  of  a  pointed  tone  in  his  brother's  voice  and  paid 
more  attention  to  his  words.     Jean  was  saying : 

"  She  will  be  the  finest  ship  in  their  fleet.  They  say 
she  is  of  6,500  tons.  She  is  to  make  her  first  trip  next 
month." 

Roland  was  amazed. 

"  So  soon  ?  I  thought  she  was  not  to  be  ready  for 
sea  this  summer." 

**  Yes.  The  work  has  been  pushed  forward  very 
vigorously,  to  get  her  through  her  first  voyage  before 
the  autumn.  I  looked  in  at  the  Company's  ofSce  this 
morning,  and  was  talking  with  one  of  the  directors." 

"Indeed!     Which  of  them  ?  " 

"  M.  Marchand,  who  is  a  great  friend  of  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Board." 

"Ohl     Do  you  know  him?" 

"  Yes.     And  I  wanted  to  ask  him  a  favor." 

"  Then  you  will  get  me  leave  to  go  over  every  part 
of  the  Lorraine  as  soon  as  she  comes  into  port?  " 

"  To  be  sure,  nothing  can  be  easier." 

Then  Jean  seemed  to  hesitate,  to  be  weighing  his 
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words,  And  to  want  to  lead  up  to  a  difficult  subject  He 
went  on: 

''  On  the  whole,  life  is  very  endurable  on  board  those 
great  Transatlantic  liners.  More  than  half  the  time 
is  spent  on  shore  in  two  splendid  cities  —  New  York 
and  Havre;  and  the  remainder  at  sea  with  delightful 
company.  In  fact,  very  pleasant  acquaintances  are 
sometimes  made  among  the  passei^ers,  and  very  useful 
in  afterlife  —  yes,  really  very  useful.  Only  think,  the 
captain,  with  his  perquisites  on  coal,  can  make  as  much 
as  twenty-five  thousand  francs  a  year  or  more." 

Roland  muttered  an  oath  followed  by  a  whistle,  which 
testified  to  his  deep  respect  both  for  the  sum  anci  the 
captain. 

Jean  went  on : 

''  The  purser  makes  as  much  as  ten  thousand,  and  the 
doctor  has  a  fixed  salary  of  five  thousand,  with  lodg- 
ings, keep,  light,  firing,  service,  and  everything,  which 
makes  it  up  to  ten  thousand  at  least.  That  is  very  good 
pay.;' 

Pierre,  raising  his  eyes,  met  his  brotiier's  and  under- 
stood. 

Then,  after  some  hesitation,  he  asked: 

"  Is  it  very  hard  to  get  a  place  as  medical  man  on 
board  a  Transatlantic  liner?  " 

"Yes  —  and  no.  It  all  depends  on  circumstances 
and  recommendation.*' 

There  was  a  long  pause ;  then  the  doctor  began  again. 

"  Next  month,  you  say,  the  Lorraine  is  to  sail?  •' 

"Yes.     On  the  7th." 

And  they  said  no  more. 

Pierre  was  considering.  It  certainly  would  be  a  way 
out  of  many  difficulties  if  he  could  embark  as  medical 
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officer  on  board  the  6tctii|iship«     By^znd'hy  he  <!outd 

see ;  he  might  perhaps  give  it  up.  Meanwhile  he  would 
be  gaining  a  living,  and  asking  for  nothing  from  his 
parontB.  Only  two  days  since  he  had  been  forced  to 
sell  his  watch,  for  be  would  no  longer  hold  out  his  hand 
to  beg  of  his  mother.  So  he  had  no  other  resource  left, 
no  opening,  to  enable  him  to  eat  the  bread  of  any  house 
but  this  which  had  become  i;intnhabitable,  or  sleep  in  any 
other  bed,  or  under  any  other  roof.  He  presently  said, 
with  some  littk  hesitation : 

''  If  I  could,  I  would  very  gladly  sail  In  her/' 

Jean  asked : 

"  What  should  hinddr  yoU?  " 

"  I  know  no  one  in  the  Transatlantic  Shipping  Com- 
pany." 

Rbland  waSi aiitoiuided : 

''  And  what  has  become  of  all  your  fine  sdiames  for 
getting  on?" 
\  Pierre  refilled  In  a  low  voice  i 

**  There  are  times  when  we  must  bring  ourselves  to 
sacrifice  everything  and  renoim((e  our  fondest  hopes. 
And  after  all  it  is  only  to  make  a  beginning,  a  way  of 
saving  a  few  thousand  franca  ta  start  fair  with  after- 
ward/' ' 

His  father  was  promptly  conirinoed. 

"  That  13  very  true.  In  a  couple  of  years  you  can 
put  by  six  or  seven  thousand  francs,  and  that  welt  laid 
ouh  wiU  go  a  long  way.  Whit  do  you  think  of  the 
matter,  l^aui^e?" 

She  replied  in  a  voice  so  low  as  tb  jb^^^cely  audible: 

"  I  think  Pierre  is  right." 

Roland  acclaimed : 

''I  will  go  and  talk  it  ov^er  with  M.  Poult^;  I  know 
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him  very  well.  He  is  assessor  of  the  Chamber  o(  Com- 
merce and  takes  an  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  Com- 
pany. There  is  M.  Lenient,  too,  the  ship-own^r,  who 
is  intimate  with  one  of  the  vice-chairmen." 

Jean  asked  his  brother : 

"  Would  you  like  me  to  feci  my  way  with  M. 
Marchand  at  once?  ^ 

"  Yes,  I  should  be  very  glad/^ 

After  thinking  a  few  minutes,  Pierre  added : 

"  The  best  thing  I  can  do,  perhaps,  wIH  be  to  write 
to  my  professors  at  the  College  of  Medicine  who  had 
a  great  regard  for  me.  Very  inferior  men  are  some- 
times shipped  on  board  those  vessels.  Letters  of  strong 
recommendation  from  such  professors  as  Mas-Rousscl, 
Remus6t,  Plache,  and  Borriquel  would  do  more  for  me 
in  an  hour  than  all  the  doubtful  introductions  in  the 
world.  It  would  be  enough  if  your  friend  M.  March- 
and would  lay  them  before  the  board." 

Jean  approved  heartily. 

'**'You  idea  is  really  capital."  And  he  smiled,  quite 
reassured,  almost  happy,  sure  of  success  and  incapable 
of  allowing  himself  to  be  unhappy  for  long. 

"  You  will  write  to-day?  "  he  said. 

"  Directly.  Now;  at  once.  1  will  go  and  do  so.  I 
do  not  care  for  any  coffee  this  morning ;  I  am  too  nerv- 
ous." 

He  rose  and  left  the  room. 

Then  Jean  turned  to  hfe  mother : 

'^  And  you,  mother,  what  are  you  going  to  do  ?  " 

"  Nothing.     I  do  not  know." 

"  Will  jrou  come  with  me  to  call  on  Mme.  Rose- 
milly?" 

**Why,yes  — yes.'^ 
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"  You  know  I  must  positively  go  to  see  her  to-day." 

**  Yes,  yes.     To  be  sure." 

**  Why  must  you  positively?  "  asked  Roland,  whose 
habit  it  was  never  to  understand  what  was  said  in  his 
presence. 

'*  Because  I  promised  her  I  would." 

"  Oh,  very  well.  That  alters  the  case,"  And  he 
began  to  fill  his  pipe,  while  the  mother  and  son  went  up- 
stairs to  make  ready. 

When  they  were  in  the  street  Jean  said : 

**  Will  you  take  my  arm,  mother?  " 

He  was  never  accustomed  to  offer  it,  for  they  were  in 
the  habit  of  walking  side  by  side.  She  accepted,  and 
leaned  on  him. 

For  some  time  they  did  not  speak;  then  he  said: 

"  You  sec  that  Pierre  is  quite  ready  and  willing  to  go 
away." 

She  murmured : 

"  Poor  boy." 

"  But  why  *  poor  boy  '  ?  He  will  not  be  in  the  least 
unhappy  on  board  the  Lorraine/  " 

**  No  —  I  know.  But  I  was  thinking  of  so  many 
things." 

And  she  thought  for  a  long  time,  her  head  bent,  ac- 
commodating her  step  to  her  son^s ;  then,  in  the  peculiar 
voice  in  which  we  sometimes  give  utterance  to  the  con- 
clusion of  long  and  secret  meditations,  she  exclaimed: 

**  How  horrible  life  isl  If  by  any  chance  we  come 
across  any  sweetness  in  it,  we  sin  in  letting  ourselves 
be  happy,  and  pay  dearly  for  it  afterward." 

He  said  in  a  whisper : 

**  Do  not  speak  of  that  any  more,  mother." 

**  Is  that  possible?     I  think  of  nothing  else." 
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"You  will  forget  it." 

Again  she  was  silent ;  then  with  deep  regret  she  said : 

"  How  happy  I  might  have  been,  married  to  another 


man." 


She  was  visiting  it  on  Roland  now,  throwing  all  the 
responsibility  of  her  sin  on  his  ugliness,  his  stupidity, 
his  clumsiness^  the  heaviness  of  his  intellect,  and  the 
vulgarity  of  his  person.  It  was  to  this  that  it  was  owing 
that  she  had  betrayed  him,  had  driven  one  son  to  des- 
peration, and  had  been  forced  to  utter  to  the  other  the 
most  agonizing  confession  that  can  make  a  mother's 
heart  bleed.  She  muttered:  "  It  is  so  frightful  for  a 
young  girl  to  have  to  marry  such  a  husband  as  mine." 

Jean  made  ho  reply.  He  was  thinking  of  the  man 
he  had  hitherto  believed  to  be  his  father;  and  possibly 
the  vague  notion  he  had  long  since  conceived,  of  that 
father's  inferiority,  with  his  brother's  constant  irony, 
the  scornful  indifference  of  others,  and  the  very  maid- 
servant's contempt  for  Roland,  had  somewhat  prepared 
his  mind  for  his  mother's  terrible  avowal.  It  had  all 
made  it  less  dreadful  to  him  to  find  that  he  was  another 
man's  son;  and  if,  after  the  great  shock  and  agitation 
of  the  previous  evening,  he  had  not  suffered  the  reaction 
of  rage,  indignation,  and  rebellion  which  Mme.  Roland 
had  feared,  it  vns  because  he  had  long  been  uncon- 
sciously chafing  under  the  sense  of  being  the  child  of 
this  well*meaning  lout. 

They  had  now  reached  the  dwelling  of  Mme.  Rose- 
milly. 

She  lived  on  the  road  to  Sainte-Adresse,  on  the  sec- 
ond floor  of  a  large  tenement  which  she  owned.  The 
windows  commanded  a  view  of  the  whole  roadstead. 

On  seeing  Mme.  Roland,  who  entered  first,  instead 
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of  merely  holding  out  her  hands  as^  usuali  she  put  her 
irrm  round  her  and  k)$^  her,  for  sh&  divioed  tho  pur- 
pose of  hei'  visit; 

The  furniture  of  this  drawing-room,  all  in  st^nnpcd 
velvet,  WM  sdways  dbroiidid  in  chaap^covevs.  The 
walk,  hung'with  flowered  paper,  were  graced  fay  icmr 
ejftgfartngs,  the  pwehase  of  her  lite  husband*  the  cap- 
tain. They  represdnted.  sontitnental  aeened  irf  teaf  ai'ing 
life.  In  the  firat  a  fisheHnan'a  Itrtfe  wat  seen,  leaving 
a  handkerchief  on  shore,  while  thd  vessdl  which  bore 
dway  her  husband  vanished  on  the  horizon^  In  the  sec- 
ond the  same  woman  on  her  knees  on  the  iamc  shore, 
under  a  sky  shot  with  lightning,  wr«ng  her  arms  as  she 
gazed  into  the  distance  at  her  Husband's  boat^  which 
was  going  to  the  bottom  dmid  impdaslUd  wkvdsi 

The  others  represented  similar  ^ccne^  in  a  hi^er 
rank  of  society.  A  yodng  lady  with  fair  hair^  resting 
her  elbows  on  the  edge  of  a  large  steamship  qotttiflg 
the  shore,  gazed  at  the  already  distant  coast  with  eyes 
full  of  tears  and  regret.     Whom  is  she  leaving  behind? 

Then  the  same  young  lady  sitting  by  an  open  wiildow 
with  a  view  of  the  sea,  had  fainted  in  an  armchair;  a 
letter  she  had  dropped  lay  at  her  feet  So  he  is  dead  I 
What  despair  I 

Visitors  were  generally  much  morved  and  chimed 
by  the  commonplace  pathos  of  the^e  obridus  and  senti- 
mental works.  They  were  at  once  intelligtbld  without 
question  ot  explanation^  and  the  poor  wohieh  were  to 
be  pitied,  though  the  nature  of  the  grief  of  the  rtlore 
elegant  of  the  two  was  not  pi'ecisely  known.  But  this 
very  doubt  contributed  to  the  sentiment.  She  had,  no 
doubt,  lost  her  lover.     On  entering  the  room  the  eye 
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Wa»  mmtdhtAy  9ittr^tttd  to  the^  femf  plttUfcs,  and 
riineted  a«  if  fascirtafed.  If  it  wandered  it  was  only 
to  return  and  contemplate  the  four  expressions  cm  th^ 
faces  of  the  two  Written,  who  were  M  hkt  eddi  ofher 
a»  two  sistersw  And  the  Very  style  of  these  works,  In 
their  shining  frames,  crisp,  sharp,  and  highly  firiished, 
with  the  elegance  of  a  fashion  plate,  suggested  a  sense 
of  cleanliness  and  propriety  which  was  confirmed  hy  the 
»st  of  the  fittings<  Hm  seats  w^re  always  In  pfeeisely 
the  same  order,  some  against  the  wall  and  some  rotind 
the  ciwular  cenietMiahle,  The  immaculately  white  cur- 
laina  hung  In  such  straight  dnd  i^egulaf  pleats  that  one 
longed  to  crumble  them  a  little;  and  hevet  Ad  k  grain 
of  dust  rest  on  the  shade  under  whidi  fhe  gfilt  clock, 
in  the  taste  of  the  first  empire  —  a  terrestrial  globe  sup- 
(wrhed  by  Attas  on  his  knees  * —  k^ked  like  ^  melcm  left 
there  to  ripen. 

The  two  women  ds  they  sat  down  somewhat  altered 
the  normal  position  of  theif  chairs. 

"  You  bare  not  been  oat  this  mortiing?  **  asked  Mfne. 
Roland. 

"  No.    I  must  own  td  being  ralher  tired." 

And  fh^  spoke  as  if  in  gratitude  to  Jebii  dnd  his 
mother,  of  all  the  pleasure  she  had  derived  ffom  the 
expedition,  and  the  prawn-fishing. 

"  I  ate  my  prawns  this  niorning,"  she  Mdded,  **  and 
they  were  excellent.  If  you  felt  inclined  We  might  go 
again  one  of  these  days." 

The  young  man  interrupted  her : 

"  Before  we  start  on  a  second  fishing  exdufsion,  Sup- 
pou  we  complete  the  first?  " 

"  Complete  it?    It  seems  to  me  quite  finished.*' 
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"  Nay,  madame,  I,  for,  my  part,  caught  somcdiing  on 
the  rocks  of  Saitit  Jouin  which  I  am  anxious  to  carry 
home  with  me." 

She  put  on  an  innocent  and  knowing  look. 

"You?  What  can  it  be?  What  can  you  have 
found?" 

"  A  wife.  And  my  mother  and  I  have  come  to  ask 
you  whether  she  has  changed  her  mind  this  morning." 

She  smiled:  "No,  monsieur.  I  never  change  my 
mind." 

And  then  he  held  out.  his  hand,  wide  open,  and  she 
put  hers  into  it  with  a  quick,  determined  movement. 
Then  he  said:     "  As  soon  as  possible,  I  hope." 

"  As  soon  as  you  like." 

"In  six  weeks?".  •   . 

"  I  have  no  opinioiv  What  does  my  future  mother- 
in-law  say?" 

Mme.  Roland  replied  with  a  rather  melancbdy  smile : 

"  I  ?  Oh,  I  can  say  nothing.  I  can  only  thank  you 
for  having  accepted  Jean,  for  you  will  make  him  very 
happy." 

"  We  will  do  our  best,  mamma." 

Somewhat  overcome,  for  the  first  time,  Mme.  Rose- 
milly  rose,  and  throwing  her  arms  round  Mme.  Roland, 
kissed  her  a  long  time  as  a  child  of  her  own  might  have 
done;  and  under  this  new  embrace  the  poor  woman's 
sick  heart  swelled  with  deep  emotion.  She  could  not 
have  expressed  the  feeling ;  it  was  at  once  sad  and  sweet. 
She  had  lost  her  son,  her  big  boy,  but  in  return  she  had 
found  a  daughter,  a  grown-up  daughter. 

When  they  faced  each  other  again,  and  were  seated, 
they  took  hands  and  remained  so,  looking  at  each  other 
and  smiling,  while  they  seemed  to  have  forgotten  Jean. 
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Then  they  discussed  a  number  of  things  which  had  to 
be  thought  of  in  view  of  an  early  marriage,  and  when 
everything  was  settled  and  decided  Mme.  Rosemilly 
seemed  suddenly  to  remember  a  further  detail  and 
asked:     "  You  have  consulted  M.  Roland,  I  suppose?  " 

A  flush  of  color  mounted  at  the  same  instant  to  the 
face  of  both  mother  and  son*  It  was  the  mother  who 
replied ; 

"  Oh,  no,  It  IS  quite  unnecessary  I  "  Then  she  hesi- 
tated, feeling  that  some  explanation  was  needed,  and 
added:  "We  do  everything  without  saying  anything 
to  him.  It  is  enough  to  tell  him  what  we  have  decided 
on. 

Mme.  Rosemilly,  not  in  the  least  surprised,  only 
smiled,  taking  it  as  a  matter  of  course,  for  the  good  man 
counted  for  so  little. 

When  Mme.  Roland  was  in  the  street  again  with  her 
son  she  said : 

"  Suppose  we  go  to  your  rooms  for  a  little  while.  I 
should  be  glad  to  rest"     * 

She  felt  herself  homeless,  shelterless,  her  own  house 
being  a  terror  to  her. 

They  went  into  Jean's  apartments. 

As  soon  as  the  door  was  closed,  upon  her  she  heaved 
a  deep  sigh,  as  if  that  bolt  had  placed  her  in  safety, 
but  then,  instead  of  resting  as  she  had  said,  she  began 
to  open  the  cupboards,  to  count  the  piles  of  linen,  the 
pocket  handkerchiefs,  and  socks.  She  changed  the  ar- 
rangement to  place  them  in  more  harmonious  order, 
more  pleasing  to  her  housekeeper's  eye;  and  when  she 
had  put  everything  to  her  mind,  laying  out  the  towels, 
the  shirts,  and  the  drawers  on  their  several  shelves  and 
dividing  all  the  linen  into  three  principal  classes,  body- 
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linen,  hoaaehold  lin^n,  md  table-linen,  she  drew  back 
gnd  contemplated  the  reault$»  and  called  out : 

**  Come  here,  Jean,  and  $ec  how  nice  it  looks-" 

He  went  and  admired  it  to  please  her. 

On  a  sudden^  when  be  had  tat  down  again,  she  came 
softly  up  behind  his  armchair,  and  putting  her  right  arm 
romnd  his  neck  she  kissed  him,  while  she  laid  on  the 
chimney  shelf  a  small  packet  wrapped  in  white  paper 
which  she  held  In  the  other  hand. 

"  What  is  that?  ''  he  asked.  Then,  as  she  made  no 
reply,  he  understoodt  recognizing  the  shape  of  the 
frame, 

"  Give  it  to  me  1  "  he  said. 

She  pretended  not  to  hear  him,  and  went  back  to  the 
linen  cupboards.  He  got  up  hastily,  took  the  melan- 
choly relic,  and  going  across  the  room,  put  it  In  the 
drawer  of  his  writmg  tabic  whkh  he  locked  and  doubled 
locked.  She  wiped  away  a  tear  with  the  tip  of  her  fin- 
ger, and  said  iri  a  rather  quavering  voioe :  **  Now  I  am 
going  to  see  whether  your  new  servant  keqM  the  kitchen 
in  good  order.  M  abe  kout  i  can  Ibok  into  everything 
and  make  sure." 

CHAPTER  IX 

LETTERS  of  recomnnendation  from  Professors 
Mas^Roussel^  Resnnsot,  Flache,  and  Borriquel, 
written  in  the  most  flattering  terms  with  regard 
to  DoctQr  Pierre  Roland,  their  pupil,  had  been  sub- 
mitted by  Monsieur  Marchand  to  the  directors  of  the 
Transatlantic  Shipping  Comfpany,  seconded  by  M. 
Poulin,  Judge  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  M.  Leni- 
ent,, a  great  ship-owner,  and  M.  Marlval,  deputy  to  the 
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Mayor  qf  H^vre,  gnd  a  particular  friend  of  Captain 
Beausire*?.  It  proved  that  m  medical  officer  had  yet 
been  appointed  to  the  horraiw,  and  Pierre  was  lucky 
enough  to  be  nominated  within  a  few  days. 

The  letter  annoupcing  it  ww  banded  to  him  one  morn- 
ing by  Josephine,  just  as  h^  wa9  dressed,  Hi^  first  feel- 
ing wai  that  of  a  man  condemned  to  death  who  is  told 
that  hi^  sentence  is  commuted;  he  had  an  immediate 
sense  of  relief  at  the  thought  of  his  early  departure  and 
of  the  peaceful  life  on  boardi  cradled  by  the  rolling 
waves,  always  wandering,  always  moving.  Hi>  life  un* 
der  his  father'^  roof  was  now  that  of  a  stranger,  silent 
and  reserved.  Ever  since  the  evening  when  he  allowed 
the  shameful  secret  he  had  discovered  to  escape  him  in 
his  brother's  presence,  he  bad  felt  that  the  last  ties  to 
his  kindred  were  broken.  He  was  harassed  by  remorse 
for  having  told  this  thing  to  Jean.  He  felt  that  it  was 
odious,  indecent,  and  brutal,  and  ytt  It  was  a  relief  to 
him  to  have  uttered  it. 

He  never  met  the  eyes  either  of  bif  mother  or  hia 
brother;  to  ^void  bis  gaxe  theirs  had  become  surpris- 
ingly  alert,  with  the  cunning  of  fqes  who  fear  to  cross 
each  other.  He  was  always  wondering:  "  What  can 
she  have  said  to  Jean?  Did  $hq  confess  or  deny  it? 
What  does  my  brother  believe?  What  does  he  think 
of  her  —  what  does  he  think  of  ma?  "  He  could  not 
guess,  and  it  drove  him  to  frenzy,  And  he  scarcely 
ever  spoke  to  them,  excepting  when  Roland  was  by,  to 
avoid  his  questioning. 

As  soon  as  he  received  the  letter  announcing  his  ap'. 
ppintment  he  3bowed  it  at  once  to  his  family.  His 
father,  who  was  prone  to  rejoicing  over  everything, 
clapped  his  bands,     Jean  spoke  seriously,  though  his 
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heart  was  full  of  gladness :  "  I  congratulate  you  with 
all  my  heart,  for  I  know  there  were  several  other  candi- 
dates. You  certainly  owe  it  to  your  professors'  let- 
ters." 

His  mother  bent  her  head  and  murmured : 

"  I  am  very  glad  you  have  been  successful." 

After  breakfast  he  went  to  the  Company's  offices  to 
obtain  information  on  various  particulars,  and  he  asked 
the  name  of  the  doctor  on  board  the  Picardie,  which 
was  to  sail  next  day,  to  inquire  of  him  as  to  the  details 
of  his  new  life  and  any  details  he  might  think  useful. 

Doctor  Pirette  having  gone  on  board,  Pierre  went  to 
the  ship,  where  he  was  received  in  a  little  stateroom  by 
a  young  man  with  a  fair  beard,  not  unlike  his  brother. 
They  talked  together  a  long  time. 

In  the  hollow  depths  of  the  huge  ship  they  could  hear 
a  confused  and  continuous  commotion ;  the  noise  of  bales 
and  cases  pitched  down  into  the  hold  mingling  with 
footsteps,  voices,  the  creaking  of  the  machinery  lower- 
ing the  freight,  the  boatswain's  whistle,  and  the  clatter 
of  chains  dragged  or  wound  onto  capstans  by  the  snort- 
ing and  panting  engine  which  sent  a  slight  vibration 
from  end  to  end  of  the  great  vessel. 

But  when  Pierre  had  left  his  colleague  and  found 
himself  in  the  street  once  more,  a  new  form  of  melan- 
choly came  down  on  him,  enveloping  him  like  the  fogs 
which  roll  over  the  sea,  coming  up  from  the  ends  of  the 
world  and  holding  in  their  intangible  density  something 
mysteriously  impure,  as  it  were  the  pestilential  breath 
of  a  far-away,  unhealthy  land. 

In  his  hours  of  greatest  suffering  he  had  never  felt  him- 
self so  sunk  in  a  foul  pit  of  misery.  It  was  as  though  he 
had  given  the  last  wrench ;  there  was  no  fiber  of  attach- 
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ment  left.  In  tearing  up  the  roots  of  every  affection 
he  had  not  hitherto  had  the  distressful  feeling  which 
now  came  over  him,  like  that  of  a  lost  dog.  It  was  no 
longer  a  torturing  mortal  pain,  but  the  frenzy  of  a  for- 
lorn and  homeless  animal,  the  physical  anguish  of  a 
vagabond  creature  without  a  roof  for  shelter,  lashed  by 
the  rain,  the  wind,  the  storm,  all  the  brutal  forces  of 
the  universe.  As  he  set  foot  on  the  vessel,  as  he  went 
into  the  cabin  rocked  by  the  waves,  the  very  flesh  of  the 
man,  who  had  always  slept  in  a  motionless  and  steady 
bed,  had  risen  up  against  the  insecurity  henceforth  of 
all  his  morrows.  Till  now  that  flesh  had  been  pro- 
tected by  a  solid  wall  built  into  the  earth  which  held  it, 
by  the  certainty  of  resting  in  the  same  spot,  under  a  roof 
which  could  resist  the  gale.  Now  all  that,  which  it 
was  a  pleasure  to  defy  in  the  warmth  of  home,  must  be- 
come a  peril  and  a  constant  discomfort.  No  earth  un- 
der foot,  only  the  greedy,  heaving,  complaining  sea ;  no 
space  around  for  walking,  running,  losing  the  way,  only 
a  few  yards  of  planks  to  pace  like  a  convict  among  other 
prisoners;  no  trees,  no  gardens,  no  streets,  no  houses; 
nothing  but  water  and  clouds.  And  the  ceaseless  mo- 
tion of  the  ship  beneath  his  feet.  On  stormy  days  he 
must  lean  against  the  wainscot,  hold  on  to  the  doors, 
cling  to  the  edge  of  the  narrow  berth  to  save  himself 
from  rolling  out.  On  calm  days  he  would  hear  the 
snorting  throb  of  the  screw,  and  feel  the  swift  flight  of 
the  ship,  bearing  him  on  in  its  unpausing,  regular,  exas- 
perating race. 

And  he  was  a  prey  to  this  vagabond  convict's  life 
solely  because  his  mother  had  sinned. 

He  walked  on,  his  heart  sinking  with  the  despairing 
sorrow  of  those  who  are  doomed  to  exile.     He  no 
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longer  felt  a  haughty  disdain  and  §corHful  h&tred  of 
the  strangers  he  met,  but  a  woeful  impulse  to  speak  to 
them,  to  tell  them  all  that  he  had  to  quit  Ffarlte,  to  be 
listened  to  and  comforted.  There  was  in  the  vcfry 
depth*  of  his  heart  the  shamefaced  hted  Of  a  beggar 
who  would  fain  hold  Out  his  hand  —  a  timid  but  urgent 
need  to  feel  that  some  one  would  grieVe  at  his  departing. 

He  thought  of  MatoWJiko.  The  old  Pole  was  the 
only  person  who  loved  him  well  enough  to  feel  true  and 
keen  emotion,  and  the  doctor  at  once  determined  to  go 
and  see  him. 

When  he  entered  the  shop,  the  druggist.  Who  was 
pounding  powders  in  a  marble  mortar,  started  and  left 
his  work  s 

*^  You  ate  never  to  be  seen  nowadays,"  said  he. 

Pierre  eicplained  that  he  had  had  a  great  marty  seri- 
ous matters  to  attend  to,  but  without  giving  the  feason, 
and  he  took  a  seat,  asking  : 

"  Well,  -and  how  is  business  doing?  " 

Business  was  not  doing  at  all.  Competition  was 
fearful,  and  rich  folks  rare  In  that  workman's  quarter* 
Nothing  would  sell  but  cheap  drugs,  and  the  doctors 
did  not  prescribe  the  costlier  and  more  complicated 
remedies  on  which  a  profit  is  made  of  five  hundfed  per 
cent.  The  old  fellow  ended  by  saying:  **  If  this  goes 
on  for  three  months  I  shall  shut  up  shop.  If  I  did  not 
count  on  you,  dear  good  doctor,  I  should  have  turned 
shoeblack  by  this  time." 

Pierre  felt  a  pang,  and  made  up  his  mind  to  deal  the 
blow  at  once,  since  it  must  be  dortc. 

**  I  —  oh,  I  cannot  be  of  any  use  to  you.  I  am  leav- 
ing Havre  early  next  month." 
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Marowsko  took  off  hi^  spect^ded,  M  gfe^t  trls  his 
ftgitation. 

"  You  1     You  1    What  are  you  saying  ?  *' 

"  I  say  that  I  am  golrtg  away,  my  poof  ffiendi" 

The  old  man  wan  ^tficken)  feeling  his  last  hope  slip- 
ping from  under  him,  and  he  suddenly  tufned  againdt 
this  man,  whom  he  had  followed,  whom  he  loved,  whom 
he  had  ^o  implicitly  trusted,  and  who  forsook  him  thM^ 

He  stammered  out: 

"  You  are  surely  not  going  to  play  me  false  -*- you  ?  ** 

Piei-re  was  so  deeply  touched  that  he  fdt  inclined  to 
embrace  the  old  fellow. 

**  I  am  not  playing  you  false.  I  have  not  found  any- 
thing to  do  here,  and  I  am  going  as  medical  officer  on 
boa^d  a  transatlantic  passenger  boat." 

"O  Monsieur  Pierre  I  And  you  always  promised 
you  would  help  me  to  make  a  living!  " 

"  What  can  I  do?  I  must  make  my  own  living.  I 
have  not  a  farthing  in  the  world.*' 

Marowsko  said:  ''  It  is  wrong;  what  you  are  doing 
is  very  wrong.  There  is  nothing  for  me  but  to  die  of 
hunger.  At  my  age  this  is  the  end  of  all  things.  It  is 
wrong.  You  are  forsaking  a  poor  old  man  who  came 
here  to  be  with  you.     It  is  wrong." 

Pierre  tried  to  explain,  to  protest,  to  give  reasOnS,  to 
prove  that  he  could  not  have  done  otherwise ;  the  Pole^ 
enraged  by  his  desertion,  would  not  listen  to  him,  ahd  he 
ended  by  raying,  wih  an  allusion  no  doubt  to  political 
events : 

**  You  French  —  you  never  keep  your  word  I  " 

At  this  Pierre  rose,  offended  on  his  part,  and  taking 
rather  a  high  tone  he  saldi 
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**  You  are  unjust,  pere  Marowsko;  a  man  must  have 
very  strong  motives  to  act  as  I  have  done,  and  you 
ought  to  understand  that.  Au  revoir  —  I  hope  I  may 
find  you  more  reasonable/'     And  he  went  away. 

"  Well,  well,"  he  thought)  "  not  a  soul  will  feel  a  sin- 
cere regret  for  me." 

His  mind  sought  through  all  the  people  he  knew  or 
had  known,  and  among  the  faces  which  crossed  his  mem- 
ory he  saw  that  of  the  girl  at  the  tavern  who  led  him  to 
doubt  his  mother. 

He  hesitated,  having  still  an  instinctive  grudge 
against  her,  then  suddenly  reflected  on  the  other  hand : 
'^  After  all,  she  was  right"  And  he  looked  about  him 
to  find  the  turning. 

The  beer-shop,  as  it  happened,  was  full  of  people, 
and  also  full  of  smoke*  The  customers,  tradesmen, 
and  laborers,  for  it  was  a  holiday,  were  shouting,  call- 
ing, laughing,  and  the  master  himself  was  waiting  on 
them,  running  from  table  to  table,  carrying  away  empty 
glasses  and  returning  them  crowned  with  froth. 

When  Pierre  had  found  a  seat  not  far  from  the  desk 
he  waited,  hoping  that  the  girl  would  see  him  and  rec- 
ognize him.  But  she  passed  him  again  and  again  as 
she  went  to  and  fro,  pattering  her  feet  under  her  skirts 
with  a  smart  little  strut.  At  last  he  rapped  a  coin  on 
the  table,  and  she  hurried  up. 

"  What  will  you  take,  sir?  " 

She  did  not  look  at  him;  her  mind  was  absorbed  in 
calculations  of  the  liquor  she  had  served. 

**  Well,"  said  he,  "  this  is  a  pretty  way  of  greeting  a 
friend." 

She  fixed  her  eyes  on  his  face:  "Ah!"  said  she 
hurriedly*     **  Is  it  you?     You  are  pretty  well?     But 
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I  have  not  a- minute  to-day.  A  bock  did  you  wish 
for?" 

"  Yes,  a  bock  1" 

When  she  brought  it  he  said : 

"  I  have  come  to  say  good-by.     I  am  going  away." 

And  she  replied  indifferently: 

"  Indeed.     Where  are  you  going?  " 

"  To  America." 

"  A  very  fine  country,  they  say." 

And  that  was  all  I 

Really  he  was  very  ill-advised  to  address  her  on  such 
a  busy  day;  there  were  too  many  people  in  the  cafe. 

Pierre  went  down  to  the  sea.  As  he  reached  the 
jetty  he  descried  the  Pearl;  his  father  and  Beausire  were 
were  coming  in.  Papagris  was  pulling,  and  the  two 
men,  seated  in  the  stern,  smoked  their  pipes  with  a  look 
of  perfect  happiness.  As  they  went  past,  the  doctor 
said  to  himself:  "Blessed  are  the  simple-minded!" 
And  he  sat  down  on  one  of  the  benches  on  the  break- 
water, to  try  to  lull  himself  in  animal  drowsiness. 

When  he  went  home  in  the  evening  his  mother  said, 
without  daring  to  lift  her  eyes  to  his  face: 

"  You  will  want  a  heap  of  things  to  take  with  you. 
I  have  ordered  your  underlinen,  and  I  went  into  the  tail- 
or shop  about  cloth  clothes ;  but  is  there  nothing  else  you 
need  —  things  which  I,  perhaps,  know  nothing  about?  " 

His  lips  parted  to  say,  "  No,  nothing."  But  he  re- 
flected that  he  must  accept  the  means  of  getting  a  decent 
outfit,  and  he  replied  in  a  very  calm  voice:  **  I  hardly 
know  myself,  yet.     I  will  make  inquiries  at  the  office." 

He  inquired,  and  they  gave  him  a  list  of  indispensable 
necessaries.  His  mother,  as  she  took  it  from  his  hand, 
looked  up  at  him  for  the  first  time  for  very  long,  and  in 
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the  ckplh^  of  htr  eyes  there  \7M  the  burtible  ^re^ 
sion,  gentle,  sad,  and  beseeching,  of  a  dog  that  has  beeh 
beaten  and  begs  forgiveness. 

On  the  1st  of  October  the  Lorraine  from  Saint- 
Na;iftire,  came  into  the  hfetbor  6f  Havre  to  sail  on  the 
7th,  bound  for  New  York,  attd  Pierre  RoUnd  wAi  to 
take  possession  of  the  little  floating  eabin  in  whieh  hence- 
forth his  life  was  to  be  confined. 

Next  day  as  he  was  going  out,  he  met  his  mother  on 
the  stairs  waiting  for  him,  to  murmur  in  an  almost  in- 
audible voice ! 

**  You  would  not  like  me  to  help  you  to  put  things 
to  rights  onboard?" 

**  NO)  thank  you.     Everything  Is  done." 

Then  Abe  said  t 

'*  I  should  have  liked  to  see  your  cabin." 

"  There  is  nothing  to  see.     It  is  very  small  and  Very 

ugly-" 

And  he  went  downstairs,  leaving  her  stricken,  lean- 
ing against  the  w^U  with  a  wan  face. 

Now  Roland,  who  had  gone  over  the  Lorraine  that 
very  day,  could  talk  of  nothing  all  dinner  time  but  this 
dplendid  vessel,  and  wondered  that  his  wife  should  not 
i^are  to  see  It  as  their  son  was  to  sail  on  board. 

Pierre  had  scarcely  any  intercourse  with  his  family 
during  the  days  which  followed.  He  was  nervous,  irri- 
table, hard,  and  his  rough  speech  seemed  to  ksh  every 
one  indiscriminately.  But  the  day  before  he  left  he  was 
suddenly  quite  changed,  and  much  softened.  As  he  em- 
braced his  parents  before  going  to  sleep  on  board  for 
the  first  time  he  said : 

"  You  will  come  to  say  good-by  to  me  on  board,  will 
you  not?" 
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RolMd  ejtcklmifd: 

"  Why,  ye»,  of  cmirie  -^of  coufs€,  Louide?  " 

''  Cert&inly,  dertdinly/'  8he  laid  in  a  low  voi^e. 

Pierre  went  on :  *'  We  sail  at  eleven  prcfeigely.  Yoto 
must  be  tlMre  by  hiUf-padt  nlnt  dcth«  littett/' 

'*  Hiih!  '*  cfi«d  hi^  father,  **  A  good  Ideal  As  soon 
ad  w<)  hzvt  bid  you  good^bye^  wa  will  make  hast^  on 
bottfd  the  Pearl,  and  look  out  for  you  beyond  the  Jetty^ 
M  as  to  see  you  once  more.  What  do  you  say, 
Louise?" 

'*  Certainly." 

Roland  went  on :  *'  And  in  that  way  you  will  not 
lose  sight  of  us  among  the  crowd  which  throhg^  th^ 
breakwater  when  the  great  liners  saiL  It  is  impossibk 
to  distinguish  your  own  friends  in  the  mob<  Does  that 
meet  your  views?  " 

**  Yes,  to  be  sure;  that  is  settled.'* 

An  hour  later  he  was  lying  in  his  berth-— h  little 
crib  as  long  and  narrow  as  a  coffin.  There  he  remained 
with  his  eyes  wide  open  for  a  long  time,  thinking  over 
all  that  had  happened  during  the  last  two  months  of  his 
life,  especially  in  his  owil  SOul.  By  dint  of  suffering 
and  making  others  suffer,  his  aggressive  and  revengeful 
anguish  had  lost  its  edge,  like  a  blunted  sword.  H^ 
scarcely  had  the  heart  left  in  him  to  owe.  any  one  or 
anything  a  grudge;  he  let  his  rebellious  wrath  float  away 
down  stream,  as  his  life  must  He  was  so  weary  of 
wrestling,  weary  of  fightings  weary  of  hating,  weary  of 
everything,  that  he  was  quite  worn  out,  and  tried  to 
stupefy  his  heart  with  forgetfulness  as  he  dropped 
asleep.  He  heard  vaguely,  all  about  him,  the  un- 
wonted noises  of  the  ship,  slight  noises,  and  scarcely 
audible  on  this  calm  night  In  port;  and  he  felt  no  more 
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of  the  dreadful  wound  which  had  tortured  him  hitherto, 
but  the  discomfort  and  strain  of  it8  healing. 

He  had  been  sleeping  soundly  when  the  stir  of  the 
crew  roused  him.  It  was  day;  the  tidal  train  had  come 
down  to  the  pier  bringing  the  passengers  from  Paris- 
Then  he  wandered  about  the  vessel  among  all  these 
busy,  bustling  folks  inquiring  for  their  cabins,  question- 
ing and  answering  each  other  at  random,  in  the  scare 
and  fuss  of  a  voyage  already  begun.  After  greeting 
the  captain  and  shaking  hands  with  his  comrade  the 
purser,  he  went  into  the  saloon  where  some  Englishmen 
were  already  asleep  in  the  corners.  The  large  low 
room,  with  its  white  marble  panels  framed  in  gilt  bead- 
ing, was  furnished  with  looking-glasses,  which  pro- 
longed, in  endless  perspective,  the  long  tables  flanked  by 
pivot-seats  covered  with  red  velvet.  It  was  fit,  indeed, 
to  be  the  vast  floating  cosmopolitan  dining  hall,  where 
the  rich  natives  of  two  continents  might  eat  in  common. 
Its  magnificent  luxury  was  that  of  great  hotels,  and  the- 
aters, and  public  rooms;,  the  imposing  and  common- 
place luxury  which  appeals  to  the  eye  of  the  millionaire. 

The  doctor  was  on  the  point  of  turning  into  the 
second-class  saloon,  when  he  remembered  that  a  large 
cargo  of  emigrants  had  come  on  board  the  night  before, 
and  he  went  down  to  the  lower  deck.  There,  in  a  sort 
of  basement,  low  and  dark,  like  a  gallery  in  a  mine, 
Pierre  could  discern  some  hundreds  of  men,  women,  and 
children,  stretched  on  shelves  fixed  one  above  another, 
or  lying  on  the  floor  in  heaps.  He  could  not  sec  their 
faces,  but  could  dimly  make  out  this  squalid,  ragged 
crowd  of  wretches,  beaten  in  the  struggle  for  life,  worn 
out  and  crushed,  setting  forth,  each  with  a  starving  wife 
and  weakly  children,  for  an  unknown  land  where  they 
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hoped,  perhaps,  not  to  die  of  hunger.  And  as  he 
thought  of  their  past  labor  —  wasted  labor,  and  barren 
effort  —  of  the  mortal  struggle  taken  up  afresh  and  in 
vain  each  day,  of  the  energy  expended  by  this  tattered 
crew  who  were  going  to  begin  again,  not  knowing  where, 
this  life  of  hideous  misery,  he  longed  to  cry  out  to  them : 

"  Tumble  yourselves  overboard,  rather,  with  your 
wojncn  and  your  little  ones."  And  his  heart  ached  so 
with  pity  that  he  went  away  unable  to  endure  the  sight. 

He  found  his  father,  his  mother,  Jean,  and  Mme. 
Rosemilly  waiting  for  him  in  his  cabin. 

"  So  early  1  "  he  exclaimed. 

"  Yes,"  said  Mme.  Roland  in  a  trembling  voice. 
"  We  wanted  to  have  a  little  time  to  see  you." 

He  looked  at  her.  She  was  dressed  all  in  black  as  if  she 
were  in  mourning,  and  he  noticed  that  her  hair,  which 
only  a  month  ago  had  been  gray,  was  now  almost  white. 
It  was  very  difficult  to  find  space  for  four  persons  to  sit 
down  in  the  little  room,  and  he  himself  got  onto  his  bed. 
The  door  was  left  open,  iatnd  they  could  ste  a  great 
crowd  hurr3^ng  by,  as  if  it  were  a  street  on  a  holiday, 
for  all  the  friends  of  the  passengers  and  a  host  of  in- 
quisitive visitors  had  invaded  the  huge  vessel.  They 
pervaded  the  passages,  the  saloons,  every  corner  of  the 
ship ;  and  heads  peered  in  at  the  doorway  while  a  voice 
murmured  outside :     "  That  is  the  doctor's  cabin." 

Then  Pierre  shut  the  door;  but  no  sooner  was  he  shut 
in  with  his  own  party  than  he  longed  to  open  it  again, 
for  the  bustle  outside  covered  their  agitation  and  want 
of  words- 

Mme.  Rosemilly  at  last  felt  she  must  ^peak. 

"  Very  little  air  comes  in  through  those  little  win- 
dows." 
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"Porthples,"  md  Pierw,  He  phgwed  her  how 
thick  the  glas»  was,  to  enable  it  tp  rf si$t  the  most  violent 
$hock$y  gnd  took  a  long  tima  expl^iniiig  the  fastening. 
Rolj^nd  prpf^ntly  ^k^ ;  "  And  ypw  htve  your  doctor's 
shppber^?" 

T^e  d^rtpr  PPWPd  *  cupbourd  sind  diipUycd  an 
array  of  phiaU  tk?ketad  with  i4tin  nfme^  on  white  paper 
labels,  He  took  one  put  and  enwmar^ted  the  prop.cr. 
ties  of  it^  contents;  then  n  se<K)nd  and  a  third,  a  perfect 
lecture  pn  thergpeyti«$,  to  which  they  all  listcn<ed  with 
great  attention.  Rolaiid,  shaking  hk  head,  stid  again 
and  again:  "How  very  inte^eiting.''  There  was  a 
tap  ^  the  doprt 

"  Come  in,"  said  Pierre,  and  Captain  Beausire  ap- 
peared- 

**  I  am  late,'*  ha  »a|d  as  he  ^hook  hands,  "  I  did  not 
wj^nt  to  l)e  w  the  way."  He  too  nt  down  on  the  bed 
anil  silence  fell  pnca  more^ 

Siiddenly  the  q^ptain  prieked  hia  ears.  He  could 
hpar  or^er^  hiding  giv«n,  and  he  said; 

**  It  jp  time  for  m  to  be  off  if  we  mean  to  get  on 
bp^rd  the  P^arl  to  see  you  once  more  outside,  and  bid 
yoi^  good<by  out  on  the  open  lea." 

Old  Roland  was  very  eager  about  this,  to  impress  the 
voyagers  on  board  th^  ht^rrmnfi,  no  doubt,  and  he  rose 
in  haste, 

*^Good-by,  my  boy/'  He  kissed  Pierre  on  the 
wbiskerg  ^nd  then  ppenfKl  the  door. 

^me.  Roland  had  not  stirred,  but  sat  with  downcast 
eyes,  very  pale.     Her  husband  touched  her  arm: 

"  Come,"  he  said*. "  We  rtiust  niake  hSfite»  we  have  not 
a  minute  to  spare." 

She  pulled  herself  up,  went  to  her  son  and  offered 
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him  first  ow  and  then  another  ch^ek  of  white  wax  which 
he  ki^cd  without  raying  a  word.  Then  he  rfiook  hands 
with  Mme.  Ro$emilly  and  his  hroth^r^  a^ng ; 

"  And  when  is  the  wedding  to  be?  " 

^*  I  do  not  know  yet  exactly.  We  will  make  it  fit  in 
with  one  of  your  return  voyages." 

At  last  they  were  all  out  of  tha  cabin,  and  up  on  deck 
among  the  crowd  pf  visitors,  porters  and  jailors.  The 
steam  was  snorting  in  the  huge  belly  of  the  vessel  which 
seemed  to  quiver  with  impatience- 

"  Goodrby,"  said  Roland  in  a  great  bustle. 

"  Good-by,"  replied  Pierre,  standing  on  one  of  tha 
landing'planks  lying  between  the  deck  of  the  horrainc 
and  the  quay.  He  shook  bjinds  »U  round  once  more, 
and  they  were  gone. 

"  Make  hast^,  jump  into  the  carriage,"  cried  the 
father, 

A  fly  was  waiting  for  them  and  took  them  t<> 
the  o^ter  harbor,  where  Papagris  had  the  P^^W  in  readi- 
ness to  put  out  tQ  sea. 

There  was  not  a  breath  of  air;  it  w(w  pne  of  those 
crisp,  still  autumn  days,  when  the  sheeny  sea  looks  as 
cold  and  hard  as  polished  ste^l. 

Jean  took  one  oar,  the  sailor  sei^d  the  jother  and 
they  pulled  offt  On  the  breakwater,  on  the  piers,  cvea 
on  the  granite  parapets,  a  crowd  stood  packed,  hustling 
and  noisy,  to  see  the  Lorraine  iCome  oi|t.  The  /V«r/ 
glided  down  between  these  two  waves  of  humanity  and 
was  soon  outside  the  mokr 

Captain  Beausire,  seated  between  the  two  women, 
held  the  tiller,  and  he  said ; 

"  You  will  see,  we  shall  be  close  In  her  way  -^  dose." 

And  the  two  ofirsmqp  pqlled  with  all  their  might  to 
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get  out  as  far  as  possible.     Suddenly  Roland  cried  out : 

**  Here  she  comes !  I  see  her  masts  and  her  two  fun- 
nels I     She  is  coming  out  of  the  inner  harbor." 

"  Cheerily,  lads  1  "  cried  Beausire. 

Mme.  Roland  took  out  her  handkerchief  and  held  it 
to  her  eyes. 

Roland  stood  up,  clinging  to  the  mast,  and  answered : 

"  At  this  minute  she  is  working  round  in  the  outer 
harbor.  She  is  standing  still  —  now  she  moves  again ! 
She  was  taking  the  tow-rope  on  board,  no  doubt. 
There  she  goes.  Bravo!  She  is  between  the  piers! 
Do  you  hear  the  crowd  shouting?  Bravo  I  The  Nep- 
tune has  her  in  tow.  Now  I  see  her  bows  —  here  she 
comes  —  here  she  is !  Gracious  heavens,  what  a  ship  1 
Look!  look!" 

Mme.  Rosemilly  and  Beausire  looked  up  behind 
them,  the  oarsmen  ceased  pulling;  only  Mme.  Roland 
did  not  stir. 

The  immense  steamship,  towed  by  a  powerful  tug, 
which,  in  front  of  her,  looked  like  a  caterpillar,  came 
slowly  and  majestically  out  of  the  harbor.  And  the 
good  people  of  Havre,  who  crow;ded  the  piers,  the 
beach,  and  the  windows,  carried  away  by  a  burst  of 
patriotic  enthusiasm,  cried :  ''  Vive  la  Lorraine/ ''  with 
acclamations  and  applause  for  this  magnificent  begin- 
ning, this  birth  of  the  beautiful  daughter  given  to  the 
sea  by  the  great  maritime  town. 

She,  as  soon  as  she  had  passed  beyond  the  narrow 
channel  between  the  two  granite  walls,  feeling  herself 
free  at  last,  cast  off  the  tow-ropes  and  went  off  alone,  like 
a  monstrous  creature  walking  on  the  waters. 

*'  Here  she  is  —  here  she  comes,  straight  down  on 
usl"     Roland  kept  shouting;  and  Beausire,  beaming. 
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exdabncd :     **  What  did  I  promise  you  I    Heh  I     Do  I 
kiu^jthe.way?" 

Jean  in  a  low  tone  said  to  his  mother:  ^^Looki 
mother,  she  is  close  upon  us  I  "  And  Mme.  Roland  nn- 
GQTered  her  eyes,  blinded  by  tears. 

The  Lorraine  came  on,  still  under  the  impetus  of  her 
swift  exit  from  the  harbor,  in  the  brilliant,  calm 
weather.  Beausire,  with  his  glass  to  his  eye^  called 
out: 

'^  Look  out!  M.  Pierre  is  at  the  stem,  all  alone, 
plainly  to  be  seen  I     Look  out  I  "  • 

The  ship  was  almost  touching  the  Pearl  now,  as  tall 
as  a  tnountain  and  as  swift  as  a  train.  -  Mme.  Roland, 
distraught  and  desperate,  held  out  her  arms  toward  it ; 
jokd  she  tow  h.er  son,  ber  Pierre,  with  1m  officer's  cap 
on,  throwing  kisses  to  her  with  both  hands* 

But  he  was  going  away,  flying,  vanishing,  a  tiny  speck 
already,  no  more  than  an  imperceptible  spot  on  the  enor- 
mous vessel.  She  tried  still  to  distinguish  him,  but  she 
could  not. 

Jean  took  her  hand : 

**  You  saw?  "  he  said   . 

"  Yes,  I  saw.     How  good  he  is  I  " 

And  they  turned  to  go  home. 

''  Cristi  I  How  fast  she  goes  I  "  exclaimed  Roland 
with  endiusiastic  conviction. 

The  steamer,  in  fact,  was  shrinkiiig  every  second,  as 
though  she  were  melting  away  in  the  ocean.  Mme. 
Roland,  turning  back  to  look  at  her,  watched  her  disap- 
pearing on  the  horizon,  on  her  way  to  an  unknown  land 
at  the  other' side  of  the  world. 

In  that  vessel  which  nothing  could  stay,  that  vessel 
which  she  soon  would  see  no  more,  was  her  son,  her 
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poor  sdn»    And  she  felt  as.  fSioUgk  half  her  heart  had 

gone  with  him;  she  felt,  too,  as  if  her  life  were  ended; 
/es,  and  she  felt  as  though  she  wonld  neviersee  the  child 
a^in. 

''  Why  are  you  crying?  "  asked  her  husband,  ^'  when 
you  know  he  will  be  back  a^in  within  a  ntonth/' 

She  stammered  out:  ^^  I  don't  know^  I  cry  because 
I  tot  hurt/' 

When  they  had  landed,  Beausire  at  once  took  leave 
of  them  to  go  to  breakfast  with  a  friends  Then  Jean 
led  the  way  with  Mme.  Rosetnilly,  and  Roland  said  to 
hts  wife: 

''  A  very  fine  fellow,  all  the  same^  is  oor  Jean." 

"  Yeft»"  replied  the  radthch 

And  her  mind  being  tod  nnich  bewildered  to  thfidc 
of  what  she  was  sayings  she  went  on  f 

'*  I  am  very  glad  that  he  is  to  marry  Mme.  Rose- 
miUy." 

Th^  worthy  man  wds  astounded. 

"Heh?  What?  He  is  to  marry  Mme.  Roai- 
miUy?" 

'*  Yes,  we  meant  to  ask  your  opinion  about  it  this 
very  day." 

''  Bless  me.  And  has.  thia  ei^;agement  been  long  in 
the  wind?" 

**  Oh,  no,  only  a  very  few  days.  Jean  wished  to  make 
sure  that  she  would  accdpt  him  before  coiisuhing  you." 

Roland  rubbed  his  hands.  . 

**  Very  good.  Very  good.  It  is  capital.  I  entirely 
apiJrove." 

As  they  were  about  to  turn  off  from  the  quay  down 
the  Boulevard  Fran9ois  ler,  his  wife  once  more  looked 
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back  to  cast  a  last  look  at  the  high  seas,  but  she  could 
see  nothing  now  but  a  puff  of  gray  smoke,  so  far  away, 
so  faint  that  it  looked  like  a  film  of  haze. 
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IT  was  after  a  dinner  of  friends,  of  old  friends. 
There  were  five  of  them,  a  writer,  a  doctor,  and 
three  rich  bachelors  without  any  profession. 

They  had  talked  about  everything,  and  a  feeling  of 
lassitude  came  on,  that  feeling  of  lassitude  which  pre- 
cedes and  leads  to  the  departure  of  guests  after  festive 
gatherings.  One  of  those  present,  who  had  for  the  last 
five  minutes  been  gazing  silently  at  the  surging  boule- 
vard starred  with  gas-lamps,  and  rattling  with  vehicles, 
said  suddenly : 

"  When  youVe  nothing  to  do  from  morning  till  night, 
the  days  are  long." 

"  And  the  nights,  too,"  assented  the  guest  who  sat 
next  to  him.  "  I  sleep  very  little;  pleasures  fatigue  me; 
conversation  Is  monotonous.  Never  do  I  come  across  a 
new  idea,  and  I  feel,  before  talking  to  anyone,  a  violent 
longing  to  say  nothing  and  listen  to  nothing.  I  don't 
know  what  to  do  with  my  evenings." 

And  the  third  idler  remarked : 

^'  I  would  pay  a  great  deal  for  anything  that  would 
enable  me  to  pass  merely  two  pleasant  hours  every 
day." 

Then  the  writer,  who  had  just  thrown  his  overcoat 
across  his  arm,  turned  round  to  them  and  said: 

**  The  man  who  could  discover  a  new  vice,  and  intro- 
duce it  among  his  fellow-creatures,  even  though  it  were 
to  shorten  their  lives,  would  render  a  greater  service  to 
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humanity  than  the  man  who  found  the  means  of  secur- 
ing to  them  eternal  salvation  and  eternal  youth/' 

The  doctor  burst  out  laughing,  and,  while  he  chewed 
his  cigar,  he  said: 

"  Yes,  but  'tis  not  so  easy  as  that  to  discover  it. 
Men  have,  however  crudely,  been  seeking  for  and  work- 
ing for  the  object  you  refer  to  since  the  beginning  of 
the  world.  The  men  who  came  first  reached  perfec- 
tion at  once  in  this  way.  We  are  hardly  equal  to 
them." 

One  of  the  three  idlers  murmured: 

"Tisapityl" 

Then,  after  a  minute's  pause,  he  added: 

**  If  we  could  only  sleep,  sleep  well  without  feeling 
hot  or  cold,  sleep  with  that  perfect  unconsciousness  we 
experience  on  nights  when  we  are  thoroughly  fatigued, 
sleep  without  dreams." 

**  Why  without  dreams?  "  asked  the  guest  sitting  next 
to  him. 

The  other  replied : 

"  Because  dreams  are  not  always  pleasant,  and  they 
are  always  fantastic,  improbable,  disconnected,  and  be* 
cause  when  we  are  asleep  we  cannot  have  the  sort  of 
dreams  we  like.  We  require  to  be  awake  when  we 
dream." 

"  And  what's  to  prevent  you  from  being  so?  "  asked 
the  writer. 

The  doctor  flung  away  the  end  of  his  cigar. 

*'  My  dear  fellow,  in  order  to  dream  when  you  arc 
awake  you  need  great  power  and  great  exercise  of  will, 
and  when  you  try  to  do  it,  great  weariness  is  the  result. 
Now,  real   dreaming,   that  journey  of  our  thoughts 
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through  delightful  visiorw,  16  ^ssuwdly  the  sweetest  ex- 
perience in  th«  worid;  bat  It  tniiet  come  naturally,  it 
must  not  be  provoked  io  a  painful  manner,  and  mtist  be 
accompanied  by  absolute  bodily  comfort.  This  power 
of  dreamJag  I  can  give  you  pr^yided  you  promise  that 
you  wilt  not  abwe  it/^ 
•TJk  writer  sh^-ugged  his  Mulders; 

^*  Ah!  y«s,  I  know  —  kasehieh,  opium,  green  tea  — 
artificial  paradises.  I  have  read  Eaudelaire,  and  I  eyen 
tasted  the  famous  drug,  which  made  me  very  sick." 

But  the  doctor,  without  stirring  Irom  his  seat,  said : 

"  No :  ether,  nothing  but  ether,  and  I  would  suggest 
that  you  literary  men  ought  to  use  k  sometimes.'* 

The  three  rich  men  drew  closer  to  the  doctor. 

One  e(  them  said : 

"  Explain  to  m  the  effects  of  it.** 

And  the  doctor  replied: 

^  Liet  us  put  aside  big  words,  s^tl  we  not  ?  I  am  not 
talking  of  medicine  or  morality;  I  am  talking  of  pleas- 
ure. You  give  yourselves  up  every  day  to  excesses 
which  consume  your  liv^s.  I  want  to  tndteate  to  you  a 
new  sensation,  <Mly  poss%ie  to  intelligent  men,  let  us  say 
even  very  iiitdlligent  m«n,  dangerous,  ?ike  everything 
that  ovvrexcftes  oar  orgcins,  but  exquisite.  I  might  add 
that  you  would  require  a  certain  preparation,  that  iS  to 
say,  <a  practice;,  to  fed  in  all  tlheir  eontpleteness  -the  sin- 
gular effects  of  ether. 

"  They  are  different  from  rt>e  effects  of  hasehich, 
from  the  efteots  of  opitmi  and  morp/h'ia,  and  ^ey  cease 
as  soon  as  the  absorpt^ion  of  the  drug  is  interrupted, 
while  the  -ot^er  generators  of  day  dreams  continue  fheir 
acftkm  for  hours. 

"  I  am  now  going  to  try  to  analyze  as  clearly  as  possi- 
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ble  the  way  erne  feel^.  But  the  thing  is  boI:  fasy^  so 
hcihi  00  delicate>  so  almost  imperceptible^  vast^  tjifisc 
sc&SRtions. 

*^  It  was  when  I  was  attacked  by  violent  neuralgia 
that  I  made  use  of  this  remedy^  which  perhaps  I  faaire 
since  slightly  abused. 

'M  bad  in  my  hmd  and  in  my  neck  acute  patns^  and 
an  irUalerahle  heat  of  the  &kia»  a  feverish  restlessness. 
I  took  up  a  large  ^ngon  of  eth^r*  and  lybg  dowot  I 
bea^n  to  inhale  it  sl<>wlyt 

**  At  the  end  of  some  minutes,  I  thooght  I  heard  a 
vagw  mwJTOur,  which  eiie  long  became  a  sort  oi  hum- 
mint^  a^d  it  seemed  tQ  me  that  all  the  laterior  of  my 
body  had  become  light*  light  as  air,  that  it  was  4issol<rt- 
ing  into  vapor. 

"  Then  qaroe  a  sort  of  torpor  of  theaoiul,  a  aomaolettt 
sem^  of  conifprt  in  st>ite:Qf  the  pains  which  still  ooo- 
tii|u^,  but  which,  however)  had  ceased  to  make  them^* 
selv^e^  felt.  It  wa^  om  of  those  sensations  which  we  on 
willing  to  endt^re  and  not  any .  of  those  f  right£al 
wrenches  against  which  our  tortured  body  piotests, 

^'  Soon«  the  ^tr^ngi^  and  delightful  .fienso  of  emptiness 
which  I  felt  in  my  chest  extended  to  my  limbs,  which,  in 
their  tum,  became  light,  its  light  is  if  the  flesh  and  tiie 
hoi^a  had  been  melfied  and  the  akin  only  were  left,  thr 
skin  necessary  to  enable  me  to  realise  the  sweetness  oi 
living,  of  bathing  in  this  welW>eing.  Then  I  perceived 
that  I  wa»  no  longer  3iifierinc.  The  pain  had  gone, 
melted  also,  evaporat^d^  And  I  heard  voices,  four 
voices,  two  dialogi^es,  without  understandings  what  was 
said.  At  one  time,  there  were  only  indistinct  sounds^ 
at  another  time  a  word  reached  my  ear.  Biit  I  recog- 
nii^ed  that  this  was  only  thd  hymmrig  I  had  heard  be- 
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fore,  accentuated.  I  was  not  asleep ;  T  was  not  awake :  I 
comprehended,  I  felt,  I  reasoned  with  the  utmost  clear- 
ness and  depth,  with  extraordinary  energy  and  intellect- 
ual pleasure,  with  a  singular  intoxication  arising  from 
this  separation  of  my  mental  faculties. 

'^  It  was  not  like  the  dreams  caused  by  haschich  or 
the  somewhat  sickly  visions  that  come  from  opium;  it 
was  an  amazing  acuteness  of  reasoning,  a  new  way  of 
seeing,  fudging,  and  appreciating  the  things  of  life,  and 
with  the  certainty,  the  absolute  consciousness  that  this 
was  the  true  way. 

"  And  the  old  image  of  the  Scriptures  suddenly  came 
back  to  my  mind.  It  seemed  to  me  that  I  had  tasted  of 
the  Tree  of  Knowledge,  that  all  the  mysteries  were  un- 
veiled, so  much  did  I  find  myself  under  the  sway  of  a 
new,  strange,  and  irrefutable  logic.  And  arguments, 
reasonings,  proofs,  rose  up  in  a  heap  before  my  brain 
only  to  be  immediately  displaced  by  some  stronger 
proof,  reasonings  argument.  My  head  had  in  fact, 
become  a  battle-ground  of  ideas.  I  was  a  superior 
being,  armed  with  invincible  intelligence,  and  I  expe- 
rienced a  huge  delight  at  the  manifestation  of  my 
power. 

*^  It  lasted  a  long,  long  time.  I  still  kept  inhaling 
the  ether  from  the  opening  of  my  flagon.  Suddenly  I 
perceived  that  it  was  empty." 

The  four  men  exclaimed  at  the  same  time: 
"  Doctor,  a  prescription  at  once  for  a  liter  of  ether  I  " 
But  the  doctor,  putting  on  his  hat,  replied : 
"As  for  that,  certainly  not?  go  and  get  poisoned  by 
ofeheis!" 

And  he  left  them. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  what  is  your  idea  on  the  sub- 
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MADAME  JULIE  ROUBERE  was  awaiting 
her  elder  sister,  Madame  Henriette  Letore, 
who  had  just  returned  after  a  trip  to 
Switzerland. 

The  Letore  household  had  left  nearly  five  weeks  ago. 
Madame  Henriette  had  allowed  her  husband  to  return 
alone  to  their  estate  in  Calvados,  where  some  matters 
of  business  required  his  attention,  and  come  to  spend 
a  few  days  in  Paris  with  her  sister.  Night  came  on. 
In  the  quiet  parlor,  darkened  by  twilight  shadows, 
Madame  Roubere  was  reading,  in  an  absent-minded 
fashion,  raising  her  eyes  whenever  she  heard  a  sound. 

At  last,  she  heard  a  ring  at  the  door,  and  presently 
her  sister  appeared,  wrapped  in  a  traveling  cloak.  And 
immediately  without  any  formal  greeting,  they  clasped 
each  other  ardently,  only  desisting  for  a  moment  to 
begin  embracing  each  other  over  again.  Then  they 
talked,  asking  questions  about  each  other's  health,  about 
their  respective  families,  and  a  thousand  other  things, 
gossiping,  jerking  out  hurried,  broken  sentences  and 
rushing  about  while  Madame  Henriette  was  removing 
her  hat  and  veil. 

It  was  now  quite  dark.  Madame  Roubere  rang  for 
a  lamp,  and  as  soon  as  it  was  brought  in,  she  scanned 
her  sister's  face,  and  was  on  the  point  of  embracing  her 
once  more.  But  she  held  back,  scared  and  astonished  at 
the  other's  appearance.  Around  her  temples,  Madame 
Letore  had  two  long  locks  of  white  hair.    All  the  rest  of 
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her  hair  was  of  a  glossy,  raven-black  hue;  but  there 
alone,  at  each  side  of  her  head,  ran  as  it  were,  two 
silvery  streams  which  were  inuvediately  lost  in  the 
black  mass  surrounding  them.  She  was  nevertheless, 
only  twenty-four  years  old,  and  thb  change  had  ODme  on 
suddenly  since  her  departure  for  Switzerland. 

Without  moving,  Madame  Roubere  gated  at  her  in 
amazement,  tears  rising  to  her  eyes,  as  she  thought  that 
some  mysterious  and  terrible  Calamity  must  have  fallen 
on  her  sister.     She  asked  s 

**  What  is  the  matter  with  you,  Hcnriette?  " 

Smiling  with  a  sad  face,  the  ^ile  of  otw  who  is 
heartsick,  the  other  replied : 

**  Why  nothing  I  assure  you.  Were  you  noticing  my 
white  hair?  " 

But  Madame  Roubere  imi>etuously  seized  her  by  the 
shoulders,  and  with  a  Searching  glance  at  h^  repeated : 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  you  ?  Tell  me  what  is  the 
matter  with  you.  And  if  you  tell  me  a  falsehood^  I'll 
soon  find  it  out." 

They  remained  face  to  face,  and  Madame  Hcnriette, 
who  became  so  pale  that  she  was  near  fainting^  had  two 
pearly  tears  at  each  corner  of  her  drooping  eyea. 

Her  sister  went  on  asking : 

"  What  has  happened  to  you  ?  What  is  the  matter 
with  you  ?     Answer  me  1  " 

Then,  in  a  subdued  voice,  the.  other  murmured : 

**  I  have —  I  have  a  lover/' 

And,  biding  her  forehead  on  the  shoulder  of  her 
younger  sister,  she  sobbed. 

Then,  when  she  had  grown  a  little  calmer,  Wfatn  the 
heaving  of  her  breast  had  subsided,  she  commenced  to 

bosom  herself,  as  if  to  cast  forth   this   secret    from 
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htrself»  to  empty  this  torrow  of  hen  into  a  sympathetic 
heart. 

Thereupon,  holding  each  Other's  hand$  tightly 
grasped,  the  two  women  wait  over  to  a  aofa  in  a  db^rk 
corner  of  the  room,  irlto  which  they  Hnk,  and  the 
younger  ^ister^  passing  htr  arm  ovef  the  elder  one's 
necki  and  drawing  het  close  to  her  hearty  listened 


*'  OhI  I  reto^ize  that  there  was  no  excuse  for  one; 
I  do  not  understand  myself,  and  since  Chat  day  I  feel  b» 
if  I  were  mad.  fie  careful  my  cbildi  about  yourself  «^ 
be  careful  1  If  you  only  knew  how  weak  ^e  arc»  how 
quickly  we  yield,  we  fall.  All  it  needs  is  a  nothings  SQ 
little,  so  little,  a  moment  of  tenderness,  one  of  those 
sudden  fits  of  melancholy  whkh  steal  into  your  soul,  one 
of  those  longings  to  open  your  arms^  to  loW)  to  em« 
brace,  which  we  all  have  at  certain  moments- 

*'  You  know  my  husband,  and  you  know  how  fond  of 
him  I  ami  but  he  is  mature  and  sensible^  and  cannot 
even  cCnnptehend  die  tender  vibdutions  6f  a  wamaa's 
heart.  He  is  always,  always  the  aamd^  always  gchnl^ 
always  Smiling,  always  kind,  ilwbys  perfects  Oh  I  how 
I  Sometimes  have  wished  that  ha  w<mld  roughly  clasp 
me  in  his  arms,  that  he  wduld  embrace  mt  with  those 
bIowi  swett  kisses  wfaioh  make  two  beings  intenmngie, 
which  are  like  mute  confidences!  How  I  wished  that 
he  Was  self'^abandoned  and  even  Weak)  so  that  lie  shcnild 
have  need  of  me,  of  my  ctressi  of  my  teacs ! 

*^  This  all  seems  very  silly;  but  we  women  ard  made 
like  that.     How  Can  we  help  it? 

*'  And  ytt  the  thought  of  deceiving  never  came  ^ear 
xnt.     ToKlay,  h  has  happened,  witlK>ut .  love,   without 
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reason,   without   anything,   simply   because  the  moon 
shone  one  night  on  the  Lake  of  Lucerne. 

"  During  the  month  when  we  were  traveling  to- 
gether, my  husband,  with  his  calm  indifference,  para- 
lyzed my  enthusfasm,  extinguished  my  poetic  ardor. 
When  we  were  descending  the  mountain  paths  at  sun- 
rise, when  as  the  four  horses  galloped  along  with  the 
diligence,  we  saw,  in  the  transparent  morning  haze,  val- 
leys, woods,  streams,  and  villages,  I  clasped  my  hands 
with  delight,  and  said  to  him :  *  What  a  beautiful 
scene,  darling !  Kiss  me  now  1 '  He  only  answered  with 
a  smile  of  chilling  kindliness :  *  There  is  no  reason  why 
we  should  kiss  each  other  because  you  like  the  iand^ 
scape.' 

"  And  his  words  froze  me  to  the  heart.  It  seems  to 
me  that  when  people  love  each  other,  they  ought  to  feel 
more  moved  by  love  than  ever  in  the  presence  of  beau- 
tiful scenes. 

"  Indeed  he  prevented  the  effervescent  poetry  that 
bubbled  up  within  me  from  gushing  out.  How  can  I 
express  it  ?  I  was  almost  like  a  boiler,  filled  with  steam 
and  hermetically  sealed. 

"  One  evening  (we  had  been  for  four  days  staying  in 
the  Hotel  de  Fluelen),  Robert,  having  got  one  of  his 
sick  headaches,  went  to  bed  immediately  after  dinner, 
and  I  went  to  take  a  walk  all  alone  along  the  edge  of 
the  lake. 

^'  It  was  a  night  such  as  one  might  read  of  in  a  fairy 
tale.  The  full  moon  showed  itself  in  the  middle  of  the 
sky;  the  tall  mountains,  with  their  snowy  crests  seemed 
to  wear  silver  crowns;  the  waters  of  the  lake  glittereii 
vith  tiny  rippling  motions.    The  air  was  mild,  with  that 

id  of  penetrating  freshness  which  softens  us   till    we 
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seem  to  be  swooning,  to  be  deeply  affected  without  any 
apparent  cause.  But  how  sensitive,  how  vibrating,  the 
heart  is  at  such  moments  I  how  quickly  it  leaps  up,  and 
how  intense  are  its  emotions  I 

*'  I  sat  down  on  the  grass,  and  gazed  at  that  vast 
lake  so  melancholy  and  so  fascinating,  and  a  strange 
thing  passed  into  me ;  I  became  possessed  with  an  insa- 
tiable need  of  love,  a  revolt  against  the  gloomy  dullness 
of  my  life.  What!  would  it  never  be  my  fate  to  be 
clasped  in  the  arms  of  a  man  whom  I  loved  on  a  bank 
like  this  under  the  glowing  moonlight?  Was  I  never 
then,  to  feel  on  my  lips  those  kisses  so  deep,  delicious, 
and  intoxicating  which  lovers  exchange  on  nights  that 
seem  to  have  been  made  by  God  for  passionate  em- 
braces? Was  I  never  to  know  such  ardent,  feverish 
love  in  the  moonlit  shadows  of  a  summer's  night  ? 

"  And  I  burst  out  weeping  like  a  woman  who  has 
lost  her  reason.  I  heard  some  person  stirring  behind 
me.  A  man  was  intently  gazing  at  me.  When  I 
turned  my  head  round,  he  recognized  me,  and,  advanc- 
ing, said: 

"  *  You  are  weeping,  Madame?  ' 

"  It  was  a  young  barrister  who  was  traveling  with 
his  mother,  and  whom  we  had  often  met.  His  eyes 
had  frequently  foJlowed  me. 

"  I  was  so  much  confused  that  I  did  not  know  what 
answer  to  give  or  what  to  think  of  the  situation.  I  told 
him  I  felt  ill. 

"  He  walked  on  by  my  side  in  a  natural  and  respect- 
able fashion,  and  began  talking  to  me  about  what  we 
had  seen  during  our  trip.  All  that  I  had  felt  he  trans- 
lated into  words;  everything  that  made  me  thrill  he 
understood  perfectly,  better  than  I  did  myself.  And 
VIII— 13 
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all  of  a  audd«i  he  recited  some  verwft  of:  Alfred  de 
Musset.  I  felt  myself  choking,  seized  with  inde^Cfib- 
able  ematioa.  It  seemed  to  me  that  the  mountains 
themselves,  the  lake,  the  moonlight  were  dinging  to  me 
about  things  ineffably  sweet. 

^^  And  it  happened,  I  don't  know. how,  I  don't  know 
why,  in  a  sort  oi  hallucination. 

^^  As  for  him  I  did  not  see  him  ag^in  till  the  morning 
of  his  departure. 

**  He  gave  me  his  cardl  " 

•  ••••* 

And,  sinking  into  her  sister's  arms,  Madame  Letore, 
broke  into  groans  — ^  almost  into  shrieks. 

Then,  Madame  Roubere,  with  a  aelf-confaiined  and 
serious  air,  said  very  gently  i 

**  You  see,  sister,  very  often  it  is  not  a  man  that  we 
love,  but  love.  And  your  real  lorer  that  night  was  the 
moonlight." 
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THE  road  with  a  gentle  winding  reached  the 
middle  of  the  forest.  The  huge  pine-trees 
spread  above  our  heads  a  mournful-looking 
vault,  and  gave  forth  a  kind  of  long,  sad  wail,  while  at 
either  side  their  straight  slender  trunks  formed,  as  it 
were,  an  army  of  organ-pipes,  from  which  seemed  to 
issue  that  monotonous  music  of  the  wind  through  the 
tree-tops. 

After  three  hours'  walking  there  was  an  opening  in 
this  row  of  tangled  branches.  Here  and  there  an 
enormous  pine-parasol,  separated  from  the  others,  open- 
ing like  an  immense  umbrella,  displayed  its  dome  of 
dark  green ;  then,  all  of  a  sudden,  we  gained  the  bound- 
ary of  the  forest,  some  hundreds  of  meters  below  the 
defile  which  leads  into  the  wild  valley  of  Niolo. 

On  the  two  projecting  heights  which  commanded  a 
view  of  this  pass,  some  old  trees  grotesquely  twisted, 
seemed  to  have  mounted  with  painful  efforts,  like  scouts 
who  ^had  started  in  advance  of  the  multitude  heaped 
together  in  the  rear.  When  we  turned  round,  we  saw 
the  entire  forest  stretched  beneath  our  feet,  like  a  gigan- 
tic basin  of  verdure,  whose  edges,  which  seemed  to  reach 
the  sky,  w«re  composed  of  bare  rocks  shutting  In  on 
every  side. 

We  resumed  our  walk,  and,  ten  minutes  later,  we 
found  ourselves  in  the  defile. 

Then  I  beheld  an  astonishing  landscape.  Beyond 
another  forest,  a  valley,  but  a  valley  such  as  I  had  never 
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seen  before,  a  solitude  of  stone  ten  leagues  long,  hol- 
lowed out  between  two  high  mountains,  without  a 
field  or  a  tree  to  be  seen.  This  was  the  Niolo 
valley,  the  fatherland  of  Corsican  liberty,  the  inacces- 
sible citadel,  from  which  the  invaders  had  never  been 
able  to  drive  out  the  mountaineers. 

My  companion  said  to  me:  '^  Is  it  here,  too,  that 
all  our  bandits  have  taken  refuge?  " 

Ere  long  we  were  at  the  further  end  of  this  chasm  so 
wild,  so  inconceivably  beautiful. 

Not  a  blade  of  grass,  not  a  plant  —  nothing  but 
granite.  As  far  as  our  eyes  could  reach,  we  saw  in 
front  of  us  a  desert  of  glittering  stone,  heated  like  an 
oven  by  a  burning  sun,  which  seemed  to  hang  for  that 
very  purpose  right  above  the  gorge.  When  we  raised 
our  eyes  towards  the  crests,  we  stood  dazzled  and 
stupefied  by  what  we  saw.  They  looked  red  and 
notched  like  festoons  of  coral,  for  all  the  summits  are 
made  of  porphyry;  and  the  sky  overhead  seemed  violet, 
lilac,  discolored  by  the  vicinity  of  these  Strang  moun- 
tains. Lower  down  the  granite  was  of  scintillating 
gray,  and  under  our  feet  it  seemed  rasped,  pounded; 
we  were  walking  over  shining  powder.  At  our  right, 
along  a  long  and  irregular  course,  a  tumultuous  torrent 
ran  with  a  continuous  roar.  And  we  staggered  along 
under  this  heat,  in  this  light,  in  thid  burning,  arid, 
desolate  valley  cut  by  this  ravine  of  turbulent  water 
which  seemed  to  be  ever  hurrying  onward,  without  be- 
ing able  to  fertilize  these  rocks,  lost  in  this  furnace 
which  greedily  drank  it  up  without  being  penetrated 
or  refreshed  by  it. 

But  suddenly  there  was  visible  at  our  right  a  little 
wooden  cross  sunk  In  a  little  heap  of  stones.     A  man 
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had  been  killed  there;  and  I  said  to  my  companion: 

"  Tell  me  about  your  bandits." 

He  replied: 

**  I  knew  the  most  celebrated  of  them,  the  terrible 
St.  Lucia.     I  will  tell  you  his  history. 

"  His  father  was  killed  in  a  quarrel  by  a  young  man 
of  the  same  district,  it  is  said;  and  St.  Lucia  was  left 
alone  with  his  sister.  He  was  a  weak  and  timid  youth, 
small,  often  ill,  without  any  energy.  He  did  not  pro- 
claim the  vendetta  against  the  assassin  of  his  father. 
All  his  relatives  came  to  see  him,  and  implored  of  him 
to  take  vengeance;  he  remained  deaf  to  their  menaces 
and  their  supplications. 

"  Then,  following  the  old  Corsican  custom,  his  sister, 
in  her  indignation,  carried  away  his  black  clothes,  in 
order  that  he  might  not  wear  mourning  for  a  dead 
man  who  had  not  been  avenged.  He  was  insensible  to 
even  this  outrage,  and  rather  than  take  down  from  the 
rack  his  father's  gun,  which  was  still  loaded,  he  shut 
himself  up,  not  daring  to  brave  the  looks  of  the  young 
men  of  the  district. 

"  He  seemed  to  have  even  forgotten  the  crime  and 
he  lived  with  his  sister  m  the  obscurity  of  their 
dwelling. 

*'  But,  one  day,  the  man  who  was  suspected  of  hav- 
ing committed  the  murder,  was  about  to  get  married. 
St.  Lucia  did  not  appear  to  be  moved  by  this  news,  but, 
no  doubt,  out  of  sheer  bravado,  the  bridegroom,  on  his 
way  to  the  church,  passed  before  the  two  orphans' 
house. 

**  The  brother  and  the  sister,  at  their  window,  were 
eating  little  fried  cakes  when  the  young  man  saw  the 
bridal  procession  moving  past  the   house.     Suddenly 
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he  began  to  trcmblci  rose  up  without  utterirtg  a  word, 
made  the  sign  of  the  ctosS)  took,  the  gun  which  Was 
hanging  over  the  fire-place,  and  he  went  outi 
.  **  When  he  spoke  of  this  later  on,  he  said:  *  I  don't 
know  what  was  the  matter  with  me;  it  was  like  fire  in 
my  blood;  I  felt  that  I  should  do  it,  that  in  spite  of 
everything  I  could  Hot  resist,  and  I  concealed  the  gun  m 
a  cave  on  the  road  to  Cortc.' 

**  An  hour  later,  he  came  back,  With  Nothing  in  his 
hand,  and  with  his  habitual  air  of  sad  weariness*  tits 
sister  believed  that  there  was  nothing  further  in  his 
thoughts. 

**  But  when  night  fell  he  disappeared.    . 

"  His  enemy  had,  the  same  evenings  to  repair  to 
Corte  On  foot,  accompanied  by  his  two  bridesmen. 

"  He  was  pursuing  his  way,  singing  as  he  went, 
when  St.  Lucia  stood  before  him,  and  looking  straight 
in  the  murderer's  face,  exclaimed :  '  Now  is  the  time ! ' 
and  shot  him  poiilt4)lank  in  the  chest. 

**  One  of  the  bridesmen  fled?  the  other  stared  at  the 
young  man  saying: 

"  *  What  have  you  done,  St.  Lucia?  " 

"  Then  he  was  going  to  hasten  to  Cortc  for  help,  but 
St.  Lucia  said  in  stern  tone: 

**  If  you  move  another  step,  I'll  shoot  you  through 
the  legs.' 

*•  The  other,  aware  that  till  now  he  had  always  ap- 
peared timid,  said  to  him :     *  You  would  not  dare  to  do  • 
It  1 '   and   he   was   hurrying  off   when   he   fell  instan- 
taneously, his  thigh  shattered  by  a  bullet. 

"  And  St.  Lucia,^  ccmimg  over  to  where  he  lay,  said: 

**  *  I  am  going  to  look  at  your  wound;  if  it  is  not 
serious,  I'll  leave  you  there;  if  it  is  mortal  I'll  finish  you 
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"  He  inspected  the  wound,  considered  it  mortal,  and 
slowly  re-loading  his  gun,  told  the  wounded  man  to  say 
a  prayer,  and  shot  him  through  the  bead. 

"  Next  day  he  was  in  the  mountains. 

"  And,  do  yoq  ^now  what  this  Sf,  Lucia  did  ^fHr 
this? 

"AH  his  family  were  arrested  hy  the  gendarmes* 
His  uacle,  the  cure,  who.  was  suspected  of  having  in- 
cited him  to  this  deed  of  vengeance,  was  himself  put 
into  prison,  and  accused  by  the  dead  raajn*a  relatlveSi 
But  he  escaped,  took  a  gun  in  his  turn,  and  went  to  join 
his  nephew  in  thje  cave. 

*'  Next,  St.  Lucia  killed,  one  after  the  other,  his 
uncle's  accusers,  and  tore  out  their  eyes  to  teach  the 
others  never  to  state  what  they  h^d  seen  with  their  eyes. 

"He  killed  all  the  relatives^,  all  the  conntction,$  oi 
his  enemy*s  family.  He  massacred  during  his  life  fourr 
tecp  gendarmes,  burned  down  the  houses  of  his  ad- 
versaries, and  was  up  to  the  day  of  his  death  the  most 
terrible  of  the  bandits,  whose  memory  we  have  pre- 
served/' 

«  .  •  .  »  • 

The  sun  disappeared  behiad  Monte  Cinto  and  the 
tall  shadow  of  the  granite  mount^n  wait  to  sleep  on  t;he 
granite, of  the  valley.  We  quickened  oqr  pace  in  o^-der, 
to  reajch  before  night  the  little  village  of  Albertaccio, 
nothing  better  than  a  heap  of  stones  welded  beside  the 
stone  flanks  of  a  wild  gorge.  And  {  said  as  I  thought 
of  the  bandit :  , 

"  What  a  terrible  custom  your  vendetta  is  I  " 

My  companion  answerefi  with  an  air  of  resignation  1 

"What,  would  you  have?  A  9ian  must  do  his 
duty!" 
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SHE  had  died  painlessly,  tranquilly,  like  a  woman 
whose  life  was  irreproachable,  and  she.  now  lay 
on  her  back  in  bed,  with  closed  eyes,  calm 
features,  her  long  white  haii;  carefully  arranged  as  if 
she  had  again  made  her  toilet  ten  minutes  before  her 
death,  all  her  pale  physiognomy  so  composed,  now  that 
she  had  passed  away,  so  resigned  that  one  felt  sure  a 
sweet  soul  had  dwelt  in  that  body,  that  this  serene 
grandmother  had  spent  an  untroubled  existence,  that 
this  virtuous  woman  had  ended  her  life  without  any 
shock,  without  any  remorse. 

On  his  knees,  beside  the  bed,  her  son,  a  magistrate  of 
inflexible  principles,  and  her  daughter  Marguerite,  in 
religion.  Sister  Eulalie,  were  weeping  distractedly.  She 
had  from  the  time  of  their  infancy  armed  them  with  an 
inflexible  code  of  morality,  teaching  them  a  religion 
without  weakness  and  a  sense  of  duty  without  any  com- 
promise. He,  the  son,  had  become  a  magistrate,  and, 
wielding  the  weapon  of  the  law,  he  struck  down  with- 
out pity  the  feeble  and  the  erring.  She,  the  daughter, 
quite  penetrated  with  the  virtue  that  had  bathed  her 
in  this  austere  family,  had  become  the  spouse  of  God 
through  disgust  with  men. 

They  had  scarcely  known  their  father ;  all  they  knew 
was  that  he  had  made  their  mother  unhappy  without 
learning  any  further  details.  The  nun  passionately 
kissed  one  hand  of  her  dead  mother,  which  hung  down, 
a  hand  of  ivory  like  that  of  Christ  in  the  large  crucifix 
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which  lay  on  the  bed.  At  the  opposite  side  of  the 
prostrate  body,  the  other  hand  seemed  still  to  grasp 
the  rumpled  sheet  with  that  wandering  movement 
which  is  called  the  fold  of  the  dying,  and  the  lines  had 
retained  little  wavy  creases  as  a  memento  of  those  last 
motions  which  precede  the  eternal  motionlessness.  A 
few  light  taps  at  the  door  caused  the  two  sobbing  heads 
t6  rise  up,  and  the  priest  who  had  just  dined,  entered 
the  apartment.  He  was  flushed,  a  little  puffed,  from 
the  effects  of  the  process  of  digestion  which  had  just 
commenced ;  for  he  had  put  a  good  dash  of  brandy  into 
his  coffee  in  order  to  counteract  the  fatigue  caused  by 
the  last  nights  he  had  remained  up  and  that  which  he 
anticipated  from  the  night  that  was  still  in  store  for  him. 
He  had  put  oh  a  look  of  sadness,  that  simulated  sad^ 
jness  of  the  priest  to  whom  death  is  a  means  of  liveli- 
hood. He  made  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  coming  over 
to  them  with  his  professional  gesture  said: 

"  Well,  my  poor  children,  I  have  come  to  help  you 
to  pass  thcsfc  mournful  hours." 

But  Sister  Eulalie  suddenly  rose  up. 

"  Thanks,  father,  but  my  brother  and  I  would  like 
to  be  left. alone  with  her.  These  are  the  last  moments 
that  we  now  have  for  seeing  her;  so  we  want  to  feel 
ourselves  once  more,  the  thfee  of  us,  just  as  we  were 
years  ago  when  we  —  we  —  we  were  only  children, 
and  our  poor  —  poor  mother  — " 

Sh^  was  unable  to  finish  with  the  flood  of  tear^  that 
gushed  from  her  eyes,  and  the  sobs  that  wefe  choking 
her. 

But  the  priest  bowed,  with  a  more  serene  look  on  his 
face,  for  he  was  thinking  of  his  bed.  '*  Just  as  you 
please,  my  children." 
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Thyen,  He  Jwelt  dpwai  agsiin  drossed  himself,  prayed, 
fpse  up,  tnd  spftly  dtQle  awty  murmuring  as  he  went: 
**  Sh«  Wi^s  a  paint." 

They  w^rp  l^ft  alone,  the  dead  woman  and  her 
children.  A  hidden  timepiece  kept  regularly  ticking 
in  its  dark  comer,  and  through  the  open  window  the 
4Qft  odor$  of  hay  and  of  woods  penetrated  with  faint 
gl^am$  of  moonlight  No  sound  in  the  fields  outside, 
«^ve  the  wandering  notes  of  toads  and  now  and  then  the 
humming  of  some  nocturnal  insect  darting  into  like  a 
hg}},  and  knocking  itself  again$t  the  wall. 

An  infinite  peace,  a  divine  melancholy,  a  silent 
^er^nity  surrounded  this  dead  wonian,  seemed  to 
^manftte  from  her,  to  evaporate  from  her  into  the  at- 
mosphere outside  and  to  calm  Nature  itself. 

Then  th^  magistrate,  fitiU  on  his  knees,  his  head 
pressed  against  the  bedclothes,  in  a  far-off,  heart* 
broken  voice  that  pierced  through  the  sheets  and  the 
coverlet,  exclaimed: 

"Mamma,  mamma,'  mammal"  And  the  sister, 
sinking  down  on  the  floor,  striking  the  wood  with  her 
forehead  fanaticaUyi  twisting  herself  about  and  quiv- 
ering like  a  person  in  an  epileptic  fit,  groaned  i  **  Jesus, 
Jesus  -—  mamma  —  Jesus  I  " 

And  both  of  them  shaken  by  a  hurricane  of  grief 
panted  with  a  rattling  in  their  throats.    ' 

Then  the  fit  gradually  subsided,  and  they  now  wept 
in  ^  less  violent  fashion,  like  the  rainy  calm  that  fol- 
lows a  squall  on  a  storm-beaten- sea.  Then,  after  some 
time,  they  rose,  and  fixed  their  glances  on  the  beloved 
corps/q.  And  memories,  those  memories  of  the  past, 
so  sweet,  so  torturing  to-day,  came  back  to  their  minds 
with  all  those  little  forgotten  details,  those  little  details 
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so  intimate  and  familiar,  whidb  make  the  being  who  ia 
no  more  live  over  again.  They  recalled  circumstances, 
words,  smiles,  certain  intonations  of  voice  which  bc^ 
longied  to  one  whom  they  should  hear  speaking  to  them 
again.  They  saw  her  once  more  happy  and  calm,  and 
phrases  ahe  used  in  ordinary  conversation  rose  to  their 
lips.  They  even  remembered  a  little  movement  of  the 
hand  peculiar  to  her,  as  if  ahe  were  keeping  time  when 
9he  was  saying  something  of  importance. 

And  they  loved  her  as  they  had  never  before  loved 
her.  And  by  the  depth  of  their  despair  they  realized 
how  strongly  they  had  been;  attached  to  her,  and.  how 
desolate  they  would  find  themselves  bow. 

She  had  been  their  naainstay,  their  guide,  the  best 
part  of  their  youth,  of  that  happy  portion  of  their 
lives  which  had  vanished;  she  had  been  the  bond  that 
united  them  to  existence,  the  mother,  the  mamma,  the 
creative  flesh,  the  tie  that  bound  them  t6  their  ancestors.' 
They  would  henceforth  be  solitary,  isolated ;  they  would 
have  nothing  on  earth  to  look  back  upon. 

The  nun  said  to  her  brother: 

"  You  know  how  mamma  used  always  to  read  ovtr 
her  old  letters.  They  arc  all  there  in  her  drawer. 
Suppose  we  read  them  in  our  turn,  and  so  revive  all  her 
life  this' night  by  her  side?  It  would  be  like  a/  kind 
of  road  of  the  cross^  like  making  the  acquaantande  of 
her  mother,  of  grandparents  whom  we  never  knew, 
whose  letters  arc  there,  and  of  whom  she  has  so  often 
talked  to  us,,  you  remember?  '^ 

•  •  .  .  '.  *.•'.' 

And  they  drew*  forth,  from  the  drawer  a  dor  en  little 
packets  of  yellow  {Japer^  carefully  tied  up  and  placed 
close  to .  one  another.     They  flung  these  relics  on  the 
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bed,  and  selecting  one  of  them  on  which  the  word 
^'  Father ''  was  written,  they  opened  and  read  what 
was  in  it. 

It  consisted  of  those  very  old  letters  which  are  to  be 
found  in  old  family  writing-desks/ those  letters  which 
have  the  flavor  of  another  century.  The  first  said, 
"  My  darling,"  another  "  My  beautiful  little  girl," 
then  others  "  My  dear  child,"  and  then  again  "  My 
dear  daughter."  And  suddenly  the  nun  began  reading 
aloud,  reading  for  the  dead  her  own  history,  all  her 
tender  souvenirs.  And  the  magistrate  listened,  while 
he  leaned  on  the  bed,  with  his  eyes  on  his  mother's  face. 
And  the  motionless  corpse  seemed  happy* 

Sister  Eulalie,  interrupting  herself,  said:  "We 
ought  to  put  them  into  the  grave  with  her,  to  make  a 
winding-sheet  of  them,  and  bury  them  with  her." 

And  then  she  took  up  another  packet,  on  which  the 
descriptive  word  did  not  appear. 

And  in  a  loud  tone  she  began:  "  My  adored  one, 
I  love  you  to  distraction.  Since  yesterday  I  have  been 
suffering  like  a  damned  soul  burned  by  the  recollection 
of  you.  I  feel  your  lips  on  mine,  your  eyes  under  my 
eyes,  your  flesh  under  my  flesh.  I  love  you!  I  love 
you  I  You  have  made  me  mad !  My  arms  open  1  I 
pant  with  an  immense  desire  to  possess  you  again.  My 
whole  body  calls  out  to  you,  wants  you.  I  have  kept 
in  my  mouth  the  taste  of  your  kisses." 

The  magistrate  rose  up;  the  nun  stopped  reading. 
He  snatched  the  letter  from  her,  and  sought  for  the 
signature.  There  was  none,  save  under  the  words, 
"He  who  adores  you,"  the  name  "  Henry."  Their 
father's  name  was  Rene.     So  then  he  was  not  the  man. 

Then,  the  son,  with  rapid'  fingers,  fumbied  in  the 
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packet  of  letters  took  another  of  them,  and  read:  ''  I 
can  do  without  your  caresses  no  longer." 

And,  standing  up,  with  the  severity  of  a  judge  pass- 
ing sentence,  he  gazed  at  the  impassive  face  of  the  dead 
woman. 

The  nun,  straight  as  a  statue,  with  teardrops  standing 
at  each  corner  of  her  eyes,  looked  at  her  brother,  wait- 
ing to  sec  what  he  meant  to  do.  Then  he  crossed  the 
room,  slowly  reached  the  window,  and  looked  out 
thoughtfully  into  the  night. 

When  he  turned  back.  Sister  Eulalie,  her  eyes  now 
quite  dry,  still  remained  standing  near  the  bed,  with  a 
downcast  look. 

He  went  over  to  the  drawer  and  flung  in  the  letters 
which  he  had  picked  up  from  the  floor.  Then  he  drew 
the  curtains  round  the  bed. 

And  when  the  dawn  made  the  candles  on  the  table 
look  pale,  the  son  rose  from  his  armchair,  and  without 
even  a  parting  glance  at  the  mother  whom  he  had 
separated  from  them  and  condemned,  he  said  slowly : 

"  Now,  my  sister,  let  us  leave  the  room." 
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THE  CAKE 

I 

LET  us  say  that  her  name  was  Madame  Anscrre 
so  as  not  to  reveal  her  real  name. 
She  was  one  of  those  Parisian  qomets  which 
leave^  as  it  were,  a  trail  of  fire  behind  them.  She  wrote 
verses  and  novels;  she  had  a  poetic  heart,  and  was 
ravishingly  beautifuL  She  opened  her  doors  to  very 
few  — only  to  exceptional  people, .  those  who  are  com- 
monly described  as  princes  of  something  or  other. 

To  be  a  visitor  ^t  her  house  constituted  a  claim,  a 
genuine  claim  of  intellect:  at  least  this  was  the  estimate 
set  on  her  invitations. 

Her  husband  played  the  part  of  an  obscure  satellite. 
To  be  the  husband  of  a  star  is  qot  an  easy  thing.  This 
husband  had,' however,  an  original  idea,  that  of  creating 
a  State  within  a  State,  of  possessing  a  merit  of  his  own, 
a  merit  of  the  second  order;  It  is  true.;  but  he  did,  in 
fact,  in  this  fashion,  on  the  days  when  his  wife  held 
receptions,  hold  receptions  also  on  his  own  account. 
He  had  his  special  set  who  appreciated  him,  listened  to 
him,  and  bestowed  on  him  more  attention  than  they  did 
on  his  brilliant  partner. 

He  had  devoted  himself  to  agriculture  —  to  agri- 
culture in  the  Chamber.  There  are  in  the  same  way 
generals  in  the  Chamber  —  those  who  are  born,  who 
live,  and  who  die,  on  the  round  leather  chairs  of  the 
War  Office,  are  all  of  this  sort,  are  they  not?  Sailors 
in  the  Chambers  —  viz.,  in  the  Admiralty  —  Coloni- 
zers in  the  Chamber,  etc.,  etc.     So  he  had  studied  agri- 
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culture,  indeed  he  bad  studied  it  deeply,  in  its  reUtions 
with  the  other  sciences,  with  political  economy,  with  the 
Fine  Arts  — we  drew  up  the  Fine  Art$  with  every 
kind  of  science,  since  we  even  call  the  horrible  railway 
bridges  "works  of  art."  At  length  he  reached  the 
point  when  it  w^is  said  of  him:  "He  Is  i^  man  of 
ability/'  He  was  quoted  in  the  Technical  Reviews; 
his  wife  had  succeeded  in  getting  him  appointed  a  mem- 
ber of  a  committee  at  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture. 

This  latest  glory  was  quite  sufficient  for  him. 

Under  the  pretext  of  diminishing  the  expenses,  he 
sent  out  invitations  to  his  friends  for  the  day  when  hi$ 
wife  received  hers,  so  that  they  associated  together,  or 
rather  they  did  not  ~  they  formed  two  groups, 
Madame,  with  her  escort  of  artists,  academicians,  and 
Ministers,  occupied  a  kind  of  gallery,  furnished  and 
decorated  in  the  style  of  the  Empire,  Monsieur  gen- 
erally withdraw  with  his  agriculturists  into  a  smaller 
portion  of  the  house  used  as  a  smoking-room  and  iron-' 
ically  described  by  Madame  Anserre  as  the  Salon  of 
Agriculture, 

The  two  camps  were  clearly  separated.  Monsieur, 
without  jealousy,  moreover,  sometimes  penetrated  into 
the  Academy,  and  cordial  handshakings  were  ex* 
changed,  but  the  Academy  entertained  infinite  contempt 
for  the  Salon  of  Agriculture,  and  it  was  rarely  that  one 
of  the  princes  of  science,  of  thought,  or  of  anything 
else  mingled  with  the  agriculturists. 

These  receptions  occasioned  little  expense  — a  tup 
of  tea,  a  cake,  that  was  all.  Monsieur,  at  an  earlier 
period,  had  claimed  two  cakes,  one  for  the  academyi 
and  one  for  the  agriculturists,  but  Madame  haviag 
rightly  suggested  that  this  way  of  acting  seemed  to  in- 
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dicate  two  camps,  two  receptions,  two  parties,  Monsieur 
did  not  press  the  matter,  so  that  they  used  only  one  cake, 
of  which  Madame  Anserr^  did  the  honors  at  the  Acad- 
emy, and  which  then  passed  into  the  Salon  de  Agri- 
culture. 

Now,  this  cake  was  &oon,  for  the  Academy,  a  subject 
of  observation  well  calculated  to  arouse  curiosity. 
Madame  Anscrre  never  cut  it  herself.  That  function 
always  fell  to  the  lot  of  one  or  other  of  the  illustrious 
guests.  The  particular  duty,  which  was  supposed  to 
carry  with  it  honorable  distinction,  was  performed  by 
each  person  for  a  pretty  long  period,  in  one  case  for 
three  months,  scarcely  ever  for  more ;  and  it  was  noticed 
that  the  privilege  of  **  cutting  the  cake  "  carried  with  it 
a  heap  of  other  marks  of  superiority  —  a  sort  of 
royalty,  or  rather  very  accentuated  vice-royalty. 

The  reigning  cutter  spoke  in  a  haughty  tone,  with  an 
air  of  marked  command ;  and  all  the  favors  of  the  mis- 
tress of  the  house  were  for  him  alone. 

These  happy  individuals  were  in  moments  of  intimacy 
described  in  hushed  tones  behind  doors  as  the  **  favor- 
ites of  the  cake,'*  and  every  change  of  favorite  intro- 
duced into  the  Academy  a  sort  of  revolution.  The 
knife  was  a  scepter,  the  pastry  an  emblem;  the  chosen 
ones  were  congratulated.  The  agriculturists  never 
cut  the  cake.  Monsieur  himself  was  always  excluded, 
although  he  ate  his  share. 

The  cake  was  cut  in  succession  by  poets,  by  painters, 
and  by  novelists.  A  great  musician  had  the  privilege 
of  measuring  the  portions  of  the  cake  for  some 
time;  an  ambassador  succeeded  him.  Sometimes  a 
man  less  well-known,  but  elegant  and  sought  after, 
one  of  those  who  are  called  according  to  the  different 
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epochs,  **  true  g^tleman,"  or  "  perfect  knight,"  or 
''  dandy,"  or  something  else,  seated  himself,  in  his  turn, 
before  the  symbolic  cake.  Each  of  them,  during  his 
ephemeral  reign,  exhibited  greater  consideration  to- 
wards the  husband;  then,  when  the  hour  of  his  fall  had 
arrived,  he  passed  on  the  knife  towards  the  other  and 
mingled  once  more  with  the  crowd  of  followers  and  ad- 
mirers of  the  "beautiful  Madame  Anserre." 

This  state  of  things  lasted  a  long  time,  but  comets 
do  not  always  shine,  with  the  same  brilliance.  Every- 
thing gets  worn  out  in  society.  One  would  have  said 
that  gradually  the  eagerness  of  the  cutters  grew  feebler; 
they  seemed  to  hesitate  at  times  when  the  tray  was 
held  out  to  them;  this  office,  once  so  much. coveted,  be- 
camie  less  and  less  desired.  It  was  retained  for  a 
shorter  time ;  they  appeared  to  be  less  proud  of  it. 

Madame  Anserre  was  prodigal  of  smiles  and  civili* 
ties.  Alas!  no  one. was  found  any  longer  to  cut  it  vol- 
untarily. The  new  comers  seemed  to  decline  the 
honor.  The  '*  old  favorites  "  reappeared  one  by  one 
like  dethroned  princes  who  have  been  replaced  for  a 
brief  spell  in  power.  Then,. the  chosen  ones  became 
few,  very  few.  For  a  month  (O,  prodigy  1)  M.  An- 
serre cut  open  the  cake ;  then  he  looked  as  if  he  were  get- 
ting tired  of  it;  and  one  evening  Madame  Anserre,  the 
beautiful  Madame  Anserre,  was  seen  cutting  it  herself. 
But  this  appeared  to  be  very  wearisome  to  her,  and, 
next  day,  she  urged  one  of  her  gu^ts  so  strongly  to 
do  it  that  he  did  not  dare  to  refuse. 

The  symbol  was  too  well-known,  however;  the  guests 
stared  at  one  another  with  scared  anxious  faces.  To 
cut  the  cake  was  nothing,  but  the  privileges  to  which 
this  favor  had  always  given  a  claim  now  frightened 
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people;  therefore,  the  moment  the  4ish  made  if  ft  ap^ 
pearance  the  aeademieians  rushed  pell^nell  into  the 
Salon  of  Agriculture,  as  i(  to  ahelter  themftelve^  behind 
the  husband,  who  was  perpetually  smiling.  And  when 
Madame  Anserre,  in  a  state  of  anxiety,  presented  her- 
self at  the  door  with  a  eake  in  one  hand  and  the  knife 
in  the  other,  they  all  seemed  to  form  a  cirde  around  her 
husband  as  if  to  appeal  to  him  for  protection* 

Some  years  more  passed.  Nobody  cut  the  cake  now ; 
but  yielding  to  an  old  inveterate  habit,  the  lady  who 
had  always  been  gallantly  called  "the  beautiful 
Ma<lame  Anserre  '*  looked  out  each  evening  for  tome 
devotee  to  take  the  knife,  and  eaeh  time  the  same 
movement  took  place  around  her,  a  general  flight,  skill- 
fully arranged,  and  full  of  combined  maneuvers  that 
showed  great  clieverness,  in  order  to  ivoid  the  offer  that 
was  rising  to  her  lips. 

'But,  one  evening,  a  young  man  presentrici  himself  at 
her  reception  -^  an  innocent,  unsophisticated  youth. 
He  knew  nothing  about  the  mystery  of  the  cake ;  accord* 
ihgly,  when  it  appeared,  and  wh^n  all  the  rest  ran 
away,  when  Madame  Anserre  took  from  the  man-serv- 
ant's hands  the  dish  and  the  pastry,  he  remained 
quietly  by  her  side. 

She  thought  that  perhaps  he  knew  about  the  matter; 
she  smiled,  and  in  a  tone  which  showed  some  emotion, 
said: 

**  Will  you  be  kind  enough,  dear  Monsieur,  to  cut 
this  cake  ?  " 

He  displayed  the  utmost  readiness,  an^  took  off  his 
gloves,  flattered  at  such  an  honor  being  conferred  on 
him. 

Oh,  to  be  sure  Madaihe,  with  the  greatest  pleasure.'* 
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Some  distance  away  in  the  corner  of  the  gallery,  in 
the  frame  of  the  door  which  led  into  the  Salon  of  the 
Agriculturists,  faces  which  expressed  utter  amazement 
were  staring  at  him.  Then,  when  the  spectators  saw 
the.  ncwi  comer  cutting  without  any  hesitation,  they 
quickly  came  forward. 

An  old  poet  jocosely  slapped  the  neophyte  on  the 
shoulder*   .  . 

**  Bravo,  young  man  I  '*  he  whispered  in  his  ear. 

The  others  gazed  at  him  with  curiosity.  Even  the 
husband  appeared  to  be  surprised.  As  for  the  young 
man,  he  was  astonished  at  the  consideration  which  they 
suddenly  seemed  to  show  towards  him;  above  all,  he 
failed  to  comprehend  the  marked  attentions,  the  mani- 
fest favor,  and  the  species  of  mute  gratitude  which 
the  mistress  of  the  house  bestowed  on  him. 

It  appears,  however,  that  he  eventually  found  out. 

At  what  moment,  in  what  place,  was  the  revelation 
made  to  him  ?  Nobody  could  tell ;  but,  when  he  again 
presented  himself  at  the  reception,  he  had  a  preoccu- 
pied air,  almost  a  shamefaced  look,  and  he  cast  around 
him  a  glance  of  uneasiness. 

The  bell  rang  for  tea.  The  man-servant  appeared. 
Madame  Anserre,  with  a  smile,  seized  the  dish,  casting 
a  look  about  her  for  her  young  friend;  but  he  had  fled 
so  precipitately  that  no  trace  of  him  could  be  seen  any 
longer.  Then,  she  went  looking  everywhere  for  him, 
and  ere  long  she  discovered  him  in  the  Salon  of  the 
Agriculturists.  With  his  arm  locked  in  that  of  the 
husband,  he  was  consulting  that  gentleman  as  to  the 
means  employed  for  destroying  phylloxera. 

"  My  dear  Monsieur,"  she  said  to  him,  "  will  you  be 
so  kind  as  to  cut  this  cake  for  me  ?  " 
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He  reddened  tx>  the  roots  of  his  hair,  and  hanging 
down  his  head,  staxnmered  out  some  excuses.  There- 
upon M.  Anserre  took  pity  on  him,  and  turning  towards 
this  wife,  said: 

^*  My  dear,  you  might  have  the  goodness  not  to  dis- 
turb us.  We  are  talking  about  agriculture.  So  get 
your  cake  cot  by  Baptiste." 

And  since  that  day  nobody  has  ever  cut  Madame 
Anserre^s  cake. 
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TIEY  had  been  constandy  in  each  other's  society 
for  a  whole  winter  in  Paris.  After  having 
lost  sight  of  each  other,  as  generally  happens 
in  such  cases,  after  leaving  college,  the  two  friends  met 
again  one  night,  long  years  after,  already  old  and  white- 
haired,  the  one  a  bachelor,  the  other  married. 

M.  de  Meroul  lived  six  months  in  Paris  and  six 
months  in  his  little  chateau  of  Tourbeville.  Having 
married  the  daughter  of  a  gentleman  in  the  district,  he 
had  lived  a  peaceful,  happy  life  with  the  indolence  of 
a  man  who  has  nothing  to  do.  With  a  calm  tempera- 
ment and  a  sedate  mind,  without  any  intellectual  audac- 
ity or  tendency  towards  revolutionary  independence  of 
thought,  he  passed  his  time  in  mildly  regretting  the 
past,  in  deploring  the  morals  and  the  institutions  of  to- 
day, and  in  repeating  every  moment  to  his  wife,  who 
raised  her  eyes  to  Heaven,  and  sometimes  her  hands 
also,  in  token  of  energetic  assent : 

"  Under  what  a  government  do  we  live,  great  God  1 " 

Madame  de  Meroul  mentally  resembled  her  hus- 
band, just  as  if  they  had  been  brother  and  sister.  She 
knew  by  tradition  that  one  ought,  first  of  all,  to  rever- 
ence the  Pope  and  the  King  I 

And  she  loved  them  and  respected  them  from  the 
bottom  of  her  heart,  without  knowing  them,  with  a 
poetic  exaltation,  with  a  hereditary  devotion,  with  all 
the  sensibility  of  a  well-born  woman.     She  was  kindly 
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in  every    fold  of  her  soul.     She  had  no  child,  and  was 
incessantly  regretting  it. 

When  M.  de  Meroul  came  across  his  old  school  fel- 
low Joseph  Mouradovr  4t  4  l^aU,  he  experienced  from 
this  meeting  a  profound  and  genuine  delight,  for  they 
had  been  very  fond  of  one  another  in  thei|:  yp\ith- 

After  exclamations  of  astonishment  over  the  changes 
caused  by  age  in  their  bodies  and  their  f^ces,  they  had 
a5ked  one  another  a  number  of  questions  as  to  their 
respective  careers, 

Joseph  Mouradour,  a  native  of  the  South  of  France, 
had  become  a  Councilor  Geqe^-al  in  his  own  neighbor- 
bood*  Frank  in  his  manners,  be  spoke  briskly  and 
without  any  circur^spection  telling  all  his  thoughts  with 
sheer  indifference  to  prudential  considerations.  He  was 
a  Republican,  of  that  race  of  good-natyred  Republi- 
cans who  make  their  own  ease  the  law  of  their  existence, 
and  who  carry  freedom  of  speech  to  the  verge  of 
brutality. 

..  He  called  at  his  friend'$  address  in  Paris,  and  was 
immediately  a  favorite,  oq  account  of  hi?  easy  cor- 
diality, in  spite  of  his  advanced  opinions.  Madame  de 
Meroul  exclaimed: 

"  What  a  pity!  such  a  charming  man  I  " 

M,  de  Meroul  said  to  his  friend,  in  a  sincere  and 
confidential  tone :  "  Ypu  cannot  imagine  what  a  wrong 
you  dg  to  our  country/'  He  was  attached  to  his 
friend  nevertheless,  for  ho  bonds  are  more  ^lid  than 
those  of  childhood  renewed  in  later  life,,  J99eph 
Mouradour  chaffed  the  husband  and  wife,  called  them 
"  my  Ipving  turtles/'  and  occasionally  gave  vent  to 
loud  declarations  against  people  who  were  behind  the 
age,  against  all  sorts  of  prejudices  and  traditions. 
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When  he  thu8  directed  the  flood  of  his  democrjitig 
eloquence,  the  married  pair,  feeling  ill  tit  ea3e,  kept 
silent  through  a  sense  of  propriety  and  gQod4>rfic4ing ; 
then  the  husband  tried  to  turn  of!  the  conversationi  in 
order  to  avoid  any  friction,  Joseph  Mouradour  did 
not  want  to  know  anyone  unleaa  he  was  free  to  9^y  wh^t 
he  liked. 

Summer  came  round.  The  Merouls  knew  no  grcaiter 
pleasure  than  to  receive  their  old  friends  in  th^ir  coun- 
try house  at  Tourbeville.  It  was  an  intimate  and 
healthy  pleasure,  the  pleasure  of  homely  gentlefolk  who 
had  spent  most  of  their  lives  in  the  country.  Hiey 
used  to  go  to  the  nearest  railway  station  to  meet  some 
of  their  guests,  and  drove  them  to  the  house  in  thair 
carriage,  watching  for  compliments  on  thw  district, 
on  th^  rapid  vegetation,  on  the  condition  of  the  roads  in 
the  department,  on  the  cleanliness  of  the  peasants^ 
houses,  on  the  bigness  of  the  cattle  they  saw  in  the 
fields,  on  everything  that  met  the  eye  as  far  as  the  edge 
of  the  horizon. 

They  liked  to  have  it  noticed  that  their  hofse  trotted 
in  a  wonderful  manner  for  an  animal  employed. t  part 
of  the  year  in  fieldrwork;  and  they  awaited^  with 
anxiety  the  newcemer'a  opinion  on  their  family  estate, 
sensitive  to  the  slightest  word,  grateful  for  the  slightest 
gracious  attention. 

Joseph  Mouradour  was  invited^  and  he  announced 
his  arrival. 

The  wife  and  the  husband  came  to  meet  the  train,  de- 
lighted to  have  the  opportunity  of  doing  the  honors  of 
their  house. 

'  As  soon  as  he  perceived  them,  Joseph  Mouradour 
jumped  out  of  his  carriage  with  a  vivacity  which  in- 
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creased  their  satisfaction*  He  grasped  their  hands 
warmly,  congratulated  them,  and  intoxicated  them  with 
compliments. 

He  was  quite  charming  in  his  manner  as  they  drove 
along  the  road  to  the  house ;  he  expressed  astonishment 
at  the  height  of  the  trees,  the  excellence  of  the  crops, 
and  the  quickness  of  the  horse. 

When  he  placed  his  foot  on  the  steps  in  front  of  the 
chateau,  M.  de  Meroul  said  to  him  with  a  certain 
friendly  solemnity: 

"  Now  you  are  at  home." 

Joseph  Mouradour  answered:  "  Thanks  old  fellow; 
I  counted  on  that.  For  my  part,  besides,  I  never  put 
myself  out  with  my  friends.  That's  the  only  hospi- 
tality I  understand." 

Then,  he  went  up  to  his  own  room,  where  he  put  on 
the  costume  of  a  peasant,  as  he  was  pleased  to  describe 
it,  and  he  came  down  again  not  very  long  after,  at- 
tired in  blue  linen,  with  yellow  boots,  in  the  careless 
rig-out  of  a  Parisian  out  for  a  holiday.  He  seemed»  too 
to  have  become  more  common,  more  jolly,  more  fa- 
miliar, having  assumed  along  with  his  would-be  rustic 
garb  a  free  and  easy  swagger  which  he  thought  suited 
the  style  of  dress.  His  new  apparel  somewhat  shocked 
M.  and  Madame  de  Meroul  w1k>  even  at  home  on  their 
estate  always  remained  serious  and  respectable,  as  the 
particle  "  de "  before  their  name  exacted  a  certain 
amount  of  ceremonial  even  with  their  intimate  friends. 

After  lunch,  they  went  to  visit  the  farms;  and  the 
Parisian  stupefied  the  respectable  peasants  by  talking 
to  them  as  if  he  were  a  comrade  of  theirs. 

In  the  evening,  the   cure  dined  at  the  house  —  a  fat 
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old  priest,  wearing  his  Sunday  suit,  who  had  been 
specially  asked  that  day  in  order  to  meet  the  new- 
comer. 

When  Joseph  saw  him  he  made  a  grimace,  then  he 
stared  at  the  priest  in  astonishment  as  if  he  belonged  to 
some  peculiar  race  of  beings,  the  like  of  which  he  had 
never  seen  before  at  such  close  quarters.  He  told  a 
few  smutty  stories  allowable  enough  with  a  friend  after 
dinner,  but  apparently  somewhat  out  of  place  in  the 
presence  of  an  ecclesiastic.  He  did  not  say,  *'  Mon- 
sieur TAbbe,"  but  merely  **  Monsieur";  and  he  em- 
barrassed the  priest  with  philosophical  views  as  to  the 
various  superstitions  that  prevailed  on  the  surface  of 
the  globe. 

He  remarked: 

"  Your  God,  monsieur,  is  one  of  those  persons  whom 
we  must  respect,  but  also  one  of  those  who  must  be  dis- 
cussed. Mine  is  called  Reason;  he  has  from  time  im- 
morial  been  the  enemy  of  yours^." 

The  Merouls,  greatly  put  out,  attempted  to  divert 
his  thoughts. 

The  aiti  left  very  early. 

Then  the  husband  gently  remarked: 

**  You  went  a  little  too  far  with  that  priest." 

But  Joseph  immediately  replied: 

**  That's  a  very  good  joke,  too  I  Am  I  to  bother 
my  brains  about  a  devil-dodger?  At  any  rate,  do  me 
the  favor  of  not  ever  again  having  such  an  old  fogy 
to  dinner.     Curses  on  his  impudence  I  " 

"  But,  my  friend,  remember  his  sacred  character." 

Joseph  Mouradour  interrupted  him: 

"  Yes,  I  know.     We  must  treat  them  like  girls,  who 
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get  rosed  for  being;  wdl  behaved  1  Thtt's  all  right, 
my  boy!  Whett  these  pdOple  tesptct  my  convictions, 
I  will  respect  theirs  I  " 

This  was  all  that  happened  that  day. 

Next  morning,  Madame  de  Meroul,  on  entering  her 
drawing*room,  saw  lying  on  th^  ttible  three  newflpapcrs 
which  made  her  draw  back  in  hdfrdf  "  Le  Voltaire," 
Le  Republlque  Francaise,"  and  *'  1a  Justice." 

Presently,  Joseph  Moufadour,  still  in  his  blue  blouse, 
appeared  ort  the  threshold,  reading  "  L'lntf an^igeant  " 
attentively.     He  exclaimed : 

"There  Is  a  splendid  article  by  Roche  fort.  This 
fellow  is  marvelous." 

He  read  the  article  in  a  loud  voice,  laying  «o  much 
stress  on  its  most  striking  passages  that  he  did  not 
notice  the  entrance  of  his  friend. 

M.  de  Mcroul  had  a  pap^r  in  each  hand  "  Le 
Gaulols  "  for  himself  and  "  Le  Clarion  "  for  his  wife. 

The  ardent  prose  of  the  maW^r'^writleir  who  Over- 
threw the  empire,  violently  dedaimed^  recited  in  the 
accent  of  the  South,  rang  through  the  peaceful  drawing- 
room,  shook  the  old  curtain^  with  their  rigid  folds, 
seemed  to  splash  the  walls,  the  large  upholstered  chairs, 
the  solemn  furniture  fixed  In  the  same  pdsition  for  the 
past  century,  with  a  hall  of  words,  rebounding^  im- 
pudent, Ironical  and  crushing. 

The  husband  and  the  wife,  the  one  standing,  the 
other  seated,  listened  in  a  ^ate  of  sttipdr,  soscandalixed 
that  they  no  longer  even  ventured  to  make  a  gi«urc. 
Mouradour  launched  out  the  concluding  passagi*  In  the 
article  as  one  lets  forth  a  jet  of  fireworks,  thett  In  an 
emphatic  tone  remarked  t 

**  That's  a  stinger,  eh?" 
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But  suddenly  ht  perceived  the  two  prints  belonging 
to  his  frietid,  Md  he  seemed  himself  for  a  moment 
overcome  with  astonishment.  Then,  he  cartie  acrosi 
to  his  host  with  grent  strides,  demanding  iti  tt^gry 
tone: 

"  What  do  you  want  to  do  with  these  papers?  "  M* 
de  Meroul  replied  in  a  hesitating  voice: 

**  Why,  these  —  these  are  my  —  my  newspapers/' 

**  Your  newspapers  1  Look  here,  now,  you  arc  only 
laughing  at  me  1  You  will  do  me  the  favor  to  read 
mine,  to  stir  you  up  with  a  few  new  ideas,  and^  as  for 
yours  —  this  is  what  I  do  with  them  — " 

And  before  his  host,  filled  with  confusidUf  could  pre- 
vent him,  he  seized  the  two  newspapers  and  fiung  them 
out  through  the  window.  Then  he  gravely  placed  *'  La 
Justice  '^  in  the  hands  of  Madame  de  Meroul  and  *^  Le 
Voltaire  ''  in  those  of  her  husband,  Md  he  sank  into  an 
armchair  to  finish  **  L'lntran^igeaoit." 

The  husband  ^d  the  wife^  throtigh  feelings  of 
delicacy,  made  a  show  of  residing  a  little,  then  they 
handed  back  the  Republican  newspapers^  which  they 
touched  with  their  finger-tips  as  if  they  had  been  poi- 
soned. 

Then  he  burst  out  laughing,  and  said : 

"  A  week  of  this  sort  of  nourishment,  and  Til  have 
you  converted  to  my  ideas."  * 

At  the  end  of  the  week,  in  fact,  he  ruled  the  house. 
He  had  shut  the  door  on  the  cure,  whom  Madame 
Meroul  went  to  see  in  secret.  He  gave  orders  that 
neither  the  "  Gaulois  "  not  the  "  Clarion  "  were  to  be 
admitted  into  the  house,  which  a  man-servant  went  to 
get  in  a  mysterious  fashion  at  the  post-office,  and  which, 
on  his  entrance,  were  hidden  away  under  the  sofa  cush- 
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ions.  He  regulated  everything  just  as  he  likicd,  always 
charming,  always  good-naturedy  a  jovial  and  all  power* 
ful  tyrant. 

Other  friends  were  about  to  come  on  a  vi«t,  religious 
people  with  Legitimist  opinions.  The  master  and  mis- 
tress of  the  chateau  considered  it  would  be  impossible  to 
let  them  meet  their  lively  guest,  and,  not  knowing  what 
to  do,  announced  to  Joseph  Mouradour  one  evening  that 
they  were  obliged  to  go  away  from  home  for  a  few  days 
about  a  little  matter  of  business,  and  they  begged  of  him 
to  remain  in  the  house  alone. 

He  showed  no  trace  of  emotion,  and  replied : 

"  Very  well ;  'tis  all  the  same  to  me ;  lUl  wait  here  for 
you  as  long  as  you  like.  What  I  say  is  this  —  there 
need  be  no  ceremony  between  friends.  You're  quite 
right  to  look  after  your  own  affairs  —  why  the  devil 
shouldn't  you  ?  I'll  not  take  offense  at  your  doing  that, 
quite  the  contrary.  It  only  makes  me  feel  quite  at  my 
case  with  you.     Go,  my  friends  —  I'll  wait  for  you." 

M.  and  Madame  Meroul  started  next  morning. 

He  is  waiting  for  them. 
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MADEMOISELLE  SOURCE  had  adopted 
this  boy  under  very  sad  circumstances.  She 
was  at  the  time  thrrty-six  years  old.  She 
was  deformed,  having  in  her  infancy  sllpj)ed  off  her 
nurse*s  lap  into  the,  fireplace,  and  getting  her.  face  so 
shockingly  bdrned  that  it.  ever  afterwards  presented  a 
frightful  appearance.  This  deformity  had  made  her 
resolve  not  to  marryj  for  she  did  not  want  any  man  to 
marry  her  for  her  money. 

A  female  neighbor  of  hers,  being  left  a  widow  during 
her  pregnancy,  died  in  childbirth,  without  leaving  a  sou. 
Mademoiselle  Source  took  the  new-born  child;  put  him 
out  to  nurse,  reared  him,  sent  him  to  a  boarding-school,* 
then  brpught  him  home  in  his  fourteenth  year;  in  order 
to  have  in  her  empty  ho^ise  somebody  who  would  iove 
her,  who  would  look  after  her,  who  would  make  her 
old  age  pleasant. 

She  resided  on  a  little  property  four  leagues  away 
from  Rennfes,  and  she  now  dispensed  with  a  servant. 
The  expenses  having  increased  to  more  than  double  what 
they  had  been  since  this  orphan's  arrival,  her  income  of 
three  thousand  francs  was  no  longer  sufficient  to  support 
three  persons. 

She  attended  to  the  housekeeping  and  the  Cooking  her- 
self, ^nd  she  sent  out  the  boy  on  errands,  letting  him 
further  occupy  himself  ^th  cultivating  the  garden. 
He  was  gentle,  timid,  silent,  and  caressing.  And  she 
experienced  a  deep  joy,  a  fresh  joy  at  being  embraced 
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by  him,  without  any  apparent  surprise  or  repugnance 
being  exhibited  by  him  on  account  of  her  ugliness.  He 
called  her  **  Aunt  "  and  treated  her  as  a  mother. 

In  the  evening  they  both  sat  down  at  the  fireside,  and 
she  got  nice  things  I  rfady  fpir  him^  She  heated  some 
wine  and  tga^ted  a  slice  of  b.reacl,  and  it  ipade  a  chami- 
ing  little  meal  before  ^olng  to.'bed,  .She  often  'took 
him  on  her  l^iees  and  covered  him  with^  kisses,  murmur- 
ing in  hi^  ear  with  passionate  t^4€rpes3..^  She  called 
him;  .**  My  little  .flower,, my  S^^^Hl^'  ^my. adored  angel, 
oiy'  dsy'iT^  jewef  He^oft^y-  accepted  her.  caresses, 
concealing  his  hea^  i  on  the  old.,  m,aid*s  shoulder. 
Although  he  was  now  nearly  fifteen  years  old,  he  had 
remained  small  aad  weak,  a;id  had  a  rather  rpickly  ap- 
pearance, .; '.  :  . 

Some/:imes  Nlaflemolselle  Source^  bi;ought  him  to  the 
city,  tp  $,ee  t\yo  m^r;rie4  femfile  rel^itjyes  o£  hers,  distant 
CQWsins^  who  were  living  in  jthic  suburbs^  and.  who  were 
th^jpnlyjipembep  of  her  far^jIy^^.,existenjCe4 '  *fhe  two 
wopipn  h^d  alwi^y^  fqund.  f^uft  .with  her.  .fpr  leaving 
adopted  this  boy  on  account  of  the  inheritance;  but  for 
all  t|iat  ttii^y  gave. her  ^.cordial' wifl^ome,  haying  siill 
hope^  of  getfiing  a^share  fo;;  themselves,,  a  thircl,  no 
doubt.  If  .what  she  pp3sesscd  were  only  eijpially  divided 

She  was  happy,  ,yery  h^ppy^i^^lways  taken  up  with  her 
adopted  child.  She.,bought^f)poka„for  him,to  improve 
his  mind,  and  he  devoted  himself  ardently  to  reading. 

He  no  Iqnge^  now,clipbed.pj^.her  IfHsCes  to,  fondle  her 
as  he.  had  ^formerly  done;  but^jbstead  would  jgo  and  sit 
clown  in  l}is.  little  chair  ^n  th?.  ch|mney-corn(er  and  open 
^.volume.  The  lamp  placecl.;3^t  the  edge  pt  the  little 
table.,  above  his  head,  .shone.on  hiscurljf  hair,  and.  on  a 
portion  of  his  forehead;  fie^did  nbt'move,  he  did  not 
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rais^  his  eyes,  hie  -^d  noir^make  any  gesture.  He  read- 
6ni  Interested,  entirely  abscyrbedin  (he  adventures  wiiidx 
formed  the 'Sfubject  of  the  book. 

Shb,  seated  opposite  to  hirti,  gazed  at  him  with  an- 
eager>  steady*  look,  astonished  at  his  .studiousness, 'often 
on  the  poiht  of  bursting  into  tears;    •  i 

She  saidjto  him  ifdw  aflxditheni  "  You  will  fatigue 
yourself,  my  treasure!  "  in  the  hope  that  he  .would 
raise  his  heady  and  conid  across^  to  embrace  her  ;i  but  he 
did  not  cvfai  bnsWerher;  he  had  not^heatd  or  under- 
stood wlmt  she  was  saying;  he  paid  no  attention' to  any-) 
thing  save  What  he  read  in  thete  pages. .  . 
'  For  twoydars  he  devoured  ah  incalculable  number  o£ 
volpmos.  "His  character  changed-    -  - 

.'After  .this,  Tie  asked  iMademoiscUe  Source  many  times 
for  money,  which  she  gave  him.  As  he  always  wanted; 
morc,"^  she  iciided  by  refusing,  for  she  was  both  regular 
and' energetic,  and  knew  how  to  act  rationally  when  it 
was  necessary  to  do  "so.  By  dint  oi  entreaties  he  ob- 
tained a  large' sum  one  night  from  her {  but  when  he 
urged  her  to  give  him  another  sum  a  few  days  later,  shef 
ih&wed  herself  itiAexible,  land  did  not  give  way  to  him 
further,  in  fact, 
r  He  appeared  to  besatisfifedwlth  her  decision. 

He  again  became  quiets  as  be  had  formerly  been,  k>v- 
?ng  to»remaIn  seat^d^for  entire  hours,  without  moving; 
plunged  in  deep  reverie.  He  now  did  n6t  even  talk  to 
Madame  Source^  merely  answering  her  remarks^  with 
short, "^ formal  words.  fj.Nevierthelessi  he  was  agreeable 
and  attentive  in  his  manner  towards  her;  but  he  never 
embraced ' her  nowi.  '  !  '    mjv  ; 

Sherhad  by  this  *  time:  grown  ■  slightly  afraid  of -him 
when  they^  satiifaciolg  cniiianother  at  nighl  at  l^posite 
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sides  of  the  chimney-piece..  'Site  ^a&ted  to  wake  him 
up,  to  make  hikn  say  something,^  no.  xnatteir  what,  that 
would  break  this  dreadful  silence,  which' was  like  the 
darkness  of  a  wood.  •  But  he.  did  not  appear  to,  listen 
to  her,  and  she  shuddered  with  the  terror  .of  ia  poor 
feeble  woman  when  she  had  spoken  toihimr  five  or  six 
times  successively  without  ^beiag  aUe  to  get.  a  word  out 
6fhim.  >  .  >'. 

What  was  the  matter  with  him  ?  Whiat  was  going 
on  in  that  closed  up  head  ?  When  she  ,had  been  thus 
twa  or  three  hours  sitting- opposite  him^  shfe  felt  herself 
getting  daft,  and  longed  to  rush  ^way  and  to  escape 
intQ  the  open  country  in  order,  to .  dvotd  -that  mute, 
eternal  companionship  and  also  some. vague  ^nger, 
wjiich  she  could  not  define,  but  of  which  she  had  a  pre- 
sentiment, .  /     ' 

She  frequently  shed  tedrs  wheii  jshe  wdia  alone.  What 
was  the  matter  with  him?  When  she  gave  expression 
to  a  desire,  he  unmurmuringly  carried  it  into  ^execution, 
When  she  wanted  Co  have  any  thing  brought  to  her  from 
the  city,  he  immediately  went  there  to  procure  it;  She 
had  no  compiairit  to  hiake  ofhithMftOt  ihdeedl  And 
yet     .     .     .  .....  J.' 

Another  year  flitted  by,  and  tt^setmed  to  hpr  that  a 
new  modification  had  taken  place,  in- the  imkd  of  the 
young  man.  She  perceived  it;  she  fck  it;  she  tlivined 
it.  How?  No  matter!  She  wa&jsure  she  ^as  not 
mistaken ;  but  she  could  not  hkvc  expbiiiied  'in  what 
the  unknown  thoughts  ot  this  strange;  youth,  had 
changed. 

It  seemed  to  her  that  till  now  he  had  becn'likea  per- 
son' in  a  hesitating  frame  of  mind  who  had  isiiddienly  ar- 
rived at  a  detenninatioA.i'.iTfais>ijiea  dame:  ^>. her  one 
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cireBing  as  she  met  fata  glance,  a  fixed  singular  glance 
which  she  had  not  seen  in  his  face  before. 
'    Then^  he  commenced  to  watch  her  iocessaiitiyiand  she 
wished  she  could  hide  herself*  in  order  to  avoid  that  cold 
eye,  riveted  on  her. 

He- kept  staring  it;  her,  evening  after  evehmg  for 
hburs.  together,  only  averting  his  eyes  when  she  said, 
.utterly  .uQiiervied : 

"  Do  not  look  at  me  like  that,  my  child  1  " 

Then  he  hung  down  h»  head. 

But,  the  ndioment  her  back  was  turned,  she  once  more 
felt  th^t  his  eyes  were  upon  her.  Wherever  she  went  he 
piifrsued  her  with  his  persistent  gaze. 

.  Sometime,  when  she  was  walking  in  her  little  garden, 
she  suddenly  noticed  jhimsquaAted  oti  the  stump  oi  a  tree 
a$  if  he  were  lying  in  wait  for  her;  arid  again  when  she 
sat  in  front  of  the  hougye  mending  stockings  while  he  was 
digging  some  cabbage-bed,  he  kept  watching  her,  as  he 
worked,  in  a  sly,  continuous  fashion. 

I|  Wais  i!r>,vaiQ  that  she  asked  him: 
.  "  Wt^t's  the  niatter  withyou^.  my  boy  ?     For  the  last 
three  years  you  have  becosne  very  different.     I  don't 
find  you  the  same.     Tell  me  what  ails  you,  and  what 
ypu^  are  thinking  of,  I  beg  of  you." 

tje  invariably  replied)  in  a  quiet,  weary  tone ; 

"  Why,  nothing  ails  rae^;Aunt!  " 

And  when  she  persisted,  appealing  to  him  thus : 

"  Ah  I  ray  chUd,  answer  me,  answtr  me  when  I  speak 
to  you.'  If  you  knew  what  grief  you  caused  me,  you 
would  always  answer,  artd-  you  would  not  look  at  me 
that  way.  Have  you  any  trouble  ?  T^U  .me !  Fll 
co)>sok  you  J  "         > 

He  went  away  with  a  tired  air,  murmuring: 
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''  But  there  is  nothing  the  matter  with  me,  I  swore 
you." 

He  had  not  grown  much,  having  always  a  childish 
aspect,  akhough  the  features  of  his  face  were  those  of 
a  man.  They  were,  however,  hard  and  badly-cot.  He 
seemed  incomplete,  abortive,  only  half*^ished,  and  dis- 
quieting as  a  mystery.  He  was  a  close,  impenetrable 
being,  in  whom  there  seemed  always  to  be  some  active, 
dangerous  mental  travail  taking  place. 

Mademoiselle  Source  was  quite  conscious  of  all  this, 
and  she  could  not  from  that  time  forth,  sleep  at  night, 
so  great  was  her  anxiety.  Frightful  terrors,  dreadful 
nightmares  assailed  her.  She  shut  herself  up  in  her 
own  room,  and  barricaded  the  door,  tortured  by  fear. 

What  was  she  afraid  of?     She  could  not  teU. 

Fear  of  everything,  of  the  night,  ^f  the1«^a!ls,  of  the 
shadows  thrown  by  the  moon  on  the  white  curtains  of 
the  windows,  ^nd  above  all,  fear  of  him. 

Why? 

What  had  she  to  fear?     Did  she  krtdw  what  it  was? 

She  could  live  this  w^  no  longei*!  '  She  f^lt  certain 
that  a  misfortune  threatened  her,  a  frightfol  misfortune. 

She  set  forth  secretly  'one  morning,  And  ^♦•ent  into  the 
city  to  see  her  relatives.  She  told  them  about  the  mat- 
ter in  a  gasping  voice.  The  iwo  wbfnen  thought  she 
was  going  mad  and  tried  to  reassure  her. 

She  said :  '^ 

"If  you  knew  the  way  he  looks  at  mt  fr6m  morning 
till  night.  He  never  takes  hxi  eyes  off  me !  At  times, 
I  feel  a  longing  to  cry  for  help,  to  call  in  the  neigh- 
bors, so  much  am  I  afraid.  Bat  what  could  I  say  to 
them  ?     He  does  nothing  to  me  except  to  keep  looking 
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The  two  female  codskis  asked:  '  t 

*'  Is  he. ever  brutid  to  you?  Dpes  he  give  you  sharp 
answers?  " 

She  replied:  .-  i.  .  ,  '..         -'    r\.  '    , 

**No,  ncvcr^  he  does  everything  I  wish;  he  Works 
hiafrd;  he  is  steady  rbut  I  am  so  frightened  I  don't  mind 
that  much^  ^  He  has.  something  in  his  head,  I  acu'  cer- 
tain 0f  that .4— quite  xertain.  I  don't  care  to  remain 
:all  ak>oe  like  that  with  him  in  th^  cdisntry/' 

The  relatives,  scared  by  her  "wordsy  declared  to 
her  dhat'they  were  astonishod,  and  could  not  understand 
her;  and  they  adrisedher  to  keep  silent'-abotit  her  feare 
and  her.  plans,  without,  howevcrj  dissuading  her  frbm 
coming  to  reside  in  the  city^  hoping  in  that  way  th«t  the 
entire  inheritance  would  eventually  fall  into  their  hands. 

They  even 'promised  to  assist  her  in  selling  htr  house 
and  in  finding  another  n^ar  them.'  '    ' « 

Mademoiselle' Source  returned  home.  But  her  mind 
w^s;Sa  much  upset  that 'she  trembled  at  the  slightest 
noise,  and  her  hands  shook  whenever  a^ny  trilling  dis- 
tiirbance:  agitated  her.! 

Twice  she*  went  tigain  to  consult  hdr  relatit«s,  quite 
xletennined  now^notto  remain  any  longer  in  this  way 
in  her  lonely  dwelling,  -  At  la^T  «he  found  a  little 
cottage  in  the  sqburbs,  ^^hich  suited  her,'  and  she  pri- 
vately bought  it.  - 

The  signature  of  the  contract  took  place  on  a  Tuesday 
mbrnmg,  and  Mademoiselle  Source  devoted  the  test  of 
the  day  to  the  preparations  for  her  change  of  residence. 

At  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening'  she  got  mta  the 
diligence  which  passed  within  ia  few  hundred  yards  off 
her  house,  and  she  told  thei  conductor  to  let  her  :down 
in  the  place  where  it  w^as^  his  custom  io  stdp  fot  her. 
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The  man  called  out  to  her  as  he  whipped  his  horses: 

*'Good  evening,  Mademoiselle  Source  —  good 
night  1" 

She  replied  as  she  walked  on : 

**Good  evening, ,  P^rc  Josepht"  Next  raorning,  at 
half-paist  seven,  the  postman  who  cdnveyed. letters  to  the 
village,  noticed  at  the  cros»-road,  not  far  from  the  high 
road,  a  large  splash  of  blood  not  yet  dry.  He  said 
to  himself:  **  Hallo  1  some  bdozer  mOMt  have  got  a 
bleeding  in  the  nose." 

But  he  perceived  tea  paces  farther  on  a  pocket-hand- 
kerchief also  stained  witth  blood  He  picked  it  up. 
The  linen  was  fine,  and  the  postman  in  alarm,  made 
his  way  over  to  the  dike,  where  he  fancied  he  saw  a 
strange  object. 

Mademoiselle  Source  was  lying  at  the  bottom  on  the 
grass,  her  throat  cut  open  with  a  knife. 

An  hour  later,  the  gendarmes,  the  exammtng  magis* 
trate,  and  other  authorities  made  an  inquiry  as  to  the 
cause  of  death. 

The  two  female  relatives,  called  as  witnesses,  told 
all  about. the  t)ld  maid's  fears  and  her  last. plans. 

The  orphan  was  arrested.  Sinte  the  death  of  the 
woman  who  had  adopted  liim,  he  w«pt  from  morning 
till  night,  plunged  at  least  to  all  appearance,  in  the 
most  violent  grief. 

He  proved  that  he  had  spent  the  evening  up  to  eleven 
o'clock  in  a  cafe.  Ten  persons  had  seen  him,  having 
remained  there  till  his  departure. 

Now  the  driver  of  the  diligence  stated  that  he  had 
set  down  the  murdered  woman  on  the  road  between 
half-past  nine  and  ten  o'clock.  » 

The  accused  was  acquitted^     A  will/  a.  long  time 
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made,  which  had  been  left  in  the  hands  of  a  notary  in 
Rennes,  made  him  universal  legatee.  So  he  inherited 
everything.  ..    • 

For  a  long  time,  the  people  of  the  country  put  him 
into  a  quarantine,  as  they  still  suspected  him*  His 
hokiscy  which  was. that  of  the  dead  woman,  was  looked 
upon  as  accursed.     People  avoided  him  in  the  street. 

But  he  showed  himself  so  good-^natured,  so  open,  so 
familiar,  that  ^adually  these  horrible '  doubts  were- 
forgotten.  He  was  generous,  obliging,  ready  to  talk 
to  the  humblest  about  anything  as  long  as  they  cared 
to  talk  to  him. 

The  hotary,  .Maitrc  Rameay,  was  oiie  of  the  first  to* 
take  his  part,  attracted  by  his  smiling  loquacity.  He* 
said  one:  evening  at  a  *  dinner  at  the  tax*collector*s 
Iwise : 

"  A  ihan  who  speaks  with  such  facility  and  who  is 
always  in  good  humor  could  not  have  such  a  crime  on 
his  conscience."  ■    .     '     ^ 

Touched  by  his  argument,  the  others  who  were 
present  inflected,  and  they  recalled  to :  mind  the  long' 
conversations  With  this  man  who.  made  them  stop  at 
mo$t  by  force  at  the  road  comers  tio  communicate  Kis 
ideas  to  them,  who  insisted  on  their  going  into  his 
hou^e  when  they  were  pussing  by  his  garden,  who  could 
crack  a  joke  better  than  the  lieutenant  of  the  gendarmes* 
himself,  and  who  possessed  such  contagious  gayety  that, 
in.  spite  of  tiherepugnaace  with  which  he:  inspired  them, 
tl)ey  could  i\pt  keep  from  always  laughing  in  his  com* 
pany. 

All  doors  were  opened  to  him,  after  a  time.  « 

/He  is,  torday,  the  mayor  of  his  own  township,     n. 
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HOW  ift  it  that  the  sunlight  gives:  us  such  joy? 
Why  does  this  radiance  when  it  falls  on  Ac 
.earth. fill  us  with  sd"  much  delight  of  living? 
The  sky  is  all  blue,  the  fields  ape  all  green,  the  houses 
all  white;  and  our  ravished  eyes  drinlc  in  those  bright 
ccrk^s  which  bring  mirthfuines^  to  our  souls.  And 
tii^n  therfl.springs  up.in,  out; hearts  a  detrire'to  dance,  a 
desire  to  run,  a  desire  to  sing,  a  happy  lightness  of 
thougbtyaisort  o£  enlarged  tenderness ;  we  feel  a  longing 
to' Embrace. the  fcun..  '  i  '  j'^    » 

.  The  blind,  as 'they  sit. ii- the  doorways,  impassive 
in  their  eternal  darkness,  remain  as  calm  as  ever  in  the 
midst  of  this  iresh  gayety,  and^  not  comprehending 
what,  is- .taking' place  arciirid  them,  they  keep  every 
moment  stopping  their  dogs  from  gamboling. 

WhenJ  at  thi.iclwt  of  the  day,  they  ire  returning 
homfc  on  the  arm  of  a  young  brother  dr  a  Kttle  srster, 
i£.th^  diild  sdys:  .  .'Mt  was  sr  very  fine  day  1  "  the  other 
answers:  ,  *!  I<  could  notice  thatt  'twais  fine.  Loulou 
wblildnf'i  keep  quiet."    ::    ■  * 

.  I  havi  known  one. of  these  men  whose  life  was  one 
of  the  most  cruel  martyrdoms:  that  could  possibly  be 
conceived. 

'  He  was  a  peasant,  the  son  of  a  Norman  farmet*.  As 
long,  aa  hisi  father  ahd  mother  lived,  he  was  more  or 
less  taken  care  of;  he  suffered  little  save  from  his  hor- 
rible infirmity;  but  as  soon  as  the  old' people  were  gone, 
an  atrocious  life  of  misery  commenced  fdr  him.     A 
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dependent  on  a  sister  of  his,  cvtrylxirdy  m  the  farm- 
hou9e  tre?l)ed  him  as  a  beggar  t?ho  is  "eating  the  bread 
of  Qther8.  .At  every  meal  the'vcry  food  he  swallowed 
was  made  a  wb)ect  of  reproach  against  hlmj  he  was 
called  a  drone,  a  clown;  and  although  his  brother-in- 
law  had  taken  possession  of  bis  portion  of  the  in* 
herjtance,  the  aoup  was  given  to  him  grudgingly  -^  just 
eqough  tp  save  him  from  dyings 

,His  face  was  very  pale,  iand  his  two  big'^hite  eyes 
were  like  wafers;  and  he  remained  unmoved  In  spite 
of  the  insults  inflicted  upon  him,  so^shut  up  in  himself 
that  one  could  not  tell  whether  he  felt  than  at  all. 
.  Moreover,  he  had  never  loibwn  any  tenderness,  his 
mother  iiaVing  always  treated  him  unkindly,  and  car- 
ing scarcely  at  all  for  him ;  for  i^  country  places  the 
useless  are  obnoxious,  and  the  peasants  would  be  gflad^ 
liikf,  hei:j$,  to  kill  the  infirm  of  their  species. 

As  soon  1^3  the  soup  had  been  gulped  down,  he  went 
to  the  door  m  summcMime  and  sat  ddWn,  to  th^  chim-' 
ney-Corner  in  wiotcr  time,  aad,  after  that,  never  istirred 
ajl  nigbt  .He -made  no  gesture,. no  movcnrent;  only 
his  eyelids,  quivering  from  some  nervous  affection,  fell 
dpwnr  aonietiraes  ovjer  his  white;  stgbtle^s  orbs.  Had 
hi^  any  intellect^  ariy  thinking  faculty,  arty  consciWne^s' 
of  his  own  existence?  Nobody  cared  to  inquire  as  to 
whether  he  had  or  no. 

For  some  years  things  went  on  in  this  fashion.  But 
his  incapacity  for. doing  anything  as  well  as  his  impas- 
sivenc^  eventually  exasperated  his  relatives,  and  he  be- 
came a!  laughingstock^'  a  sort  of  martyred  buffoon,  ^^ 
pj^y  given  over  to: native 'fero<5ty,  to  the  savage  gaiety  * 
of -^  the  brutes  who  surrounded  him. 

It  is  easy  ito  imagine  all  the  cruel  practical  jokes' 
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inspired  by  his  bJ&idae6S.  And^  m  order  to  have  some 
fun  in  return  for,  feeding  him,  they  now  converted  his 
meals  into  hours  of  pleasure,  for  the  neighbors  and  of 
punishment  for  the  helpless  creature  himself. 

.  The  peasants  from  the  nearest  houses  came  to  this 
entertainment;  it  was  talked  about  from  door  to  door, 
and  every  day  the  kitchen  of  the  farmhouse  was  full 
of  people.  Sometimes  they  put  on  the  table,  in  front 
of  his  plate,  when  he  was  beginning  to  take  the  soup, 
some  cat  or  some  dog.  The  animal  instinctively  scented 
out  the  man's  infirmity,  and,  softly  approaching,  com- 
menced eating  noiselessly,  lapping  up  the  soup  daintily ; 
and,  when  a  rather  loud  licking  of  the  tongue  awakened 
the  poor  fellow's  attention,  it  would  prudently  scamper 
away  to  avoid  the  blow  of  the  spoon  directed  at  it  by 
the  blind  man  at  random  1 

Then  the  spectators  huddled  against  the  walls  burst 
oi^t  laughing,  nudged  each  other,  and  stamped  their 
feet  on  the  floor.  And  he,  wirfiout  ever  tittering  a 
word,  would  continue  eating  with  the  aid  of  his  right 
hand,  while  stretching  out  his  left  to  protect  and  defend 
his  plate. 

^  At  another  time  they  made  him  chew  corks,  bits  of 
wood,  leaves*  or  Qven  filth,  which  he  was  unable  to 
distinguish.  -^ 

After  this,  they  got  tired  even  of  these  practical 
jokes;  and  the  brother-inJaw,  mad  at  having  to  support 
him  always,  struck  him,  cuffed  him  incessantly,  laughing 
at  the  useless  efforts  of  the  other  to  ward  off  or  return 
the  blows.  Then  came  a  new  pleasure— ^ the  pleasure 
of  smacking  his  face.  And  the  plough-men,  the  serv- 
ant girls,  and  even  every  passing  vagabond  were  every 
moment  giving  him  cuffs,  which,  caused  ^ his  eyelashes 
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to  twitch  spasmodlcaUy.  He  did  not  know  where  to 
hide,  himself,  and  remained  with  his  arms  always  held 
out  to  guard  against  people  coming  too  close  to  him. 

At  last  he  was  forced  to  beg. 

He  was  placed  somewhere  on  the  high-road  on  mar- 
ket-days, and  as  soon  as  he  heard  the  sound  of  footsteps 
or  the  rolling  of  a  vehicle,  he  reached  out  his  hat,  stam- 
mering : — 

"  Charity,  if  you  please  1  " 

But  the  peasant  is  not  lavish,  and  for  whole  weeks 
he  did  not  bring  back  a  sou. 

Then  he  became  the  victim  of  furious,  pitiless  hatred. 
And  this  is  how  he  died. 

One  winter  the  ground  was  covered  with  snow,  and 
it  froze  horribly.  NW  his  brother*in-law  led  him  one 
morning  at  this  season  a  great  distance  along  the  high- 
road in  order  that  he  might  solicit  alms.  The  blind 
man  was  left  there  all  day,  and  when  night  came  on, 
the  brother-inJaw  told  the  people  of  his  house  that  he 
could  find  no  trace  of  the  mendicant.  Then  he 
added:  - 

"  Pooh!  best  not  bother  about  him!  He  was  cold, 
and  got  someone  to  take  him  away.  Never  fear  1  he's 
not  lost.  He'll  turn  up  soon  oiough  to-morrow  to  eat 
the  soup." 

Next  day,  he  did  not  -come  back. 

After  long  hours  of  waiting,  stiffened  with  the  cold, 
feeling  that  he  was  dyings  the  blind  man  began  to  walk. 
Being  unable  to  find  his  way  along  the  road,  owing  to 
its  thick  coating  of  ice,  he  went  on  at  random,  falling 
into  dykes,  getting  up  again,  without  uttering  a  sound, 
his  sole  object  being  to  find  some  house  where  he  could 
take  shelter. 
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But'  by  degrees  the  de^endln^'  snow  made  a  numb- 
ness steal  over  him,  and  his  feeble  limbs  being  incapable 
of  carrying  him  farther,  he  had  to  sit  down  in  the 
middle  of  an  open  field.     He  did  hot  get  up  again. 

The  white  flakes  which  k^t  oontinually  falling  bur- 
ied him,  so  that  his  body^  quite  stiff  and  stark,  disap- 
peared under  the  Incessant  a;ccumulation  of  their  rapidly 
thickening  mass;  and  nothing  any  longer  indicated  the 
place  where  the  corpse  was  lying* 

His  relatives  made  pretense  of  inquiring  about  him 
and  searching  for  him  for  about  a  week.  They  even 
made  a  show  of  weeping. 

The  winter  was  severe,  and  the  tftaw  did  not  set  in 
quickly.'  Now,  ont  Sunday,  on  their  way  to  mass^  the 
farmers  noticed  a  great  flight  of  crows,  who  were 
whirling  endlessly  above  the  open  fleld,  and  then,  like  a 
•shower  of  black  rain,  descended  ih  a  heap  at  the  same 
spot,  ever  going  and  coming* 

The  following  week;  these  gloomy  birds  were  still 
there.  There  was  a  crowd  of  them  up  in  the  air,  ks  if 
they  had  gathered  from  all  corners  of  the  horizon; 
ind  they  swooped  down  with  a  grfeat  cawing  into  the 
shining  snow,  which  they  filled  curibusly  with  patches 
of  black,  and  in  which  they  kept  rummaging  obstinatdy. 
A  young  fellow  went  to  see  what  they  were  doing,  and 
discovered  the  body  of  the  blind  man,  already  half  de- 
voured, mangled.  His  wan  eyes  had  disappeared, 
pbcked  out  by  the  long,   voracious'  beaks. 

And  I  Can  nevet  feel  the-  glad  radiance  of  sunlit  days 
without  sadly  remembering  ^  and  gloomily  >  pondering 
over  the  fate  of  the  beggar  so  disinherited  in  life  that 
his  horrible  death  was  a  relief  for  ail  those  who  had 
known  him. 
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MY  friend,  you  have  asked  me  to  relate  to  70U 
the  liveliest  recollections  of  my  life.  I  am 
very  old,  without  relatives,  without  children ; 
so  I  am  free  to  make  a  confession  to  you.  Promise  me 
one  thing  —  never  to  reveal  my  name. 

I  have  been  much  loved,  as  you  know;  I  have  often 
myself  loved.  I  was  very  beautiful;  I  may  say  this  to- 
day, when  my  beauty  is  gone.  Love  was  for  me  the 
life  of  the  soul,  just  as  the  air  is  the  life  of  the  body.  I 
would  have  preferred  to  die  rather  than  exist  without 
affection,  w*ithout  having  somebody  always  to  care  for 
me.  Women  often  pretend  to  love  only  once  with  all 
the  strength  of  their  hearts;  it  has  often  happened  to  be 
so  violent  in  one  of  my  attachments  that  I  thought  it 
would  be  impossible  for  my  transports  ever  to  end. 
However,  they  always  died  out  in  a  natural  fashion, 
like  a  fire  when  it  has  no  more  fuel. 

I  will  tell  you  to-day.  the  first  of  my  adventures,  in 
which  I  was  very  innocent,  but  which  led  to  the  others! 
The  horrible  vengeance  of  that  dreadful  chemist  of 
Pecq  recalls  to  me  the  shocking  drama  of  which  I  was, 
in  spite  of  myself,  a  spectator. 

I  had  been  a  year  married  to  a  rich  man,  Comte 
Herve  de  Ker  —  a  fereton  of  ancient  family,  whom 
I  did  not.  love,  you  understand.  True  love  neerfs,  I 
believe  at' any  rate,  freedom '  and  impediments  at  the 
same  time.  The  love  which  Is  imposed,  sanctioned  by 
law,  and  bleissed  bj^  the  priest  —  can  we  really  call  that 
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love?  A  legal  kiss  is  never  as  good  as  a  stolen  kiss. 
My  husband  was  tall  in  stature,  elegant,  and  a  really  fine 
gentleman  in  his  manners.  But  he  lacked  intelligence. 
He  spoke  in  a  downright  fashion,  and  uttered  opinions 
that  cut  like  the  blade  of  a  knife.  He  created  the  im- 
pression that  his  mind  was  full  of  ready-made  views 
instilled  into  him  by  his  father  and  mother,  who  had 
themselves  got  them  from  their  ancestors.  He  never 
hesitated,  but  on  every  subject  immediately  made  nar- 
row-minded suggestions,  without  showing  any  embar- 
rassment and  without  realizing  that  there  might  be 
other  ways  of  looking  at  things.  One  felt  that  his 
head  was  closed  up,  that  no  ideas  circulated  in  it,  none 
of  those  ideas  which  renew  a  man's  mind  and  make  it 
sound,  like  a  breath  of  fresh  air  passing  through  an 
open  window  into  a  house. 

The  chateau  in  which  we  lived  was  situated  in  the 
midst  of  a  desolate, tract  of  country.  It  was  a  large, 
melancholy  structure,  surrounded  by  enormous  trees, 
with  tufts  of  moss  on  it  resembling  old  men*s  white 
beards.  The  park,  a  real  forest,  was  enclosed  in  a 
deep  trench  called  the  ha-ha ;  and  at  its  extremity,  near 
the  moorland,  we  had  big  ponds  full  of  reeds  and  float- 
ing grass.  Between  the  two,  at  the  edge  of  a  stream 
which  connected  them,  my  husband  had  got  a  little  hut 
built  for  shooting  wild  ducks. 

We  had,  ifi  addition  to  our  ordinary  servants,  a 
keeper,  a  sort  of  brute  devoted  to  my  husband  to  the 
death,  and  a  chambermaid,  almost  a  friend,  passion- 
ately attached  to  me.  I  had  brought  her  back  from 
Spain  with  me  five  years  before.  She  was  a  deserted 
child.     She  n^ight.have  been  taken  for  a  gipsy  with 
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her  dusky  ^in,  her  dirk  eyes,  heir  hair  thick  as  a  wood 
and  always  clustering  around  her  forehead*  She  was 
at  the  time  sixteen  years  old,  but  she  looked  twenty. 

The  autunia  w^a  beginning*  We  hunted  much, 
sometimes  on  neighboring  esUatesy  sometimes  on  our 

own ;  and  I  noticed  a  young  man,  the  Baron  de  C , 

whose  visijts  At  the  chafead  became  singularly  frequent. 
Then  he  ceased  to  come;  I  thought  no  more  about  it; 
but  I  perceived  that  my  husband  changed  in  his  de- 
meanor towards  me. 

He  seemed  taciturn  and  preoccupied;  he  did  not  kiss 
me;  and,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  did  not  come  into 
my  room,  as  I  insisted  on  separate  apartments  in  order 
to  live  a  little  alone,  I  often  at  ni^ht  heard  a :  furtive 
st^  drawing  nJe^r  my  door,  Md  wid:idrawing  ja  few  min- 
utes after. 

As  my  window  waft  on  the,  ground-floor  I  thought  I 
had  also  often  heard  someone  prowling  in  the  shadow 
around  the  chateau.  I  told  my  husband  about  it,  and, 
having  looked  at  me  intently  for  some  seconds,  he  an- 
swered: 

"  It  is  nothing  -:—  it  is  the  keeper." 

•   _        •  •  •"'•..        •  • 

Now,  one  evening,;  just  after  dinner,  Herve,  who 
appeared  to  be  extraordinarily  gay,  with  a  sly  $ort  of 
gaiety,  said  to  me : 

'^  Would  you  like  to  spend  three  hours  out  with. the 
guns,  in  order  to  shoot  a  fox  who  come^  every  evening 
to  e«  my  hens?" 

I  w^s  surprised.     I  hesitated ;  but,  as  he  kept  staring 
at  me  with  ai^ngulaj  persistency,  Tended  by  replying; 
^_  "  Why,  certainly,, my  friend."     I  must  tell  you  that 
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I  hunted  like  a  man  the  wolf  and  the  wild  boar.  So  it 
wa^  quite  natural  that  he  should  suggest  this  shooting 
expedition  to  me. 

But  my  husband,  aU  of  a  shidden,  had  a  curiously 
nervous  look;  and  all  the  evening  he  seemed  agitated, 
rising  tip  and  sitting  down  feverishly. 

About  ten  o'clock,  he  suddenly  said  to  me: 

"  Are  you  ready?  " 

I  rose ;  and,  as  he  was  bringing  me  my  gun  himself, 
I  asked: 

**  Are  we  to  load  with  bullets  or  with  deershot?  " 
•    He  showed  some  astonishment?  then  he  rejoined: 

"  Oh  1  only  with  deershot ;  make  your  mind  easy ! 
that  will  be  enough." 

Then,  after  son^  secofnds,  he  added  In  a  peculiar 
tone: 

"  You  may  boast  of  having  splendid  coolness." 

I  burst  out  laughing^ 

"  I  ?  Why;  pray  ?  Coolness  because  I  went  to  kill 
a  fox?     But  what  are  you  thinking  of,  my  friend?  *' 

And  we  quietly  made  our  way  across  the  park.  All 
the  household  slept.  The  full  nioon  Seemed  to  give  a 
yellow  tint  to  the  old  gloomy  building,  whose  slate  roof 
glittered  brightly.  The  two  turrets  that  flanked  it  had 
two  plates  of  light  on  their  summits,  and  no  noise  dis- 
turbed the  silence  of  this  clear,  sad  night,  sweet  and 
still,  which  seemed  in  a  death^trance.  Not  a  breath  of 
^ir,  not  a  ^hriefe  from  a  toad,  not  a  hoot'  from  an  owl ;  a 
melancholy  numbness  lay  heavy  on  everything.  When 
wie  were  under  the  trees  in  the  park,  a  sense  of  fresh- 
ness stole  over  me,  together  witfc  the  odor  of  fallen 
'eaves.     My  husbakd  said  nothing ;  but  he  was  listening, 

was  watching,  he  seemed  to  be  smelling  about  in  the 
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ihatlow9|  posMsaed  from*  head  to  foot  by  the  j[>a98ion  for 
the  chase.  .      '  < 

We  soon  reached  the  edges  of  the  ponds: 

Their  tiiifts  of  rushes  remained  motionless;  not  a 
breath  of  air  caressed  it;  but  movements  which  were 
scarcely:  perceptible  ran=  through  the  water.  Sometimes 
the^  surface  was  stirred  by  something,  and 'light  circles 
gathered  around,  like  luminous  wrinkles  enlarging  in-' 
definitely. 

When  we  reached  the  hiit  where  we  were  to  lie  in 
wait,  my  husbimdmade  me  go  in  first;* then  he  slowfy 
loaded  his  gun,  and  the  dry  cracking  of  ttie  powtlef 
produced  a  strange  effect  on  me.  He'  saw  that  I  Was 
shuddering,  and  bsked : 

"  Does  this  trial  happen  tabe  quite  enough  for  you? 
If  so,  go^back/^  .      . 

I  was  much  surprised,  and  I  replied^ 

^*  Not  at.  all.  I  did  not  come  to  go  back  without 
doing  anything.     You  seem  queer  this  evening."' 

He  murnauredt  **As  you  wish,*'  and  we  remained 
there  without  moving* .  0 

At  the  end  of  about /hal&an-hour,  as  nothing  bmke 
the  oppressive  stillness  of  this  bright  autumn  night,  t 
said,  in  alow  tone:  ! 

**  Are  you  quite  sure  he  is  passing  this  way?  " 

jtlerve  winced. »»  if  I  had  bitten  him,  and  with  his 
mouth  close  to  my  ear,  he  said:  .  *         *  : 

'VMake  Ao  mistake  about  it.     I  am  quite  sure." 

Aftd  once  more  thcare  was  silence.  . ' 

I  beliisve  I  wa^i  beginning  to  get  drowsy  when  my 
husbwd  pressed  .my  arnt,  and. his  voice,  changed  to  ^ 
hiss.saids 

"  Do  you  see  him  over  there  under  fhe  tfeej?^* 
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I  looked  in  v^in;  I  could  distinguish  nothing.  And 
slowly  Herve  now  cocked  his  gun,  all  the  time  fixing  his 
eyes  on  my  face. 

I  was  myself  making  ready  to  fire,  and  suddenly, 
thirty  paces  in  front  of  us,  appeared  in  the  full  light 
of  the  moon  a  man  who  was  hurrying  forward  with 
rapid  movements,  his  body  bent,  as  if  he  were  trying  to 
escape. 

I  was  so  stupefied  that  I  uttered  a  loud  cry;  but,  be- 
fore I  could  turn  round,  there  wis  a  flash  before  my 
eyes;  I  heard  a  deafening  report,  an^  I  'saw  the  man 
rolling  on  the  ground,  like  a  wolf  hit  by  a  bullet. 

I  burst  into  dreadful  shrieks,  terrified,  almost  going 
mad;  then  a  furious  hand  —  it  was  Herve's  —  seized 
me  by  the  throat  I  wiis  flung  down  on  the  ground, 
then  carried  off  by  his  strong  arms.  He  ran,  holding 
me  up,  till  we  reached  the  body  lying  on  the  grass,  and 
he  threw  me  on  top  of  it  violently,  as  if  he  wanted  to 
break  my  head. 

I  thought  I  was  lost;  he  was  going  to  kill  me;  and 
he  had  just  raised  his  heel  up  to  my  forehead  when, 
in  his  turn,  he  was  gtipped,  knocked  down  before  I 
could  yet  realize  what  had  happened. 

I  rose  up  abruptly,  and  I  saw  kneeling  on  top  of  him 
Porquita,  my  maid,  clinging  like  a  wild  cat  to  him  with 
desperate  energy,  tearing  off  his  beard,  his  moustadie, 
and  the  skin  of  his  face.  ' 

Then,  as  if  another!  idea  had  suddenly  taken  hold  of 
her  mind,  she  rose  up,^  and,  flingijfig  herself  on  the 
corpse  she  threw  her  arms  around  the  dead  man,  kiss- 
ing his  eyes  and  his  mouth,  opening  the  dead  lips  with 
her  own  lips,  trying  to  find  in  them  a  breath  and  a  long, 
long  kite  of  lovers. 
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My  husband,  picking  himself  up,  gazed  at  me.  He 
understood,  and  falling  at  my  feet,  said : 

"Ohl  forgive  me,  my  darling,  I  suspected  you,  and 
I  killed  this  girl's  lover.  It  was  my  keeper  that  de- 
ceived me." 

But  I  was  watching  the  grange  kisses  of  that  dead 
man  and  that  living  woman,  and  her  sobs  and  her-writli^ 
ings  of  sorrowing  love  — 

And  at  that  moment  I  understood; that  I  might  be 
unfaithful  to  my  husband. 


VIII— 16 
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MY  Dear  Colette, —  I  do  not  know  whether 
you  femember  k  Verse-  of  M.  Saihtc-Beuve 
which  we  have  read  togethei^,  and  whfch  has 
remained  fixed  in  my  memory ;  for  rtle  this  verse  speaks 
eloquently;  ahd  it  has  very  oftcrf  reassured  my  poor 
heart,  especially  for  some  tinle  past;'    Here  it  is: 

**  To  be  born,  to  live,  arid  die  in  the  same  house.'* 

I  am  now  all  alone  in  this  house  where  I  was  born, 
where  I  have  lived,  and  where  I  hope  to  die.  It  is  not 
gay  every  day,  but  it  is  pleasant;  for  there  I  have  sou- 
venirs all  around  me. 

My  son  Henri  is  a  barrister;  he  comes  to  see  me 
twice  a  yean  Jeanne  is  living  with  her  husband  at 
the  other  end  of  France,  and  it  is  I  who  go  to  see  her 
each  autumn.  So  here  I  am,  all,  all  alone,  but  sur- 
rounded by  familiar  objects  which  incessantly  speak  to 
me  about  my  own  people,  the  dead,  and  the  living 
separated  from  me  by  distance. 

I  no  longer  read  much;  I  am  too  old  for  that;  but 
I  am  constantly  thinking,  or  rather  dreaming.  I  do 
not  dream  as  I  used  to  do  long  ago.  You  may  recall 
to  mind  any  wild  fancies,  the  adventures  our  brains 
concocted  when  we  were  twenty,  and  all  the  horizons 
of  happiness  that  dawned  upon  us  I 

Nothing  out  of  all  our  dreaming  has  been  realized, 
or  rather  it  is  quite  a  different  thing  that  has  happened, 
less  charming,  less  poetic,  but  sufficient  for  those  who 
know  how  to  accept  their  lot  in  this  wofld  bravely. 

242 
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Do  you  know  why  we  womdi  are  so  often  unhappy? 
It  is  because  we  are  taught  in  our  youth  to  believe  too 
much  in  happiness!  We  are  never  brought  up  with 
the  idea  of  iightmg,  o£  striving,  of  suffering.  And; 
at  the  first  shock,  our  hearts  are  broken;  we  look  for- 
ward, with  blind  faith,  to  cascades  of  fortunate  events. 
What  does  happen  is  at  best  but  a  partial  happiness,  and 
thereupon  we  burst  out  sobbing.  Happiness,  the  real 
happiness  that  w^  dream  of,  I  have  come  to  know  what 
that  is.  It  does  not  consist  in  the  arrival  of  great  bliss, 
for  any  great  bliss  that  falls  to  our  sJiare  is  to  be  found 
in  the  infinity  expectation  of  a  succession  of  joys  to 
which'  we  never  attain..  Happiness  is  happy  expe<^ta- 
tion;  it  is  the  horizda  of  hope;  itU,  therefore,  endless 
illusion  ;:andi  old  as  I  ain^  I  create  illusions  for  myself 
still,  in.  fact,  «very  day  V  live;  only  their  object  Is 
changed^  niy  desires  being  no  longer  the  same.  I  have 
told  you  that  I  spend  my  brightest  hours  in  dreaming. 
What  elie  should  I  do:?  « 

I  have  two  w^ys  of  doing -this.  L^m  going  to  tell 
you  wh^jC  theyjar^e;  they  may  perhapi  prove  useful  to 

you.  :.:^  *..-,..        ^  ^      '  .  .      '-•'.• 

Oh  I  the  first  ia  very  simple ;» it  cbnsists  iri  sittifijg^  down' 
before  my  fire  in  aclow  acm-cfaair  made 'soft  for  my 
old  b(^es(  and  looking  back  at  the  things  thlt  have  been 
put  asi/4^.  '      • 

^  Qne  Kfe.is  ^o  abort,  especiallly  a  life  entirely  s^ent 
ii^. the  same  spcA:  =    ^     •      /       ,. 

."  Toibe  born,,  to  live,  and  die  in  the  sartrie 'hbiise.*'  ' 

The  things  that  bring  back  the  past  to  our  recdJlec- 

tion^are  bea|>ed,f  pressed  together;  ^nd,  we  are  old,^  it 

sometinjps  se^ms.no  more  than  teii  days  since  we  wife* 

youngt     Yes;  everything  shps  away  from  ul5,  as  if  life 
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itself  were  but  a  single  day  ;•  morning,  evening,  and  then 
comes  night  —  a  jiight  without  a  dawn  \ 

When  I  gaze  into  the  fire,  for  hours  and  hoors,  the 
pze^t  rise^  up  before  me  as  though  it  were  but  yester- 
day. I  no  longer  think  of  nsf  present  existence ;  rev- 
erie carries  me  away;  once  more  I  paiss  through  all  the 
changes,  of  my  Hfe. 

And  I  often  am  possessed  by  the  illusion  that  I  am 
a  young  girli  so  many  breaths  of  bygone  days  are 
wafted  back  to  me,  so  many  3roathful  sensations  and 
even  tmpulsesi  so  many  tfarobbings  of  my  young  heart 
—  all  the  passionate  ardor  of  eighteen ;  and  I  have 
dear,  as  fresh  reaUties,  visions  of  forgotten  things. 
Oh  I  how  vividly,  above  all,  do  the  memories  of  my 
^alk^  as  a  young  girl  oome  b^ck  td  mel  There^  in  the 
armrchair  of  mine,  before  the  £re,  I  saw  once  more,  a 
few  nights  ^ince,  a  sunset  on  Mont  Sain^Micbe},  and 
immF:4i9(cly  afterwards;  I  was  riding  on  horseback 
through  the  forest  of  Uville  with  this  6dors  of  the  damp 
sK|nd,afid.pf  tt\f  flctwers.sbeqied  in^dew,  and  the  evening 
star  ending  its  burritng  reflection  tbnou^  the  water 
and  bathing  my  face  in  its  rays  as  I  galloped  through 
the  copse.  ,  Artd  all  I,  thought  of  then,  my  poetic  en- 
thusiasm at  the  9ight  of  the  boundless  sea,  my  keen 
delight  at  the  nistliiigjoi  the' branches^  as  I  pass^,  my 
most  trivial  impressions,  every  fragment  of  thought, 
desire,  or  fepUng,  all,  ^:  came' back  to  me  as  ii  1  were 
there  still,  as  if  fifty  years  had  not  glided  hy  since  then, 
to  chili  my  blood  and  modeiate  my  hopes.  ^But  my 
other  way  of  reviving  the  long  ago  Is  much  better.    - 

You  know,  or  you  ,d6  not  know,  my  4^at  Colette, 
that  we  destroy  nothing  in  the  house.  We  have  up- 
stairs, und^  this  roof,  a.  lar^e  room  for  cast-off  things 
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whid»  jk^/call)'^  tfaie  lumbeivrooin."  \  Everything  which 
is  no  longer  usdd  is  throwii  there.  I  often  jgo  up  there, 
^nd.gaze around meu  Then  I  find  oliccimorea heap  o!f 
nothings-  that  I  had  ceased  to  think  aboiit,  and  that  re- 
called a  heap  of  things  to  nay  mind:  They  are  hot 
those  beloved  articles  of  furniture  which  we  have  knowh 
since. our  childhood  and  to  which  are  attached  recollec- 
tions of  events  of  joys  orsotrows^  dates  in  our  history, 
which,  from  the  fadt  of  being  intermingled  with  our 
lives,  have  assumed  a  kind  of  personality,  a  phystoghomy, 
which  are  the  xompantoiis  of  our  pleass^t  or  gloomy 
house,  the  only  oompanionst  alasl  that  i^e  are  bure  not 
to  lose,  the  only  ones  that  will  not  die^  like  the  others  r-^ 
those  whose^featurcs,  whose  loving  eyes,  whose  lips, 
whose  voices,  have  vanished  for  ever.  But  T  find  in- 
stead among  the  medley  of  woni-eut  gewgaws  those 
little  old  insignificant  objects  which  have  hung  on  by 
our  side  for  forty  years  without  ever  having  been  nb- 
tked  by  us,  and  which,  when  we  suddenly  lay  eyes  oft 
them,  again,  have  somelfiow  the> importance,  the  signifi- 
cance of  relics  of  the  past.  They  produce  on  my 
miftdthe  effect  of:  those  people^ — ^  whom  we  hftve  known 
for  a  very  long  time  without  ever  having  seen  them  as 
they  feaUy  ftre^aod  wlio,  all  of  a  sudden,  some  evening, 
quite  unexpectedly,,  break  out  into  a  stream  of  intermin- 
able talk}  and  tell  us  all  about  themselves  down  to  their 
most  hidden  secrets,  of  which  we  had  never  even  sus- 
pected the  existence. 

And  I  move  about  from  one  object  to  the  other  with 
a  little  thrill  in  my  heart  every  time  something  fixes  my 
attention.  I  say  to  myself:  "See  there!  I  broke 
that  the  night  Paul  started  for  Lyons ;"  or  else,  "  Ah  I 
there  is  mamma's  little  lantern,  which  she  used  to  carry 
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with  her  going  to  her  evening  devotions  on  dark  winter 
nights."  There  are  even  things  in  this  room  which 
have  no.  story  to  tell  me^  whidi  have  come  down  from 
my  gr^nd^arents^  tfaingis  therefore^  whose  history  and 
adventures  are  utterly  unknown  to  ithose  who  are  living 
to-day,  and  whose  very  owners  'fiobody  knows  now. 
Nobody  has  seen  the  hznds  that  us^d  to  touch  them  or 
,the  eyes  that  used  to  gaze  at  them.  These  are  the  things 
-tbat  make  me  have  long,  Ibng  dreams.  They  repre- 
sent to  my  mind  desolate  people  whose  last  remaining 
friend  is  dead  You,  nly  dear  Colette,  can  scarcely 
comprehend  all  diis,  and  you  will  smile  at  my  simplicity, 
my  childish)  sehti^nental  whims.  You  are  a  Parisian, 
and  you  Parisians  do  not  understand  this  interior  life, 
those  eternal  echoes  of  one's  own  heart.  Yott  live  in 
the  outer  world,  with,  all  yow  thoughts  in  the  open. 
Living  alone  as'  I  do;  I  con  only  speak  about  myself. 
-When  you  are  answering  this  letter,  telt  me  a  little  about 
.yourself,  that  I  may  also  be  able  to  put  myself  in  your 
plaoev  as  you  will  be  able  to  put  yourself  in  mine  to- 
morrow. 

.  But  yQU  will  never  covnpletely  tiiiderstand  M.  de 
&inte'  Beuve's  verse :  ' 

"To  be  born,  to  live,  arid  to  die  In  one  house/'  ' 
A  thousand  kisses,  iny  oU  friend,  ^ 

ADELAroE. 
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OW  many  trifliqg  occurrences,  things  which 
have  left  only  a  passing  impression  911  our 
niinds,  humble  dramas  of  which  we  have  got 
a  mere  glimpse  so  that  we  have  to  guess  at  or  syspect 
their  real  nature,  are,  while  we  are  still  young  and  in- 
experienced, threads,  so  to  speak,  guiding  us,  step  by 
step,  towards  a  knowledge  of  the  painful  truth  I 

Every  moment,  when  I  am  retracing  my  steps  during 
the  long  wandering  reveries  which  distract  my  thoughts 
along  the  path  through  which  I  saunter,  at  randoni,,  my 
soul  takes  wing,  and  suddenly  I  recall  little  incidents 
of  a  gay  or  sinister  character  which,  emerging  froym  the 
shades  of  the  past,  flit  before  my  memory  as  the  .birds 
flit  through  the  bushes  before  my  eyes. 
.  T^is  summer,  I  wandered  along  a  road  in  Savoy 
which  commands  a  view  of  the  right  bank  of  the  Lal^e 
of  Bourget,  and,  while  my  glance  floated  over  that  mass 
of  water,  mirror-like  and  blue,  with  a  unique  blue,  pale, 
tinted  with  glittering  beams  by  the  setting  sun,  I  felt 
rny  heart  stirred  by  that  attachment  which  I  have  had 
since  my  childhood  for  the  surface  of  lakes,  for  rivers, 
and  for  the  sea.  On  the  opposite  bank  of  the  vast 
liquid  plate,  so  wide  that  you  did  not  see  the  ends  of  It, 
one  vanishing  In  the  Rhone,  and  the  other  in  the  Bour- 
get, rose  the  high  mountain^  jigged  like  ^  crest  up  to 
the  topmast  peak,  of  the  **  Cats's  Tooth.*'  On  either 
side  of  the  road,  vines,  trailing  from  tree  to.tre^,  chgked 
under  their  leaves  their  slender  supporting  bfalaches, 
^'       '  ■      '  •       ■    *         '  247  •  ■  '    .      ' 
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and  they  extended  In  garlands  through  the  fields,  green, 
yellow,  and  red  garlands,  festooning  from  one  trunk  to 
the  other,  and  spotted  with  clusters  of  dark  grapes. 

The  road  was  desertefd,  white,  and  dusty.  All  of  a 
sudden,  a  man  emerged  out  of  the  thicket  of  lar^  trees 
which  shuts  in  the  village  of  Saint-Innocent,  andi  bend- 
ing under  a  load,  he  came  towards  me,  leaning  on  a 
stick. 

When  he  had  come  closer  to  me,  I  discovered  that  he 
was  a  peddler,  one  of  those  itinerant  dealers  who  go 
about  the  country  from  door  to  door,  selling  paltry 
objects  cheaply,  and  thereupon  a  reminiscence  of  long 
ago  arose  up  in  my  mind,  a  mere  nothing  almost,  the 
recollection  simply  of  an  accidental  meeting  I  had  one 
night  between  Argenteuil  and  Paris  when  I  was  twenty- 
one. 

All  the  happiness  of  my  life,  at  this  period,  was  de- 
rived from  boating.  I  had  taken  a  room  in  an  obscure 
inn  at  Argenteuil,  and,  every  evening,  I  took  the  Gov- 
ernment clerks'  train,  that  long  slow  train  which,  in 
its  course,  sets  down  at  different  station^  a  crowd  of 
men  with  little  parcels,  fat  and  heavy,  for  they  scarcely 
walk  at  all,  so  that  their  trousers  are  always  baggy 
.owing  to  their  constant  occupation  of  the  office-stool. 
This  train,  in  which  it  seemed  to  me  I  gould  even  sniff 
the  odor  of  the  writing-desk,  of  official  documents  and 
boxes,  deposited  me  at  Argenteuil.  My  boat  was  wait- 
ing for  me,  ready  to  glide  over  the  water.  And  I 
rapidly  plied  my  oar  so  that  I  might  get  out  and  dine  at 
Bezons  or  Chatou  or  Epinay  or  Saint-Ouen.  Then  I 
came  back,  put  up  my  boat,  and  made  my  way  back  on 
foot  to  Paris  with  the  moon  shining  down  on  me. 

Well,  one  night  on  the  white  road  I  perceived  just  in 
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front  of  me  a  man  walking.  Oh  11  was:  donstaiitly 
meeting  those  night  travelers  .of  the  Parisian  suburbs 
so  much  dreaded  by  bekte4  citizens.  This  man  "w^nt 
on  slowly  before  me  with  a  heavy  load  on  his  sfaouiders.i 

I  came  right  up  t6  him  by  qutdxning  my  pace  'so 
n>uch  that  my  footsteps  rang  on  the  road.  He  stopped^ 
and  turned  rotuid;  then,  as  I  kept  approadiing  nearer 
and  Clearer,  he  crossed  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  road. 

A9 1  rapidly  passed  him,  he  caUed  out  taniie: 

*'  Hallo  I  good  evening,  monsieur." 

I  responded :  .        ,  I      / ' 

"  Good  evening,  mate."  '<    • 

He  w^nt  on:    :  .  . 

"  Are  you  going  far?  " 

"  I  am  goin^  td  Paris." 

*.*  You  won't  be  long  getting  there;  you're  (going  at  a 
good  gacCf  Afi  for  me,  I  have  too  big  a  load  on  my 
shoulders  to  walk;  so  quickly."  /  ■    ' 

r  slackened  my  pace.  Why  had  this  man. spoken  to 
me?  .  What  was  he  carrying  in  this  big  pack?  Vague 
su{(pici(^s,  of  (rime -spring  up  tn  my  mind,  and  tendered^ 
me  curious.  The  columns  of  the  fiewspapersevosTy 
morning  contain  so  many  accounts  of  crimes  committed 
in  this  place,  the  peninsula  of  Gennevilliers,  .^at  some 
of  tihem  must,  be  true.  Such  things  are  not  iitvented 
merely  tp  amu^e  :readers  —  all  this  catalogue  of  arrests 
and  varied  misdeeds  with  which.the  reports  of  the  law 
courts  are  filled. 

However,  thi^  man's  voice  seethed'  ratfcer  timid  than 
bold,  and  up  to  the  present  his  mariner  had  been  mote' 
discreet  than  aggressive. 

In  my  turn  I  began  to  questioa  him :        » 

"  A|id  you  -r-  are  you  going  far?  "    .  '    .. 
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'  *\Not  fapthcr  than  Asnierc*.'*  •     -  ^  .     •  . 

**  Is  Asnieres  your  place  of  abode?  " 

"  Ycs^  monsieur,  I  am  a  peddler  by  occupation,  and  I 
live  at  Atoienes.'' 

He  had  quitted  the:8idewalk^  where  ped^tf  ians  move 
along  in  die  daytime  tlndet^  the  shadows  df  the  trees, 
and  he  ^i^as.soonin  the:middie  of  the  road.  I  followed 
his:  example.  We  kept  staring  at  each  other  suspi- 
ciously, eachiof  us  holding  his  stick  in  his  hand  Wiien 
I  was  sufficiently  close  to  him,  I  felt  less,  distrustful. 
He  evidently  was  disposed  to  assume  the  same  attitude 
towards  me,  for  he  asked  : 

"  Would  you  mind  going  a  little  more  slowly?'*    * 

"  Why  do  you  say  this  ?  " 

"  Because  I  don't  care  for  tHitf  ro&d  by  night.  '  I  have 
goods  oh  my  back,  and  two  a)*e  always  f)etter  than  one. 
Whent^ovihen  arc  together^  people  don*t  attaick  th^m.^ 

I  felt  that  he  was  speaking  truly,  and  that  he  was 
afraid.'  So  I  yielded  t6  his.  wishes,-  and  the  pair  of  us 
walked  on,  aicjeby  side/ this  stranger  and  I,'  at  one 
o'clock  in  the  inornrng, .  akmg  the  foad 'kadmg  from 
Argeoteuil  to  Asnieres. 

"  Why  are  you  gohig  home  W)  late  when  it  is  so 
dangerous?  "  Tasked  my  companion.  -  * 
,  He  -told,  me  his  Jiistory.  He  had  not  intended  to 
return' home  this,  eveaihg,.  as^  he  had  brought  With  him 
that  very  morning  a^stdcfc  of  goods  to^  last  him  three 
or  four  days.  But  he  had  been  so  fortunate  in  d?spos- 
ing  of  themi  that  he  found  it  necessary  to  get  back  to 
hi$  abode  wxthbut  delay  in  order  to  deUver  ndxt  day  a 
number  of  things  which  had  been  bought  on  credit. 

He  explained  to.mc  with  genuine  satisfaction  -that  he 
had  managed  the  business  very  well,  having^  a  tendency 
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to  taikr  confidefitially,  and  that  the  knicI&kAadcs  he  dis^ 
played  were  tiflreful  to  him  in  getting  rid,  while  gossiping, 
of  other  things  which  he  could  not  easily  selL        j  .     • 

He  added :  .  .         .      '. 

"  I  have  a  shop  in  Asnieres.     'Tis  my  wife  keeps  it.'* 

"Ah!     So  you're  married?" 

"Yes,  m'sieur,  for  the  last  fifteeA  morttlis.  I  have 
got  a  very  nice  wife*-  Shq'U  get  a*  surprise  when  she 
sees  me'coming  home  to-night."    ^ 

He  then  gave  me  an  account  of  his  marriage.  He 
had  been  after  this  young  girl  for  two  years,  but  she  had 
takai  time  to  make  up  her  mind. 

She  had,  since  her  childhood,  kept  a  little  shop  at  the* 
comer  of  a  street,  where^she  sold  all  sorts  of  things  — 
ribbons,  flowers  in  summer,  and  principally  pretty  little 
shoe-bucklesy  and  miny  other  gewgaws,'  in -which,  ow- 
ing to  the  favor  of  a  manufacturer,  she  enjoyed  a  spe- 
ciality* She  :was  well-known'  in^  Asnleteft  asl  "La 
Bhiette."  This  name  was  given  to  her  because 'c^he 
often  dressed  in  blue;  And  she  madd  money,  as  she 
was  very  skillful  in  everything  she  did.  His  impression 
was  that  she  wus  not  very  well  at  the  present  moment; 
he  believed  she  was  in  the  family  way,  but  he  was  not 
quite  surcl  Their  business  was  prospering;  and  ht 
traveled  about  e^ibiting  sainples  to  all  the  sm^all  trad-^ 
ers  in  the  idjoiaihg.  diatrictsr.'.  He-  had  become  a  sort 
of  traveling  commission-agent  for  some  of  the  manti- 
factuxcrs,:  working  at  the  same  time  for  them  and  for 
himself.:.    ■•:  <  -        ^  •. .  ^  •      ^-r;*  .,  1  •       '''/:!'.;•  T* 

**  Andyou-^-r  whatairc  you,  "  he'said.     .-^  '-> 
I  answered  him  with  ah  air  of  embarrassment.'    I  ex^ 
plained  that  I  had  a /sailing-boat  and  two  yawls  in 
Argenteuil,  tiiat  3  came  for  a  row  every  evening,  4nd 
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that,  as  I  was  fond  of  exercise,  I'Bomeiimes  walked 
back  to  Paris^  where  I  had. a  jprofessioni  which  —  I  led 
him  to  infer  — r  was  a  lucrative  one.  . 
He  remarked : 

'  "Faith,  if  I. had  spondulics/like  you,  I  wouldn't 
amuse  myself  by  trudging  that  way  along  the  roads  at 
night  —  'Tian't  safe  along  here-.". 

.^He  gave  me  a  sidelong  glance,  and  i  asked  myself 
whether  he  might  not  all  the  same,  Ji>e  a;  eriminal  cdF  the 
sneaking  type  whd.didinot  wjtnt  to  ma  any  fruitless  risk. 

. .  Tbm  he ;  restored  my  confidence  when  he  murmured : 
*' A  little  less  quickly,  if >  yout  pfeast.     This  pack  of 
mine  is.  heavy."  .        '     . 

The  sight  of.  a  group  of  houses 'showed  that  we  had 
reached  Asnieres, 

.  "  I  am  nearly  at  home,"  he>sai(i.  *'  We  don't  sleep 
in  the  shop;  it  is  watched  at  night  by  a  dog,  but  a 
dpfe  who  i3'  wbrth.  four  men. .  And  then  it  costs  too 
moch  to  liver  in  the  center  of  thc.town.  But  listen  to  me, 
monsieur !  You  have  rendered  me  a  precious  .service, 
for  I  don't  feel  my  mind  at  ease/ when  Vm  traveling 
wijth.  my  pack  along,  the  roads.^  Well^  now  you  must 
Gom&in;with  me,  and  drink  a  glass  of  mulled  wine  with 
my  wife  if  she  Wasn't  gone  to  bed,  for  she  is  a  sound 
sleepier,  gnd  doesh^t  likeito  be  waked  up.  £e«des,  I'm 
not  a  bit  afraid  withput  my  pack,,  and  so  I'll  see  you  to 
the  gates  of  the.  city  with  a  aidgel  in  my  .hand '^    . 

.  I  declined,  the  invitation;  he'insisted  on  my  coming 
in;  I  still  held  back;  he  pressed  me  with  so  much  eager- 
ness, with  such  an  air  of  real  disappointment,  such  ex- 
pressions of  deep  regret  —  for.  he  hiad  the  art  of 
expressing  jiimself  very  -  forcibly -^  asking .  me  in  the 
tone  of  one  wl^o  felt  wounded  ^^  whether  I  dbqcctcd  to 
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have  a  drink  with  a  man  like  him,"  that  I  finally  gave 
way  and  followed  him  up  a  lonely  road  towards  one  of 
those  big  dilapidated  houses  which  are  to  be  found  on 
the  outskirts  of  suburbs. 

In  front  of  this  dwelling  I  hesitated.  This  high 
barrack  of  plaster  looked  like  a  den  for  vagabonds,  a 
hiding-place  for  suburban  brigands.  But  he  pushed 
forward  a  door  which  had  not  been  locked,  and  made 
me  go  in  before  him.  He  led  me  forward  by  the 
shoulders,  through  profound  darkness,  towards  a  stair- 
case, where  I  had  to  feel  my  way  with  my  hands  and 
feet,  with  a  well-grounded  apprehension  of  tumbling 
into  some  gaping  cellar. 

When  I  had  reached  the  first  landing,  he  said  to  me : 
"  Go  on  up  1     'Tis  the  sixth  story." 

I  searched  my  pockets,  and,  finding  there  a  box  of 
vestas,  I  lighted  the  way  up  the  ascent.  He  followed 
me,  puffing  under  his  pack,  repeating: 

"'Tis  high! 'tis  high!" 

When  we  were  at  the  top  of  the  house,  he  drew  forth 
from  one  of  his  inside  pockets  a  key  attached  to  a 
thread,  and  unlocking  his  door  he  made  me  enter. 

It  was  a  little  whitewashed  room,  with  a  table  in  the 
center,  six  chairs,  and  a  kitchen-cupboard  close  to  the 
wall. 

**  I  am  going  to  wake  up  my  wife,"  he  said;  "  then  I 
am  going  down  to  the  cellar  to  fetch  some  wine;  it 
doesn't  keep  here." 

He  approached  one  of  the  two  doors  which  opened 
out  of  this  apartment,  and  exclaimed : 

"Bluette!  Blucttel"  Bluette  did  not  reply.  He 
called  out  in  a  louder  tone:     "  Bluette  I  Bluette  1  " 
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Then  knocking  at  the  partition  with  his  fi^t,  he 
growled:     "  Will  you  wake  up  in  God's  name?  " 

He  waited,  glued  hid  ear  to  the  key-hole,  and  mut- 
tered, In  a  calmer  tone:  "  Pooh  I  if  she  is  asleep,  she 
must  be  let  sleep  I  Til  go  and  get  the  wine :  wait  a 
couple  of  minutes  for  me." 

He  disappeared.  .  I  sat  down  and  made  the  best  of 
It. 

What  had  I  come  to  this  place  for?  All  of  a  sud- 
den, I  gave  a  start,  for  I  heard  people  talking  in  low 
tones,  and  moving  about  quietly,  almost  noiselessly,  in 
the  room  where  the  wife  slept. 

Deuce  take  Itl  Had  I  fallen  into  some  cursed  trap? 
Why  had  this  woman  — ^  this  Bluette  —  not  been  awak- 
ened by  the  loud  knocking  of  her  husband  at  the  door- 
way leading  into  her  room ;  could  it  have  been  merely  a 
signal  conveying  to  accomplices:  "There's  a  mouse 
In  the  trapl  I'm  going  to  look  out  to  prevent  him 
escaping.     'Tis  for  you  to  do  the  rest  I  " 

Certainly,  there  was  more  stir  than  before  now  iu  the 
inner  room;  I  heard  the  door  opening  from  within. 
My  heart  throbbed.  I  retreated  towards  the  further  end 
of  the  apartment,  saying  to  myself;  **  I  must  make 
a  fight  of  it!  "  and,  catching  hold  of  the  back  of  a  chair 
with  both  hands,  I  prepared  for  a  desperate  struggle. 

The  door  was  half  opened,  a  hand  appeared  which 
kept  it  ajar;  then  a  head,  a  man's  head  covered  with  a 
billycock  hat,  slipped  through  the  folding-doors,  and  I 
saw  two  eyes  staring  hard  at  me.  Then  so  quickly 
that  I  had  not  time  to  make  a  single  movement  by  way 
of  defense,  the  Individual,  the  supposed  criminal,  a  tall 
young  fellow  In  his  bare  feet  with  his  shoes  in  his  hands, 
a  good  looking  chap,  I  must  admit  —  half  a  gentleman, 
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m  fact,  made  a  dash  for  the  outer  door,  ttkd  rushed 
down  the  stairs* 

I  resumed  my  seat.  The  adventure  was  assuming  a 
hunH)rous  aspect  And  I  waited  for  the  husband,  who 
took  a  loiig  time  fetching  the  wine^.  At  l<ist  I  heard 
faim  coming  up  the  stairs,  and  the  sound  of  his  footsteps 
made  me  laugh,  with  one  of  those  solitary  laughs  which 
it  is  hard  to  restrain. 

He  entered  with  two  bottles  in  his  hands*  Then  he 
^ed  me : 

"  Is  my  wife  atlU  asleep?  You  didn't  hear  her  stir- 
ring—  did  you?  " 

I  knew  instinctively  that  there  was  an  ear  pasted 
against  the  other  side  of  the  partitiofl-doort  arid  I  said : 
*'  No,  not  at  all." 

And  now  he  again  called  out :  • 

"Pauline  I" 

She  made  no  reply,  and  did  noit  ev^n  movt^ 

He  came  back  to  me,  and  explained : 

"  You  see,  she  doesn't  like  me  to  come  tionxe  at  night, 
and  take  a  drop  with  a  friend." 

'*  So  then  you  believe  she  was  not  asleep?  " 

He  wore  aa  atr  of  dissatisfaction. 

"  Well,  at  any  rate,"  he  said,  "  let  us  have  a  drink 
together." 

And  immediately  he  showed  a  disposition  to  empty 
the  two  bottles  one  after  the  other  without  more  ado. 

This  time  I  did  display  some  energy.  When  I  had 
swallowed  one  glass  I  rose  up  to  leave.  He  no  longer 
spoke  of  accompanying  me,  and  with  a  sullen  scowl,  the 
scowl  of  a  common  man  in  an  angry  mood,  the  scowl 
of  a  brute  whose  violence  is  only  slumbering,  in  the 
direction  of  his  wife's  sleeping  apartment,  he  muttered : 
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"  She'll  have  to  open  that  Hoor  when  youVc  gone." 

I  stared  at  this  poltroon,  who  had  worked  himself 
into  a  fit  of  rage  without  knowing  why,  perhaps,  owing 
to  an  obscure  presentiment,  the  instinct  of  the  deceived 
male  who  does  not  like  closed  doors.  He  had  talked 
about  her  to  me  in  a  tender  strain ;  now  assuredly  he 
was  going  to  beat  hen 

He  exclaimed,  as  he  shook  the  lock  once  more : 

"  Pauline  1  " 

A  voice  like  that  of  a  woman  waking  out  of  her 
sleep,  replied  from  behind  the  partition: 

"Eh I  what?" 

"  Didn't  you  hear  me  coming  in  ?  ** 

**  No,  I  was  asleep  I     Let  me  rest.'* 

"Open  the  door  1" 

**  Yes,  when  you're  alone.  I  don't  like  you  to  be 
bringing  home  fellows  at  night  to  drink  with  you." 

Then  I  took  myself  off,  stumbling  down  the  stairs,  as 
the  other  man,  of  whom  I  had  been  the  accomplice, 
had  done.  And,  as  I  resumed  my  journey  towards 
Paris,  I  realized  that  I  had  just  witnessed  in  this 
wretched  abode  a  scene  of  the  eternal  drama  which  is 
being  acted  every  day,  under  every  form,  and  among 
every  class. 
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WIEN  M.  Antoine  Leuillet  married  the 
Widow  Mathilda  Souris,  he  had  been  in  love 
with  her  for  nearly  ten  years. 

M.  Souris  had  been  his  friend,  his  old  college  chum. 
Leuillet  was  very  fond  of  him,  but  found  him  rather  a 
muflf.  He  often  used  to  say :  "  That  poor  Souris  will 
never  set  the  Seine  on  fire.'* 

When  Souris  married  Mdlle.  Mathilde  Duval,  Leuil- 
let was  surprised  and  somewhat  vexed,  for  he  had  a 
slight  weakness  for  her.  She  was  the  daughter  of  a 
neighbor  of  his,  a  retired  haberdasher  with  a  good  bit 
of  money.  She  was  pretty,  well-mannered,  and  intelli- 
gent.    She  accepted  Souris  on  account  of  his  money. 

Then  Leuillett  cherished  hopes  of  another  sort.  He 
began  paying  attentions  to  his  friend's  wife.  He  was 
a  handsome  man,  not  at  all  stupid,  and  also  well  off. 
He  was  confident  that  he  would  succeed;  he  failed. 
Then  he  fell  really  in  love  with  her,  and  he  was  the  sort 
of  lover  who  is  rendered  timid,  prudent,  and  embar- 
rassed by  intimacy  with  the  husband.  Mme.  Souris 
fancied  that  he  no  longer  meant  anything  serious  by  his 
attentions  to  her,  and  she  became  simply  his  friend. 
This  state  of  affairs  lasted  nine  years. 

Now,  one  morning,  Leuillet  received  a  startling  com- 
munication from  the  poor  woman.  Souris  had  died  sud- 
denly of  aneurism  of  the  heart. 

He  got  a  terrible  shock,  for  they  were  of  the  same 
age;  but  the  very  next  moment,  a  sensation  of  profound 
Vin~i7  257 
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joy,  of  infinite  relief  of  deliverance,  penetrated  his 
body  and  soul.     Mme.  Souris  was  free. 

He  had  the  tact,  however,  to  make  such  a  display  of 
grief  as  the  occasion  required ;  he  waited  for  the  proper 
time  to  elapse,  and  attended  to  all  the  oonrentioial 
uagcB.  At  the  end  of  fifteen  mMtha  he  married  the 
widow. 

His  oDftduct  was  regarded  us  not  only  natnral  but 
generous.  He  had  acted  like  A  good  friend  and  an 
honest  man.     In  short  he  was  happy,  quite  happy. 

They  lived  on  terms  of  the  closest  confidence,  having 
from  the  first  tmderitood  and  appreciated  each  other. 
One  kept  nothing  secret  from  the  other,  and  they  told 
each  other  their  inmost  thoughts.    X<€uUlet  now  loved 
his  wife  with  a  calm  trustful  affection;  he  loved  her  as 
ft  tender,  devoted  partner,  who  is  an  equal  and  a  con- 
fidante.    But  there  stUl  lingered  in  his  soul  a  singular 
and  unaccountable  grudge  against  the  deceased  Souris, 
who  had  been  the  first  to  possess  this  woman,  who  had 
had  the  flower  of  her  youth  and  of  her  soul,  and  who  had 
even  robbed  her  of  her  poetic  attributes.     The  mcmon- 
of  thd  dead  husband  spoiled  the  happiness  of  the  living 
husband;  and  this  posthumous  jealousy  now  began  to 
torment  Leuillet's  heart  day  and  night. 

The  result  was  that  he  was  incessantly  talking  about 
6ouri$,  aakirig  a  thousand  minute  and  intimate  ques- 
tions about  himi  and  seeking  for  information  as  to 
all  hjs  habits  and  personal  characteristics.  And  he 
pursued  him  with  railleries  even  into  the  depths  of  the 
tomb,  recalling  with  self-satisfaction  his  oddities,  em- 
phasizing his  absurdities,  and  pointing  out  his  defects. 

Every  mlawtc  he  kept  calling  out  to  his  wife  from  one 
to  the  other  of  the  house ; 
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"Hallo,  Mathildel" 

"  Here  am  I,  dear." 

"  Come  and  let  us  have  a  chat." 

She  always  came  over  to  him,  smiling,  well  aware  that 
Soufis  was  to  be  the  subject  Qf  the  chat,  and  anxious 
to  gratify  her  second  husband^s  harmless  fad. 

"  I  say  I  do  you  remember  how  Souris  wanted,  one 
day,  to  prove  to  me  that  small  men  are  always  better 
loved  than  big  men?  " 

And  he  launched  out  into  reflections  unfavorable  to 
the  defunct  husband,  who  was  small,  and  discreetly 
complimentary  to  himself,  as  he  happened  to  be  tall. 

And  Mme.  Leuillet  let  him  think  that  he  was  quite 
right;  and  she  laughed  very  heartily,  turned  the  first 
husband  into  ridicule  in  a  playful  fashion  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  his  successor,  who  always  ended  by  remark- 
ing: 

"  Never  mind  I  Souris  was  a  muff  I  " 

They  were  happy,  quite  happy.  And  Leuillet  never 
ceased  to  testify  his  unabated  attachment  to  his  wife  by 
all  the  usual  manifestations. 

Now,  one  night  when  they  happened  to  be  both  kept 
awake  by  the  renewal  of  youthful  ardor,  Leuillet,  who 
held  his  wife  clasped  tightly  in  his  arms,  and  had  his 
lips  glued  to  hers,  saidc 

"  Tell  me  this,  darling." 

"What?" 

"  Sourb  —  'tiBo't  easy  to  put  the  question  —  was  he 
very  —  very  amorous  ?  " 

She  gave  him  a  warm  kiss,  as  she  murmured: 

**  Not  so  much  as  you,  my  duck." 

His  male  vanity  was  flattered,  and  he  went  on: 

"He  must  have  been — -rather  a  flat -^ eh?" 
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She  did  not  answer.  There  was  merely  a  sly  little 
laugh  on  her  face,  which  she  pressed  close  to  her  hus- 
band's neck. 

He  persisted  in  his  questions : 

"  Come  now  1  Don't  deny  that  he  was  a  flat  —  well, 
I  mean,  rather  an  awkwark  sort  of  fellow  ?  " 

She  nodded  slightly. 

"  Well,  yes,  rather  awkward." 

He  went  on : 

**  I'm  sure  he  used  to  weary  you  many  a  night  — 
isn't  that  so?  " 

This  time,  she  had  an  access  of  frankness,  and  she 
replied: 

"Oh!  yes." 

He  embraced  her  once  more  when  she  made  this  ac- 
knowledgment, and  murmured: 

"  What  an  ass  he  was  I  You  were  not  happy  with 
him?" 

She  answered: 

"  No.     He  was  not  always  jolly." 

Leuillet  felt  quite  delighted,  making  a  comparison 
in  his  own  mind  between  his  wife's  former  situation  and 
her  present  one. 

He  remained  silent  for  some  time:  then,  with  a 
fresh  outburst  of  merit,  he  said; 

"Tell  me  this  I" 

"What?" 

"Will  you  be  quite  candid  —  quite  candid  ^vith 
me?" 

"  Certainly,  dear." 

"  Well,  look  here  I  Here  you  never  been  tempted  to 
—  to  deceive  this  imbecile,  Souris?  " 

Mme.  Leuillet  uttered  a  little  "Oh I  "  in  a  sbame 
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faced  way,  and  again  cuddled  her  face  eloper  to  her 
husband's  chest.  But  he  could  see  that  she  was  laugh- 
ing. 

He  persisted : 

"  Come  now,  confess  it  1  He  had  a  head  just  suited 
for  a  cuckold,  this  blockhead  1  It  would  be  so  funny  1 
This  good  Souris  I  Oh  1  I  say,  darling,  you  might  tell  it 
to  me  —  only  to  me !  " 

He  emphasized  the  words  '*  to  me,"  feeling  certain 
that  if  she  wanted  to  show  any  taste  when  she  deceived 
her  husband,  he,  Leuillet,  would  have  been  the  man; 
and  he  quivered  with  joy  at  the  expectation  of  this 
avowal,  sure  that  if  she  had  not  been  the  virtuous 
woman  she  was  he  could  have  had  her  then. 

But  she  did  not  reply,  laughing  incessantly  as  if  at  the 
recollection  of  something  infinitely  comic. 

Leuillet,  in  his  turn,  burst  out  laughing  at  the  notion 
that  he  might  have  made  a  cuckold  of  Souris.  What  a 
good  joke  I     What  a  capital  bit  of  fun,  to  be  sure  I 

He  exclaimed  in  a  voice  broken  by  convulsions  of 
laughter. 

**  Oh  1  poor  Souris  I  poor  Souris !  Ah !  yes,  he  had 
that  sort  of  head  —  ohy  certainly  he  had  I  " 

And  Mme.  Leuillet  now  twisted  herself  under  the 
sheets,  laughing  till  the  tears  almost  came  into  her 
eyes. 

And  Leuillet  repeated:  "  Come,  confess  itl  confess 
it  1  Be  candid.  You  must  know  that  it  cannot  be  un- 
pleasant to  me  to  hear  such  a  thing." 

Then  she  stammered,  still  choking  with  laughter. 

"  Yes,  yes." 

Her  husband  pressed  her  for  an  answer. 

"Yes,  what?     Look  here!  tell  me  everything." 
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She  was  now  laughing  in  a  more  subdued  fashion,    . 
and,  raising  her  mouth  up  to  Leuillet*s  ear,  which  was 
held  towards  her  in  anticipation  of  some  pleasant  piece    ! 
of  confidence,   she  whispered  — "  Yes,   I   did   deceive    , 
him  I"  ' 

He  felt  a  cold  shiver  down  his  back,  and  utterly 

dumbfounded,  he  gasped.  I 

**  You  —  you  —  did  —  really  —  deceive  him  ?  '' 

She  was  still  under  the  impression  that  he  thought 
the  thing  Infinitely  pleasant,  and  replied 

*'Yes  — really— really." 

He  was  obliged  to  sit  up  in  bed  so  great  was  the 
shock  he  received,  holding  his  breath,  just  as  over- 
whelmed as  if  he  had  just  been  told  that  he  was  a 
cuckold  himself.  At  first,  he  was  unable  to  articulate 
properly;  then  after  the  lapse  of  a  minute  or  sOj  he 
merely  ejaculated. 

**Ah!" 

She,  too,  bad  stopped  laughing  now,  realizing  her 
mistake  too  late. 

Leuillet,  at  length  asked. 

**  And  with  whom  ?  " 

She  kept  silent,  cudgeling  her  brain  to  find  some  ex- 
cuse. 
.  He  repeated  his  question.. 

**With  whom?" 
.    At.  last,  she  said. 

**  With  a  youi>g  man." 

He  turned  towards  her  abruptly,  and  in- a  dry  tone, 
said.  . 

"  Well,  I  suppose  it  wasn't  with  some  ki^diea  wench. 
I  ask  you  who  was  the  young  man  —  do  you  under- 
stand?" 
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She  did  not  answer.  He  tore  away  the  sheet  which 
she  had  drawn  over  her  head,  and  pushed  her  into'  the 
middle  of  the  bed,  repeating.  / 

"I  want  to  know  with  what  young  maii7-4do»yoi| 
understand?  " 

Then,  she  replied  with  somd  difficulty  in  uttering  the 
words. 

**  I  only  wanted  to  laugh."  But  he  fairly  shook  with! 
rage:  "  What?  How  is  that?  You  only  wanted  to 
laugh  ?  So  then  yow  were  making  game  of  me  ?  I'm 
not  going  to  be  satisfied  with  these  erasibnS)  let  me  tell 
you  I     i  ask  you  what  was  the  young  man^s  name?  ^ 

She  did  not  reply,  but  lay  motionless  on  her  bacdc. 

He  caught  hold  of  her  arm  and^  pressed  tt^i^hdy^ 

"  Do  you  hear  me;  I  say  ?  I  want  you  to  give  me  art 
answer  when  I  speak  to  you." 

Then,  she  said,  in  nervous  tones. 

"  I  think  you  must  be  going  mad !     Let  me  alone  1  " 

He  trembled  with  fury,  so  exasperated  that  he 
scarcely  knew  what  he  was  saying,  and,  shaking  her 
with  all  his  strength,  he  repeated. 

"  Do  you  hear  me?  do  you  hear  me?  " 

She  wrenched  herself  out  of  his  grasp  with  a  sud- 
den movement,  and  with  the  tips  of  her  fingers  slapped 
her  husband  on  the  nose.  He  entirely  lost  his  temper, 
feeling  that  he  had  been  struck,  and  angrily  pounced 
down  on  her. 

He  now  held  her  under  him,  boxing  her  ears  in  a 
most  violent  manner,  and  exclaiming: 

"  Take  that  —  and  that  —  and  that  —  there  you 
are,  you  trollop  I  " 

Then,  when  he  was  out  of  breath,  exhausted  from 
beating  her,  he  got  up,  and  went  over  to  the  chest  of 
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drawers  to  get  himself  a  glass  of  sugared  orange-water, 
for  he  was  almost  ready  to  faint  after  his  exertion. 

And  she  lay  huddled  up  in  bed,  crying  and  heaving 
great  sobs,  feeling  that  there  was  an  end  of  her  happi- 
ness, and  that  it  was  all  her  own  fault. 

Then,  in  the  midst  of  her  tears,  she  faltered : 

"  Listen,  Antoine,  come  here  I  I  told  you  a  lie  — 
listen!     I'll  explain  it  to  you." 

And  now,  prepared  to  defend  herself,  armed  with 
excuses  and  subterfuges,  she  slightly  raised  her  head 
all  tangled  under  her  crumpled  nightcap. 

And  he,  turning  towards  her,  drew  close  to  her, 
ashamed  at  having  whacked  her,  but  feeling  intensely 
still  in  his  heart's  core  as  a  husband  an  inexhaustible 
hatred  against  that  woman  who  had  deceived  his  pred- 
ecessor, Souris. 
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THE  Comte  de  Lonnerin  had  just  finished  dress- 
ing himself.  He  cast  a  i5arting  glance  at  the 
large  glass,  which  occupied  an  entire  panel  of 
his  dressmg-room,  and  smiled. 

He  wlas  really  a  fiie-looking  man  still,  though  he 
was  quite  gray.  Tall,  slight,  elegant,  with  no  project- 
ing paunch,  with  a  scanty  moustache  of  doubtful  shade 
in  his  thin  face,  which  seemed  fair  rather  than  white, 
he  had  presence,  that  "  chic  "  in  short,  that  indescrib- 
able something  which  establishes  between  two  men  more 
difference  than  millions. 

He  murmured,  **  Lormerin  is  still  alive  I  " 

And  he  made  his  way  into  the  drawing-room  where 
his  correspondence  awaited  him* 

On  his  table,  where  everything  had  its  place,  the 
work-table  of  the  gentleman  who  never  works,  there 
were  a  dozen  letters  lying  beside  three  newspapers  of 
different  opinions.  With  a  single  touch  of  the  finger 
he  exposed  to  view  all  these  letters,  like  a  gambler 
giving  the  choice  of  a  card;  and  he  scanned  the  hand- 
wtriting,  a  thing  he  did  each  morning  before  tearing 
open  the  envelc^es. 

It  was  for  him  a  moment  of  delightful  expectancy, 
of  inquiry  and  vague  anxiety.  What  did  these  sealed 
mysterious  papers  bring  him?  What  did  they  contain 
of  pleasure,  of  happiness,  or  of  grief?  He  surveyed 
them  with  a  rapid  sweep  of  the  eye,  recognizing  in  each 
case  the  hand  that  wrote  them,  selecting  them,  making 
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two  or  three  lots,  according  to  what  he  expected  from 
them.  Here,  friends;  there,  persons  to  whom  he 
was  indifferent;  furthet  on.  sitrangers.  The  last  kind 
always  gave  him  a  little  uneasiness.  What  did  they 
want  from  him  ?  What  hand  had  traced  those  curious 
characters  full  of  thoughts,  promises,  or  threats  ? 

This  day  one  letter  in  particular  caught  his  eye.  It 
was  simple  nevertheless,  without  seeming  to  reveal  any- 
thing; but  he  regarded  it  with  cGsquietude,  with  a  sort 
of  internal  shiver. 

He  thought:  "  From  whom  can  it  be?  I  certainly 
know  this  writing,  and  yet  I  can't  identify  it." 

He  raised  it  to  a  level  with  his  face,  holding  it  deli- 
cately between  two  fingers,  striving  to  read  through  the 
envelope  without  making  up  his  mind  to  open  it. 

Then  he  smelled  it^  and  snatched  up  from  the  table  a 
little  magnifying  glass  which  he  used  in  studying  all  the 
niceties  of  handwritings  He  suddenly  felt  unnerved. 
'*  Who  is  it  from  ?  This  hand  is  familiar  to  me,  very 
familian  I  must  have  often  read  its  prosings,  yes, 
very  often.  But  this  must  have  been  a  long,  long  time 
ago.  Who  the  deuce  can  it  be  from  ?  Pooh  I  *tis  only 
from  somebody  asking  for  money." 

And  he  tore  open  the  letter.     Then  he  read 

*'  My  dear  Friend, —  You  have,  widiout  doubt,  for- 
gotten me,  for  it  is  now  twenty^five  years  since  we  saw 
each  other.  I  was  young;  I  am  old.  When  I  bade 
you  farewell,  I  quitted  Paris  in  orcfcr  to  follow  into  the 
provinces  my  husband,  my  old  husband,  whom  you  used 
to  call  *.my  hospital.'  Do  you  remember  him?  He 
^ied  five  years  ago,  and  now,  I  am  returning  to  Paris 

^et  my  daughter  married^  for  I  have  a  daughter,  a 
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beautiful  girl  of  eighteen,  whom  you  have  never  seen. 
I  informed  you  about  her  entrance  into  the  world,  but 
you  certainly  did  not  pay  much  attention  to  so  trifling 
an  ev«it. 

*^  You,  you  are  always  the  handsome  Lormenn ;  so  I 
have  been  told.  Well,  if  you  still  recollect  little  Lise, 
whom  you  used  to  call  Lison,  come  and  dine  this  even- 
ing with  her,  with  the  elderly  Baronne  de  Vance,  your 
ever  faithful  friend,  who,  with  some  emotion,  stretches 
out  to  you,  without  complaining  of  her  lot,  a  devoted 
hand,  which  you  must  clasp,  but  no  longer  kiss,  my 
poor  Jaquelet. 

:  '  ♦*  Lise  dc  Vance/^ 

Lormerin^s  heart  began  to  throb.  He  iremained 
sunk  in  his  armchair,  with  the  letter  on  his  knees,  star- 
ing straight  before  him,  overcome  by  poignant  feelings 
that  made  the  tears  mount  up  to  his  eycsl 

If  he  had  ever  loved  a  woman  in  his  life  it  was  this 
one,  little  Lise,  Lise  de  Vance,  whom  he  called  "  Cin- 
der-Flower "  on  account  of  the  strange  color  of  her 
hair,  and  the  pale  gray  of  her  eyes.  Oh  I'  what  a  fine, 
pretty,  charming  ceature  she  was,  this^  frail  Baronne,  the 
wife  of  that,  gouty,  pimply  Baron,  who  had  abruptly 
carried  her  off  to  the  provinces,  shut  her  up,  kept  her 
apart  through  jealousy,  through  jealousy  of  the  hand' 
some  Lormerin. 

Yes,  he  had  loved  her,  and  he  believed  that  he,  too, 
had  been  truly  loved.  She  familiarly  gave  him  the 
name  of  Jaquelet,  and  she  used  to  pronounce  that  word 
in  an  exquisite  fashion. 

A  thousand  memories  that  had  been  effaced  cartic 
back  to  him,  fat*  off  and  sweet  nnd  melancholy  now. 
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One  evening,  she  called  on  him  on  her  way  home  from 
a  ball,  and  they  went  out  for  a  stroU  in  the  Bois  dc 
Boulogne,  she  in  eyenmg  dress,  he  in  his  dressing- 
jacket.  It  was  springtime;  the  weather  was  beautiful. 
The  odor  of  her  bodice  embalmed  the  warm  air  —  the 
odor  of  her  bodice,  and  also  a  little,  the  odor  of  her 
skin«  What  a  divine  night  I  When  they  reached  the 
lake,  as  the  moon's  rays  fell  across  the  branches  into 
the  water,  she  began  to  weep.  A  little  surprised,  he 
asked  her  why. 

She  replied: 

"  I  don't  know.  'Tis  the  moon  and  the  water  that 
have  affected  me.  Every  time  I  see  poetic  things,  they 
seize  hold  of  my  heart,  and  I  have  to  cry." 

He  smiled,  moved  himself,  considering  her  feminine 
emotion  charming  —  the  emotion  of  a  poor  little 
woman  whom  every  sensation  overwhelms.  And  he 
embraced  her  passionately^  stammering: 

"  My  little  Lisc,  you  are  exquisite." 

What  a  charming  love  affair  short-lived  and  dainty  it 
had  been,  and  all  over  too.  so  quickly,  cut  short  in  the 
midst  of  its  ardor  by  this  old  brute  of  a  Baron,  who  had 
carried  off  his  wife,  and  never  shown  her  afterwards  to 
anyone  I 

Lormerin  had  forgotten,  in  good  sooth,  at  the  end  of 
of  two  or  three  months.  One  woman  drives  out  the 
other  so  quickly  in  Paris  when  one  is  a  bachelor! 
No  matter  he  had  kept  a  little  chapel  for  her  in 
his  heart,  for  he  .had  loved  her  alone  I  He  assured 
himself  now  that  this  was  so. 

He  rose  up,  and  said:     "  Certainly,  I  will  go  and 

e  with  her  this  evening  I  " 
id  instinctively  he  turned  round  towards  the  glass 
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in  order  to  inspect  himself  from  head  to  foot.  He 
reflected :  '^  She  must  have  grown  old  unpleasantly, 
more  than  I  have  I  "  And  he  felt  gratified  at  the 
thought  of  showing  himself  to  her  still  handsome,  still 
fresh,  of  astonishing  her,  perhaps  of  filling  her  with 
emotion,  and  making  her  regret  those  bygone  days  so 
far,  far  distant  1 

He  turned  his  attention  to  the  other  letters.  They 
were  not  of  importance. 

The  whole  day,  he  kept  thinking  of  this  phantom. 
What  was  she  like  now  ?  How  funny  it  was  to  meet 
in  this  way  after  twenty-five  years  I  Would  he  alone 
recognize  her? 

He  made  his  toilet  with  feminine  coquetry,  put  on  a 
white  waistcoat,  which  suited  him  better  with  the  coat, 
sent  for  the  hairdresser  to  give  him  a  finishing  touch 
with  the  curling-iron,  for  he  had  preserved  his  hair,  and 
started  very  early  in  order  to  show  his  eagerness  to  see 
her. 

The  first  thing  he  saw  on  entering  a  pretty  drawing- 
room  freshly  furnished,  was  his  own  portrait,  an  old 
faded  photograph,  dating  from  the  days  of  his  goodr 
fortune,  hanging  on  the  wall  in  an  antique  silk  frame. 

He  sat  down  and  waited.  A  door  opened  behind 
him.  He  rose  up  abruptly,  and,  turning  round,  beheld 
an  old  woman  with  white  hair  who  extended  both  hands 
towards  him. 

He  seized  them,  kissed  them  one  after  the  other  with 
long,  long  kisses,  then,  lifting  up  his  head,  he  gazed  at 
the  woman  he  had  loved. 

Yes,  it  was  an  old  lady,  an  old  lady  whom  he  did  not 
recognize,  and  who,  while  she  smiled,  seemed  ready  to 
weep. 
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He  could  not  abstain  from  murmuring: 
"Itisyou,  Lise?" 
She  replied: 

"  Yes,  it  is  I ;  it  is  I,  indeed.     You  would  not  have 
known  me,  isn't  that  so?     I  have  had  so  much  sorrow 

—  so  much  sorrow.  Sorrow  has  consumed  my  life. 
Look  at  me  now  —  or  rather  don't  look  at  me !  But 
how  handsome  you  have  kept  —  and  young!  If  I  had 
by  chance  met  you  in  the  street,  I  would  have  cried, 
*  Jaquelet  1  '  Now  sit  down  and  let  us,  first  of  all,  have 
a  chat.  And  then  Til  show  you  my  daughter,  my  . 
grown-up  daughter.     You'll  see  how  she  resembles  me 

—  or  rather  how  I  resemble  her  —  no,  it  is  not  quite 
that:  she  is  just  like  the  *me'  of  former  days  —  you 
shall  see  I  But  I  wanted  ta  be  alone  with  you  first.  I 
feared  that  there  would  be  some  emotion  on  my  side, 
at  the  first  moment.  Now  it  is  all  over;  it  is  past. 
Pray  be  seated,  my  friend."* 

He  sat  down  beside  her,  holding  her  hand;  but  he 
did  not  know  what  to  say;  he  did  not  know  this  woman 

—  it  seemed  to  him  that  he  had  never  seen  her  before. 
What  had  he  come  to  do  in  this  house  ?  Of  what  <:ould 
he  speak?  Of  the  long-ago?  What  was  there  in 
common  between  him  and  her?  He  could  no  longer 
recall  anything  to  mind  in  the  presence  of  this  grand- 
motherly face.  He  could  no  longer  recall  to  mind  all 
the  nice,  tender  things  so  sweet,  so  bitter,  that  had  as- 
sailed his  heart,  some  time  since,  when  he  thought  of 
the  other,  of  little  LIse,  of  the  dainty  Cinder-Flower. 
What  then  had  become  of  her,  the  former  one,  the  one 
he  had  loved?  that  woman  of  far-off  dreams,  the  blonde 
with  gray  eyes,  the  young  one  who  used  to  call  him 
"  Jaquelet  "  so  prettily? 
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They  remained  side  by  side,  motiotitess,  both  con- 
straioedf  trouUisd,  profoundly  ill  at  ease. 

As  they  only  talked  in  commonplace  phrases,  broken 
and  slowi  she  rose  up,  and  pressed  the  button  of  the 
belL 

**  I  am  going  to  call  Renee,"  she  said. 

There  was  a  tap  at  the  door,  then  the  rustle  of  a 
di'ess  J  next,  a  young  voice  exclaimed :  -'•  • 

*'  Here  I  am,  manmial  " 

Lormerifl  remained  scared,  as  if  at  the  sight  of  an 
apparition. 

He  stammered; 

"  Good-day,  Mademoiselle/' 

Thi^n,  turning  towards  the  mother  x 

"  Oh  I  it  IS  you  1     ..." 

In  fact,  it  was  she,  she  whom  he  had  knowh  in  by- 
gone days,  the  Lise  who  had  vanished  and  come  back! 
In  her  he  found  the  woman  he  had  won  twenty-five 
years  before.  This  one  was  even  younger  still,  fresher, 
more  childlike. 

He  felt  a  wild  desire  to  open  his  arms,  to  clasp  her 
to  his  heart  again,  murmuring  in  her  ear: 

"  Good-day,  Lison !  *' 
.    A  manrservant  announced : 

/'  Dinner  is  ready,  Madame." 
.  And  they  proceeded  towards  the  dining-room. 

What  passed  at  this  dinner?  What  did  they  say  to 
him,  and  what  could  he  say  in  reply?  He  found  him- 
self plunged  in  one  of  those  strange  dreams  which  bor- 
der on  insanity.  He  gazed  at  the  two  women  with  a 
fixed  idea  in  his  mind,  a  morbid,  self-contradictory  idea : 

"Which  is  the  real  one?" 

The  mother  smiled,  repeating  over  and  over  again : 
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"  Do  you  remember?  "  And  it  was  in  the  bright 
eye  of  the  young  girl  that  he  found  again  his  memories 
of  the  past.  Twenty  times  he  opened  his  mouth  to  say 
to  her:  "Do  you  remember,  Lison? — "  forgetting 
this  white-haired  lady  who  was  regarding  him  with 
looks  of  tenderness. 

And  yet  there  were  moments  when  he  no  longer  felt 
sure,  when  he  lost  his  head«  He  could  see  that  the 
woman  of  to-day  was  not  exactly  the  woman  of  long 
ago.  The  other  one,  the  former  one,  had  in'  her  voice, 
in  her  glance,  in  her  entire  being,  something  which  he 
did  not  find  again.  And  he  made  prodigious  efforts  of 
mind  to  recall  his  lady  love,  to  seize  again  what  had 
escaped  from  her  to  him,  what  this  resuscitated  one  did 
not  possess. 

The  Baronne  said : 

"  You  have  lost  your  old  ^rightliness,  my  poor 
friend." 

He  murmured : 

"  There  are  many  other  things  that  I  have  lostl  " 

But  in  his  heart  touched  with  emotion,  he  felt  his  old 
love  springing  to  life  once  more,  like  an  awakened  wild 
beast  ready  to  bite  him. 

The  young  girl  went  oncbattering,  and  every  now 
and  then  some  familiar  phrase  of  her  mother  which 
she  had  borrowed,  a  certain  style  of  speaking  and 
thinking,  that  resemblance  of  mind  and  manner  which 
people  acquire  by  living  tc^ether,  shook  Lormerin  f  rom 
head  to  foot.  All  these  things  penetrated  him,  making 
the  reopened  wound  o{  his  passion  bleed  anew. 

He  got  away  early,  and  took  a  turn  along  the  boule- 
vard. But  the  image  of  this  young  girl  pursued  him, 
haunted  him>  quickened  his  heart,  inflamed  his  blood. 
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Apart  from  the  two  women,  he  now  saw  only  CMie,  a 
young  one,  the  one  of  former  days  returned,  and  he 
loved  her  as  he  had  loved  her  in  bygone  years.  He 
loved  her  with  greater  ardor,  after  an  interval  of  twen- 
ty-iive  years. 

He  went  home  to  reflect  on  this  strange  and  terrible 
thing,  and  to  think  on  what  he  should  do. 

But,  as  he  was  passing,  with  a  wax  candle  in  his 
hand,  before  the  glass,  the  large  glass  in  which  he  had 
contemplated  himself  and  admired  himself  before  he 
started,  he  saw  reflected  there  an  elderly,  gray-haired 
man;  and  suddenly  he  recollected  what  he  had  been 
in  olden  days,  in  the  days  of  little  Lise.  He  saw  him- 
self charming  and  handsome,  as  he  had  been  when  he 
was  loved  I  Then,  drawing  the  light  nearer,  he  looked 
at  himself  more  closely,  as  one  inspects  a  strange  thing 
with  a  magnifying  glass,  tracing  the  wrinkles,  discov- 
ering those  frightful  ravages,  which  he  had  not  per- 
ceived till  now. 

And  he  sat  down,  crushed  at  the  sight  of  himself,  at 
the  sight  of  his  lamentable  image,  murmuring: 

"  All  over,  Lormerin  I  ** 


VITI— 18  _  . 
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YOU  ask  me,  madamc,  whether  I  am  laughing  at 
you  ?  You  cannot  believe  that  a  man  has  never 
bcpi  smitten  with  love..  Well,  rio^  I  have  never 
loved,  never  1 

What  is  the  cause  of  this?  I  really  cannot  telL 
Never  have  I  been  under  the  influence  of  that  sort  of 
intoxication  of  the  heart  which  we  <all  love!  Never 
haye  I  lived  in  that;  dream,  in  that  exaltation,  in  that 
state  of  madness  into  which  the  image  of  a  woman  casts 
us.  I  have  never  been  purisued)  haunted,  rou^d  to 
fever*heat,  lifted  up  to  Para<dise  by  the  thought  of 
meeting,  or  by  the  possession  of,  a  being  who  had  sud* 
denly  become  for  me  more  desirable  than  any  good  for- 
tune, more  beautiful  than  any  other  creaturei  mo^e  im- 
port^t  than  the  whole  world  I  I  have  never  we|pt|  I 
have  never  sufieredy^on  acconnt  of  any  of  you*  I  have 
not  passed  my  nights  thinking  of  one  woman  without 
closing  my  eyes.  I  have  no  experience  of  waking  up 
with  the  thought  and  the  memory  of  her  shedding  their 
illumination  on  me.  I  have  never  known  the  wild 
desperation  of  hope  when  she  was  about  to  come,  or  the 
divine  sadness  of  regret  when  she  parted  with  me,  leav- 
ing behind  her  in  the  room  a  delicate  odor  of  violet 
powder  and  flesh. 

I  have  never  been  in  love. 

I,  too,  have  often  asked  myself  why  is  this.  And 
truly  I  can  scarcely  tell.  Nevertheless,  I  have  found 
some  reasons  for  it;  but  they  are  of  a  metaphysical 
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character,  and  perhaps  you  will  not  be  able  to  appre- 
ciate them. 

I  suppose  I  sit  too  much  in  judgment  on  women 'to 
submit  much  to  their  fascination.  I  ask  you  to  forgive 
me  for  this  remark.  I  am  going  to  explain  what  I 
mean.  In  every  creature  there  is  a  moral  being  and  a 
physical  being.  In  order  to  love,  it  would  be  necessary 
for  me  to  find  a  harmony  between  these  two  beings 
which  I  have  never  found.  One  has  always  too  great 
a  predominance  over  the  other,  sometimes  the  moral, 
sometimes  the  physical. 

The  intellect  which  we  have  a  right  to  require  in  a 
womaU)  in  order  to  love  her^  is  not  the  same  as  virile 
intellect  It  is  more  and  it  is  less.  A  woman  must 
have  a  mind  open,  delicate,  sensitive,  refined,  impres- 
sionable. She  has  no  need  of  either  power  or  initiative 
in  thought,  but  she  must  have  kindness,  elegance,  ten^ 
(^ernesd,  coquetry,  and  that  faculty  of  assimilation 
which,  in  a  little  while,  raises  her  to  an  equality  with 
him  who  shared  her  life.  Her  greatest  quality  must 
be  tact,  that  subtle  sense  which  is  to  the  mind  what 
touch  is  to  the  body.  It  reveals  to  her  a  thousand  little 
things,  contours,  angles,  and  forms  in  the  intellectual 
order. 

Very  frequently  pretty  women  have  not  intellect  to 
correspond  with  their  personal  charms.  Now  the 
slightest  lack  of  harmony  strikes  me  and  pains  me  at 
the  first  glance.  In  friendship,  this  is  not  of  impor- 
tance. Friendship  is  a  compact  in  which  one  fairly 
divides  defects  and  merits.  We  may  judge  of  friends, 
whether  man  or  wontian,  take  into  account  the  good  they 
possess,  neglect  the  evil  that  is  in  them,  and  appredate 
their  value  exactly,  while. giving  ourselves  up  to  an  inti'- 
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mate  sympathy  of  a  deep  and  fascinating  character. 

In  order  to  love,  one  must  be  blind,  surrender  oneself 
absolutely,  see  nothing,  reason  on  nothing,  understand 
nothing.  One  must  adorn  the  weakness  as  well  as  the 
beauty  of  the  beloved  object,  renounce  all  judgment,  all 
reflection,  all  perspicacity. 

I  am  incapable  of  such  blindness,  and  rebel  against 
a  seductiveness  not  founded  on  reason.  This  is  not  all. 
I  have  such  a  high  and  subtle  idea  of  harmony,  that 
nothing  can  ever  realize  my  ideal.  But  you  will  call  me 
a  madman.  Listen  to  me.  A  woman,  in  my  opinion, 
may  have  an  exquisite  soul  and  a  charming  body,  with- 
out that  body  and  that  soul  being  in  perfect  accord  with 
one  another.  I  mean  that  persons  who  have  noses 
made  in  a  certain  shape  are  not  to  be  expected  to  think 
in  a  certain  fashion.  The  fat  have  no  right  to  make 
use  of  the  same  words  and  phrases  as  the  thin.  You, 
who  have  blue  eyes,  madame,  cannot  look  at  life,  and 
judge  of  things  and  events  as  if  you  had  black  eyes. 
The  shades  of  your  eyes  should  correspond,  by  a  sort 
of  fatality,  with  the  shades  of  your  thought.  In  per- 
ceiving these  things  I  have  the  scent  of  a  bloodhound. 
Laugh  if  you  like,  but  it  is  so. 

And  yet  I  imagined  that  I  was  in  love  for  an  hour, 
for  a  day.  I  had  foolishly  yielded  to  the  influence  of 
surrounding  circumstances.  I  allowed  myself  to  be 
beguiled  by  the  mirage  of  an  aurora.  Would  you  like 
me  to  relate  for  you  this  short  history? 


I  met,  one  evening,  a  pretty  enthusiastic  woman  who 
wanted,  for  the  purpose  of  humoring  a  poetic  fancy,  to 
spend  a  night  with  me  in  a  boat  on  a  river.     I  would 
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have  preferred  a  room  and  a  bed;  however,  1  consented 
to  take  instead  the  river  and  the  boat. 

It  was  in  the  month  of  June.  My  fair  companion 
chose  a  moonlight  night  in  order  to  exdte  her  imagina- 
tion all  the  better. 

We  had  dined  at  a  riverside  inn,  and  then  we  set  out 
in  the  boat  about  ten  o'clock.  I  thought  it  a  rather 
foolish  kind  of  adventure ;  but  as  my  companion  pleased 
me  I  did  not  bother  myself  too  much  about  this.  I  sat 
down  on  the  seat  facing  her;  I  seized  the  oars,  and  off 
we  started. 

I  could  not  deny  that  the  scene  was  picturesque.  We 
glided  past  a  wooded  isle  full  of  nightingales,  and  the 
current  carried  us  rapidly  over  the  river  covered  with 
silvery  ripples.  The  toads  uttered  their  shrill,  monoto- 
nous cry;  the  frogs  croaked  in  the  grass  by  the  river's 
bank,  and  the  lapping  of  the  water  as  it  flowed  on  made 
around  us  a  kind  of  confused  murmur  almost  impercep- 
tible, disquieting,  and  gave  us  a  vague  sensation  of  mys- 
terious fear.  ^ 

The  sweet  charm  of  warm  nights  and  of  streams 
glittering  in  the  moonlight  penetrated  us.  It  seemed 
bliss  to  live  and  to  float  thus,  and  to  dream  and  to  feel 
by  one's  side  a  young  woman  sympathetic  and  beautiful. 

I  was  somewhat  affected,  sonjewhat  agitated,  some- 
what intoxicated  by  the  pale  brightness  of  the  night  and 
the  consciousness  of  my  proximity  to  a  lovely  woman. 

"  Come  and  sit  beside  me,"  she  said. 

I  obeyed. 

She  went  on : 

"  Recite  some  verses  for  me." 

This  appeared  to  be  rather  too  much.  I  declined; 
she  persisted.     She  certainly  wanted  to  have  the  utmost 
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pleasure^  the  whole  orchestra  of  sentiment,  from  the 
moon  to  the  rhymes  of  poets.  In  the  end,  I  had  to 
yield,  and,  as  If  in  mockerjr,  I  recited  for  her  a  charm- 
ing little  poem  by  Louis  Bouilbet,  of  which  the  follow* 
ing  are  a  few  strophes : 

**  I  hate  the  poet  who  with  tearful  eye 

Murmurs  some  name  while  gazing  tow'rds  a  star, 
Who  sees  no  magic  in  the  earth  or  sky, 
Unless  Lizette  or  Ninon  be  not  far. 
**  The  bard  who  in  all  Nature  nothing  sees 
Divine,  unless  a  petticoat  he  ties 
Amorously  to  the  branches  of  the  trees 
Or  nightcap  to  the  grass,  is  scarcely  wise. 
'*  He  has  not  heard  the  eternaPs  thunder  tone. 
The  voice  of  Nature  in  her  various  moods. 
Who  cannot  tread  the  dim  ravines  alone, 

And  of  no  woman  dream  'mid  whispering  woods.*' 

I  expected  some  reproaches*  Nothing  of  the  sort 
She  murmured :      ^ 

*'  How  true  it  is  I  " 

I  remained  stupefied.     Had  she  understood  ? 

Our  boat  was  gradually  drawing  nearer  to  the  bonk, 
and  got  entangled  under  a  willow  which  impeded  its 
progress.  I  drew  my  arm  around  my  companion's 
waist,  and  very  gently  moved  my  lips  towards  her  neck. 
But  she  repulsed  me  with  an  abrupt,  angry  movement : 

"  Have  done,  pray  I     You.  are  rude !  " 

I  tried  to  draw  her  towards  me.  She  resisted,  caught 
hold  of  the  tree,  and  was  near  flinging  us  both  into  the 
water.  I  deemed  it  the  prudent  course  to  cease  my  im- 
portunities. 
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She  said : 

"  I  A^ould  rather  have  you  capsized.  I  feel  90 
happy.  I  want  to  dream  —  that  is  so  nice.'*  Then, 
in  a  slightly  malicious  tone,  she  added : 

"  Have  you,  khen,  already  forgotten  the  verses  you 
recited  for  me  just  now  ?  '' 

She  was  right.     I  became  silent 

She  went  on : 

"Come!  rowl" 

And  I  plied  the  oars  once  more. 

I  began  to  find  the  night  long  and  to  see  the  absurdity 
of  my  conduct 

My  companion  said  to  me : 

"  Will  you  make  me  a  promise  ?  " 

"Yes.     What  is  it?" 

"To  remain  quiet,  well-behaved,  and  discreet,  if  I 
permit  you  — " 

"  What?     Say  what  you  mean!  " 

"  Here  is  what  I  mean !  I  want  to  lie  down  on  my 
back  at  the  bottom  of  the  boat  with  you  by  my  side. 
But  I  forbid  you  to  touch  me,  to  embrace  me  •— -  in  short 
to  —  to  caress  me.*' 

I  promised.     She  warned  me: 

"  If  you  move.  Til  capsize  the  boat." 

And  then  we  lay  down  side  by  side,  our  tyes  turned 
towards  the  sky,  while  the  boat  glided  slowly  through 
the  water.  We  were  rocked  by  the  gentle  movements 
of  the  shallop.  The  light  sounds  of  the  night  came  to 
us  more  distinctly  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  sometimes 
causing  us  to  start.  And  I  felt  springing  up  within  me 
a  strange,  poignant  emotion,  an  infinite  tenderness, 
something  like  an  irresistible  impulse  to  open  my  ^rms 
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in  order  to  embrace,  to  open  my  heart  in  order  to  lovt, 
to  give  myself,  to  give  my  thoughts,  my  body,»my  life, 
my  entire  being  to  someone. 

My  companion  murmured,  like  one  in  a  dream : 

"  Where  are  we?  Where  are  we  going?  It  seems 
to  me  that  I  am  quitting  the  earth.  How  sweet  it  is  I 
Ah  I  if  you  loved  me  —  a  little !  1 1  " 

My  heart  began  to  throb.  I  had  no  answer  to  give. 
It  seemed  to  me  that  I  loved  her.  I  had  no  longer 
any  violent  desire.  I  felt  happy  there  by  her  side,  and 
that  was  enough  for  me. 

And  thus  we  remained  for  a  long,  long  time  without 
stirring.  We  caught  each  other's  hands;  some  de- 
lightful force  rendered  us  motionless,  an  unknown  force 
stronger  than  ourselves,  an  alliance,  chaste,  intimate, 
absolute  of  our  persons  lying  there  side  by  side  which 
belonged  to  each  other  without  touching.  What  was 
this?     How  do  I  know.     Love,  perhaps? 

Little  by  little,  the  dawn  appeared.  It  was  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  Slowly,  a  great  brightness 
spread  over  the  sky.  The  boat  knocked  against  some- 
thing.    I  rose  up.     We  had  come  close  to  a  tiny  islet. 

But  I  remained  ravished,  in  a  state  of  ecstasy.  In 
front  of  us  stretched  the  shining  firmament,  red,  rosy, 
violet,  spotted  with  fiery  clouds  resembling  golden  va- 
pors. The  river  was  glowing  with  purple,  and  three 
houses  on  one  side  of  it  seemed  to  be  burning. 

I  bent  towards  my  companion.  I  was  going  to  say : 
"  Oh  I  look  I  "  But  I  held  my  tongue,  quite  dazed,  and 
I  could  no  longer  sec  anything  except  her.  She,  too, 
was  rosy,  with  the  rosy  flesh  tints  with  which  must  have 
mingled  a  little  the  hue  of  the  sky.  Her  tresses  were 
rosy;  her  eyes  were  rosy;  her  teeth  were  rosy;  here 
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dress,  her  laces,  her  smile,  all  were  rosy.  And  in  truth 
I  believed,  so  overpowering  was  the  illusion,  that  the 
aurora  was  there  before  me. 

She  rose  softly  to  her  feet,  holding  out  her  lips  to 
me;  and  I  moved  towards  her,  trembling,  delirious, 
feeling  indeed  that  I  was  going  to  kiss  Heaven,  to 
his  happiness,  to  kiss  a  dream  which  had  become  a 
woman,  to  kiss  the  ideal  which  had  descended  into 
human  flesh. 

She  said  to  me :  "  You  have  a  caterpillar  in  your 
hair."  And  suddenly  I  felt  myself  becoming  as  sad 
as  if  I  had  lost  all  hope  in  life. 

That  is  all,  madame.  It  is  puerile,  silly,  stupid. 
But  I  am  sure  that  sincethat  day  it  would  be  impossible 
for  me  to  love.     And  yet  —  who  can  tell  ? 

[The  young  man  upon  whom  this  letter  was  found 
was  yesterday  taken  out  of  the  Seine  between  Bougival 
and  Marly.  An  obliging  bargeman,  who  had  searched 
the  pockets  in  order  to  ascertain  the  name  of  the  de- 
ceased, brought  this  paper  to  the  author,  j 
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WE  were  chatting  in  the  smoking-room  after 
a  dinner  at  which  only  men  were  present. 
We  talked  about  unexpected  legacies, 
strange  inheritances.  Then  M.  le  Brument^  who  was 
sometimes  called  ''  the  illustrious  master  "  and  at  other 
times  the  "  illustrious  advocate,"  came  and  stood  with 
his  back  to  the  fire. 

"  I  have,"  he  said,  "  just  now  to  search  for  an  heir 
who  disappeared  under  peculiarly  terrible  circum- 
stances. It  is  one  of  those  simple  and  ferocious 
dramas  of  ordinary  life,  a  thing  which  possibly  hap- 
pens every  day,  and  which  is  nevertheless  one  of  the 
most  dreadful  things  I  know.     Here  are  the  facts: 

'*  Nearly  six  months  ago  I  got  a  message  to  come  to 
the  side  of  a  dying  womM*    She  aaid  to  me: 

"  '  Monsieur,  I  want  to  entrust  to  you  the  most  deli- 
cate, the  most  difficult,  and  the  most  wearisome  mission 
that  can  be  conceived.  Be  good  enough  to  take  cog- 
nizance of  my  will,  which  is  there  on  the  table.  A  sum 
of  five  thousand  francs  is  left  to  you  as  a  fee  if  you 
do  not  succeed,  and  of  a  hundred  thousand  francs  if  you 
do  succeed.  I  want  to  have  my  son  found  after  my 
death.' 

'*  She  asked  me  to  assist  her  to  sit  up  in  the  bed,  in 
order  that  she  might  be  able  to  speak  with  greater  ease, 
for  her  voice,  broken  and  gasping,  was  gurgling  in  her 
throat. 

**  I  saw  that  I  was  in  the  house  of  a  very  rich  person* 
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The  luxurious  apartment,  with  a  certain  simplicity  in  its 
hixury,  was  upholstered  with  materials  solid  as  the 
waliSf  and  their  soft  surface  imparted  a  caressing  sen- 
sation, so  that  every  word  uttered  seemed  to  penetrate 
their  silent  depths  and  to  disappear  and  die  there. 

'*  The  dying  woman  went  on : 

**  *  You  are  the  first  to  hear  my  horrible  story.  I 
will  try  to  have  strength  enough  to  go  on  to  the  end  of 
it.  You  must  know  everything  so  that  you,  whom  I 
know  to  be  a  kind*hearted  man  as  well  as  a  man  of  the 
world,  should  have  a  sincere  desire  to  aid  me  with  all 
your  power. 

"  ^Listen  to, me. 

"  '  Before  my  marriage,  I  loved  a  young  man,  whose 
suit  was  rejected  by  my  family  because  he  was  not  rich 
enough.  Not  long  afterwards,  I  married  a  man  of 
great .  wealth.  I  married  him  through  ignorance, 
through  obedience,  through  indifference,, as  young  girls 
do  marry. 

''  I  had  a  child,  a  boy.  My  husband  died  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years, 

"  He  whom  I  had  loved  had  got  married,  in  his  turn» 
When  he  saw  that  I  was  a  widow,  he  was  crushed  by 
horrible  grief  at  knowing  he  was  not  free.  He  came  to 
see  me;  he  wept  and  sobbed  so  bitterly  before  my  6yes 
that  it  was  enough  to  break  my  heart.  He  at  first  came 
to  see  me  aa  a  friend.  Perhaps  I  ought  not  to  have 
seen  him.  What  would  you  have?  I  was  alone,  so 
sad,  so  solitary,  so  hopeless  I  And  I  loved  him  still. 
What  sufferings  we  women  have  sometimes  to  endure  1 

"  I  had  only  him  in  the  world,  my  parents  also  being 
dead.  He  came  frequently;  he  spent  whole  evenings 
with  me.     I  should  not  have  let  him  come  so  often,    \ 
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seeing  that  he  was  married.     But  I  had  not  enough  of 
will-power  to  prevent  him  from  coming. 

"  *  How   am  I   to  tell  you  what  next  happened? 
.     .     .     He  became  my  lover.     How  did  this  come 
about?     Can  I  explain  it?     Can  anyone  explain  such 
things?     Do  you  think  it  could  be  otherwise  when  two 
human  beings  are  drawn  towards  each  other  by  the 
irresistible  force  of  a  passion  by  which  each  of  them  is 
possessed  ?     Do  you  believe,  monsieur,  that  it  is  always 
in  our  power  to  resist,  that  we  can  keep  up  the  struggle 
for  ever,  and  refuse  to  jrield  to  the  pmyers,  the  supplica- 
tions, the  tears,  the  frenzied  words,  the  appeals  on 
bended  knees,  the  transports  of  passion,  with  which  we 
are  pursued  by  the  man  we  adore,  whom  we  want  to 
gratify  even  in  his  slightest  wishes,  whom  we  desire  to 
crown  with  every  possible  happiness,  and  whom,  if  we 
arc  to  be  guided  by  a  worldly  code  of  honor,  we  must 
drive  to  despajr.     What  strength  would  it  not  require? 
What  a  renunciation  of  happiness?  what  self-denial? 
and  even  what  virtuous  selfishness? 

"  *  In  short,  monsieur,  I  was  his  mistress;  and  I  was 
happy.  I  became  —  and  this  was  my  greatest  weak- 
ness and  my  greatest  piece  of  cowardice  —  I  became 
his  wife's  friend. 

"  *  We  brought  up  my  son  together;  we  made  a  man 
of  him,  a  thorough  man,  intelligent,  full  of  sense  and 
resolution,  of  large  and  generous  ideas.  The  boy 
reached  the  age  of  seventeen. 

"  *  He,  the  young  man,  was  fond  of  my  —  my  lover, 
almost  as  fond  of  him  as  I  was  myself,  for  he  had  been 
equally  cherished  and  cared  for  by  both  of  us.  He 
used  to  call  him  his  "  dear  friend,"  and  respected  him 

imensely,  having  never  received  from  him  anything 
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but  wise  counsels,  and  a  good  example  of  rectitude, 
honor,  and  probity.  He  looked  upon  him  as  an  old, 
loyal  and  devoted  comrade  of  his  mother,  as  a  sort  of 
moral  father,  tutor,  protector  —  how  am  I  to  describe 
it? 

"  *  Perhaps  the  reason  why  he  never  asked  any  ques- 
tions was  that  he  had  been  accustomed  from  his  earliest 
years  to  see  this  man  in  the  house,  by  his  side,  and  by 
my  side,  always  concerned  about  us  both. 

"  '  One  evening  the  three  of  us  were  to  dine  together 
(these  were  my  principal  festive  occasions),  and  I 
waited  for  the  two  of  them,  asking  myself  which  of 
them  would  be  the  first  to  arrive.  The  door  opened; 
it  was  my  old  friend.  I  went  towards  him,  with  out- 
stretched arms;  and  he  drew  his  lips  towards  mine  in 
a  long,  delicious  kiss. 

*^ '  All  of  a  sudden,  a  sound,  a  rustling  which  was 
barely  audible,  that  mysterious  sensation  which  indi- 
cates the  presence  of  another  person,  made  us  start  and 
turn  round  with  a  quick  movement.  Jean,  my  son, 
stood  there,  livid,  staring  at  us, 

"  *  There  was  a  moment  of  atrocious  confusion.  I 
drew  back,  holding  out  my  hand  towards  my  son  as  if 
in  supplication ;  but  I  could  see  him  no  longer.  He 
had  gone. 

"  '  We  remained  facing  each  other  —  my  lover  and 
I  —  crushed,  unable  to  utter  a  word.  I  sank  down  on 
an  armchair,  and  I  felt  a  desire,  a  vague,  powerful  de- 
sire to  fly,  to  go  out  into  the  night,  and  to  disappear  for 
ever.  Then,  convulsive  sobs  rose  up  in  my  throat,'  and 
I  wept,  shaken  with  spasms,  with  my  heart  torn  asun- 
der, all  my  nerves  writhing  with  the  horrible  sensation 
of  an  irremediable  misfortune,  and  with  that  dreadful 
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sense  of  shame  which,  in  such  moments  as  this,  falls  on 
a  mother's  heart. 

**  *  He  looked  at  me  in  a  stared  fashion,  not  ventur- 
ing to  ai^roach  me  or  to  speak  to  me  or  to  touch  me, 
for  fear  of  the  boy's  return.     At  last  he  said : 

"  *  "  I  am  going  to  follow  him  —  to  talk  to  him  — 
to  explain  matters  to  him.  In  short,  I  must  see  him 
and  let  him  know  — " 

"  *  And  he  hurried  away. 

"  *  I  waited  —  I  waited  in  a  distracted  frame  of 
mind,  trembling  at  the  least  sound,  convulsed  with  ter- 
ror, and  filled  with  some  unutterably  strange  and  in- 
tolerable emotion  by  every  slight  crackling  of  the  fire  in 
the  grate. 

"  *  I  waited  for  an  hour,  for  two  hours,  feeling  ray 
heart  swell  with  a  dread  I  had  never  before  experienced, 
such  an  anguish  that  I  would  not  wish  the  greatest  of 
criminals  to  have  ten  minutes  of  such  misery.  Where 
was  my  son  ?     What  was  he  doing  ? 

**  *  About  midnight,  a  messenger  brought  me  a  note 
from  my  lover.     I  still  know  its  contents  by  heart: 

"  *  "  Has  your  son  returned?  I  did  not  find  him.  I 
am  down  here.     I  do  not  want  to  go  up  at  this  hour.*' 

**  *  I  wrote  in  pencil  oh  the  same  slip  of  paper: 

"  *  **  Jean  has  not  returned.  You  must  go  and  fin  J 
him." 

"  *  And  I  remained  all  night  in  the  armchair,  waiting 
for  him. 

"  '  I  fck  as  if  I  were  going  nlad.     I  longed  to  have  ti 

run  wildly  about,  to  roll  myself  on  the  ground.      Am 

yet  I  did  not  even  stir,  but  kept  waiting  hour  after  houi 

"^^hat  was  going  to  happen?     I  tried  to  imagine,    i 
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guess.  Bat  I  could  form  no  conception,  in  spite  of  my 
eftorts,  in  spite  of  the  tortures  of  my  soul  I 

**  'And  now  my  apprehension  was  lest  they  might 
meet.  What  would  they  do  in  that  caac?  What 
would  my  son  do?  My  mind  was  lacerated  by  fearful 
doubts,  by  terrible  suppositions. 

"  *  You  understand  what  I  mean,  do  you  not,,  mon^ 
sieur? 

"  *  My  chambermaid,  who  knew  nothing,  who  under- 
stood nothing,  was  coming  in  every  moment,  believing, 
naturally,  that  I  had  loftt  my  reason.  I  sent  her  away 
with  a  word  or  a  movemeni:  of  the  hand.  She  went  for 
the  doctor,  who  found  me  in  the  throes  of  a  nervous  fit: 

'" '  I  was  put  to  bed.     I  got  an  attack  of  brain-fev€r4 

*'  *  When  I  regained  consciousness,  after  a  long  ill- 
ness, I  saw  beside  my  bed  my  —  lover  —  alone. 

"  •  I  exclaimed : 

"*^*  My  son?    Where  is- my  son?  " 

*'*  He  replied: 

"  *  *'  No,  no,  I  assure  you  every  effort  has  been  made 
by  me  to  find  him,  but  I  have  failed !  '* 

**  *  Then,  becoming  suddenly  exasperated  and  even  in- 
dignant —  for  women  are  subject  to  such  outbursts  of 
unaccountable  and  unreasoning  anger  —  I  said : 

"  *  *'  I  forbid  you  to  come  near  me  or  to  see  me  again 
unless  you  find  him.     Go  away !  '* 

"  *  He  did  go  away. 

**  *  I  have  never  seen  one  or  the  other  of  them  since, 
monsieur,  and  thus  I  have  lived  for  the  last  twenty 
years. 

"  '  Can  you  imagine  what  all  this  meant  to  me  ?  Can 
you  understand  this  monstrous  punishment,  this  slow 
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perpetual  laceration  of  a  mother's  heart,  this  abomina- 
ble, endless  waiting?  Endless,  did  I  say?  No:  it  is 
about  to  end,  for  I  am  dying.  I  am  dybg  without  ever 
again  seeing  either  of  them  —  cither  one  or  the  other  1 

'*  *  He  —  the  man  I  loved  —  has  written  to  me  every 
day  for  the  last  twenty  years ;  and  I  —  I  have  never  con- 
sented to  see  him,  even  for  one  second;  for  I  had  a 
strange  feeling  that,  if  he  came  back  here,  it  would  be  at 
that  very  moment  my  son  would  again  make  his  appear- 
ance I  Ah  I  my  son  I  my  son  I  Is  he  dead  ?  Is  he  liv- 
ing? Where  is  he  hiding?  Over  there,  perhaps,  at 
the  other  side  of  the  ocean,  in  some  country  so  far  away 
that  even  its  very  name  is  unknown  to  me  I  Does  he 
cv€r  think  of  me?  Ah!  if  he  only  knew  I  How  cruel 
children  are!  Did  he  understand  to  what  frightful 
suflFering  he  condemned  me,  into  what  depths  of  de- 
spair, into  what  tortures,  he  cast  me  while  I  was  still  in 
the  prime  of  life,  leaving  me  to  suffer  like  this  even  to 
this  moment,  when  I  am  going  to  die  —  me,  his  mother, 
who  loved  him  with  all  the  violence  of  a  mother's  love  1 
Oh !  isn't  it  cruel,  cruel? 

**  *  You  will  tell  him  all  this,  monsieur  —  will  you 
not?     You  will  repeat  for  him  my  last  words : 

"  *  My  child,  my  dear,  dear  child,  be  less  harsh  to- 
wards poor  women  I  Life  is  already  brutal  and  savage 
enough  in  its  dealings  with  them.  My  dear  son,  think 
of  what  the  existence  of  your  poor  mother  has  been 
ever  since  the  day  when  you  left  her.  My  dear  child, 
forgive  her,  and  love  her,  now  that  she  is  dead,  for  she 
has  had  to  endure  the  most  frightful  penance  ever  in- 
flicted on  a  woman.' 

'*  She  gasped  for  breath,  shuddering,  as  if  she  had 
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addressed  the  last  words  to  her  son  and  as  if  he  stood 
by  her  bedside. 

"Then  she  added: 

"  *  You  will  tell  him  also,  monsieur,  that  I  never 
again  saw  —  the  other.' 

**  Once  more  she  ceased  speaking,  then,  in  a  broken 
voice  she  said : 

"  *  Leave  me  now,  I  beg  of  you.  I  want  to  die  all 
alone,  since  they  are  not  with  me.' 

Maitre  Lc  Brument  added : 

"  And  I  left  the  house,  messieurs,  crying  like  a  fool, 
so  vehemently,  indeed,  that  my  coachman  turned  round 
to  stare  at  me. 

"  And  to  think  that,  every  day,  heaps  of  dramas  like 
this  are  being  enacted  all  around  us ! 

"  I  have  not  found  the  son  —  that  son  —  well,  say 
what  you  like  about  him,  but  I  call  him  that  criminal 
soni" 
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THE  hotel-guests  slowly  entered  the  dining-room, 
and  sat  down  in  their  places*  The  waiters  be- 
gan to  attend  on  then)  in  a  leisurely  fashion  so 
as  to  enable  those  who  were  late  to  arrive,  and  so  as  to 
avoid  bringing  back  the  dishes;  and  the  old  bathers,  the 
habitues,  those  whose  season  was  advancing,  gazed  with 
interest  towards  the  door,  whenever  it  opened,  with  a 
desire  to  see  new  faces  appearing. 

This  is  the  principal  distraction  of  health*resorts. 
People  look  forward  to  the  dinner*hour  in  order  to  in- 
spect each  day's  new  arrivals,  to  find  out  who  they  are, 
what  they  do,  and  what  they  think.  A  vague  longing 
springs  up  in  the  mind,  a  longing  for  agreeable  meet- 
ings, for  pleasant  acquaintances,  perhaps  for  love-ad- 
ventures. In  this  life  of  elbowings,  not  only  those  with 
whom  we  have  come  into  daily  contact,  but  strangers. 
assume  an  extreme  importance.  Curiosity  is  aroused. 
sympathy  is  ready  to  exhibit  itself,  and  sociability  is 
the  order  of  the  day. 

We  cherish  antipathies  for  a  week  and  friendship? 
for  a  month;  we  see  other  people  with  different  eyes 
when  we  view  them  through  the  medium  of  the  ac- 
quaintanceship that  is  brought  about  at  health-resorts 
We  discover  in  men  suddenly,  after  an  hour's  chat,  .'* 
the  evening  after  dinner,  under  the  trees  in  the  parV 
where  the  generous  spring  bubbles  up,  a  high  intell 
gence  and  astonishing  merits,  and  a  month  afterwardsi 
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wc  have  completely  forgotten  these  new  friends,  so 
fascinating  when  wc  first  met  them. 

There  also  are  formed  lasting  and  serious  ties 
more  quickly  than  anywhere  else.  People  see  each 
other  every  day;  they  become  acquainted  very  quickly; 
and  with  the  affection  thus  originated  is  mingled  some- 
thing of  the  sweetness  and  self-abandonment  of  lon^ 
standing  intimacies.  Wc  cherish  in  after  years  the 
dear  aitd  tender  memories  of  those  first. hoars  of  friend- 
ship, the  memory  of  those  first  ccnversations  through 
which  we  have. been  able  to  unveil  a  soul,  of  those  first 
glances  which  interrogate  and  respond  to  the  qwstions 
and  secret  thoughts  which  the  mouth  has  not  as  yet 
uttered,  the .  memory  of  that  first  cordial  confidence, 
the  memory  of  that  delightful  sensation  of  opening  our 
hearts  to  those  who  are  willing  to  open  theirs  to  us. 

And  the  melancholy  of  health-resorts,  the  monotony 
of  days  that  are  all  alike^  help  from  hour  to  hour  in 
this  rapid  development  of  affection. 

Well,  this,  evening,  as  on  every  other  evening,  we 
awaited  the  appearance  of  strange  faces.  • 

Only  two  appeared,  but  very  remarkable-looking,  a 
man  and  a  woman-— father  and  daughter.  They  im- 
mediately produced  the  isame  effect  on  my-  mind  as 
some  of  Edgar  Poe's  characters;  and  yet  there  was 
about  them  a  charm,  the  charm  associated  with  misfor- 
tune. I  looked  upon  them  as  the  victims  of  fatality. 
The  man  was  very  tall  and  thin,  rather  stooping,  with 
hair  perfectly  white,  too  white  for  his  comparatively 
youthful  physiognomy;  and  there  was  in  his  bearing, 
and  in  his  person  that  austerity  peculiar  to  Protestants. 
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The  daughter,  who  was  probably  twetity*four  or  twenty- 
five,  was  small  in  stature,  and  was  also  very  thin,  very 
pale,  and  she  had  the  air  of  one  who  was  worn  out  with 
utter  lassitude.  We  meet  people  like  this  from  time 
to  time  who  seem  too  weak  for  the  tasks  and  the  needs 
of  daily  life,  too  weak  to  move  about,  to  walk,  to  do  all 
that  we  do  every  day.  This  young  girl  was  very  pretty, 
with  the  diaphanous  beauty  of  a  phantom;  and  she  ate 
with  extreme  slowness,  as  if  she  were  ahnost  incapable 
of  moving  her  arms. 

It  must  have  been  she  assuredly  who  had  come  to 
take  the  waters. 

They  found  themselves  facing  me  at  the  opposite 
side  of  the  table ;  and  I  at  once  noticed  that  the  father 
had  a  very  singular  nervous  spasm. 

Every  time  he  wanted  to  reach  an  object,  his  hand 
made  a  hook-like  movement,  a  sort  of  irregular  zigzig, 
before  it  succeeded  in  touching  what  it  was  in  search  of; 
and,  after  a  little  while,  this  action  was  so  wearisome 
to  me  that  I  turned  aside  my  head  in  order  not  to  see  it 

I  noticed,  too,  that  the  young  girl,  during  meals, 
wore  a  glove  on  her  left  hand. 

After  dinner,  I  went  for  a  stroll  in  the  park  of  the 
thermal  establishment.  This  led  towards  the  little 
Auvergnese  station  of  Chatel  Guyot,  hidden  in  a  gorge 
at  the  foot  of  the  high  mountain,  of  that  mountain  from 
which  flow  so  many  boiling  springs,  arising  from  the 
deep  bed  of  extinct  volcanoes.  Over  there,  a1x>ve  us, 
the  domes,  which  had  once  been  craters,  raised  their  mu- 
tilated heads  on  the  summit  of  the  long  chain.  For 
Chatel  Guyot  is  situated  at  the  spot  where  the  region  of 
domes  begins. 
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Beyond  it,  stretches  out  the  region  of  peaks,  and 
further  on  again  the  region  of  precipices. 

The  **  Puy  de  Dome  "  is  the  highest  of  the  domes, 
the  Peak  of  Sancy  is  the  loftiest  of  the  peaks,  and  Cantal 
is  the  most  precipitous  of  these  mountain*heights. 

This  evening  it  was  very  warm.  I  walked  up  and 
down  a  shady  path,  on  the  side  of  the  mountain  over- 
looking the  park,  listening  to  the  opening  strains  of  the 
Casino  band. 

And  I  saw  the  father  and  t4ie  daughter  advancing 
slowly  in  my  direction.  I  saluted  them,  as  we  are  ac- 
customed to  salute  our  hotel-companions  at  health  re- 
sorts ;  and  the  man,  coming  to  a  sudden  halt,  said  to  me, 

''  Could  you  not,  monsieur,  point  out  to  us  a  short 
walk,  nice  and  easy,  if  that  is  possible?  and  excuse  my 
intrusion  on  you." 

I  offered  to  show  them  the  way  towards  the  valley 
through  which  the  little  river  flowed,  a  deep  valley 
forming  a  gorge  between  two  tall  craggy,  wooded  slopes. 

They  gladly  accepted  my  offer. 

And  we  talked  naturally  about  the  virtues  of  the 
waters. 

"  Oh  I  "  he  said,  "  My  daughter  has  a  strange  mal- 
ady, the  seat  of  which  is  unknown^  She  suffers  from 
incomprehensible  nervous  disorders.  At  one  time,  the 
doctors  think  she  has  an  attack  of  heart  disease,  at  an- 
other time,  they  imagine  it  is  some  affection  of  the 
liver,  and  at  another  time  they  declare  it  to  be  a  disease 
of  the  spine.  To-day,  her  condition  is  attributed  to  the 
stomach,  which  is  the  great  caldron  and  regulator  of 
the  body,  that  Protean  source  of  diseases  with  a  thou- 
sand forms  and  a  thousand  susceptibilities  to  attack. 
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This  18  why  «we  have  come  here.  For  my  part,  I  am 
rather  inclined  to  think  it  is  the  nerves.  In  any  case 
It  is  very  sad." 

Inunediately  the  remembrarice  of  the  violent  spas- 
modic movement  of  .his  hanid  came  bade  to  my  mind, 
and  I  asked  him. 

"But  is  this  not  the  result  of  heredity?  Are  not 
your  own  nerves  somewhat  affected?  " 

He  replied  calmly : 

**Mine?  Oh  I  no-~my  nerves  have  alwayi  been 
very  steady." 

Then  suddenly,  after  a  pause,  he  went  on: 

"  Ah  I  You  were  alluding  to  the  spasm  in  my  hand 
every  time  I  want  to  reach  for  anything?  This  arises 
fronra  terrible  experience  which  I  had.  Just  imagine! 
this  daughter  of  mine  was  actually  buried  alive?  " 

I  could:  only  give  utterahce  to  the  word  **  Ah !  "  so 
greit  were  my  astonishment  and  emotion. 

•  •         /  •  k  •  • 

He  continued : 

^*  Her<c  is  the  story.  It  is  simple.  Juliette  had  been 
subject  for  some  time  to  serious  attacks  of  the  heart. 
We  believed  that  she  had  disease  of  that  organ,  and  we 
were  prepared ,  ietr  the  worst. 

^*  One  day  shift  was  carried  into  the  house  cold,  life- 
less, dead  She  had  fallen  down  unconscious  in  the  gar- 
den. The  doctor  certified  that  life  was  extinct.  I 
\9aitcbed  by  her  side  for  a  day  and  two  nights.  I  laid 
her  with  my  own  hands  in  tfae'coiSn,  which  I  Accom- 
panied to  the  cemetery,  where  «she  was  deposited  in  the 
family  vault  It  is  situated  in  the  very  heart  of  Lor- 
raine, s     ' 
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"I  wished  to  have  het  interred  with  her  jewels,  brace* 
lets,  necklaces^  fings^  all  presents  which  she  had  got 
from  me,  and  with  her  first  ball-dress  on. 

*'  You  may  easily  imagine  the  state  of  mind  in  which 
I  was  when  I  returned  home*.  She  was  the  only  one  I 
had,  for  my  wife  has  been  dead  for  many  years.  I 
found  my  way  to  my  own  apartment  in  a  half  distracted 
condition,  utterly  exhausted,  and  I  sank  into  my  easy^ 
chair,  without  the  capacity  to  think  or  the  strength  to 
move.  I  was  nothing  better  now  than  a  suffering,  vU 
brating  machine,  a  human  being  who  had,*  as  it  were^ 
been  flayed  alive;  my  soul  was  like  a  living  wound. 

"  My  old  valet.  Prosper,  who  had  assisted  me  in  plac- 
ing Juliette  in  her  coffin,  and  preparing  her  for  her  last 
sleep,  entered  the  room  noiselessly,  and  asked  : 

"  '  Does  monsieur  want  anything?  ' 

"  I  merely,  shook  my  head,  by  way  of  answering 
*No/      •     ■ 

"  He  urged,  *  Monsieur  Is  wrong.  He  will  bring 
some  illness  on  himself.  Would  monsieur  like  me  to 
put  him  to  bed  ?  * 

**  I  answered,  *  No  I  let  me  alone  I ' 

"  And  he  left  the  room. 

'*  I  know  not  how  many  hours  slipped  away.  Oh! 
what  a  night,  what  a  night  1  It  was  cold.  My  fire  had 
died  out  in  the  huge  grate;  and  the  wind,  the  winter 
wind,  an  icy  wind,  a  hurricane  accompanied  by  frost 
and  snow,  kept  blowing  against  the  window  with  a  sin- 
ister and  f^egular  noise. 

"  How  many  hours  slipped  away?  There  I  was 
without  sleeping,  powerless,  crushed,  my  eyes  wide  open, 
my  legs  stretched  out,  my  body  limp,  inanimate,  and 
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my  mind  torpid  with  despair.  Suddenly,  the  great  bell 
of  the  entrance  gate,  the  great  bell  of  the  vestibule,  rang 
out. 

'^  I  got  such  a  shock  that  my  chair  cradced  under  me. 
The  solemn,  ponderous  sound  vibrated  through  the 
empty  chateau  as  if  through  a  vault.  I  turned  round  to 
see  what  the  hour  was  by  the  dock.  It  was  just  two  in 
the  morning.     Who  could  be  coming  at  such  an  hour! 

"  And  abruptly  the  bell  again  rang  twice.  The  serv- 
ants, without  doubt,  were  afraid  to  get  up.  I  took  a 
wax-candle  and  descended  the  stairs.  I  was  on  the 
point  of  asking,  *  Who  is  there?  ' 

**  Then  I  felt  ashamed  of  my  weakness,  and  I  slowly 
opened  the  huge  door.  My  heart  was  throbbing 
wildly;  I  was  frightened;  I  hurriedly  drew  back  the 
door,  and  in  the  darkness  I  distinguished  a  white  figure, 
standing  erect,  something  that  resembled  an  apparition. 

"  I  recoiled,  petrified  with  horror,  faltering : 

"  *  Who  —  who  —  who  arc  you?  * 

"A  voice  replied: 

"*  It  is  I,  father.' 

"  It  was  my  daughter. 

"  I  really  thought  I  must  be  mad,  and  I  retreated 
backwards  before  this  advancing  specter.  I  kept  mov- 
ing away,  making  a  sign  with  my  hand,  as  if  to  drive 
the  phantom  away,  that  gesture  which  you  have  noticeJ 
—  that  gesture  of  which  since  then  I  have  never  got 
rid. 

**  *  Do  not  be  afraid,  papa ;  I  was^  not  dead.  Some* 
body  tried  to  steal  my  rings,  and  cut  one  of  my  fingers, 
the  blood  began  to  flow,  and  this  reanimated  me.* 

'^  And,  in  fact,  I  could  sde  that  her  hand  was  covered 
~^'ith  blood. 
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*'  I  fell  on  my  knees,  choking  with  sobs  and  with  a 
rattling  in  my  throat. 

"  Then,  when  I  had  somewhat  collected  my  thoughts, 
though  I  was  still  so  much  dismayed  that  I  scarcely 
realized  the  gruesome  good-fortune  that  had  fallen  to 
my  lot,  I  made  her  go  up  to  my  room,  and  sit  down  in 
my  easy-chair;  then  I  ran  excitedly  for  Prosper  to  get 
him  to  light  up  the  fire  again  and  to  get  her  some  wine 
and  summon  the  rest  of  the  servants  to  her  assistance. 

'^  The  man  entered,  stared  at  my  daughter,  opened 
his  mouth  with  a  gasp  of  alarm  and  stupefaction,  and 
then  fell  back  insensible. 

"  It  was  he  who  had  opened  the  vault,  and  who  had 
mutilated,  and  then  abandoned,  my  daughter,  for  he 
could  not  efface  the  traces  of  the  theft.  He  had  not 
even  taken  the  trouble  to  put  back  the  coffin  into  its 
place,  feeling  sure,  besides,  that  he  would  not  be  sus* 
pectcd  by  me,  as  I  completely  trusted  him. 

"  You  see,  Monsieur,  that  we  are  very  unhappy  peo- 
ple." 

He  stopped. 

The  night  had  fallen,  casting  its  shadows  over  th« 
desolate,  mournful  vale,  and  a  sort  of  mysterious  fear 
possessed  me  at  finding  myself  by  the  side  of  those 
strange  beings,  of  this  young  girl  who  had  come  back 
from  the  tomb  and  this  father  with  his  uncanny  spasm. 

I  found  it  impossible  to  make  any  comment  on  this 
dreadful  story.     I  only  murmured : 

"What  a  horrible  thing!" 

Then,  after  a  minute's  silence,  I  added : 
-     "  Suppose  we  go  back.     I  think  it  is  getting  cold." 

And  we  made  our  way  back  to  the  hotel. 
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THE  war  was  over.     The  Germans  occupied 
France.     The    country    was   panting    like  a 
wrestler  lying  under  the  knee  of  his  successful 
opponent. 

The  first  trains  from  Paris,  after  the  city's  long  agony 
of  famine  and  despair,  were  making  their  way  to  the 
new  frontiers,  slowly  passing  through  the  country  dis- 
tricts and  the  villages.     The  passengers  gazed  through 
the  windows  at  the  ravaged  fields  and  burnt  hamlets. 
Prussian  soldiers,   in  their  black  helmets  with   brass 
spikes,  were  smoking  their  pipes  on  horseback  or  sit- 
ting on  chairs  in  front  of  the  houses  which  were  still  left 
standing.     Others  were  working  or  talking  just  as  It 
they  were  members  of  the  families.     As  you  passed 
through  the  different  towns  you  saw  entire  regiments 
drilling  in  the  squares,  and,  in  spite  of  the  rumble  of  the 
carriage-wheels,    you   could   every   moment   hear    the 
hoarse  words  of  command. 

M.  Dubuis,  who  during  the  entire  siege,  had  served 
as  one  of  the  National  Guard  in  Paris,  was  going  to 
join  his  wife  and  daughter,  whom. he  had  prudently  sent 
away  to  Switzerland  before  the  invasion. 

Famine  and  hardship  had  not  diminished  his  big 
paunch  so  characteristic  of  the  rich,  peace-loving  mer- 
chant. He  had  gone  through  the  terrible  events  of  the 
past  year  with  sorrowful  resignation  and  bitter  com- 
plaints at  the  savagery  of  men.  Now  that  he  was 
journeying  to  the  frontier,  at  the  close  of  the  war»  he 
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saw  the  Prussians  for  the  first  timcv  altliough  lie  had 
done  his  duty  at  the  rtimpart^;  and  staunchly  mdunted 
guard  on  cold  nights.  • 

He  stared  with: mingled  fear  and  anger  at- those 
bearded,  armed  men,  installed  all<yver  French  soil*  as  if 
in  their  own  homes,  and  he  felt  in  his  soul  a  kind  of 
fever  of  impotent  patriotism  even  while  he  yielded  to 
that  other  instinct  of  discretion  and  self-preservation 
which  never  leaves  us^  Tn  the  same  compartment,  two 
Englishmen,  who  hadcometo  the' country -as  si ghtvseers, 
were  gazing  around  with  looks  of  stolid  curiosity. 
They  were  both  also  stout,  and  kept  chattering  in  their 
own  language,  sometimes  referring  to  their  guide-book, 
and  reading  in  Joud  tones  the  names  of  the  places  indi- 
cated. 

Suddenly,  the  train  stopped  at  a  little  village  station, 
and  a  Prussian  officer  jumped  Up  with  a  great  clatkr  of 
his  saber  on  the  double  fiootboard  of  the  railway-ear^ 
riage.  He  was'tall,  wore  a  tight-fitting  uniform,  and 
his  face  had  a  very  shaggy  aspect.  His  red  hair 
seemed  to  be  on  fire,  and  his  long  moustache,  of  a  paler 
color,  was  stuck  out  on  hoth' sides  of  his  face,^WMch  it 
seeitied  to  cut  Sh  twa. ':  i:       . 

The  Englishmen  at  oficfe  begi^  staring  at  him  ^ith 
smiles  of  newly-awakenred  interest,  while  M.  Dubuis 
made  a  show  of  reading  a  neWp'ftper.  He  tiat  crouched 
in  a  comer,  like  a  thief  in  the  presence  of  a  gendarme. 

The  train  started  again.  The  Englishmen  went  on 
chatting,  and  looking  out  for  the  exact  scene  of  diffei^ent 
battles,  and,  all  of  a  sudden,  as  one  of  them  stretched 
out  his  arm  towards  the  hbrizon  to  indicate  a  village, 
the  Prussian  officer  remarked  'ih  French^  extending  his 
long  legs  and  lolling  backwards: 
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"  We  killed  a  dozen  Frenchmen  in  that  village,  and 
took  more  than  a  hundred  prisoners/' 

The  Englishman,  quite  interested,  immediately  asked: 

'*  Hal  and  what  is  the  name  of  this  village?  " 

The  Prussian  replied:  I 

"  Pharsbourg," 

He  added :  ''  We  caught  these  French  blackguards 
by  the  ears," 

And  he  glanced  towards  M.  Dubuis,  laughing  into 
his  moustache  in  an  insulting  fashion. 

The  train  rolled  on,  always  passing  through  hamlets 
occupied  by  the  victorious  army.  German  soldien 
could  be  seen  along  the  roads,  on  the  edges  of  fields, 
standing  in  front  of  gates,  or  chatting  outside  cafes. 
They  covered  the  soil  like  African  locusts. 

The  officer  said,  with  a  wave  of  his  hand: 

"  If  I  were  in  command,  Fd  take  Paris,  bum  every- 
thing, kill  everybody.     No  more  France  1 " 

The  Englishman,  through  politeness,  replied  simply: 

"Ah I  yes." 

He  went  on : 

"  In  twenty  years,  all  Europe,  all  of  it,  will  belong  to 
us.     Prussia  Is  more  than  a  match  for  all  of  them." 

The  Englishmen,  getting  uneasy,  said  nothing  in 
answer  to  this.  Their  faces,  which  had  become  impas- 
sive, seemed  made  of  wax  behind  their  long  whiskers. 
Then,  the  Prussian  officer  began  to  laugh.  And  still. 
lolling  back,  he  began  to  sneer.  He  sneered  at  the 
downfall  of  France,  insulted  the  prostrate  enemy;  he 
sneered  at  Austria  which  had  been  recently  conquered; 
he  sneered  at  the  furious  but  fruitless  defense  of  the 
departments;  hb  sneered  at  the  Garde  Mobile  and  at 
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the  useless  artilkk7«  He  announced  that  Bismarck  was 
gb'rng  to  build  a  city  of  iron,  with  the  captured  cannon. 
And  suddenly  he  pished  his  boots  against  the  thigh  of 
M.  DubuiSf  who  turned  his  eyes  round,  reddening  to  the 
roots  of  his  hair. 

The  Englishmen  seemed  to  have  assumed  an  air  of 
complete  indifierence,  as  if  they  had  found  themselves 
all  at  once  shut  up  in  their  own  island,  far  from  the  din 
of  the  world. 

The  officer  took  out  his  pipe,  and  looking  fixedly  at 
the  Frenchman,  said: 

"  You  haven't  any  tobacco  —  have  you  ?  '* 

M.  Dubuis  replied : 

**  No,  monsieur."   . 

The  Gertnan  *said : 

^*  You  might  go  and  buy  some  for  me  when  the  train 
stops  next." 

And  he  began  laughing  afresh,  as  he  added : 

"  I'll  let  you  have  the  price  of  a  drink." 

The  train  whistled,  and  slackened  its  pace.  They 
had  reached  the  station  which  had  been  burnt  down; 
and  here  there  was  a  regular  stop. 

The  Qerman  opened  the  carriage-door,  and,  catching 
M,  Dubiiisby  tbeiarm,  said': 

''  Go  add  do  what  I  told  you  —  quick,  quick  1 " 

A  Prussian  detachment  occupied  the  station.  Other 
soldiers  were  lo(^ng  on  from  behind  wooden  gratings. 
The  engine  was  already  getting  up  steam  in  order  to 
start  off  again*  Then  M .  Dubuis  hurriedly  jumped  on 
the  platform,  and,  in  spite  of  the  warnings  of  the  sta- 
tion master,  dashed  into  the  adjoining  compartment. 
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He  was  alone  1  He  tore  open  his  waistooat,  so 
rapidly  did  hia  heart  beat,  and,  panting  for  breath,  he 
wiped  the  perspiration  off  his  forehead. 

The  train  drew  up  at  another  station.  And  suddenly 
the  officer  appeared  at  the  carriage-door,  and  jumped 
in,  followed  dose  behind  by  the  two  Englishmen,  who 
were  impelled  by  curiosity.  The  German  sat  facing  the 
Frenchman,  and,  laughing  still,  said: 

*'  You  did  not  want  to  do  what  I  asked  you  ?  " 

M.  Dubuis  replied: 

**  No,  monsieur." 

The  train  had  just  left  the  station. 

The  officer  said: 

'*  rU  cut  off  your  moustache  to  fill  my  pipe  with." 

And  he  put  out  his  hand  towards  the  Frenchman's 
face. 

The  Englishmen  kept  staring  in  the  same  impassive 
fashion  with  fixed  glamces. 

Already  the  German  had  caught  hold  of  the  moustache 
and  was  tugging  at  it,  when  M.  Dubuis,  with  a  back 
stroke  of  his  hand,  threw  back  the  officer's  arm,  and 
seizing  him  by  the  collar,  flung  him  down  on  the  scat 
Then,  excited  to  a  pitch  of  fury,  with  his  temples  swol- 
len and  his  eyes  glaring,  he  kept  throttling  the  officer 
with  one  hand,  while  with  the  other  clenched,  he  began 
to  strike  him  violent  blows. in  the  face.     The  Prussian 
struggled^  tried  to  draw  hts  saber,  and  to  get  a  grip 
while  lying  back,  of  his  adversary.     But  M.   Dubub 
crushed  him  with  the  enormous  weight  of  hb  stomach. 
and  kept  hitting  him  without  taking  breath  or  knowin: 
where  his  blows  fell.     Blood  flowed  do^n  the  face  o^ 
the  German,  who,  choking  and  with  a  rattling   in  h.> 
hroat,  spat  forth  his  broken  teeth,  and  vainly  strovt 
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to  shake  off  this  infuriated  man  who  was  killing  him. 

The  Englishmen  had  got  cm  their  feet  and  .came 
closer  in  order  to  see  better.  They  remained  standing, 
full  of  mirth'  and  curiosity,  ready  to  bet  for  or  against 
each  ol  the  cqmbatants. 

And  suddenly  M.  Dubuis,  exhausted  by  his  violent 
efforts,  went  and  resumed  his  seat  without  uttering  a 
word. 

The  Prussian  did  not  attack  him,  for  the  savage 
assault  ha:d  scared  and  terrified  the  oflficcF.  When  he 
was  able  to  breathe  freely,  he  safd:         * 

**  Unless  you  give  me  satisfaction  with  pistols,  I  will 
kill  you."  '    •      '         • 

M.  Dubuis  replied] 

**  Whenever  yt)u  like.     I'm  quite  ready.** 

The  German  said : 

"  Here  is  the  town  of  Strasbourg.  PlI  get  two  offi- 
cers to  be  my  seconds,  and  there  will  be  time  before  the 
train  leaves  the  station." 

M.  Dubuis,  who  was  puffing  as  much  as  the  engine^ 
said  to  the  Englishmen: 

'*  Will  yop  be  my  seconds?  "  They  both  answered 
together : 

*'Ahl  ye'6." 

And  the  train  stopped. 

In  u  minute,  the  Prussian  had  found  two  comrades 
who  carried  pistols,  and  they  made  their  way  towards 
the  ramparts. 

The  Englishmen  were  continually  looking  at  their 
watches, 'shuffling  their  feet,  and  hurrying  on  with  the 
preparations,  uneasy  lest  they  should  be  too  late  for  the 
train. 

M.  Dubuis  had  never  fired  a  pistol  in  his  life. 
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They  made  him  staad  twenty  paces  away  from  his 
enemy.     He  was  asked : 

"  Arc  you  ready?" 

While  he  was  answering:  '^  Yes»  monsieur,"  he  no- 
ticed that  one  of  the  Englishmen  had  opened  his  lun- 
brella  in  order  to  keep  off  the  rays  of  the  sun. 

A  voice  gave  the  word  of  command: 

"Firel" 

M.  Dubuis  fired  at  random  without  minding-  what  he 
was  doing,  and  he  was  amazed  to  see  the  Prussian 
staggering  in  front  of  him,  lifting  up  his  arms,  and 
immediately  afterwards,  falling  straight  on  his  face. 
He  had  killed  the  officer. 

One  of  the  Englishmen  ejaculated:  "Ah I"  quiv- 
ering with  delight,  satisfied  curiosity,  and  joyous  impa- 
tience. The  other,  who  still  kept  the  watch  in  his  hand 
seized  M.  Dubuis*s  arm,  and  hurried  him  in  double- 
quick  time  towards  the  station,  his  felk>w<ountryman 
counting  their  steps,  with  his  arms  pressed  close  to  his 
sides  — "  One  I  two  I  one  I  two  1 " 

And  all  three  marching  abreast  they  rapidly  made 
their  way  to  the  station  like  three  grotesque  figures  in 
a  comic  newspaper. 

The  train  was  on  the  point  of  starting.  They  sprang 
into  their  carriage.  Then,  the  Englishrasen,  taking  ofi 
their  traveling-caps,  waved  them  three  times  over  their 
heads,  exclaiming: 

'*HipI  hip!  hip!  hurrah  1" 

Then  gravely^  one  after  the  other,  they  stretched  out 
the  right  hand  to  M.  Dubuis,  and  they  went  back  and 
sat  in  their  own  comer. 
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THE  old-fashioned  chateau  was  built  on  a 
wooded  height.  Tall  trees  surrounded  it  with 
dark  greenery;  and  the  vast  park  extended  its 
vistas  here  over  a  deep  forest  and  there  over  an  open 
plain.  Some  little  distance  from  the  front  of  the  man- 
sion stood  a  huge  stone  basin  in  which  marble  nymphs 
were  bathing.  Other  basins  arranged  in  order  suc- 
ceeded each  other  down  as  far  as  the  foot  of  the  slope, 
and  a  hidden  fountain  sent  cascades  dancing  from  one 
to  the  other. 

From  the  manor-house  which  preserved  the  grace  of  a 
superannuated  coquette  down  to  the  grottos  encrusted 
with  shell-work,  where  slumbered  the  loves  of  a  bygone 
age,  everything  in  this  antique  demesne  had  retained 
the  physiognomy  of  former  days.  Everything  seemed 
to  speak  still  of  ancient  customs,  of  the  manners  of  long 
ago,  of  faded  gallantries,  and  of  the  elegant  trivialities 
so  dear  to  our  grandmothers. 

In  a  parlor  in  the  style  of  Louis  XV,  whose  walls 
were  covered  with  shepherds  paying  court  to  shepherd- 
esses, beautiful  ladies  in  hoop-petticoats,  and  gallant 
gentlemen  in  wigs,  a  very  old  woman  who  seemed  dead 
as  soon  as  she  ceased  to  move  was  almost  lying  down 
in  a  large  easy-chair,  while  her  thin,  mummy-like  hands 
hung  down,  one  at  each  side  of  her. 

Her  eyes  were  gazing  languidly  towards  the  distant 
horizon  as  if  they  sought  to  follow  through  the  park 
visions  of  her  youth.  Through  the  open  window 
VIII— 20  305 
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every  now  and  then  came  a  breath  of  air  laden  with  the 
scent  of  grass  and  the  perfume  of  flowers.  It  made  her 
white  locks  flutter  around  her  wrinkled  forehead  and 
old  memories,  through  her  brain. 

Beside  her  on  a  tapestried  stool,  a  young  girl  with 
long,  fair  hair  hanging  In  plaits  over  her  neck,  was  em- 
broidering an  altar-cloth.  There  was  a  pensive  expres- 
sion in  her  eyes,  and  it  was  easy  to  see  that,  while  her 
agile  fingers  worked,  her  brain  was  busy  with  thoughts. 

But  the  old  lady  suddenly  turned  round  her  head. 

"  Berthe,"  she  said,  "  read  something  out  of  the  news- 
papers for  me,  so  that  I  may  still  know;  sometimes  what 
is  happening  in  the  world.*' 

The  young  girl  took  up  a  newspaper,  and  cast  a  rapid 
glance  over  it. 

"  There  Is  a  great  deal  about  politics,  grandmamma; 
am  I  to  pass  it  by  ?  *' 

**  Yes,  yes»  darling.  Are  there  no  accounts  of  love 
affairs  ?  Is  gallantry,  then,  dead  in  France,  that  they 
no  longer  talk  about  abductions  or  adventures  as  they 
did  formerly  ?  " 

The  girl  made  a  long  search  through  the  columns  of 
the  newspaper. 

**  Here  is  one,*'  she  said,  "  It  is  entitled :  *  A  Love- 
Drama  I'" 

The  old  woman  smiled  through  her  wrinkles. 
"  Read  that  for  me,",  she  said. 

And  Berthe  commenced.  It  was  a  case  of  vitriol- 
throwing.  A  wife,  in  order  to  avenge  herself  on  her 
husband's  mistress,  had  burned  her  face  and  eyes.  She 
had  left  the  Assize  Court  acquitted,  declared  to  be  inno- 
cent, amid  the  applause  of  the  crowds . 
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The  grandmother  moved  about  excitedly  in  her  chair, 
and  exclaimed,: 

^*This  is  horrible— ^ why,  it  16  perfectly  horrible! 
See  whether  you  can  find  anything  else  to  read  for  me, 
darling." 

Bertbe  again  made  a  search;  and  further  down  in 
the  reports  of  criminal  cases  at  which  her  attention  was 
still  directed*.    She  read: 

** '  Gloomy  Drama. —  A  shop  girl,  no  longer  young, 
allowed  herself  to  yield  to  the  embraces  of  a  young  man. 
Then,  to  avenge  herself  on  her  lover,  whose  heart 
proved  fickle,  she  shot  him  with  a  revolver.  The  un- 
happy man  is  maimed  for  life.  The  Jury,  consisting  of 
men  of.  moral  character,  took  the  part  of  the  murderess 
—  regarding  her  as  the  victim  of  illicit  love,  and  hon- 
orably acquitted  her. '  " 

This  time  the  old  grandmother  appeared  quite 
shocked,  and,  in  a  trembling  voice,  she  said. 

"  Why,  you  arc  mad,  then,  nowadays.  You  are- 
mad  I  The  good  God  has  given  you  love,  the  only  al- 
lut€;ment  in  life.  Man  has  added  to  this  gallantry,  the- 
only  distraction  of  our  dull  hours,  and  here  are  you  mix- 
ing up  with  it  vitriol  and  revolvers,  as  if  one  were  to  put 
mud  into  a  flagon  of  Spanish  wine." 

Berthe  did  not  seem  to  understand  her  grandmothered 
indignation. 

'*  But  grandmamma,  this  woman  avenged  herself. 
Remember  she  was  married,  and  her  husband  deceived 
her." 

The  grandmother  gave  a  start. 

"  What  ideas  have  they  been  filling  your  head  with, 
you  young  ^irls  of  to-day  ?  " 
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Berthe  rq)iied: 

"  But  marriage  is  sacred,  grandmamma/* 

The  grandmother's  heart,  which  had  its  birth  in  the 
great  age  of  gallantry,  gave  a  sudden  leap. 

'*  It  is  love  that  is  sacred,"  she  said,  "  Listen,  child, 
to  an  old  woman  who  has  seen  three  generations,  and 
who  has  had  a  long,  long  experience  of  men  and  women. 
Marriage  and  love  have  nothing  in  common,  W^ 
marry  to  found  a  family,  and  we  form  faniilies  in  order 
to  constitute  society.  Sodety  cannot  dispense  with 
marriage.  If  society  is  a  chain^  each  family  is  a  link  in 
that  chain.  In  order  to  weld  those  links,  we  always 
seek  for  metals  of  the  same. kind.  When  we  marry,  we 
must  bring  together  suitable  conditions;  we  must  com- 
bine fortunes,  unite  similar  races,,  and  aim  at  the  com- 
mon interest,  which  is  riches  and  children.  We  marry 
only  once,  my  child,  because  the  world  requires  us  to  do 
so,  but  we  may  love  twenty  times  in  one  lifetime  because 
nature  has  made  us  like  this.  Msirriage,  you  see,  is  law, 
and  love  is  an  instinct,  which  impels  us  sometimes  along 
a  straight  and  sometitnes  along  a  crooked  path.  The 
world  has  made  laws  to  combat  bur  instincts — it 
was  necessary  to  make  them ;  but  our  instincts  are  al- 
ways stronger,  and  wc  ought  not  to  resist  them  too 
much,  because  they  come  from  God,  while  the  laws  only 
come  from  men.  If  we  did  not  perfiune  life  with  love, 
as  much  love  as  possible,  darling,  as  we  put  sugar  into 
drugs  for  children,  nobody  would  care  to  take  it  just 
as  it  is." 

Berthe  opened  her  eyes  widely  in  astonishment.     She 
murmured: 

"  Oh  1  grandmamma,  we  can  only  love  bnoe;" 

The  grandmother  raised  her  trembling  hands  towards 
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Heaven,  as  if  a^aui  to  invoke  the  defunct  God  of  gal- 
lantries.    She  exclaimed  indignantly: 

"  You  have  beconie  a  race  of  serfs,  a  race  of  common 
people.  Since  the  Revolution,  it  is  impossible  any  lon- 
ger to  recognize  society.  You  have  attached  big  words 
to  every  action,  and  wearisome  duties  to  every  corner  of 
existence;  you  believe  in  equality  and  eternal  passion. 
People  have  written  verses  telling  you  that  people  have 
died  of  love.  In  my  time  verses  were  written  to  teach 
men  to  love  every  woman.  And  we  1  when  we  liked  a 
gentleman,  my  child,  we  sent  him  a  page.  And  when 
a  fresh  caprice  came  into  our  hearts,  we  were  not  slow 
in  getting  rid  of  the  last  lover  —  unless  we  kept  both  of 
them.'* 

The  old  woman  smiled  with  a  keen  smile,  and  a 
gleam  of  roguery  twinkled  in  her  gray  eye,  the  sprightly, 
skeptical  roguery  of  those  people  who  did  not  believe 
that  they  were  made  of  the  same  clay  as  the  others,  and 
who  lived  as  masters  for  whom  common  beliefs  were  not 
made. 

The  young  girl,  turning  very  pale,  faltered  out: 

"  So  then  women  have  no  honor?  " 

The  grandmother  ceased  to  smile.  If  she  had  kept 
in  her  soul  some  of  Voltaire's  irony,  she  had  also  a 
little  of  Jean-Jaques's  glowing  philosophy :  "  No 
honor  I  because  we  loved,  and  dared  to  say  so,  and  even 
boasted  of  it?  But,  my  child,  if  one  of  us,  among  the 
greatest  ladies  in  France,  were  to  live  without  a  lover, 
she  would  have  the  entire  court  laughing  at  her.  Those 
who  wished  to  live  differently  had  only  to  enter  a  con- 
vent. And  you  imagine,  perhaps,  that  your  husbands 
will  love  you  alone  all  their  lives.  As  if,  indeed,  this 
could  be  the  case.     I  tell  you  that  marriage  is  a  thing 
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necessary  In  order  that  Society  should  exist,  but  it  is 
not  in  the  nature  of  our  race,  do  you  understand? 
There  is  only  one  good  thing  in  life,  and  that  is  love. 
And  how  you  misunderstand  it  1  how  you  spoil  it  1  Yoo 
treat  it  as  something  solemn  like  a  sacrament,  or  som^ 
thing  to  be  bought,  like  a  dress." 

The  young  girl  caught  the  old  woman's  trembling 
hands  in  her  own. 

**  Hold  your  tongue,  I  beg  of  you,  grandmamma! 

And,  on  her  knees,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  she  prayed 
to  Heaven  to  bestow  on  her  a  great  passion,  one  eternal 
passion  alone,  in  accordance  with  the  dream  of  modem 
poets,  while  the  grandmother,  kissing  her  on  the  for^ 
head,  quite  penetrated  still  by  that  charming,  healthy 
logic  by  which  the  philosophers  of  gallantry  sprinkled 
salt  with  the  life  of  the  eighteenth  century,  murmured: 

"  Take  care,  my  poor  darling  1  If  you  believe  in  suck 
follies  as  this,  you  will  be  very  unhappy/' 
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ONE  autumn  I  went  to  stay  for  the  hunting-sea- 
son with  some  friends  in  a  chateau  in  Picardy. 
My  friends  were  fond  of  practical  joking,  as 
all  my  friend3  are.  I  do  not  care  to  know  any  other 
sort  of  people. 

When  I  arrived,  they  gave  me  a  princely  reception, 
which  at  once  aroused  distrust  in  my  breast.  We  had 
some  capital  shooting.  They  embraced  me,  they  ca- 
joled me,  as  if  they  expected  to  have  great  fun  at  my 
expense. 

I  said  to  myself: 

"  Look  out,  old  ferret  1  They  have  something  in 
preparation  for  you." 

During  the  dinner,  the  mirth  was  excessive,  far  too 
great,  in  fact,  I  thought:  **  Here  are  people  who 
take  a  double  share  of  amusement,  and  apparently  with- 
out reason.  They  must  be  looking  out  in  their  own 
minds  for  some  good  bit  of  fun.  Assuredly  1  am  to 
be  the  victim  of  the  joke.     Attention  1  " 

During  the  entire  evening,  everyone  laughed  in  an 
exaggerated  fashion.  I  smelled  a  practical  joke  in  the 
air,  as  a  dog  smells  game..  But  what  was  it?  I  was 
watchful,  restless.  '  I  did  not  let  a  word  or  a  meaning 
or  a  gesture  escape  mc.  Everyone  seemed  to  me  an 
object  of  suspicion,  and  I  even  looked  distrustfully  at 
the  faces  of  the  servants. 

The  hour  rang  for  going  to  bed,  and  the  whole  house- 
hold came  to  escort  me  to  my  room.     Why?     They 
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called  to  me :  *'  Good  night/'  I  entered  the  apan- 
ment,  shut  the  door,  and  remained  standing,  without 
moving  a  single  step,  holding  the  wax  candle  in  my 
hand. 

I  heard  laughter  and  whispering  in  the  corridor. 
Without  doubt  they  were  spying  on  me.  I  cast  a  glance 
around  the  walls,  the  furniture,  the  ceiling,  the  hangings, 
the  floor.  I  saw  nothing  to  justify  suspicion.  I  heard 
persons  moving  about  outside  my  door.  I  had  no  doubt 
they  were  looking  through  the  keyhole. 

An  idea  came  into  my  head:  **  My  candle  may 
suddenly  go  out,  and  leave  me  in  darkness.^' 

Then  I  went  across  to  the  mantelpiece,  and  lighted 
all  the  wax  candles  that  were  on  it.  After  that,  I  cast 
another  glance  around  me  without  discovering  anything. 
I  advanced  with  short  steps,  carefully  examining  the 
apartment.  Nothing.  I  inspected  every  article  one 
after  the  other.  Still  nothing.  I  went  over  to  the 
window.  The  shutters,  large  wooden  shutters,  were 
open.  I  shut  them  with  great  care,  and  then  drew  the 
curtains,  enormous  velvet  curtains,  and  I  placed  a  chair 
In  froat  of  them,  so  as  to  have  nothing  to  fear  froir 
without. 

Then  I  cautiously  sat  down.  The  armchair  was 
solid.  I  did  not  venture  to  get  into  the  bed.  How 
ever,  time  was  flying;  and  I  ended  by  coming  to  tht 
conclusion  that  I  was  ridiculous.  If  they  were  spying 
on  me,  as  I  supposed,  they  must,  while  waiting  for  th: 
success  of  the  joke  they  had  been  preparing  for  me 
have  been  laughing  enormously  at  my  terror.  So  1 
made  up  my  mind  to  go  to  bed.  But  the  bed  was  par 
ticularly  susplcious-looklng.  I  pulled  at  the  curtains 
"^hey  seemed  to  be  secure.     All  the  same,  there  wai 
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danger.  I  was  going  perhaps  to  receive  a  cold  shower* 
bath  from  overhead,  or  perhaps,  the  moment  I  stretched 
myself  out,  to  find  myself  sinking  under  the  floor  with 
my  mattress.  I  searched  in  my  memory  for  all  the 
practical  jokes  of  which  I  ever  had  experience.  And  I 
did  not  want  to  be  caught.  Ah  1  certainly  not !  certainly 
not!  Then  I  suddenly  bethought  myself  of  a  precau- 
tion which  I  consider  one  of  extreme  efficacy :  I  caught 
hold  of  the  side  of  the  mattress  gingerly,  and  very 
slowly  drew  it  towards  me.  It  came  away,  followed  by 
the  sheet  and  the  rest  of  the  bed<lothes.  I  dragged  all 
these  objects  into  the  very  middle  of  the  room,  facing 
the  entrance-door.  I  made  my  bed  over  again  as  best 
I  could  at  some  distance  from  the  suspected  bedstead 
and  the  comer  which  had  filled  me  with  such  anxiety. 
Then,  I  extinguished  all  the  candles,  and,  groping  my 
way,  I  slipped  under  the  bed-clothes. 

For  at  least  another  hour  I  remained  awake,  starting 
at  the  slightest  sound.  Everything  seemed  quiet  in 
the  chateau.     I  fell  asleep. 

I  must  have  been  in  a  deep  sleep  for  a  long  time,  but 
all  of  a  sudden,  I  was  awakened  with  a  start  by  the 
fall  of  a  heavy  body  tumbling  right  on  top  of  my  own 
body,  and,  at  the  same  time,  I  received  on  my  face,  on 
my  neck,  and  on  my  chest,  a  burning  liquid  which  made 
me  utter  a  howl  of  pain.  And  a  dreadful  noise,  as  if  a 
sideboard  laden  with  plates  and  dishes  had  fallen  down, 
penetrated  my  ears. 

I  felt  myself  suffocating  under  the  weight  that  was 
crushing  me  and  preventing  me  from  moving.  I 
stretched  out  my  hand  to  find  out  what  was  the  nature 
of  this  object.  I  felt  a  face,  a  nose,  and  whiskers. 
Then  with  all  my  strength  I  launched  out  a  blow  over 
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this  face.  But  I  Immediately  received  a  hail  of  Cuffing^ 
which  made  me  jump  straight  out  of  the  soaked  sheets, 
and  rush  in  my  night  shirt  into  the  corridor,  the  door  o! 
which  I  found  open. 

O  stupor  I  it  was  broad  daylight.  The  noise  brought 
my  friends  hurrying  into  the  apartment,  and  we  found 
sprawling  over  my  improvised  bed,  the  dismayed  vaiet. 
who,  while  bringing  me  my  morning  cup  of  tea,  had 
tripped  over  this  obstacle  in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  and 
fallen  on  his  stomach,  spilling,  in  spite  of  himself,  my 
breakfast  over  my  face. 

The  precautions  I  had  taken  in  closing  the  shutten 
and  going  to  sleep  in  the  middle  of  the  room  had  only 
brought  about  the  interlude  I  had  been  striving  to  avoid. 

Ah !  how  they  all  laughed  that  day4 
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1HAVE  received  the  following  letter.  Thinking 
that  it  may  be  profitable  to  many  readers,  I  make 
it  my  business  to  communicate  it  to  them : 

"  Paris,  November  15th,  1886. 

"  Monsieur, —  You  often  treat  either  in  the  shape  of 
short  stories  or  chronicles,  of  subjects  which  have  rela- 
tion to  what  I  may  describe  as  *  current  morals.'  I  am 
going  to  submit  to  you  some  reflections  which  ought, 
it  seems  to  me,  to  furnish  you  with  the  materials  for  one 
of  your  tales. 

"  I  am  not  married ;  1  am  a  bachelor,  and,  as  it  seerns 
to  me,  a  rather  simple  man.  But  I  fancy  that  many 
men,  the  greater  part  of  men,  are  simple  in  the  way  that 
I  am.  As  I  am  always,  or  nearly  always,  a  plain  dealer, 
I  am  not  well  able  to  see  through  the  natural  cunning  of 
my  neighbors,  and  I  go  straight  ahead,  with  my  eyes 
open,  without  sufficiently  looking  out  for  what  is  behind 
things  and  behind  people's  external  behavior, 

"  We  are  nearly  all  accustomed,  as  a  rule,  to  take 
appearances  for  realities,  and  to  look  on  people  as  what 
they  pretend  to  be;  and  very  few  possess  that  scent 
which  enables  certain  men  to  divine  the  real  and  hidden 
nature  of  others.  From  this  peculiar  and  conventional 
method  of  regarding  life  come  the  result  that  we  pass, 
like  moles,  tbrough  the  midst  of  events;  and  that  we 
never  believe  in  what  is,  but  in  what  seems  to  be,  that 
we  declare  a  thing  to  be  improbable  as  soon  as  we  are 
shown  the  fact  behind  the  veil,  and  that  everything 
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which  displeases  our  idealistic  morality  is  classed  by  us 
an  exception,  without  taking  into  account  that  these  ex- 
ceptions all  brought  together  constitute  nearly  the  total 
number  of  cases.  There  further  results  from  it  that 
credulous  good  people  like  me  are  deceived  by  every- 
body and  especially  by  women,  who  have  a  talent  in  thb 
direction. 

*'  I  have  started  far  afield  in  order  to  come  to  the 
particular  fact  which  interests  me.  I  have  a  mistress, 
a  married  woman.  Like  many  others,  I  imagined  (do 
you  understand?)  that  I  had  chanced  on  an  exception, 
on  an  unhappy  little  woman  who  was  deceiving  her 
husband  for  the  first  time.  I  had  paid  attentions  to  hen 
or  rather  I  had  looked  on  myself  as  having  paid  attri- 
tion to  her  for  a  long  time,  as  having  overcome  her 
virtue  by  dint  of  kindness  and  love,  and  as  having 
triumphed  by  the  sheer  force  of  perseverance.  In  fact, 
I  had  made  use  of  a  thousand  precautions,  a  thousand 
devices,  and  a  thousand  subtle  dallyings  in  order  to 
succeed  in  getting  the  better  of  her. 

"  Now  here  is  what  happened  last  week :  Her  hus- 
band being  absent  for  some  days,  she  suggested  that 
we  should  both  dine  together,  and  that  I  should  attend 
on  myself  so  as  to  avoid  the  presence  of  a  man-servant 
She  had  a  fixed  idea  which  had  haunted  her  for  the  last 
four  or  five  months:  She  wanted  to  get  tipsy,  but  to 
get  tipsy  altogether  without  being  afraid  of  conse- 
quences, without  having  to  go  back  home,  speak  to  her 
chambermaid,  and  walk  before  witnesses.  She  had 
often  obtained  what  she  called  '  a  gay  agitation  '  with- 
out going  farther,  and  she  had  found  it  delightful.  Sc 
then  she  promised  herself  that  she  would  get  tipsy  once, 
nly  once,  but  thoroughly  so.     She  pretended  at  her 
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own  house  that  she  was  going  to  spend  twenty-four 
hours  with  some  friends  near  Paris,  and  she  reached 
my  abode  just  about  dinner-hour. 

**  A  woman  naturally  ought  not  to  get  fuddled  except 
when  she  has  had  too  much  champagne.  She  drinks 
a  big  glass  of  it  fasting,  and  before  the  oysters  arrive, 
she  begins  to  ramble  in  her  talk. 

**  We  had  a  cold  dinner  prepared  on  a  table  behind 
me.  It  was  enough  for  me  to  stretch  out  my  arms  to 
take  the  dishes  or  the  plates,  and  I  attended  on  my- 
self as  best  I  could  while  I  listened  to  her  chattering. 

**  She  kept  swallowing  glass  after  glass,  haunted  by 
her  fixed  idea.  She  began  by  making  me  the  recipient 
of  meaningless  and  interminable  confidences  with  regard 
!:o  her  sensations  as  a  young  girl.  She  went  on  and  on, 
ler  eyes  rather  wandering,  briUiant,  her  tongue  untied, 
md  her  light  ideas  rolling  themselves  out  endlessly  like 
he  blue  telegraph-paper  which  is  moved  on  without 
itopping  by  the  bobbin  and  which  keeps  extending  its 
ength  to  the  click  of  the  electric  apparatus  which  cov- 
:rs  it  with  unknown  words. 

**  From  time  to  time  she  asked  me: 

"'Am  I  tipsy?' 

"  *  No,  not  yet.' 

"  And  she  went  on  drinking. 

"  She  was  so  in  a  little  while,  not  so  tipsy  as  to  lose 
er  senses,  but  tipsy  enough  to  tell  the  truth,  as  it 
^erned  to  me. 

"  To  her  confidences  as  to  her  emotions  while  a  young 
iri  succeeded  more  intimate  confidences  as  to  her  re- 
itions  with  her  husband.  She  made  them  to  me  with- 
ut  restraint  till  she  wearied  me  with  them,  under  this 
retext,  which  she  repeated  a  hundred  times :     '  I  can 
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surely  tell  everything  to  you.  To  whom  ccHild  I  tell 
everything  if  it  were  not  to  you?  '  So  I  was  made  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  habits,  all  the  defects,  all  the 
fads  and  the  most  secret  fancies  of  her  husband. 

^'  And  by  way  of  claiming  my  approval  she  asked: 
'  Isn't  he  a  flat  ?  Do  you  think  he  has  taken  a  feather 
out  of  me  ?  eh  ?  So,  the  first  time  I  saw  you,  I  said  tc 
myself:  *'  Let  me  see  I  I  like  him,  and  FU  take  him  fo: 
my  lover.     It  was  then  you  began  madiing  me." 

'*  I  must  have  presented  an  odd  face  to  her  eyes  at 
that  moment,  for  she  could  see  it,  tipsy  though  she  was: 
and  with  great  outbursts  of  laughter,  she  exclaimed 
^  Ah  I  you  big  simpleton,  you  did  go  about  it  cautioush ; 
but,  when  men  pay  attention  to  us,  you  dear  block- 
head, you  see  we  like  it,  and  then  they  must  make 
quick  work  of  it,  and  not  keep  us  waiting.  A  mar 
must  be  a  ninny  not  to  understand,  by  a  mere  glance 
at  us,  that  we  mean  **  Yes."  Ah  1  I  believe  I  was  wait- 
ing for  you,  you  stupid  I  I  did  not  know  what  to  do  in 
order  to  make  you  see  that  I  was  in  a  hurry.  Oh  I  ye^ 
flowers,  verses,  compliments,  more  verses,  and  nothin: 
else  at  all  I  I  was  very  near  letting  you  go,  my  fir.. 
fellow,  you  were  so  long  in  making  up  your  mind.  An: 
only  to  think  that  half  the  men  in  the  world  are  like  yo- 
while  the  other  half,  ha  I  ha  1  ha  I ' 

**  This  laugh  of  hers  sent  a  cold  shiver  down  my  back 
I  stammered;  *The  other  half  —  what  about  xht 
other  half?* 

"  She  still  went  on  drinking,  her  eyes  steeped  in  the 
fumes  of  sparkling  wine,  her  mind  impelled  by  the  irr^ 
perious  necessity  for  telling  the  truth  which  sometinia 
takes  possession  of  drunkards. 
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*' She  replied:  *AhI  the  other  half  makes  quick 
work  of  it  —  too  quick ;  but,  all  the  same,  they  are  right. 
There  are  days  when  we  don't  hit  it  off  with  them ;  but 
there  arc  days,  too,  when  it  all  goes  right,  in  spite  of 
everything.  .  .  .  My  dear,  if  you  only  knew  how 
funny  it  is  —  the  way  the  two  kinds  of  men  actl  You 
see,  the  timid  ones,  such  as  you,  you  never  oould 
imagine  what  sort  the  others  are  and  what  they  do, 
immediately,  as  soon  as  they  find  themselves  alone  with 
us.  They  are  regular  dare-devils  I  They  get  many  a 
slap  in  the  face  from  us,  no  doubt  of  that,  but  what 
does  that  matter?  They  know  we're  the  sort  that  kias 
and  don't  tell  1     They  know  us  well,  they  do  1 ' 

"  I  stared  at  her  with  the  eyes  of  an  Inquisitor,  and 
with  a  mad  desire  to  make  her  speak,  to  learn  every- 
thing from  her.  How  often  had  I  put  this  question  to 
myself:  '  How  do  the  other  men  behave  towards  the 
women  who  belong  to  us  ? '  I  was  fully  conscious  of 
the  fact  that,  from  the  way  I  saw  two  men  talking  to 
the  same  woman  publicly  in  a  drawing-room,  these  two 
men,  if  they  found  themselves,  one  after  the  other,  all 
alone  with  her,  would  conduct  themselves  quite  differ- 
ently, although  they  were  both  equally  well  acquainted 
with  her.  We  can  guess  at  the  first  glance  of  the  eye 
that  certain  beings,  naturally  endowed  with  thtf  power 
of  seduction,  or  only  more  lively,  more  daring  than  we 
are>  reach  after  an  hour's  chat  with  a  woman  who  pleases 
them,  to  a  degree  of  intimacy  to  which  we  would  not 
attain  in  a  year.  Well,  do  these  men,  these  seducers, 
these  bold  adventurers,  take,  when  the  occasion,  pre- 
sents itself  to  them^  liberties  with  their  hands  and  lips 
which  to  us,  the  timid  ones,  would  appear  odious  ou& 
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rages,  but  which  women  perhaps  look  on  merely  as  par- 
donable effrontery,  as  indecent  homages  to  their  irre- 
sistible grace  I 

"  So  I  asked  her :  '  There  are  women,  though,  who 
think  these  men  very  improper  ? ' 

''  She  threw  herself  back  on  her  chair  in  order  to 
laugh  more  at  her  ease,  but  with  a  nerveless,  unhealthy 
laugh,  one  of  those  laughs  which  ends  in  nervous  fits, 
then,  a  little  more  calmly,  she  replied :  '  Ha  1  ha !  my 
dear,  improper?  that  is  to  say,  that  they  dare  everything, 
at  once,  all,  you  understand,  and  many  other  things, 
too.' 

''  I  felt  myself  horrified  as  if  she  had  just  revealed  to 
me  a  monstrous  thing. 

"  *  And  you  permit  this,  you  women  ?  ' 

"  '  No,  we  don't  permit  it ;  we  slap  them  in  the  face, 
but,  for  all  that,  they  amuse  us  I  And  then  with  them 
one  is  always  afraid,  one  is  never  easy.  You  must  keep 
watching  them  the  whole  time ;  it  is  like  fighting  a  duel. 
You  have  to  keep  staring  into  their  eyes  to  see  what 
they  are  thinking  of  or  where  they  are  putting  their 
hands.  They  are  blackguards,  if  you  like,  but  they  love 
us  better  than  you  do.* 

^'  A  singular  and  unexpected  sensation  stole  over 
me.  Although  a  bachelor,  and  determined  to  remain 
a  bachelor,  I  suddenly  felt  in  my  breast  the  spirit  of  a 
husband  in  the  face  of  this  impudent  confidence.  I 
felt  myself  the  friend,  the  ally,  the  brother  of  all  these 
confiding  men  who  are,  if  not  robbed,  at  least  defrauded 
by  all  the  rufHers  of  woman's  waists. 

"  It  is  this  strange  emotion,  monsieur,  that  I  am 
obeying  at  this  moment,  in  writing  to  you,  and  in  beg- 
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ging  of  you  to  address  a  warning  note  to  the  great  army 
of  easy-going  husbands. 

**  However,  I  had  stiU  some  lingering  doubts.  This 
woman  was  drunk  and  must  be  lying. 

"  I  went  on  to  inquire:  *  How  is  it  that  you  never 
relate  these  adventures  to  anyone,  you  women  ?  ' 

**  She  gazed  at  me  with  profound  pity,  and  with  such 
an  air  of  sincerity  that,  for  the  moment,  I  thought  she 
had  been  soberized  by  astonishment. 

"  '  We  —  But,  my  dear  fellow,  you  are  very  foolish. 
Why  do  we  never  talk  to  you  about  these  things  ?  Ha ! 
ha  I  ha  1  Does  your  valet  tell  you  about  his  tips,  his 
odd  sous?  Well,  this  is  our  little  tip.  The  husband 
ought  not  to  complain  when  we  don't  go  farther.  But 
how  dull  you  are  I  To  talk  of  these  things  would  be  to 
give  the  alarm  to  all  ninnies  1  Ah  I  how  dull  you  are ! 
.  .  .  And  then  what  harm  does  it  do  as  long  as 
we  don't  yield  ?  ' 

"  I  felt  myself  in  a  great  state  of  great  confusion  as  I 
put  this  question  to  her : 

"  *  So  then  you  have  often  been  embraced  by  men  ? ' 

"  She  answered,  with  an  air  of  sovereign  contempt 
for  the  man  who  could  have  any  doubt  on  the  subject: 

"  *  Faith  1  —  Why,  every  woman  has  been  often  em- 
braced. .  .  .  Try  it  on  with  any  of  them,  no 
matter  whom,  in  order  to  see  for  yourself,  you  great 
goose !  Look  here  1  embrace  Mme.  de  X I  She  is  quite 
young,  and  quite  virtuous.  Embrace,  my  friend  — 
embrace,  and  touch,  you  shall  see.     Ha  I  ha !  ha  1 ' 

"  All  of  a  sudden  she  flung  her  glass  straight  at  the 
chandelier.     The  champagne  fell  down  in  a  shower, 
VIII— 21 
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extinguished  three  wax-candles,  stained  the  hangings, 
and  deluged  the  table,  while  the  broken  glass  was 
scattered  about  the  dining-room.  Then,  she  made  an 
effort  to  seize  the  bottle  to  do  the  same  with  it,  but  I 
prevented  her.  After  that,  she  burst  out  crying  in  a 
very  loud  tone  —  the  nervous  fit  had  come  on,  as  I  had 
anticipated.     .     •     . 

"  Some  days  later,  I  had  almost  forgotten  this  avowal 
of  a  tipsy  woman  when  I  chanced  to  find  myself  at  an 
evening  party  with  this  Mme.  de  X —  whom  my  mis- 
tress had  advised  me  to  embrace.  As  I  lived  in  the 
same  direction  as  she  did,  I  offered  to  drive  her  to  her 
own  door,  for  she  was  alone  this  evening.  She  accepted 
my  offer, 

"  As  soon  as  we  were  in  the  carriage,  I  said  to  my- 
self:  *  Come!  I  must  try  it  on! '  But  I  had  not  the 
courage.  I  did  not  know  how  to  make  a  start,  how  to 
begin  the  attack. 

**  Then  suddenly,  the  desperate  courage  of  cowards 
came  to  my  aid.  I  said  to  her:  *  How  pretty  you 
were,  this  evening.' 

**  She  replied  with  a  laugh:  '  So  then,  this  evening 
was  an  exception,  since  you  only  remarked  it  for  the 
first  time.' 

"  I  did  not  know  what  rejoinder  to  make.  Certainly 
my  gallantry  was  not  making  progress.  After  a  little 
reflection,  however,  I  managed  to  say : 

"  *  No,  but  I  never  dared  to  tell  you.' 

"  She  was  astonished:* 

"*Why?' 

"  *  Because  it  is  —  it  is  a  little  difficult.' 

"  '  Difficult  to  tell  a  woman  that  she's  pretty?     Why, 
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where  did  you  come  from?  You  should  always  tell 
us  so,  even  when  you  only  half  think  it.  .  .  .  be- 
cause it  always  gives  us  pleasure  to  hear."     .     .     . 

**  I  felt  myself  suddenly  animated  by  a  fantastic  au- 
dacityi  and,  catching  her  round  the  waist,  I  raiwd  nay 
lips  towards  her  mouth. 

"  Nevertheless  1  seemed  to  be  rather  nervous  about 
it,  and  not  to  appear  so  terrible  to  her.  I  must  also 
have  arranged  and  executed  my  movement  very  badly, 
for  she  managed  to  turn  her  head  aside  so  as  to  avoid 
contact  with  my  face,  saying : 

"  '  Oh  no  —  this  is  rather  too  much  —  too  much. 
.  .  .  You  are  too  quick  I  Take  care  of  my  hair* 
You  cannot  embrace  a  woman  who  has  her  hair  dressed 
like  mine  1  *     .     •     . 

"  I  resumed  my  former  position  in  the  carriage,  dis- 
concerted, unnerved  by  this  repulse.  But  the  carriage 
drew  up  before  her  gate;  and  she,  as  she  stepped  out 
of  it,  held  out  her  hand  to  me,  saying  in  her  most  gra- 
cous  tones : 

"  '  Thanks,  dear  monsieur,  for  having  seen  me  home 
.     .     .     and  don't  forget  my  advice !  ' 

'*  I  saw  her  three  days  later.  She  had  forgotten 
everything. 

**  And  I,  monsieur,  I  am  incessantly  thinking  of  the 
other  sort  of  men  —  the  sort  of  men  to  whom  a  lady's 
hair  is  no  obstacle,  and  who  know  how  to  seize  every 
opportunity."     •     .     . 
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THE  shadows  of  a  balmy  night  were  slowly  fall- 
ing. The  women  remained  in  the  drawing- 
room  of  the  villa.  The  men,  seated  or 
astride  on  garden-chairs,  were  smoking  in  front  of  the 
door,  forming  a  circle  round  a  table  laden  with  cups  and 
wineglasses. 

Their  cigars  shone  like  eyes  in  the  darkness  which, 
minute  by  minute,  was  growing  thicker.  They  had 
been  talking  about  a  frightful  accident  which  had  oc- 
curred the  night  before  —  two  men  and  three  womct 
drowned  before  the  eyes  of  the  guests  in  the  rive: 
opposite. 

General  dc  G remarked : 

"  Yes,  these  things  are  affecting,  but  they  arc  nrt 
horrible. 

"  The  horrible,  that  well-known  word,  means  mud 
more  than  the  terrible.  A  frightful  accident  like  this 
moves,  upsets,  scares;  it  does  not  horrify.  In  order 
that  we  should  experience  horror,  something  more  is 
needed  than  the  excitation  of  the  soul,  something  mor: 
than  the  spectacle  of  the  dreadful  death;  there  must  K 
a  shuddering  sense  of  mystery  or  a  sensation  of  abno: 
mal  terror  beyond  the  limits  of  nature.  A  man  wh: 
dies,  even  in  the  most  dramatic  conditions,  does  nc- 
excite  horror;  a  Held  of  battle  is  not  horrible,  blcK>d 
not  horrible;  the  vilest  crimes  are  rarely  horrible. 

"  Hold  on  I  here  are  two  personal  examples,  whic 
have  shown  me  what  is  the  meaning  of  horror : 
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"  It  was  during  the  war  of  1 870.  We  were  retreat- 
ing towards  Pont-Audemer,  after  haying  passed  through 
Rouen.  The  army,  consisting  of  about  twenty  thousand 
men,  twenty  thousand  men  in  disorder,  disbanded,  de- 
moralized, exhausted,  were  going  to  re-form  at  Havre. 

"  The  earth  was  covered  with  snow.  The  night  was 
falling.  They  had  not  eaten  anything  since  the  day 
before.  They  were  flying  rapidly,  the  Prussians  not 
being  far  off. 

"  All  the  Norman  country,  livid,  dotted  with  the 
shadows  of  the  trees  surrounding  the  farms,  extended 
under  a  black  sky,  heavy  and  sinister. 

"  Nothing  else  could  be  heard  in  the  wan  twilight 
save  the  confused  sound,  soft  and  undefined,  of  a  march- 
ing throng,  an  endless  tramping,  mingled  with  the  vague 
clink  of  pottingers  or  sabers.  The  men,  bent,  round- 
shouldered,  dirty,  in  many  cases  even  in  rags,  dragged 
themselves  along,  hurried  through  the  snow,  with  a 
long,  broken-backed  stride. 

"  The  skin  of  their  hands  stuck  to  the  steel  of  their 
muskets'  butt-ends,  for  it  was  freezing  dreadfully  that 
night.  I  frequently  saw  a  little  soldier  take  off  his 
shoes  in  order  to  walk  barefooted,  so  much  did  his  foot- 
gear bruise  him ;  and  with  every  step  he  left  a  little  track 
of  blood.  Then,  after  some  time,  he  sat  down  in  a  field 
for  a  few  minutes'  rest,  and  he  never  got  up  again. 
Every  man  who  sat  down  was  a  dead  man. 

'*  Should  we  have  left  behind  us  those  poor  exhausted 
soldiers,  who  fondly  counted  on  being  able  to  start 
afresh  as  soon  as  they  had  somewhat  refreshed  their 
stiffened  legs  ?  Now,  scarcely  had  they  ceased  to  move, 
and  to  make  their  almost  frozen  blood  circulate  in  their 
veins,  than  an  unconquerable  torpor  congealed  them, 
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nailed  them  to  the  ground,  closed  their  eyes,  and  in 
one  second  collapsed  this  overworked  human  mcchan- 
ism.  And  they  gradually  sank  down,  their  heads  fall- 
ing towards  their  knees,  without,  however,  quite  tum- 
bling over,  for  their  loins  and  their  limbs  lost  their  a- 
pacity  for  moving,  and  became  as  hard  as  wood,  im- 
possible to  bend  or  to  set  upright. 

'*  And  the  rest  of  us,  more  robust,  kept  still  strag- 
gling on,  chilled  to  the  marrow  of  our  bones,  advancing 
by  dint  of  forced  movement  through  that  night,  through 
that  snow,  through  that  cold  and  deadly  countn. 
crushed  by  pain,  by  defeat,  by  despair,  above  all  over- 
come by  the  abominable  sensation  of  abandonment,  of 
the  end,  of  death,  of  nothingness. 

**  I  saw  two  gendarmes  holding  by  the  arm  a  curious- 
looking  little  man,  old,  beardless,  of  truly  surprising 
aspect. 

'*  They  were  looking  out  for  an  officer,  believing  tha: 
they  had  caught  a  spy.  The  word  *  spy '  at  once 
spread  through  the  midst  of  the  stragglers,  and  they 
gathered  in  a  group  round  the  prisoner.  A  voice  ex- 
claimed :  *  He  must  be  shot  I '  And  all  these  soldiers 
who  were  falling  from  utter  prostration,  only  holding 
themselves  on  their  feet  by  leaning  on  their  guns,  felt  al. 
of  a  sudden  that  thrill  of  furious  and  bestial  anger 
which  urges  on  a  mob  to  massacre. 

"  I  wanted  to  speak  1  I  was  at  that  time  in  command 
of  a  battalion;  but  they  no  longer  recognized  the  au- 
thority of  their  commanding  officers;  they  would  have 
shot  myself. 

**  One  of  the  gendarmes  said :  '  He  has  been  foUoii^' 
ing  us  for  the  last  three  days.     He  has  been  asking  in- 

-mation  from  everyone  about  the  artillery.' 
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'^  I  took  it  on  myself  to  question  this  person. 

"  *  What  are  you  doing?  What  do  you  want?  Why 
are  you  accompanying  the  army  ? ' 

''  He  stammered  out  some  words  in  some  unintelligi- 
ble dialect.  He  was,  indeed,  a  strange  being,  with  nar- 
row shoulders,  a  sly  look,  and  such  an  agitated  air  in 
my  presence  that  I  had  no  longer  any  real  doubt  that 
he  was  a  spy.  He  seemed  very  aged  and  feeble.  He 
kept  staring  at  me  from  under  his  eyes  with  humble, 
stupid,  and  crafty  air. 

The  men  all  round  us  exclaimed : 

** 'To  the  wall!  to  the  wall  1' 

'*  I  said  to  the  gendarmes : 

"  *  Do  you  answer  for  the  prisoner? ' 

**  I  had  not  ceased  speaking  when  a  terrible  push 
threw  me  on  my  back,  and  in  a  second  I  saw  the  man 
seized  by  the  furious  soldiers,  thrown  down,  struck, 
dragged  along  the  side  of  the  road,  and  flung  against  a 
tree.     He  fell  in  the  snow,  nearly  dead  already. 

"  And  immediately  they  shot  him.  The  soldiers  fired 
at  him,  re-loaded  their  guns,  fired  again  with  the  des- 
perate energy  of  brutes.  They  fought  with  each  other 
to  have  a  shot  at  him,  filed  off  in  front  of  the  corpse, 
and  kept  firing  on  at  him,  as  people  at  a  funeral  keep 
sprinkling  holy  water  m  front  of  a  coffin. 

"  But  suddenly  a  cry  arose  of:  *  The  Prussians!  the 
Prussians  I ' 

"  And  all  along  the  horizon  I  heard  the  great  noise  of 

this  panic-stricken  army  in  full*  flight. 

.    "  The  panic,  generated  by  these  shots  fired  at  this 

vagabond,  had  filled  his  very  executioners  with  terror; 

and,  without  realizing  that  they  were  themselves  the 
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originators  of  the  scare,  rushed  away  and  disappeared 
in  the  darkness. 

**  I  remained  alone  in  front  of  the  corpse  with  the  two  I 
gendarmes  whom  their  duty  had  compelled  to  stay  with  | 
me. 

**  They  lifted  up  the  riddled  piece  of  flesh,  bruised 
and  bleeding. 

** '  He  must  be  examined,'  said  I  to  them. 

*'  And  I  handed  them  a  box  of  vestas  which  I  had  in 
my  pocket.  One  of  the  soldiers  had  another  box.  I 
was  standing  between  the  two. 

**  The  gendarme,  who  was  feeling  the  body,  called 
out: 

*' '  Clothed  in  a  blue  blouse,  a  trousers,  and  a  pair  of 
shoes.' 

''The  first  match  went  out;  we  lighted  a  second. 
The  man  went  on,  as  he  turned  out  his  pockets: 

^' '  A  horn  knife,  check  handkerchief,  a  snuff-box,  a 
bit  of  packthread,  a  piece  of  bread.' 

"The  second  match  went  out;  we  lighted  a  third. 
The  gendarme,  after  having  handled  the  corpse  for  a 
long  time,  said : 

"  '  That  is  aU.' 

"I  said: 

'* '  Strip  him.  We  shall  perhaps  find  something  near 
the  skin.' 

"  And,  in  order  that  the  two  soldiers  might  help  each 
other  in  this  task,  I  stood  between  them  to  give  them 
light.  I  saw  them,  by  the  rapid  and  speedily  extin- 
guished flash  of  the  match,  take  off  the  garments  one 
by  one,  and  expose  to  view  that  bleeding  bundle  of  flesh 
still  warm,  though  lifeless. 

"  And  suddenly  one  of  them  exclaimed: 
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"  *  Good  God,  General,  it  is  a  woman  I ' 

'*  I  cannot  describe  to  you  the  strange  and  poignant 
sensation  of  pain  that  moved  my  heart.  I  could  not 
believe  it,  and  I  knelt  down  in  the  snow  before  this 
shapeless  pulp  of  flesh  to  see  for  myself:  it  was  a 
woman. 

*'  The  two  gendarmes,  speechless  and  stunned,  waited 
for  me  to  give  my  opinion  on  the  matter.  But  I  did  not 
know  what  to  think,  what  theory  to  adopt. 

"  Then  the  brigadier  slowly  drawled  out : 

"  '  Perhaps  she  came  to  look  for  a  son  of  hers  in  the 
artillery,  whom  she  had  not  heard  from.' 

'*  And  the  other  chimed  in : 

"  *  Perhaps  indeed  that  is  so.* 

"  And  I,  who  had  seen  some  very  terrible  things  in 
my  time,  began  to  cry.  And  I  felt,  in  the  presence  of 
this  corpse,  in  that  icy  cold  night,  the  midst  of  that 
gloomy  pain,  at  the  sight  of  this  mystery,  at  the  sight 
of  this  murdered  stranger,  the  meaning  of  that  word 
'  Horror.* 

"  Now  I  had  the  same  sensation  last  year  while  inter- 
rogating one  of  the  survivors  of  the  Flatters  Mission, 
an  Algerian  sharpshooter. 

"  You  know  the  details  of  this  atrocious  drama.  It 
is  possible,  however,  that  you  are  unacquainted  with 
them. 

"  The  Colonel  traveled  through  the  desert  into  the 
Soudan,  and  passed  through  the  immense  territory  of 
the  Touaregs,  who  are,  in  that  great  ocean  of  sand 
which  stretches  from  the  Atlantic  to  Egypt  and  from  the 
Soudan  to  Algeria,  a  kind  of  pirates  resembling  those 
who  ravaged  the  seas  in  former  days. 
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**  The  guides  who  accompanied  the  column  belonged 
to  the  tribe  of  Chambaa,  of  Ouargla. 

"  Now,  one  day,  they  pitched  their  camp  in  the  middle 
of  the  desert,  and  the  Arabs  declared  that,  as  the  spring 
was  a  little  farther  away,  they  would  go  with  all  their 
camels  to  look  for  water. 

"  Only  one  man  warned  the  Colonel  that  he  had  been 
betrayed:  Flatters  did  not  believe  this,  and  accom- 
panied the  convoy  with  the  engineers,  the  doctors,  and 
nearly  all  his  officers. 

**  They  were  massacred  round  the  spring,  and  all  the 
camels  captured. 

"  The  Captain  of  the  Arab  Intelligence  Department 
at  Ouargla,  who  had  remained  in  the  camp,  took  com- 
mand of  the  survivors,  spahis  and  sharpshooters,  and 
they  commenced  the  retreat,  leaving  behind  the  bag- 
gage and  the  provisions  for  want  of  camels  to  carry 
them. 

"Then  they  started  on  their  journey  through  this 
solitude  without  shade  and  without  limits,  under  the 
devouring  sun  which  burned  them  from  morning  till 
night. 

**  One  tribe  came  to  tender  its  Submission  and  brought 
dates  as  a  tribute.  They  were  poisoned.  Nearly  all 
the  French  died,  and,  among  them,  the  last  officer. 

*'  There  now  only  remained  a  few  spahis  with  their 
quartermaster,  Pobequin,  and  some  native  sharpshooters 
of  the  Chambaa  tribe.  They  had  still  two  camels  left. 
They  disappeared  one  night  along  with  two  Arabs. 

**  Then,  the  survivors  understood  that  they  were  go- 
ing to  eat  each  other  up,  and,  as  soon  as  they  discovered 
the  flight  of  the  two  men  with  the  two  beasts,  those  who 
remained  separated,  and  proceeded  to  march,  one  by 
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one,  through  the  soft  sand)  under  the  glare  of  a  scorch- 
ing sun,  at  a  distance  of  more  than  a  gunshot  from  each 
other. 

"  So  they  went  on  all  day,  and,  when  they  reached  a 
spring,  each  of  them  came  to  drink  at  it  in  turn  as  soon 
as  each  solitary  marcher  had  moved  forward  the  number 
of  yards  arranged  upon.  And  thus  they  continued 
marching  the  whole  day,  raising,  everywhere  they 
passed,  in  that  level  burnt-up  expanse,  those  little  col- 
umns of  dust  which,  at  a  distance,  indicate  those  who  are 
trudging  through  the  desert. 

"  But,  one  morning,  one  of  the  travelers  made  a  sud- 
den turn,  and  drew  nearer  to  his  neighbor.  And  they 
all  stopped  to  look. 

"  The  man  toward  whom  the  famished  soldier  drew 
near  did  not  fly,  but  lay  flat  on  the  ground,  and  took 
aim  at  the  one  who  was  coming  on.  When  he  believed 
he  was  within  gunshot,  he  fired.  The  other  was  not 
hit,  and  he  continued  then  to  advance,  and  cocking  his 
gun  in  turn,  killed  his  comrade. 

*'  Then  from  the  entire  horizon,  the  others  rushed  to 
seek  their  share.  And. he  who  had  killed  the  fallen 
man,  cutting  the  corpse  into  pieces,  distributed  it. 

**  And  they  once  more  placed  themselves  at  fixed  dis- 
tances, these  irreconcilable  allies,  preparing  for  the  next 
murder  which  would  bring  them  together. 

**  For  two  days,  they  lived  on  this  human  flesh  which 
they  divided  amongst  each  other.  Then,  the  famine 
came  back,  and  he  who  had  killed  the  first  man  began 
killing  afresh.  And  again,  like  a  butcher,  he  cut  up  the 
corpse,  and  offered  it  to  his  comrades,  keeping  only  his 
own  portion  of  it. 

**  And  5Q  this  retreat  of  cannibals  continued. 
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'^  The  last  Frenchman^  Pobeguin,  was  massacred  at 
the  side  of  a  well,  the  very  night  before  the  supplies  ar- 
rived. 

"  Do  you  understand  now  what  I  mean  by  the  Hor- 
rible?" 

This  was  the  story  told  us  a  few  nights  ago  by  Gen- 
eral de  G . 
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JACQUES  DE  RANDAL,  having  dined  at  home 
alone,  told  his  valet  he  might  go,  and  then  he  sat 
down  at  a  table  to  write  his  letters. 

He  thus  finished  every  year  by  writing  and  dreaming. 
He  made  for  himself  a  sort  of  review  of  things  that  had 
happened  since  last  New  Year's  Day,  things  that  were 
now  all  over  and  dead ;  and,  in  proportion  as  the  faces 
of  his  friends  rose  up  before  his  eyes,  he  wrote  them  a 
few  lines,  a  cordial  "  Good  morning  "  on  the  ist  of  Jan- 
uary. 

So  he  sat  down,  opened  a  drawer,  took  out  of  it  a 
woman's  photograph,  gazed  at  it  a  few  moments,  and 
kissed  it.  Then,  having  laid  it  beside  a  sheet  of  note- 
paper,  he  began : 

"  My  dear  Irene. —  You  must  have  by  this  time  the 
little  souvenir  which  I  sent  you.  I  have  shut  myself  up 
this  evening  in  order  to  tell  you." 

The  pen  here  ceased  to  move.  Jacques  rose  up  and 
began  walking  up  and  down  the  room. 

For  the  last  six  months  he  had  a  mistress,  not  a  mis- 
tress like  the  others,  a  woman  with  whom  one  engages 
in  a  passing  intrigue,  of  the  theatrical  world  or  the 
"  demi-monde,"  but  a  wcxnan  whom  he  loved  and  won. 
He  was  no  longer  a  young  man,  although  he  was  still 
comparatively  young  for  a  man,  and  he  looked  on  life 
seriously  in  a  positive  and  practical  spirit. 

Accordingly,  he  drew  up  the  balance  sheet  of  his  pas- 
sion, as  he  drew  up  every  year  the  balance  sheet  of 
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friendships  that  were  ended  or  freshly  contracted,  of 
circumstances  and  persons  that  had  entered  into  his 
life. 

His  first  ardor  of  love  having  grown  calmer,  he 
asked  himself  with  the  precision  of  a  merchant  making 
a  calculation,  what  was  the  state  of  his  heart  with  re- 
gard to  her,  and  he  tried  to  form  an  idea  of  what  it 
would  be  in  the  future. 

He  found  there  a  great  and  deep  affection,  made 
up  of  tenderness,  gratitude,  and  the  thousand  subtle  ties 
which  give  birth  to  long  and  powerful  attachments. 

A  ring  of  the  bell  made  him  start.  He  hesitated. 
Would  he  open  ?  But  he  said  to  himself  that  it  was  his 
duty  to  open  on  this  New  Year's  night,  to  open  to  the 
Unknown  who  knocks  while  passing,  no  matter  whom 
it  may  be. 

So  he  took  a  wax  candle,  passed  through  the  ante* 
chamber,  removed  the  bolts,  turned  the  key,  drew  the 
door  back,  and  saw  his  mistress  standing  pale  as  a 
corpse,  leaning  against  the  wall. 

He  stammered. 

**  What  is  the  matter  with  you?  " 

She  replied, 

"  Are  you  alone?  " 

"  Yes." 

"Without  servants?" 

**  Yes," 

"  You  are  not  going  out?  " 

"  No." 

She  entered  with  the  air  of  a  woman  who  krtew  the 
house.  As  soon  as  she  was  in  the  drawing-room,  she 
sank  into  the  sofa,  and,  covering  her  face  with  her 
hands,  began  to  weep  dreadfully. 
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He  knelt  down  at  her  feet,  seized  hold  of  her  hands 
to  remove  them  from  her  eyes,  so  that  he  might  look  at 
them,  and  exclaim, 

"  Irene,  Irene,  what  is  the  matter  with  you?  I  im- 
plore of  you  to  tell  me  what  is  the  matter  with  you  ?  " 

Then,  in  the  midst  of  her  sobs  she  murmured, 

"  I  can  no  longer  live  like  this/' 

He  did  not  understand. 

"  Live  like  this?     What  do  you  mean?  "... 

"  Yes.  I  can  no  longer  live  like  this.  ;  .  .  I 
have  endured  so  much*  .  .  .  He  struck  me  this 
afternoon," 

"  Who,  your  husband  ?  " 

'*  Yes,  my  husband." 

"Hal" 

He  was  astonished,  having  never  suspected  that  her 
husband  could  be  brutal.  He  was  a  man  of  the  world, 
of  the  better  class,  a  clubman,  a  lover  of  horses,  a 
theater  goer,  and  an  expert  swordsman ;  he  was  known, 
talked  about,  appreciated  everywhere,  having  very 
courteous  manners,  a  very  mediocre  intellect,  an  ab- 
sence of  education  and  oiF  the  real  culture  needed  in 
order  to  think  like  all  well-bred  people,  and  finally  a 
respect  for  all  conventional  prejudices. 

He  appeared  to  devote  himself  to  his  wife,  as  a  man 
ought  to  do  in  the  case  of  wealthy  and  well-bred  peo- 
ple. He  displayed  enough  of  anxiety  about  her  wishes, 
her  health,  her  dresses,  and,  beyond  that,  left  her 
perfectly  free. 

Randal,  having  become  Irene's  friend,  had  a  right  to 
the  affectionate  hand-clasp  which  every  husband  en- 
dowed with  good  manners  owes  to  his  wife's  intimate 
acquaintances,     Then,  when  Jacques,  after  having  been 
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for  some  time  the  friend,  became  the  lover,  his  relations 
with  the  husband  were  more  cordial,  as  is  fitting. 

Jacques  had  never  dreamed  that  there  were  storms 
in  this  household,  and  he  was  scared  at  this  unexpected 
revelation. 

He  asked, 

"  How  did  it  happen  ?  tell  me." 

Thereupon  she  related  a  long  history,  the  entire  his- 
tory of  her  life  since  the  day  of  her  marriage,  the 
first  discussion  arising  out  of  a  mere  nothing,  then 
accentuating  itself  with  all  the  estrangement  which 
grows  up  each  day  between  two  opposite  types  of  char- 
acter. 

Then  came  quarrels,  a  complete  separation,  not  ap- 
parent, but  real;  next,  her  husband  showed  himself  ag- 
gressive, suspicious,  violent.  Now,  he  was  jealous,  jeal- 
ous of  Jacques,  and  this  day  even,  after  a  scene,  he  had 
struck  her. 

She  added  with  decision,  "  I  will  not  go  back  to  him. 
Do  with  me  what  you  like," 

Jacques  sat  down  opposite  to  her,  their  knees  touch- 
ing each  other.     He  caught  hold  of  her  hands. 

**  My  dear  love,  you  are  going  to  commit  a  gross,  an 
irreparable  folly.  If  you  want  to  quit  your  husband, 
put  wrongs  on  one  side,  so  that  your  situation  as  a 
woman  of  the  world  may  be  saved." 

She  asked,  as  she  cast  at  him  a  restless  glance: 

"  Then,  what  do  you  advise  me  ?  " 

"  To  go  back  home  and  to  put  up  with  your  life  there 
till  the  day  when  you  can  obtain  either  a  separation  or 
a  divorce,  with  the  honors  of  war." 

*'  Is  not  this  thing  which  you  advise  me  to  do  a  little 
Cowardly?" 
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"No;  it  is  wise  and  reasonable.  You  have  a  high 
position,  a  reputation  to  safeguard,  friends  to  preserve, 
and  relations  to  deal  with.  You  must  not  lose  all  these 
through  a  mere  caprice." 

She  rose  up  and  said  with  violence, 

"  Well,  no  1  I  cannot  have  any  more  of  it  I  It  is  at 
an  end  I  it  is  at  an  end !  " 

Then,  placing  her  two  hands  on  her  lover's  shoulders, 
and  looking  at  him  straight  in  the  face,  she  asked, 

"  Do  you  love  me?  '*^ 

"Yes." 

"Really  and  truly?*' 

"  Yes." 

"  Then  keep  me." 

He  exclaimed, 

"Keep  you?  In  my  own  house?  Here?  Why 
^ou  are  mad.  It  would  mean  losing  you  for  ever; 
osing  you  beyond  hope  of  recall  I     You  are  mad  1  " 

She  replied  slowly  and  seriously,  like  a  woman  who 
eels  the  weight  of  her  words, 

"  Listen,  Jacques.  He  has  forbidden  me  to  see  you 
gain,  and  I  will  not  play  this  comedy  of  coming  se- 
retly  to  your  house.  You  must  either  lose  me  or  take 
le." 

"  My  dear  Irene,  in  that  case,  obtain  your  divorce, 
nd  I  will  marry  you." 

"  Yes,  you  will  marry  me  in  —  two  years  at  the  soon- 
5t.     Yours  is  a  patient  love." 

'*Look  here!  Reflect  I  If  you  remain  here,  he'll 
>me  to-morrow  to  take  you  away,  and  seeing  that  he  is 
Dur  husband,  seeing  that  he  has  right  and  law  on  his 
de." 

"I  did  not  ask  you  to  keep  me  in  your  own  house, 

VIII— 22  ^  T 
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Jacques,  but  to  take  me  anywhere  you  like.  I  thought 
you  loved  me  enough  to  do  that.  I  have  made  a  mis- 
take.    Good-bye!  " 

She  turned  round  and  went  towards  the  door  so 
quickly  that  he  was  only  able  to  catch  hold  of  her  when 
she  was  outside  the  room. 

"  Listen,  Irene." 

She  struggled  and  did  not  want  to  listen  to  him  any 
longer,  her  eyes  full  of  tears,  and  with  these  words  only 
on  her  lips, 

"  Let  me  alone  1  let  me  alone  1  let  me  alone  I  " 

He  made  her  sit  down  by  force,  and  falling  once 
more  on  his  knees  at  her  feet,  he  now  brought  forward 
a  number  of  arguments  and  counsels  to  make  her  under- 
stand the  folly  and  terrible  risk  of  her  project.  He 
omitted  nothing  which  he  deemed  it  necessary  to  say  to 
convince  her,  finding  even  in  his  very  affection  for  her 
motives  of  persuasion. 

As  she  remained  silent  aiid  cold,  he  begged  of  her, 
implored  of  her  to  listen  to  him,  to  trust  him,  to  follow 
his  advice. 

When  he  had  finished  speaking,  she  only  replied : 

"  Are  you  disposed  to  let  me  go  away  now?  Take 
away  your  hands,  so  that  I  may  rise  up." 

"  Look  here,  Irene." 

"Will  you  let  me  go?" 

"Irene     .     .     .     is  your  resolution  irrevocable?  •* 

"  Do  let  me  go." 

"  Tell  me  only  whether  this  resolution,  this  foolish 
resolution  of  yours,  which  you  will  bitterly  regret,  is 
irrevocable?  " 

"Yes     .     .     .     let  me  go  I" 
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"  Then  stay.  You  know  well  that  you  are  at  home 
here.     We  shall  go  away  to-morrow  morning." 

She  rose  up  in  spite  of  him,  and  said  in  a  hard 
tone: 

*'  No,  It  is  too  late,  I  do  not  want  sacrifice;  I  do 
not  want  devotion." 

'*Stay!  I  have  done  what  I  ought  to  do;  I  have 
said  what  I  ought  to  say.  I  have  no  further  responsi- 
bility on  your  behalf.  My  conscience  is  at  peace.  Tell 
me  what  you  want  mc  to  do,  and  I  will  obey." 

She  resumed  her  seat,  looked  at  him  for  a  long  time, 
and  then  asked,  in  a  very  calm  voice : 

*•  Explain,  then." 

"  How  is  that?     What  do  you  wish  me  to  explain?  " 

"  Everything  —  everything  that  you  have  thought 
about  before  coming  to  this  resolution.  Then  I  will  sec 
what  I  ought  to  do." 

"  But  I  have  thought  about  nothing  at  all.  I  ought 
to  warn  you  that  you  are  going  to  accomplish  an  act  of 
folly*  You  persist;  then  I  ask  to  share  in  this  act  of 
folly,  and  I  even  insist  on  it." 

**  It  is  not  natural  to  change  one's  opinion  so  quickly." 

"  Listen,  my  dear  love.  It  Is  not  a  question  here  of 
sacrifice  or  devotion.  On  the  day  when  I  realized  that 
I  loved  you,  I  said  this  to  myself,  which  every  lover 
ought  to  say  to  himself  in  the  same  case :  *  The  man 
who  loves  a  woman,  who  makes  an  effort  to  win  her, 
who  gets  her,  and  who  takes  her,  contracts  so  far  as  he* 
is  himself,  and  so  far  as  she  is  concerned,  a  sacred  en- 
gagement. It  is,  mark  you,  a  question  of  dealing  with 
a  woman  like  you,  and  not  with  a  woman  of  an  im- 
pulsive and  yielding  disposition. 
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**  Marriage  which  has  a  great  social  value,  a  great 
legal  value,  possesses  in  my  eyes  only  a  very  slight  moral 
value,  taking  into  account  the  conditions  under  which 
it  generally  takes  place. 

"  Therefore,  when  a  woman,  united  by  this  lawful 
bond,  but  having  no  attachment  to  her  husband,  whom 
she  cannot  love,  a  woman  whose  heart  is  free,  meets  a 
man  whom  she  cares  for,  and  gives  herself  to  him, 
when  a  man  who  has  no  other  tie,  takes  a  woman  in 
this  way,  I  say  that  they  pledge  themselves  towards 
each  other  by  this  mutual  and  free  agreement  much 
more  than  by  the  *  Yes '  uttered  in  the  presence  of  the 
Mayor's  sash. 

"  I  say  that,  if  they  are  both  honorable  persons,  their 
union  must  be  more  intimate,  more  real,  more  healthy, 
than  if  all  the  sacraments  had  consecrated  it. 

*'  This  woman  risks  everything.  And  it  is  exactly 
because  she  knows  it,  because  she  gives  everything,  her 
heart,  her  body,  her  soul,  her  honor,  her  life,  because 
she  has  foreseen  all  miseries,  all  dangers,  all  catastro- 
phies,  because  she  dares  to  do  a  bold  act,  an  intrepid  act, 
because  she  is  prepared,  determined  to  brave  everything 
—  her  husband  who  might  kill  her,  and  society  which 
may  cast  her  out.  This  is  why  she  is  respectable  in  her 
conjugal  infidelity,  this  is  why  her  lover,  in  taking  her, 
must  also  have  foreseen  everything,  and  preferred  her 
to  everything  whatever  may  happen.  I  have  nothing 
'more  to  say.  I  spoke  in  the  beginning  like  a  man  of 
sense  whose  duty  it  was  to  warn  you ;  and  now  there  is 
left  in  me  only  one  man  —  the  man  who  loves  you. 
Say,  then,  what  am  I  to  do  1  " 

Radiant,  she  closed  his  mouth  with  her  lips;  she  said 
to  him  in  a  low  tone : 
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"  It  is  not  true,  darling  I  There  is  nothing  the  mat- 
ter I  My  husband  does  not  suspect  anything.  But  I 
wanted  to  see,  I  wanted  to  know,  what  you  would  do. 
I  wished  for  a  New  Year's  gift  —  the  gift  of  your 
heart  —  another  gift  besides  the  necklace  you  have  sent 
me.  You  have  given  it  to  me.  Thanks  I  thanks! 
.  .  .  God  be  thanked  for  the  happiness  you  have 
given  me  I  " 
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HE  was  slowly  dying,  as  consumptives  die.  I 
saw  him  sitting  down  every  day  at  two  o'clock 
under  the  windows  of  the  hotel,  facing  the 
tranquil  sea  on  an  open-air  bench.  He  remained  foi 
some  time  without  moving,  in  the  heat  of  the  sun  gazing 
mournfully  at  the  Mediterranean.  Every  now  and 
then,  he  cast  a  glance  at  the  lofty  mountains  with  va- 
porous summits  which  shuts  in  Mentone:  then,  with  a 
very  slow  movement,  he  crossed  his  long  legs,  so  thin 
that  they  seemed  two  bones,  around  which  fluttered  the 
cloth  of  his  trousers,  and  he  opened  a  book,  which  was 
always  the  same.  And  then  he  did  not  stir  any  more, 
but  read  on,  read  on  with  his  eye  and  his  mind;  all  his 
expiring  body  seemed  to  read,  all  his  soul  plunged,  lost 
itself,  disappeared,  in  this  book,  up  to  the  hour  when 
the  cool  air  made  him  cough  a  little.  Then,  he  got  up 
and  re-entered  the  hotel. 

He  was  a  tall  German,  with  fair  beard,  who  break- 
fasted and  dined  in  his  own  room,  and  spoke  to  no- 
body. 

A  vague  curiosity  attracted  me  to  him.  One  day  I 
sat  down  by  his  side,  having  taken  up  a  book,  too,  to 
keep  up  appearances,  a  volume  of  De  Musset's  poems. 

And  I  began  to  run  through  "  Rolla." 

Suddenly  my  neighbor  said  to  me,  in  good  French : 

"  Do  you  know  German,  monsieur?  *' 

"  Not  at  all,  monsieur." 

"  I  am  sorry  for  that.     Since  chance  has  thrown  us 
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side  by  side,  I  could  have  lent  you,  I  could  have  shown 
you,  an  inestimable  thing  —  this  book  which  I  hold  in 
my  hand.'* 

"What  is  it  pray?" 

"  It  is  a  copy  of  my  master,  Schopenhauer,  annotated 
with  his  own  hand.  AH  the  margins,  as  you  may  see, 
are  covered  with  his  handwriting." 

I  took  the  book  from  him  reverently,  and  I  gazed  at 
those  forms  incomprehensible  to  me,  but  which  revealed 
the  immortal  thoughts  of  the  greatest  shatterer  of 
dreams  who  had  ever  dwelt  on  earth. 

And  De  Musset's  verses  arose  in  my  memory: 

**  Hast  thou  found  out,  Voltaire,  that  it  is  bliss  to  die, 
Or  does  thy  hideous  smile  over  thy  bleached  bones 
fly?" 

And  involuntarily  I  compared  the  childish  sarcasm, 
the  religious  sarcasm,  of  Voltaire  with  the  irresistible 
irony  of  the  German  philosopher  whose  influence  is 
henceforth  ineffaceable. 

Let  us  protest  and  let  us  be  angry,  let  us  be  indig- 
nant or  let  us  be  enthusiastic,  Schopenhauer  has  marked 
humanity  with  the  seal  of  his  disdain  and  of  his  disen- 
chantment. 

A  disabused  pleasure*seeker,  he  overthrew  beliefs, 
hopes,  poetic  ideal,  and  chimeras,  destroyed  the  as- 
pirations, ravaged  the  confidence  of  souls,  killed  love, 
dragged  down  the  chivalrous  worship  of  women, 
crushed  the  illusions  of  hearts  and  accomplished  the 
most  gigantic  talk  ever  attempted  by  skepticism.  He 
passed  over  everything  with  his  mocking  spirit,  and  left 
everything  empty.     And  even  to-day  those  who  exe- 
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crate  him  seem  to  carry  portions  of  his  thought,  in  spite 
of  themselves,  in  their  own  souls. 

"  So,  then,  you  were  intimately  acquainted  with 
Schopenhauer?  "  I  said  to  the  German. 

He  smiled  sadly. 

*'  Up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  monsieur." 

And  he  spoke  to  me  about  the  philosopher  and  told 
me  about  the  almost  supernatural  impression  which  this 
strange  being  made  on  all  who  came  near  him. 

He  gave  me  an  account  of  the  interview  of  the  o\c 
iconoclast  with  a  French  politician,  a  doctrinaire  K^ 
publican,  who  wanted  to  get  a  glimpse  of  this  man,  and 
found  him  in  a  noisy  tavern,  seated  in  the  midst  of  his 
disciples,  dry,  wrinkled,  laughing  with  an  unforgettable 
laugh,  eating  and  tearing  ideas  and  beliefs  with  a  single 
word,  as  a  dog  tears  with  one  bite  of  his  teeth  the  tis- 
sues with  which  he  plays. 

He  repeated  for  me  the  comment  of  this  Frenchman 
as  he  went  away,  scared  and  terrified: — "  I  thought  I 
had  spent  an  hour  with  the  devil." 

Then  he  added, 

**  He  had,  indeed,  monsieur,  a  frightful  smile,  which 
terrified  us  even  after  his  death.  I  can  tell  you  an 
anecdote  about  it  not  generally  known,  if  it  has  any  in- 
terest for  you." 

And  he  began,  in  a  tired  voice,  interrupted  by  fre- 
quent fits  of  coughing. 

"  Schopenhauer  had  just  died,  and  it  was  arranged 
that  we  should  watch,  in  turn,  two  by  two,  till  morr- 
ing. 

"  He  was  lying  in  a  large  apartment,  very  simple. 
"^st,  and  gloomy.     Two. wax  candles  were  burning  o: 
'^edside  stand. 
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"  It  was  midnight  when  I  took  up  my  task  of  watch- . 
ing  along  with  one  of  our  comrades.     The  two  friends 
whom  we  replaced  had  left  the  apartment,  and  we  came 
and  sat  down  at  the  foot  of  the  bed. 

"  The  face  was  not  changed.  It  was  laughing. 
That  pucker  which  we  knew  so  well  lingered  still  around 
the  corners  of  the  lips,  and  it  seemed  to  us  that  he  was 
about  to  open  his  eyes,  to  move,  and  to.  speak.  His 
thought,  or  rather  his  thoughts,  enveloped  us.  We  fek 
ourselves  more  than  ever  in  the  atmosphere  of  his 
genius,  absorbed,  possessed  by  him.  His  domination 
leemed  to  be  even  more  sovereign  now  that  he  was  dead. . 
\  sense  of  mystery  was  blended  with  the  power  of  this 
ncomparable  spirit. 

"  The  bodies  of  these  men  disappear,  but  they  remain 
hemselves ;  and  in  the  night  which  follows  the  stoppage 
rf  their  heart's  beatings,  I  assure  you,  monsieur,  they 
re  terrifying. 

'*  And  in  hushed  tones  we  talked  about  him,  recalling 
0  mind  certain  sayings,  certain  formulas  of  his,  those 
tartling  maxims  which  are  like  jets  of  flame  flung,  by 
leans  of  some  words,  into  the  darkness  of  the  Un- 
nown  Life. 

*'  *  It  seems  to  me  that  he  Is  going  to  speak,'  said  my 
Dmrade.  And  we  stared  with  uneasiness  bordering  on 
;ar  at  the  motionless  face  with  its  eternal  laugh. 
Iradually,  we  began  to  feel  ill  at  ease,  oppressed,  on 
le  point  of  fainting.     I  faltered": 

"  *  I  don't  know  what  is  the  matter  with  me,  but,  I 
jsurc  you,  I  am  not  well.' 

**  And  at  that  moment  we  noticed  that  there  was  an 
ipleasant  odor  from  the  corpse. 
**  Then,  my  comrade  suggested  that  we  should  go  into 
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.the  adjoining  room,  and  leave  the  door  open;  and  I 
assented  to  his  proposal. 

'*  I  took  one  of  the  wax  candles  which  burned  on  the 
bedside  stand,  and  I  left  the  second  behind.  Then  we 
went  and  sat  down  at  the  other  end  of  the  adjoining 
apartment,  so  as  to  be  able  to  see  from  where  we  were 
the  bed  and  the  corpse,  clearly  revealed  by  the  light. 

"  But  he  still  held  possession  of  us.  One  would  have 
said  that  his  immaterial  essence,  liberated,  free,  all- 
powerful  and  dominating,  was  flitting  around  us.  And 
sometimes,  too,  the  dreadful  smell  of  the  decomposed 
body  came  towards  us  and  penetrated  us,  sickening  and 
indefinable. 

*' Suddenly  a  shiver  passed  through  our  bones:  a 
sound,  a  slight  sound,  came  from  the  death-chamber. 
Immediately  we  fixed  our  glances  on  him,  and  we  saw, 
yes,  monsieur,  we  saw  distinctly,  both  of  us,  something 
white  flying  over  the  bed,  falling  on  the  carpet,  and 
vanishing  under  an  armchair. 

"  We  were  on  our  feet  before  we  had  time  to  think 
of  anything,  distracted  by  stupefying  terror,  ready  to 
run  away.  Then  we  stared  at  each  other.  We  were 
horribly  pale.  Our  hearts  throbbed  so  fiercely  that  our 
clothes  swelled  over  our  chests.  I  was  the  first  to 
speak. 

"*You  saw?' 

"  *  Yes,  I  saw; 

** '  Can  it  be  that  Ke  is  not  dead?  ' 

^*  *  Why  not,  when  the  body  is  putrefying?  * 

"  *  What  are  we  to  do  ?  ' 

**  My  companion  said  in  a  hesitating  tone : 

"  *  We  must  go  and  look,' 

I  took  our  wax  candle  and  I  entered  first,  searching 
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with  my  eye  through  all  the  large  apartment  with  its 
dark  corners.  There  was  not  the  least  movement  now, 
and  I  approached  the  bed.  But  I  stood  transfixed  with 
stupor  and  fright :  Schopenhauer  was  no  longer  laugh- 
ing! He  was  grinning  in  a  horrible  fashion,  with 
his  lips  pressed  together  and  deep  hollows  in  hi$  cheeks. 
I  stammered  out : 

*** He  is  not  dead!' 

"  But  the  terrible  odor  rose  up  to  my  nose  and  stifled 
me.  And  I  no  longer  moved,  but  kept  staring  fixedly 
at  him,  scared  as  if  In  the  presence  of  the  apparition, 

"  Then  my  companion,  having  seized  the  other  wax 
candle,  bent  forward.  Then,  he  touched  my  arm  with- 
out uttering  a  word.  I  followed  his  glance,  and  I  saw 
on  the  ground,  under  the  armchair  by  the  side  of  the 
bed,  all  white  on  the  dark  carpet,  open  as  if  to  bitCy 
Schopenhauer's  set  of  artificial  teeth. 

**  The  work  of  decomposition,  loosening  the  jaws, 
had  made  it  jump  out  of  his  mouth. 

''  I  was  really  frightened  that  day,  monsieur." 

And  as  the  sun  was  sinking  towards  the  glitteriag 
sea,  the  consumptive  German  ros(?  from  his  seat,  gave 
me  a  parting  bow,  and  retired  into  the  hotel.  , 
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^  ^  "]^     y§"  darlings,"  said  the  Comtesse,  "  you  must  go 
bed.'* 

The  three  children,  two  girls  and  a  boy, 
rose  up,  and  went  to  kiss  their  grandmother. 

Then,  they  came  to  say  **  Good  night "  to  M.  le 
Cure,  who  had  dined  at  the  chateau,  as  he  did  every 
Thursday. 

The  Abbe  Mauduit  put  two  of  the  young  ones  sitting 
on  his  knees,  passing  his  long  arms  clad  in  black  be- 
hind the  children's  necks;  and,  drawing  their  heads  to- 
wards him  with  a  paternal  movement,  he  kissed  each  of 
them  on  the  forehead  with  a  long,  tender  kiss. 

Then,  he  again  set  them  down  on  the  ground,  and 
the  little  beings  went  off,  the  boy  in  front,  and  the  girls 
behind. 

"  You  are  fond  of  children,  M.  le  Cure,"  said  the 
Comtesse. 

"  Very  fond,  Madame." 

The  old  woman  raised  her  bright  eyes  towards  the 
priest. 

"  And  —  has  your  solitude  never  weighed  too  heavily 
on  you  ?  " 

**  Yes,  sometimes." 

He  became  silent,  hesitated,  and  then  added:  ^^  But 
I  was  never  made  for  ordinary  life." 

"  What  do  you  know  about  it?  " 

"  Oh  1  I  know  very  well.  I  was  made  to  be  a  priest; 
I  followed  my  own  path." 
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The  Comtesse  kept  staring  at  him : 

"  Look  here,  M.  le  Cure,  tell  me  this  —  tell  me  how 
it  was  you  resolved  to  renounce  for  ever  what  makes 
us  love  life  —  the  rest  of  us  —  all  that  consoles  and  sus- 
tains us?  What  is  it  that  drove  you,  impelled  you, 
to  separate  yourself  from  the  great  natural  path  of 
marriage  and  the  family.  You  are  neither  an  enthusi- 
ast nor  a  fanatic,  neither  a  gloomy  person  nor  a  sad  per- 
son. Was  it  some  strange  occurrence,  some  sorrow, 
that  led  you  to  take  life-long  vows?  " 

The  Abbe  Mauduit  rose  up  and  advanced  towards 
the  fire,  then  drew  towards  the  flames  the  big  shoes 
such  as  country  priests  generally  wear.  He  seemed 
still  hesitating  as  to  what  reply  he  should  make. 

He  was  a  tall  old  man  with  white  hair,  and  for  the 
last  twenty  years  he  had  been  the  pastor  of  the  parish 
of  Sainte-Antoine-du-Rocher.  The  peasants  said  of 
him :  "  There's  a  good  man  for  you  1  "  And  indeed 
he  was  a  good  man,  benevolent,  friendly  to  all,  gentle, 
and,  to  crown  all,  generous.  Like  Saint  Martin,  he 
had  cut  his  cloak  in  two.  He  freely  laughed,  and  wept 
too  for  very  little,  just  like  a  woman, —  a  thing  that 
prejudiced  him  more  or  less  in  the  hard  minds  of  the 
country  people. 

The  old  Comtesse  de  Saville,  living  in  retirement  in 
her  chateau  of  Rocher,  in  order  to  bring  up  her  grand- 
children, after  the  successive  deaths  of  her  son  and  her 
son-in-law,  was  very  much  attached  to  her  cure,  and 
used  to  say  of  him :     "  He  has  a  kind  heart  I  " 

He  came  every  Thursday  to  spend  the  evening  at  the 
chateau,  and  they  were  close  friends,  with  the  open  and 
honest  friendship  of  old  people. 

She  persisted : 
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"  Look  here  M.  le  Cure !  'tis  your  turn  now  to  make 
a  confession  I  '* 

He  repeated :  '*  I  was  not  made  for  a  life  like  every- 
body else.  I  saw  it  myself  fortunately  in  time,  and  I 
have  had  many  proofs  since  that  I  had  made  no  mistake 
on  the  point. 

'*  My  parents,  who  were  mercers  in  Verdlers,  and 
rather  rich,  had  much  ambition  on  my  account.  The>' 
sent  me  to  a  boarding-school  while  I  was  very  young. 
You  cannot  conceive  what  a  boy  may  suffer  at  college, 
by  the  mere  fact  of  separation,  of  isolation.  This  mo- 
notonous life  without  affection  is  good  for  some^  and 
detestable  for  others.  Young  people  have  often  hearts 
more  sensitive  than  one  supposes,  and  by  shutting  them 
up  thus  too  soon,  far  from  those  they  love,  we  ma\ 
develop  to  an  excessive  extent  a  sensibility  which  is  of 
an  overstrung  kind,  and  which  becomes  sickly  and  dan- 
gerous. 

**  I  scarcely  ever  played;  I  never  had  companions: 
I  passed  my  hours  in  looking  back  to  my  home  with 
regret;  I  spent  the  whole  night  weeping  in  my  bed.  I 
sought  to  bring  up  before  my  mind  recollections  of  my 
own  home,  trifling  recollections  of  little  things,  little 
events.  I  thought  incessantly  of  all  I  had  left  behind 
there.  I  became  altnast  imperceptiUy  an  over  sensitive 
youth  to  whom  the  slightest  annoyances  were  dreadful 
griefs. 

**  Together  with  this  I  remained  taciturn,  self-ab- 
sorbed without  expansion,  without  confidants.  This 
work  of  mental  exaltation  was  brought  about  obscure;; 
but  surely.     The  nerves  of  children  arc  quickly  excited: 

^e  ought  to  have  regard  to  the  fact  that  they  live  in  a 
te  of  deep  quiescence  up  to  the  time  of  their  almos: 
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complete  development.  But  does  anyone  reflect  that* 
for  certain  students,  an  unjust  imposition  can  be  as 
great  a  pang  as  the  death  of  a  friend  afterwards? 
Does  anyone  render  an  exact  account  to  himself  of  the 
fact  that  certain  young  souls  have  with  very  little  cause, 
terrible  emotions,  and  are  in  a  Very  short  time  diseased 
and  incurable  souls? 

"  This  was  my  case.  This  faculty  of  regret  devel- 
oped itself  in  me  in  such  a  fashion  that  my  existence  be* 
came  a  martyrdom. 

'*  I  did  not  speak  about  It;  I  said  nothing  about  it; 
but  gradually  I  acquired  a  sensibility,  or  rather  a  sensi- 
tivity so  lively  that  my  soul  resembled  a  living  wound. 
Everything  that  touched  it  produced  in  it  twitchings  of 
pain,  frightful  vibrations,  and  consequently  true  rav- 
ages. Happy  are  the  men  whom  nature  has  buttressed 
with  indifference  and  armed  with  stoicism. 

"  I  reached  my  sixteenth  year.  An  excessive  timidity 
had  come  to  me  from  this  aptitude  to  suffer  on  account 
of  everything.  Feeling  myself  unprotected  against  all 
the  attacks  of  chance  or  fate,  I  feared  every  contact, 
every  approach,  every  event.  I  lived  on  the  watch  as 
if  under  the  constant  threat  of  an  unknown  and  always 
expected  misfortune.  I  did  not  feel  enough  of  boldness 
cither  to  speak  or  to  act  publicly.  I  had,  indeed,  the 
sensation  that  life  is  a  battle,  a  dreadful  conflict  in 
which  one  receives  terrible  •  blows,  grievous,  mortal 
wounds.  In  place  of  cherishing,  like  all  men,  the  hope 
of  good-fortune  on  the  morrow,  I  only  kept  a  confused 
fear  of  it,  and  I  felt  in  my  own  mind  a  desire  to  conceal 
myself  to  avoid  that  combat  in  which  I  would  be  van- 
quished and  slain. 

**  As  soon  as  my  studies  were  finished,  they  gave  me 
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six  months'  time  to  choose  a  career.  A  very  simple 
event  made  me  see  clearly  all  of  a  sudden  into  myself, 
showed  me  the  diseased  condition  of  my  mind,  made  mc 
understand  the  danger,  and  caused  me  to  make  up  my 
mind  to  fly  from  it. 

''  Verdiers  is  a  little  town  surrounded  with  plains  and 
woods.  In  the  central  streets  stands  my  parents'  house. 
I  now  passed  my  days  far  from  this  dwelling  which  I 
had  so  much  regretted,  so  much  desired.  Dreams  were 
awakened  in  me,  and  I  walked  all  alone  in  the  fields  In 
order  to  let  them  escape  and  fly  away.  My  father  and 
my  mother,  quite  occupied  with  business,  and  anxious 
about  my  future,  talked  to  me  only  about  their  prohts 
or  about  my  possible  plans.  They  were  fond  of  me  Ic 
the  way  that  hard-headed,  practical  people  are;  they 
had  more  reason  than  heart  in  their  affection  for  me. 
I  lived  imprisoned  in  my  thoughts,  and  trembling  with 
my  eternal  uneasiness. 

**  Now,  one  evening,  after  a  long  walk,  I  saw,  as  I 
was  making  my  way  home  with  great  strides  so  as  not 
to  be  late,  a  dog  trotting  towards  me.  He  was  a  species 
of  red  spaniel,  very  lean,  with  long  curly  ears. 

"  When  he  was  ten  paces  away  from  me  he  stopped 
I  did  the  same.  Then  he  began  wagging  his  tail,  anJ 
came  over  to  me  with  short  steps  and  nervous  move- 
ments of  his  whole  body,  going  down  on  his  paws  as  i: 
appealing  to  me,  and  softly  shaking  his  head.  H^ 
then  made  a  show  of  crawling  with  an  air  so  humble,  s> 
sad,  so  suppliant,  that  I  felt  the  tears  coming  into  ir 
eyes.  I  came  near  him;  he  ran  away,  then  he  came 
back  again;  and  I  bent  down,  trying  to  coax  him  t. 
"oproach  me  with  soft  words.     At  last,  he  was  withi: 
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reach  of  my  hands,  and  I  gendy  caressed  him  with  the 
most  careful  touch. 

"  He  grew  bold,  rose  up  bit  by  bit,  laid  his  paws  on 
my  shoulders,  and  began  to  lick  my  face.  He  followed 
me  into  the  house. 

**  This  was  really  the  first  being  I  had  passionately 
loved,  because  he  returned  my  affection.  My  attach- 
ment to  this  animal  was  certainly  exaggerated  and 
ridiculous.  It  seemed  to  me  in  a  confused  sort  of  way 
that  we  were  two  brothers,  lost  on  this  earth,  and  there- 
fore isolated  and  without  defense,  one  as  well  as  the 
other.  He  never  again  quitted  my  side.  He  slept  at 
the  foot  of  my  bed,  ate  at  the  table  in  spite  of  the  ob- 
jections of  my  parents,  and  he  followed  me  in  my 
solitary  walks. 

"  I  often  stopped  at  the  side  of  a  ditch,  and  sat 
down  in  the  grass.  Sam  immediately  rushed  up,  fell 
asleep  on  my  knees,  and  lifted  up  my  hand  with  the  end 
of  his  snout  so  that  I  might  caress  him. 

"  One  day  towards  the  end  of  June,  as  we  were  on 
the  road  from  Saint-Pierre-de-Chavrol,  I  saw  the  dili- 
gence from  Pavereau  coming  along.  Its  four  horses 
were  going  at  a  gallop  with  its  yellow  box  seat,  and 
imperial  crowned  with  black  leather.  The  coachman 
cracked  his  whip;  a  cloud  of  dust  rose  up  under  the 
wheels  of  the  heavy  vehicle,  then  floated  behind,  just 
as  a  cloud  would  do. 

And,  all  of  a  sudden,  as  the  vehicle  came  close  to 
me,  Sam,  perhaps  frightened  by  the  noise  and  wishing 
to  join  me,  jumped  in  front  of  it.  A  horse's  foot 
knocked  him  down.  I  saw  him  rolling  over,  turning 
round,  falling  back  again  on  all  fours,  and  then  the  en- 
vin— 23 
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tire  coach  gave  two  big  shakes,  and  behind  it  I  sav 
something  quivering  in  the  dust  on  the  road.  He  was 
nearly  cut  in  two;  all  his  intestines  were  hanging: 
through  his  stomach,  which  had  been  ripped  open,  an^ 
fell  in  spurts  of  blood  to  the  ground.  He  tried  to  get 
up,  to  walk,  but  he  could  only  move  his  two  front  pa^^ 
and  scratch  the  ground  with  them,  as  if  to  make  a  bole 
The  two  others  were  already  dead.  And  he  howlec 
dreadfully,  mad  with  pain. 

**  He  died  in  a  few  minutes.  I  cannot  describe  bov 
much  I  felt  and  suffered.  I  was  confined  to  my  owz 
room  for  a  month. 

*'  Now,  one  night,  my  father,  enraged  at  seeing  me 
in  such  a  state  for  so  little,  exclaimed : 

**  *  How  then  will  it  be  when  you  have  real  griefs  — 
if  you  lose  your  wife  or  children?  ' 

"  And  I  began  to  see  clearly  into  myself,  I  under- 
stood why  all  the  small  miseries  of  each  day  assumed  :r 
my  eyes  the  importance  of  a  catastrophe;  I  saw  that  I 
was  organized  in  such  a  way  that  I  suffered  dreadful!^ 
from  everything,  that  every  painful  impression  was 
multiplied  by  my  diseased  sensibility,  and  an  atrocious 
fear  of  life  took  possession  of  mc.  I  was  without  pas- 
sions, without  ambitions ;  I  resolved  to  sacrifice  possible 
joys  in  order  to  avoid  sure  sorows.  Existence  is  shon 
but  I  made  up  my  mind  to  spend  it  in  the  service  of 
others,  in  relieving  their  troubles  and  enjoying  the:: 
happiness.  By  having  no  direct  experience  of  either 
one  or  the  other,  I  would  only  be  conscious  of  pas- 
sionless emotions. 

**  And  if  you  only  knew  how,  in  spite  of  this,  misen 

tortures  me,  ravages  me  1     But  what  would  be  for  mt 

intolerable  affliction  has  become  commiseration,  pin. 
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"  These  sorrows  which  I  have  every  day  to  concern 
myself  about  I  could  not  endure  if  they  fell  on  my  own 
heart.  I  could  not  have  seen  one  of  my  children  die 
without  dying  myself.  And  I  have,  in  spite  of  every- 
thing, preserved  such  an  obscure  and  penetrating  fear 
of  circumstances,  that  the  sight  of  the  postman  enter- 
ing my  house  makes  a  shiver  pass  every  day  through  my 
veins,  and  yet  I  have  nothing  to  be  afraid  of  now." 

The  Abbe  Mauduit  ceased  speaking.  He  stared 
into  the  fire  in  the  huge  grate,  as  if  he  saw  there  mys- 
terious things,  all  the  unknown  portion  of  existence 
which  he  would  have  been  able  to  live  if  he  had  been 
more  fearless  in  the  face  of  suffering. 

He  added,  then,  in  a  subdued  tone : 

**  I  was  right.     I  was  not  made  for  this  world." 

The  Comtesse  said  nothing  at  first;  but  at  length, 
after  a  long  silence,  she  remarked: 

"  For  my  part,  if  I  had  not  my  grandchildren,  I 
believe  I  would  not  have  the  courage  to  live." 

And  the  cure  rose  up  without  saying  another  word. 

As  the  servants  were  asleep  in  the  kitchen,  she  con- 
ducted him  herself  to  the  door  which  looked  out  on  the 
garden,  and  she  saw  his  tall  shadow  lit  up  by  the  re- 
flection of  the  lamp  disappearing  through  the  gloom  of 
night. 

Then  she  came  back  and  sat  down  before  the  fire,  and 
she  pondered  over  many  things  on  which  we  never  think 
when  we  are  young. 
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MAITRE  SAVAL,  notary  at  Bernan,  was  pas- 
sionately fond  of  music.  Still  young,  though 
already  bald,  always  carefully  shaved,  a  litde 
corpulent,  as  it  was  fitting,  wearing  a  gold  pince-nez  in- 
stead of  old-fashioned  spectacles,  active,  gallant,  and 
joyous,  he  passed  in  Vernon  for  an  artist.  He 
thrummed  on  the  piano  and  played  on  the  violin,  and 
gave  musical  evenings  where  interpretations  were  given 
of  new  operas. 

He  had  even  what  is  called  a  bit  of  a  voice;  nothing 
but  a  bit,  a  very  little  bit  of  a  voice;  but  he  managed 
it  with  so  much  taste  that  cries  of  "  Bravo  I  "  **  Ex- 
quisite 1  "  "  Surprising  1  "  **  Adorable  1  '*  issued  from 
every  throat  as  soon  as  he  had  murmured  the  last  note. 

He  was  a  subscriber  to  a  music-publisher  in  Paris, 
who  addressed  new  pieces  to  him,  and  he  sent  from  time 
to  time  to  the  high  society  of  the  town,  little  notes 
something  in  this  style : 

**  You  are  invited  to  be  present  on  Monday  evening 
at  the  house  of  M.  Saval,  notary,  Vemon,  at  the  first 
production  of  *  Sais.'  " 

A  few  officers,  gifted  with  good  voices,  formed  the 
chorus.  Two  or  three  of  the  vinedressers'  families  also 
sang.  The  notary  filled  the  part  of  leader  of  the  or- 
chestra with  so  much  correctness  that  the  bandmaster 
of  the  190th  regiment  of  the  line  said  to  him,  one  day. 
He  Cafe  de  TEurope: 
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" , 


Ohl  M.  Saval  is  a  master.  It  is  a  great  pity  that 
he  did  not  adopt  the  career  of  an  artist." 

When  his  name  was  mentioned  in  a  drawing-room, 
there  was  always  somebody  found  to  declare :  **  He  is 
not  an  amateur;  he  is  an  artist,  a  genuine  artist." 

And  two  or  three  persons  repeated,  in  a  tone  of  pro- 
found conviction : 

"  Oh  I  yes,  a  genuine  artist,"  laying  particular  stress 
on  the  word  *'  genuine." 

Every  time  that  a  new  work  was  interpreted  at  a 
big  Parisian  theater,  M.  Saval  paid  a  visit  to  the  capi- 
tal. 

Now,  last  year,  according  to  his  custom,  he  went  to 
hear  "  Henry  VIII."  He  then  took  the  express  which 
arrives  in  Paris  at  4 130  p.  m.,  intending  to  return  by 
the  12:35  ^'^'  *^^i^  so  as  not  to  have  to  sleep  at  a 
hotel.  He  had  put  on  evening  dress,  a  black  coat  and 
white  tie,  which  he  concealed  under  his  overcoat  with 
the  collar  turned  up. 

As  soon  as  he  had  planted  his  foot  on  the  Rue  d' 
Amsterdam,  he  felt  himself  in  quite  a  jovial  mood. 
He  said  to  himself : 

"  Decidedly  the  air  of  Paris  does  not  resemble  any 
other  air.  It  has  in  it  something  indescribably  stimulat- 
ing, exciting,  intoxicating,  which  fills  you  with  a  strange 
longing  to  gambol  and  to  do  many  other  things.  As 
soon  as  I  arrive  here,  it  seems  to  me,  all  of  a  sudden, 
that  I  have  taken  a  bottle  of  champagne.  What  a  life 
one  can  lead  in  this  city  in  the  midst  of  artists  I  Happy 
are  the  elect,  the  great  men  who  enjoy  renown  in  such  a 
city !     What  an  existence  is  theirs  I  " 

And  he  made  plans;  he  would  have  liked  to  know 
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some  of  tho$e  celebrated  men,  to  talk  about  them  in 
Vernon,  and  to  spend  an  evening  with  them  from  time 
to  time  in  Paris. 

But  suddenly  an  idea  struck  him.  He  had  heard  al- 
lusions to  little  cafes  in  the  outer  boulevards  at  which 
well-known  painters,  men  of  letters,  and  even  musicians 
gathered,  and  he  proceeded  to  go  up  to  Montmartre  at 
a  slow  pace. 

He  had  two  hours  before  him.  He  wanted  to  have 
a  look-round.  He  passed  in  front  of  taverns  fre- 
quented by  belated  Bohemians  gazing  at  the  different 
faces,  seeking  to  discover  the  artists.  Finally,  he  came 
to  the  sign  of  "  The  Dead  Rat,"  and  allured  by  the 
name,  he  entered. 

Five  or  six  women,  with  their  elbows  resting  on 
the  marble  tables,  were  talking  in  low  tones  about 
their  love  affairs,  the  quarrels  of  Lucie  and  Hortense, 
and  the  scoundrelism  of  Octave.  They  were  no  longer 
young,  too  fat  or  too  thin,  tired  out,  used  up.  You 
could  see  that  they  were  almost  bald;  and  they  drank 
bocks  like  men. 

M.  Saval  sat  down  at  some  distance  from  them,  and 
waited,  for  the  hour  for  taking  absinthe  was  at  hand. 

A  tall  young  man  soon  came  in  and  took  a  seat  be- 
side him.  The  landlady  called  him  M.  "  Romantin." 
The  notary  quivered.  Was  this  the  Romantin  who 
had  taken  a  medal  at  the  last  Salon  ? 

The  young  man  made  a  sign  to  the  waiter: 

"  You  will  bring  up  my  dinner  at  once,  and  then  carry 
to  my  new  studio,  15,  Boulevard  de  Clinchy,  thirty 
bottles  of  beer  and  the  ham  I  ordered  this  morning. 
We  are  going  to  have  housewarming." 

M.  Saval  immediately  ordered  dinner.     Then,   he 
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took  off  his  overcoat,  so  that  his  dress  coat  and  his 
white  tie  could  be  seen.  His  neighbor  did  not  seem  to 
notice  him.  He  had  taken  up  a  newspaper,  and  was 
reading  it.  M.  Saval  glanced  sideways  at  him,  burn- 
ing with  the  desire  to  speak  to  him. 

Two  young  men  entered,  in  red  vests,  and  peaked 
beards  in  the  fashion  of  Henry  III.  They  sat  down 
opposite  Romantin. 

The  first  of  the  pair  said: 

"  It  is  for  this  evening?  " 

Romantin  pressed  his  hand. 

"  I  believe  you,  old  chap,  and  everyone  will  be  there, 
I  have  Bonnat,  Guillemet,  Gervex,  Beraud,  Hebert, 
Duez,  Clairin,  and  Jean-Paul  Laurens.  It  will  be  a  glo- 
rious blow  out  I  And  women  too  I  Wait  till  you  see  1 
Every  actress  without  exception  —  of  course  I  mean, 
you  know,  all  those  who  have  nothing  to  do  this  even- 
mg.     . 

The  landlord  of  the  establishment  came  across. 

"  Do  you  often  have  this  housewarming  ?  '' 

The  painter  replied : 

"  I  believe  you,  every  three  months,  each  quarter." 

M.  Saval  could  not  restrain  himself  any  longer,  and 
in  a  hesitating  voice  said : 

"  I  beg  your  pardon  for  intruding  on  you,  monsieur, 
but  I  heard  your  name  pronounced,  and  I  would  be 
very  glad  to  know  if  you  really  are  M.  Romantin, 
whose  work  in  the  last  Salon  I  have  so  much  admired  ?  " 

The  painter  answered: 

"I  am  the  very  person,  monsieur." 

The  notary  then  paid  the  artist  a  very  well-turned 
compliment,  showing  that  he  was  a  man  of  culture. 

The  painter,  gratified,  thanked  him  politely  in  reply. 
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Then  they  chatted.  Romantin  returned  to  the  sub- 
ject of  his  housewarming,  going  into  details  as  to  the 
magnificence  of  the  forthcoming  entertainment. 

M.  Saval  questioned  him  as  to  all  the  men  he  was 
going  to  receive,  adding: 

"  It  would  be  an  extraordinary  piece  of  good  fortune 
for  a  stranger  to  meet  at  one  time  so  many  celebrities 
assembled  in  the  studio  of  an  artist  of  your  rank." 

Romantin,  overcome,  answered : 

"  If  it  would  be  agreeable  to  you,  come." 

M.  Saval  accepted  the  invitation  with  enthusiasm, 
reflecting : 

**  ril  always  have  time  enough  to  see  *  Henri  VIII.' " 

Both  of  them  had  finished  their  meal.  The  notary 
insisted  on  paying  the  two  bills,  wishing  to  repay  his 
neighbor's  civilities.  He  also  paid  for  the  drinks  of 
the  young  fellows  in  red  velvet;  then  he  left  the  estab- 
lishment with  the  painter. 

They  stopped  in  front  of  a  very  long  house,  by  no 
means  high,  of  which  all  the  first  story  had  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  interminable  conservatory.  Six  studios 
stood  in  a  row  with  their  fronts  facing  the  boulevards. 

Romantin  was  the  first  to  enter,  and,  ascending  the 
stairs,  he  opened  a  door,  and  lighted  a  match  and  then 
a  candle. 

They  found  themselves  in  an  immense  apartment,  the 
furniture  of  which  consisted  of  three  chairs,  two  easels, 
and  a  few  sketches  lying  on  the  ground  along  the  walls. 
M.  Saval  remained  standing  at  the  door  in  a  stupefied 
state  of  mind. 

The  painter  remarked: 

"Here  you  are!  weVe  got  to  the  spot;  but  cver\- 
*hing  has  yet  to  be  done." 
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Then,  examining  the  high,  bare  apartment,  whose 
ceiling  was  veiled  in  shadows,  he  said : 

"  We  might  make  a  great  deal  out  of  this  studio." 

He  walked  round  it,  surveying  it  with  the  utmost 
attention,  then  went  on : 

"  I  have  a  mistress  who  might  easily  give  a  helping 
hand.  Women  are  incomparable  for  hanging  drapery. 
But  I  sent  her  to  the  country  for  to-day  \n  order  to  get 
her  off  my  hands  this  evening.  It  is  not  that  she  bores 
me,  but  she  is  too  much  lacking  in  the  ways  of  good 
society.     It  would  be  embarrassing  to  my  guests." 

He  reflected  for  a  few  seconds,  and  then  added: 

"  She  is  a  good  girl,  but  not  easy  to  deal  with.  If 
she  knew  that  I  was  holding  a  reception,  she  would 
tear  out  my  eyes." 

M.  Saval  had  not  even  moved;  he  did  not  under- 
stand. 

The  artist  came  over  to  him. 

"  Since  I  have  invited  you,  you  are  going  to  give  me 
some  help." 

The  notary  said  emphatically  : 

"  Make  any  use  of  me  you  please.  I  am  at  your  dis- 
posal." 

Romantin  took  off  his  jacket. 

"Well,  citizen,  to  workl  We  are  first  going  to 
clean  up." 

He  went  to  the  back  of  the  easd,  on  which  there  was 
a  canvas  representing  a  cat,  and  seized  a  very  worn-out 
broom. 

"  I  say  1  Just  brush  up  while  I  look  after  the  light- 
mg. 

M.  Saval  took  the  broom,  inspected  it,  and  then  be- 
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gan  to  sweep  the  floor  very  awkwardly,  raising  a  whirl- 
wind of  dust. 

Komantin,  disgusted,  stopped  him :  '^  Deuce  take 
it  I  you  don't  know  how  to  sweep  the  floor  1  Look  at 
mel" 

And  he  began  to  roll  before  him  a  heap  of  grayish 
sweepings,  as  if  he  had  done  nothing  else  all  his  life. 
Then,  he  gave  back  the  broom  to  the  notary,  who  imi- 
tated him. 

In  five  minutes,  such  a  cloud  of  dust  filled  the  studio 
that  liomantin  asked: 

**  Where  are  you?     L can't  see  you  any  longer." 

M.  Saval,  who  was  coughing,  came  near  to  him. 
The  painter  said  to  him : 

**  How  are  you  going  to  manage  to  get  up  a  chan(k- 
lier?" 

The  other,  stunned,  asked: 

"What  chandelier?" 

*' Why,  a  chandelier  to  light  —  a  chandelier  with 
wax  candles." 

The  notary  did  not  understand. 

He  answered:     "  I  don't  know." 

The  painter  began  to  jump  about,  cracking  his  fin- 
gers. 

*^  Well,  monseigncur,  I  have  found  out  a  way." 

Then  he  went  more  calmly: 

*'  Have  you  got  five  francs  about  you  ?  " 

M.  Saval  replied: 

"  Why,  yes." 

The  artist  said  t 

"  Well  1  you'll  go  and  buy  for  me  five  francs'  wor" 
of  wax  candles  while  I  go  and  see  the  cooper." 

And  he  pushed  the  notary  in  his  evening  coat  intc 
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the  street.  At  the  end  of  five  minutes,  they  had  re- 
turned one  of  them  with  the  wax  candles,  and  the  other 
with  the  hoop  of  a  cask.  Then  Romantin  plunged  his 
hand  into  a  cupboard,  and  drew  forth  twenty  empty 
bottles,  which  he  fixed  in  the  form  of  a  crown  around 
the  hoop. 

He  then  came  down,  and  went  to  borrow  a  ladder 
from  the  door-keeper,  after  having  explained  that  he 
had  obtained  the  favors  of  the  old  woman  by  painting 
the  portrait  of  her  cat  exhibited  on  the  easel. 

When  he  mounted  the  ladder,  he  said  to  M.  Saval: 

"  Are  you  active  ?  " 

The  other,  without  understanding,  answered: 

♦*  Why,  yes." 

**  Well,  you  just  climb  up  there,  and  fasten  this 
chandelier  for  me  to  the  ring  of  the  ceiling.  Then,  you 
must  put  a  wax  candle  in  each  bottle,  and  light  it. 
I  tell  you  I  have  a  genius  for  lighting  up.  But  off  with 
your  coat,  damn  it !     You  are  just  like  a  Jeames.'* 

The  door  was  opened  brutally.  A  woman  appeared, 
with  her  eyes  flashing,  and  remained  standing  on  the 
threshold. 

Romantin  gazed  at  her  with  a  look  of  terror. 

She  waited  some  seconds,  crossing  her  arms  over  her 
breast,  and  then,  in  a  shrill,  vibrating,  exasperated  voice, 
said : 

"  Ha  I  you  sniveler,  is  this  the  way  you  leave  me  ?  ^' 

Romantin  made  no  reply.     She  went  on  : 

"  Ha  I  you  scoundrel  I  You  are  again  doing  the 
swell,  while  you  pack  me  off  to  the  country.  You'll 
soon  see  the  way  I'll  settle  your  jollification.  Yes,  I'm 
going  to  receive  your  friends." 

She  grew  warmer : 
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*'  Vm  going  to  slap  their  faces  with  the  bottles  anu 
the  wax  candles.     .     .     •*' 

Romantin  uttered  one  soft  word : 

"Mathildc.     .     .     ." 

But  she  did  not  pay  any  attention  to  him ;  she  went 
on: 

"  Wait  a  little  my  fine  fellow!  wait  a  little!  " 

Romantin  went  over  to  her,  and  tried  to  take  her  b\ 
the  hands: 

"Mathilde.     .     .     ." 

But  she  was  now  fairly  under  way;  and  on  she  wenr, 
emptying  the  vials  of  her  wrath  with  strong  words  and 
reproaches.  They  flowed  out  of  her  mouth,  like  a 
stream  sweeping  a  heap  of  filth  along  with  it.  The 
words  hurled  out,  seemed  struggling  for  exit.  She 
stuttered,  stammered,  yelled,  suddenly  recovering  her 
voice  to  cast  forth  an  insult  or  a  curse. 

He  seized  her  hands  without  her  having  even  noticed 
it.  She  did  not  seem  to  see  anything,  so  much  occu- 
pied was  she  in  holding  forth  and  relieving  her  heart. 
And  suddenly  she  began  to  weep.  The  tears  flowed 
from  her  eyes  without  making  her  stem  the  tide  of  her 
complaints.  But  her  words  had  taken  a  howling, 
shrieking  tone;  they  were  a  continuous  cry  interrupted 
by  sobbings.  She  commenced  afresh  twice  or  three 
times,  till  she  stopped  as  if  something  were  choking 
her,  and  at  last  she  ceased  with  a  regular  flood  of  tears. 

Then  he  clasped  her  in  his  arms  and  kissed  her  hair, 
affected  himself. 

"  Mathilde,  my  little  Mathilde,  listen.  You  must 
be  reasonable.  You  know,  if  I  give  a  supper-party  to 
my  friends,  it  is  to  thank  these  gentlemen  for  the  medal 
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I  got  at  the  Salon.  I  cannot  receive  women.  You 
ought  to  understand  that.  It  is  not  the  same  with 
artists  as  with  other  people." 

She  stammered  in  the  midst  of  her  tears: 

"  Why  didn't  you  tell  me  this?  " 

He  replied: 

"  It  was  in  order  not  to  annoy  you,  not  to  give  you 
pain.  Listen,  Vm  going  to  see  you  home.  You  will  be 
very  sensible,  very  nice;  you  will  remain  quietly  wait- 
ing for  me  in  bed,  and  Til  come  back  as  soon  as  it's 
over. 

She  murmured: 

"  Yes,  but  you  will  not  begin  over  again?  " 

"  No,  I  swear  to  youl  " 

He  turned  towards  M.  Saval,  who  had  at  last  hooked 
on  the  chandelier: 

"  My  dear  friend,  I  am  coming  back  in  five  minutes. 
If  any  one  arrives  in  my  absence,  do  the  honors  for  me, 
will  you  not?  " 

And  he  carried  off  Mathilde,  who  kept  drying  her 
eyes  with  her  handkerchief  as  she  went  along. 

Left  to  himself,  M.  Saval  succeeded  in  putting 
everything  around  him  in  order.  Then  he  lighted  the 
wax  candles,  and  waited. 

He  waited  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  half  an  hour, 
an  hour.  Romantin  did  not  return*  Then,  suddenly, 
there  was  a  dreadful  noise  on  the  stairs,  a  song  shouted 
out  in  chorus  by  twenty  mouths  and  a  regular  march 
like  that  of  a  Prussian  regiment.  The  whole  house 
was  shaken  by  the  steady  tramp  of  feet.  The  door 
flew  open,  and  a  motley  throng  appeared  —  men  and 
women  in  a  row,  holding  one  another  arm  in  arm,  in 
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pairs,  and  kicking  their  heels  on  the  ground,  m  proper 
time,  advanced  into  the  studio  like  a  snake  uncoiling 
itself.     They  howled: 

**  Come,  and  let  us  all  be  merry, 
Pretty  maids  and  soldiers  gay  I  " 

M.  Saval,  thunderstruck,  remained  standing  in  even- 
ing dress  under  the  chandelier.  The  procession  or 
revelers  caught  sight  of  him,  and  uttered  a  shoot : 

"  A  Jeames  1  A  Jeames  I  " 

And  they  began  whirling  round  him,  surrounding 
him  with  a  circle  of  vociferations.  Then  they  took 
each  other  by  the  hand  and  went  dancing  about  madly. 

He  attempted  to  explain: 

**  Messieurs  —  messieurs  —  mesdames  — " 

But  they  did  not  listen  to  him.  They  whirled  about 
they  jumped,  they  brawled. 

At  last,  the  dancing  ceased.  M.  Saval  uttered  the 
word: 

*'  Messieurs — " 

A  tall  young  fellow,  fair-haired  and  bearded  to  the 
nose,  interrupted  him : 

**  What's  your  name,  my  friend?  " 

The  notary,  quite  scared,  said : 

"  I  am  M.  Saval." 

A  voice  exclaimed: 

"  You  mean  Baptistc." 

A  woman  said : 

"  Let  the  poor  waiter  alone  1  Youll  end  by  making 
him  get  angry.  He's  paid  to  attend  on  os,  and  not  to 
be  laughed  at  by  us." 

Then,  M.  Saval  noticed  that  each  guest  had  brough: 
his  own  provisions.     One  held  a  bottle  of  wine,  and  the 
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other  a  pie.  This  one  had  a  loaf  of  bread,  and  one  a 
ham. 

The  tall,  fair  young  fellow  placed  in  his  hands  an 
enormous  sausage,  and  gave  orders : 

**  I  say  1  Go  and  settle  up  the  sideboard  in  the  cor- 
ner over  there.  You  are  to  put  the  bottles  at  the  left 
and  the  provisions  at  the  right." 

Saval,  getting  quite  distracted,  exclaimed:  **  But 
messieurs,  I  am  a  notary  1  " 

There  was  a  moment's  silence,  and  then  a  wild  out- 
burst of  laughter.     One  suspicious  gentleman  asked : 

"  How  are  you  here?  " 

He  explained,  telling  about  his  project  of  going  to 
the  Opera,  his  departure  from  Vernon,  his  arrival  in 
Paris,  and  the  way  in  which  he  had  spent  the  even- 
ing. 

They  sat  around  him  to  listen  to  him;  they  greeted 
him  with  words  of  applause,  and  called  him  Schehe- 
razade. 

Romantin  did  not  come  back.  Other  guests  arrived. 
M.  Saval  was  presented  to  them  so  that  he  might  be- 
gin his  story  over  again.  He  declined;  they  forced 
him  to  relate  it.  They  fixed  him  on  one  of  the  three 
chairs  between  two  women  who  kept  constantly  filling 
his  glass.  He  drank;  he  laughed;  he  talked;  he  sang, 
too.  He  tried  to  waltz  with  his  chair,  and  fell  on  the 
ground. 

From  that  moment,  he  forgot  everything.  It  seemed 
to  him,  however,  that  they  undressed  him,  put  him  to 
bed,  and  that  his  stomach  got  sick. 

When  he  awoke,  it  was  broad  daylight,  and  he  lay 
stretched  with  his  feet  against  a  cupboard,  in  a  strange 
bed* 
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An  old  woman  with  a  broom  in  her  hand  was  glar- 
ing angrily  at  him.     At  last,  she  said : 

"Clear  out,  you  blackguard  1     Clear  outl     What 
right  has  anyone  to  get  drunk  like  this?  " 
.  He  sat  up  in  the  bed,  feeling  very  ill  at  ease.     He 
asked : 

"Where  am  I?" 

"  Where  are  you,  you  dirty  scamp  ?  You  arc  drunk. 
Take  your  rotten  carcass  out  of  here  as  quick  as  you 
can, —  and  lose  no  time  about  it  1  " 

He  wanted  to  get  up.  He  found  that  he  was  naked 
in  the  bed.  His  clothes  had  disappeared.  He  blurted 
out: 

"Madame,  I—" 

Then  he  remembered  .  .  .  What  was  he  to  do  ? 
He  asked : 

"  Did  Monsieur  Romantin  come  back?  " 

The  door-keeper  shouted : 

"  Will  you  take  your  dirty  carcass  out  of  this  so  that 
he  at  any  rate  may  not  catch  you  here  ?  " 

M.  Saval  said,  in  a  state  of  confusion: 

"I  haven't  got  my  clothes;  they  have  been  taken 
away  from  me." 

He  had  to  wait,  to  explain  his  situation,  give  notice 
to  his  friends,  and  borrow  some  money  to  buy  clothes. 
He  did  not  leave  Paris  till  evening. 

And,  when  people  talk  about  music  to  him  in  his 
beautiful  drawing-room  in  Vernon,  he  declares  with  an 
air  of  authority  that  painting  is  a  very  inferior  art. 
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PERE  Boitelle  (Antoine)  had  the  reputation 
through  the  whole  county  of  a  specialist  in 
dirty  jobs.  Every  time  a  pit,  a  dunghill,  or  a 
cesspool  required  to  be  cleared  away,  or  a  dirt-hole  to 
be  cleansed  out  he  was  the  person  employed  to  do  it. 

He  would  come  there  with  his  nightman's  tools  and 
his  wooden  shoes  covered  with  muck,  and  would  set  to 
work,  whining  incessantly  about  the  nature  of  his  occu- 
pation. When  people  asked  him,  then,  why  he  did 
this  loathsome  work,  he  would  reply  resignedly : 

*'  Faith,  'tis  for  my  children  whom  I  must  support. 
This  brings  me  in  more  than  anything  else." 

He  had,  indeed,  fourteen  children.  If  anyone  asked 
him  what  had  become  of  them,  he  would  say  with  an 
air  of  indifference : 

"  There  are  only  eight  of  them  left  in  the  house. 
One  is  out  at  service,  and  five  are  married." 

When  the  questioner  wanted  to  know  whether  they 
were  well  married,  he  replied  vivaciously : 

"  I  did  not  cross  them.  I  crossed  them  in  nothing. 
They  married  just  as  they  pleased.  We  shouldn't  go 
against  people's  likings,  it  turns  out  badly.  I  am  a 
night-cart-man  because  my  parents  went  against  my 
likings.  But  for  that  I  would  have  become  a  workman 
like  the  others." 

Here  is  the  way  his  parents  had  thwarted  him  in  his 
likings : 

VIII— 24  369 
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He  was  at  the  time  a  soldier  stationed  at  Havre,  not 
more  stupid  than  another,  or  sharper  either,  a  rather 
simple  fellow,  in  truth.  During  his  hours  of  freedom 
his  greatest  pleasure  was  to  walk  along  the  quay,  where 
the  bird-dealers  congregate.  Sometimes  alone,  some- 
times with  a  soldier  from  his  own  part  of  the  country, 
he  would  slowly  saunter  along  by  cages  where  the  par- 
rots with  green  backs  and  yellow  heads  from  the  banks 
of  the  Amazon,  the  parrots  with  gray  backs  and  red 
heads  from  Senegal,  enormous  macaws,  which  look  like 
birds  brought  up  in  conservatories,  with  their  flower-like 
feathers,  their  plumes  and  their  tufts,  the  paroquets  of 
every  shape,  who  seem  painted  with  minute  care  by  that 
excellent  miniaturist,  God  Almighty,  and  the  little  ones, 
all  the  little  young  birds,  hopping  about,  yellow,  blue, 
and  variegated,  mingling  their  cries  with  the  noise  of 
the  quay,  add  to  the  din  caused  by  the  unloading  of  the 
vessels,  as  well  as  by  passengers  and  vehicles,  a  violent 
clamor,,  loud,  shrill,  and  deafening,  as  if  from  some 
distant,  monstrous  forest. 

Boitelle  would  stop  with  stained  eyes,  wide-open 
mouth,  laughing  and  enraptured,  showing  his  teeth  to 
the  captive  cockatoos,  yvho  kept  nodding  their  white  or 
yellow  top-knots  towards  the  glaring  red  of  his  breeches 
and  the  copper  buckle  of  his  belt.  When  he  found  a 
bird  that  could  talk,  he  put  questions  to  it,  and  if  it  hap- 
pened at  the  time  to  be  disposed  to  reply  and  to  hold 
a  conversation  with  him,  he  would  remain  there  till 
nightfall,  filled  with  gayety  and  contentment.  He  also 
found  heaps  of  fun  in  looking  at  the  monkeys,  and  could 
conceive  no  greater  luxury  for  a  rich  man  than  to  possess 
these  animals,  just  like  cats  and  dogs.  This  kind  of 
taste  for  the  exotic  he  had  in  his  blood,  as  people  have  a 
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ta8te  for  the  chase,  or  for  medicine,  or  for  the  priest- 
hood. He  could  not  keep  himself,  every  time  the  gates 
of  the  barracks  opened,  from  going  back  to  the  quay,  as 
if  he  felt  himself  drawn  towards  it  by  an  irresistible 
longing. 

Now,  on  one  occasion,  having  stopped  almost  in  ec- 
stacy  before  an  enormous  araruna,  which  was  swelling 
out  its  plumes,  bending  forward,  and  bridling  up  again 
as  if  making  the  court-curtseys  of  parrot-land,  he  saw 
the  door  of  a  little  tavern  adjoining  the  bird-dealer's 
shop  opening,  and  his  attention  was  attracted  by  a 
young  negress,  with  a  silk  kerchief  tied  round  her  head, 
sweeping  into  the  street  the  rubbish  and  the  sand  of  the 
establishment. 

Boitelle's  attention  was  soon  divided  between  the  bird 
and  the  woman,  and  he  really  could  not  tell  which  of 
these  two  beings  he  contemplated  with  the  greater  aston- 
ishment and  delight. 

The  negress,  having  got  rid  of  the  sweepings  of  the 
tavern,  raised  her  eyes,  and,  in  her  turn,  was  dazzled  by 
the  soldier's  uniform.  There  she  stood  facing  him 
with  her  broom  in  her  hands  as  if  she  were  carrying 
arms  for  him,  while  the  araruna  continued  making 
curtseys.  Now  at  the  end  of  a  few  seconds  the  soldier 
began  to  get  embarrassed  by  this  attention,  and  he  walk- 
ed away  gingerly  so  as  not  to  present  the  appearance  of 
beating  a  retreat. 

But  he  came  back.  Almost  every  day  he  passed  in 
front  of  the  Colonial  tavern,  and  often  he  could  distin- 
guish through  the  window-panes  the  figure  of  the  little 
black-skinned  maid  filling  out  **  bocks  "  or  glasses  of 
brandy  for  the  sailors  of  the  port.  Frequently,  too,  she 
would  come  out  to  the  door  on  seeing  him ;  soon,  with- 
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out  even  having  exchanged  a  word  they  smiled  at  one 
another  like  acquaintances;  and  Boitelle  felt  his  heart 
moved  when  he  saw  suddenly  glittering  between  the 
dark  lips  of  the  girl  her  shining  row  of  white  teeth. 
At  length  he  ventured  one  day  to  enter  and  was  quite 
surprised  to  find  that  she  could  speak  French  like  every- 
one else.  The  bottle  of  lemonade,  of  which  she  was 
good  enough  to  accept  a  glassful,  remained  in  the  sol- 
dier's recollection,  memorably  delicious;  and  it  grew 
into  custom  with  him  to  come  and  absorb  in  this  littie 
tavern  on  the  quay  all  the  agreeable  drinks  which  he 
could  afford. 

For  him  it  was  a  treat,  a  happiness,  on  which  his 
thoughts  were  constantly  dwelling,  to  watch  the  blad 
hand  of  the  little  maid  pouring  out  something  into  his 
glass  whilst  her  teeth,  brighter  than  her  eyes,  showed 
themselves  as  she  laughed.  When  they  had  kept  com- 
pany in  this  way  for  two  months  they  became  fast 
friends,  and  Boitelle,  after  his  first  astonishment  at 
discovering  that  this  negress  was  in  her  excellent  prin- 
ciples as  good  as  the  best  girls  in  the  country,  that  she 
exhibited  a  regard  for  economy,  industry,  religion,  and 
good  conduct,  loved  her  more  on  that  account,  and  be- 
came so  much  smitten  with  her  that  he  wanted  to  marn 
her. 

He  told  her  about  his  intentions,  which  made  he- 
dance  with  joy.  Besides,  she  had  a  little  money,  left  he^ 
by  a  female  oyster-dealer,  who  had  picked  her  up  w^her 
she  had  been  left  on  the  quay  at  Havre  by  an  Americar 
captain.  This  captain  had  found  her,  when  she  wa^ 
only  about  six  years  old,  lying  on  bales  of  cotton  in  the 
l»^M  of  his  ship,  some  hours  after  his  departure  frorr 
'ork.     On  his  arrival  in  Havre,  he  there  aba> 
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doned  to  the  care  of  this  compassionate  oyster-dealer  the 
little  black  creature,  who  had  been  hidden  on  board  his 
vessel,  he  could  not  tell  how  or  why. 

The  oyster-woman  having  died,  the  young  negress 
became  a  servant  at  the  Colonial  tavern. 

Antoine  Boitelle  added:  "  This  will  be  all  right  if  the 
parents  don't  go  against  it.  I  will  never  go  against 
them,  you  understand  never !  Fm  going  to  say  a  word 
or  two  to  them  the  first  time  I  go  back  to  the  coun- 

On  the  following  week,  in  fact,  having  obtained 
twenty-four  hours'  leave,  he  went  to  see  his  family,  who 
cultivate  a  little  farm  at  Tourteville  near  Yvetot. 

He  waited  till  the  meal  was  finished,  the  hour  when 
the  coffee  baptized  with  brandy  makes  people  more 
open-hearted,  before  informing  his  parents  that  he  had 
found  a  girl  answering  so  well  to  his  likings  in  every 
way  that  there  could  not  exist  any  other  in  all  the  world 
so  perfectly  suited  to  him. 

The  old  people,  at  this  observation,  immediately  as- 
sumed a  circumspect  air,  and  wanted  explanations. 
Besides  he  had  concealed  nothing  from  them  except  the 
color  of  her  skin. 

She  was  a  servant,  without  much  means,  but  strong, 
thrifty,  clean,  well-conducted,  and  sensible.  All  these 
things  were  better  than  money  would  be  in  the  hands  of 
a  bad  housewife.  Moreover,  she  had  a  few  sous,  left 
her  by  a  woman  who  had  reared  her,  a  good  number  of 
sous,  almost  a  little  dowry,  fifteen  hundred  francs  in  the 
savings'  bank.  The  old  people,  overcome  by  his  talk, 
and  relying,  too,  on  their  own  judgment,  were  gradually 
giving  way,  when  he  came  to  the  delicate  point. 
Laughing  in  rather  a  constrained  fashion,  he  said: 
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**  There  is  only  one  thing  you  may  not  like.  She  is 
not  a  white  slip.'* 

They  did  not  understand,  and  he  had  to  explain  at 
some  length  and  very  cautiously,  to  avoid  shocking 
them,  that  she  belonged  to  the  dusky  race  of  which  they 
had  only  seen  samples  amongst  -figures  exhibited  at 
Epinal.  Then,  they  became  restless,  perplexed,  alarm- 
ed, as  if  he  had  proposed  a  union  with  the  Devil. 

The  mother  said.  **  Black?  How  much  of  her  is 
black?     Is  the  whole  of  her?  " 

He  replied,  "  Certainly.  Everywhere,  just  as  you 
are  white  everywhere." 

The  father  interposed,  "Black?  Is  it  as  black  as  the 
pot?" 

The  son  answered  "  Perhaps  a  little  less  than  that 
She  is  black,  but  not  disgustingly  black.  The  Cure's 
cassock  is  black;  but  it  is  not  uglier  than  a  surplice, 
which  is  white," 

The  father  said,  "Are  there  more  black  people  be- 
sides her  in  her  country?  " 

And  the  son,  with  an  air  of  conviction,  exclaimed, 
"  Certainly  1" 

But  the  old  man  shook  his  head. 

"  This  must  be  disagreeable?  " 

And  the  son: 

"  It  isn't  more  disagreeable  than  anything  else,  see- 
ing that  you  get  used  to  it  in  no  time." 

The  mother  asked : 

"  It  doesn't  soil  linen  more  than  other  skins,  this 
black  skin?" 

"  Not  more  than  your  own,  as  it  is  her  proper  color." 

Then  after  many  other  questions,  it  was  agreed  that 
the  parents  should  see  this  girl  before  coming  to  any 
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decision  and  that  tnc  young  fellow,  whose  period  of 
services  was  coming  to  an  end  in  the  course  of  a  month, 
should  bring  her  to  the  house  in  order  that  they  might 
examine  her,  and  decide  by  talking  the  matter  over 
whether  or  not  she  was  too  dark  to  enter  the  Boitelle 
family. 

Antoine  accordingly  announced  that  on  Sunday,  the 
22nd  of  May,  the  day  of  his  discharge,  he  would  start 
for  Tourteville  with  his  sweetheart. 

She  had  put  on,  for  this  journey  to  the  house  of  her 
lover's  parents,  her  most  beautiful  and  most  gaudy 
clothes,  in  which  yellow,  red,  and  blue  were  the  pre- 
vailing colors,  so  that  she  had  the  appearance  of  one 
adorned  for  a  national  fete. 

At  the  terminus,  as  they  were  leaving  Havre,  people 
stared  at  her  very  much,  and  Boitelle  was  proud  of 
giving  his  arm  to  a  person  who  commanded  so  much 
attention.  Then,  in  the  third-class  carriage,  in  which 
she  took  a  seat  by  his  side,  she  excited  so  much  aston- 
ishment among  the  peasants  that  the  people  in  the 
adjoining  compartments  got  up  on  their  benches  to  get 
a  look  at  her,  over  the  wooden  partition,  which  divided 
the  different  portions  of  the  carriage  from  one  another. 
A  child,  at  sight  of  her,  began  to  cry  with  terror, 
another  concealed  his  face  in  his  mother's  apron. 
Everything  went  off  well,  however,  up  to  their  arrival 
at  their  destination.  But,  when  the  train  slackened  its 
rate  of  motion  as  they  drew  near  Yvetot,  Antoine  felt  ill 
at  ease,  as  he  would  have  done  at  an  inspection  when 
he  did  not  know  his  drill-practice.  Then,  as  he  put  his 
head  out  through  the  carriage  door,  he  recognized, 
some  distance  away,  his  father  who  was  holding  the 
bridle  of  the  horse  yoked  to  a  car,  and  his  mother  who 
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had  made  her  way  to  the  railed  portion  of  the  platform 
where  a  number  of  spectators  had  gathered. 

He  stepped  out  first,  gave  his  hand  to  his  sweetheart, 
and  holding  himself  erect,  as  if  he  were  escorting  a 
general,  he  advanced  towards  his  family. 

The  mother,  on  seeing  this  black  lady,  in  variegated 
costume  in  her  son's  company,  remained  so  stupefied 
that  she  could  not  open  her  mouth;  and  the  father 
found  it  hard  to  hold  the  horse,  which  the  engine  or  the 
negress  caused  to  rear  for  some  time  without  stopping. 
But  Antoine,  suddenly  seized  with  the  unmingled  joy  of 
seeing  once  more  the  old  people,  rushed  forward  with 
open  arms,  embraced  his  mother,  embraced  his  father, 
in  spite  of  the  nag's  fright,  and  then  turning  towards 
his  companion,  at  whom  the  passengers  on  the  platform 
stopped  to  stare  with  amazement,  he  proceeded  to  ex- 
plain : 

"  Here  she  is  I  I  told  you  that,  at  first  sight,  she  is 
an  odd  piece ;  but  as  soon  as  you  know  her,  in  very  truth, 
there's  not  a  better  sort  in  the  whole  world.  Say  good- 
morrow  to  her  without  making  any  pother  about  it." 

Thereupon  Mere  Boitelle,  herself  nearly  frightened 
out  of  her  wits,  made  a  sort  of  curtsey,  while  the  father 
took  off  his  cap,  murmuring: 

"  I  wish  you  good-luck  1  " 

Then,  without  further  delay,  they  climbed  up  on  the 
car,  the  two  women  at  the  lower  end  on  seats,  which 
made  them  jump  up  and  down,  as  the  vehicle  went 
jolting  along  the  road,  and  the  two  men  outside  on  the 
front  seat. 

Nobody  spoke,  Antoine,  ill  at  ease,  whistled  a  bar- 
rack-room air;  his  father  lashed  the  nag;  and  his 
mother,  from  where  she  sat  in  the  corner,  kept  casting 
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sly  glances  at  the  negress,  whose  forehead  and  cheek- 
bones shone  Ih  the  sunlight,  like  well-blacked  shoes. 

Wishing  to  break  the  ice,  Antoine  turned  round. 

"  Well,"  said  he,  "  we  don't  seem  inclined  to  talk." 

"  We  must  get  time,  "  replied  the  old  woman. 

He  went  on : 

"  Come  I  tell  us  the  little  story  about  that  hen  of 
yours  that  laid  eight  eggs." 

It  was  a  funny  anecdote  of  long  standing  in  the  fam- 
ily. But,  as  his  mother  still  remained  silent,  paralyzed 
by  emotion,  he  started  the  talking  himself,  and  nar- 
rated, with  much  laughter  on  his  own  part,  this  memo- 
rable adventure.  The  father,  who  knew  it  by  heart, 
brightened  at  the  opening  words  of  the  narrative;  his 
wife  soon  followed  his  example;  and  the  negress  herself, 
when  he  reached  the  drollest  part  of  it,  suddenly  gave 
vent  to  a  laugh  so  noisy,  rolling,  and  torrent-like  that 
the  horse,  becoming  excited,  broke  into  a  gallop  for  a 
little  while. 

This  served  as  the  introduction  to  their  acquaintance^ 
ship.     The  company  at  length  began  to  chat. 

On  reaching  the  house  when  they  had  all  alighted, 
and  he  had  conducted  his  sweetheart  to  a  room,  so  that 
she  might  take  off  her  dress,  to  avoid  staining  it,  while 
she  would  be  preparing  a  good  dish  intended  to  win  the 
old  people's  affections  while  appealing  to  their  stom- 
achs, he  drew  aside  his  parents,  near  the  door,  and  with 
beating  heart,  asked : 

"  Well,  what  do  you  say  now?  " 

The  father  said  nothing.  The  mother,  less  timid, 
exclaimed : 

"  She  is  too  black.  No,  indeed,  this  is  too  much  for 
me.     It  turns  my  blood." 
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"  That  may  be,  but  it  is  only  for  the  moment." 

Then  they  made  their  way  into  the  inferior  of  the 
house,  where  the  good  woman  was  somewhat  affected 
at  the  spectacle  of  the  negress  engaged  in  cooking.  She 
at  once  proceeded  to  assist  her,  with  petticoats  tucked 
up,  active  in  spite  of  her  age. 

The  meal  was  an  excellent  one,  very  long,  very 
enjoyable.  When  they  had  afterwards  taken  a  turn 
together,  Antolne  said  to  his  father: 

*'  Well  dad,  what  do  you  say  to  this?  " 

The  peasant  took  care  never  to  compromise  himself. 

**  I  have  no  opinion  about  it     Ask  your  mother." 

So  Antoine  went  back  to  his  mother,  and  leading  her 
to  the  end  of  the  room,  said : 

**  Well  mother,  what  do  you  think  of  her?  " 

"  My  poor  lad,  she  is  really  too  black.  If  she  were 
only  a  little  less  black,  I  would  not  go  against  you,  but 
this  is  too  much.     One  would  think  it  was  Satan  1  " 

He  did  not  press  her,  knowing  how  obstinate  the  old 
woman  had  always  been,  but  he  felt  a  tempest  of  dis- 
appointment sweeping  over  his  heart.  He  was  turning 
over  his  mind  what  he  ought  to  do,  what  plan  he  could 
devise,  surprised,  moreover,  that  she  had  not  conquered 
them  already  as  she  had  captivated  himself.  And  they, 
all  four,  set  out  with  slow  steps  through  the  cornfields, 
having  again  relapsed  into  silence.  Whenever  they 
passed  a  fence  they  saw  a  countryman  sitting  on  the  stile, 
and  a  group  of  brats  climbed  up  to  stare  at  them  and 
everyone  rushed  out  into  the  road  to  see  the  "  black '' 
whom  young  Boitelle  had  brought  home  with  him. 
At  a  distance  they  noticed  people  scampering  across  the 
^Ids  just  as  when  the  drum  beats  to  draw  public  atten- 
to  some  living  phenomenon.     Pere  and  Mere  Boi- 
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telle,  scared  by  this  curiosity,  which  was  exhibited  every- 
where through  the  country  at  their  approach,  quickened 
their  pace,  walking  side  by  side,  and  leaving  far  behind 
their  son,  when  his  dark  companion  asked  what  his 
parents  thought  of  her. 

He  hesitatingly  replied  that  they  had  not  yet  made  up 
their  minds. 

But,  on  the  village-green,  people  rushed  out  of  all 
the  houses  in  a  flutter  of  excitement;  and,  at  the  sight 
of  the  gathering  rabble,  old  Boitelle  took  to  his  heels 
and  regained  his  abode,  whilst  Ahtoine,  swelling  with 
rage,  his  sweetheart  on  his  arm,  advanced  majestically 
under  the  staring  eyes  which  opened  Wide  in  amaze- 
ment. 

He  understood  that  it  was  at  an  end,  and  there  was 
no  hope  for  him,  that  he  could  not  marry  his  negress, 
she  also  understood  it ;  and  as  they  drew  near  the  f arm^ 
house  they  both  began  to  weep.  As  soon  as  they  had  got 
back  to  the  house,  she  once  more  took  off  hei*  dress  to  aid 
the  mother  in  the  household  duties,  and  followed  her 
everywhere  to  the  dairy,  to  the  stable,  to  the  hen-house, 
taking  on  herself  the  hardest  part  of  the  work,  repeat- 
ing always,  "  Let  me  do  it  Madame  Boitelle,"  so  that, 
vv^hen  night  came  on,  the  old  woman,  touched  but  inex- 
orable, said  to  her  son :  "  She  is  a  good,  all  the  same. 
'Tis  a  pity  she  is  so  black;  but  indeed  she  is  too  much 
so.  I  couldn't  get  used  to  it.  She  must  go  back  again. 
She  is  too,  too  black!  " 

And  young  Boitelle  said  to  his  sweetheart : 

**  She  will  not  consent.  She  thinks  you  are  too  black. 
You  must  go  back  again.  I  will  go  with  you  to  the 
train.  No  matter  —  don't  fret,  I  am  going  to  talk  to 
them  after  you  are  started." 
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He  then  conducted  her  to  the  railway-station,  still 
cheering  her  with  hope,  and,  when  he  had  kissed  her, 
he  put  her  into  the  train,  which  he  watched  as  it  passed 
out  of  sight,  his  eyes  swollen  with  tears. 

In  vain  did  he  appeal  to  the  old  people.  They 
would  never  give  their  consent. 

And  when  he  had  told  this  story,  which  was  known 
all  ovf?r  the  country,  Antoine  Boitelle  would  always  add : 

"  From  that  time  forward  I  have  had  no  heart  for 
anything — for  anything  at  all.  No  trade  suited  me 
any  longer,  and  so  I  became  what  I  am  —  a  nightcart- 
man." 

People  would  say  to  him : 

"  Yet  you  got  married." 

"  Yes,  and  I  can't  say  that  my  wife  didn*t  please  me, 
seeing  that  Fve  got  fourteen  children ;  but  she  is  not  the 
other  one,  oh  no  —  certainly  not!  The  other  one, 
mark  you,  my  negress,  she  had  only  to  give  me  one 
glance,  and  I  felt  as  if  I  were  in  Heaven  I  " 
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